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INTRODUCTION. 


In  pieparing  a  Contmuation  of  the  valuable  History  of  Ireland  by 
the  Abb6  MacGeoghegan,  the  compiler  has  aimed  only  to  reduce  and 
condense  into  a  coherent  narrative  the  materials  which  exist  in  abun- 
dance in  a  great  number  of  publications  of  every  date  within  the  period 
induded  in  the  Continuation* 

That  period  of  a  century  and  a-half  embraces  a  series  of  deeply  in- 
teresting events  in  the  annals  of  our  country — ^the  deliberate  Breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick — the  long  sepe^  of  Penal  Laws — ^the  exile  of  the 
Irish  soldiery  to  France — their  aclnearepieotd  iii  Xbe,French  and  other 
senices — ^the  career  of  Dean  Swift — ^th^  origin  pf  &  C^opiaT-J^ationality 
among  the  English  of  Ireland — ^the  Agi^tion&'oC  JJ^uiaa — ^the  Volunteer- 
ing— the  Declaration  of  Independenc^^tl^^  hictor^of  the  Independent 
Irish  Parliament — the  Plot  to  bring  about  the  Union-^the  United  Irish- 
men— ^the  Negotiations  with  France— the  Insurrection  of  1798 — the 
French  Expeditions  to  Ireland — ^the  "Union"  (soKjalled) — ^the  decay 
of  Trade — ^the  fraudulent  Imposition  of  Debt  upon  Ireland— the  Orange- 
men—the beginning  of  (yConnell's  power — ^the  Veto  Agitation — ^the 
Catholic  Association — ^Clare  Election — ^Emancipation — ^the  series  of  Fam- 
ines— ^the  Bepeal  Agitation — ^the  Monster  Meetings — ^the  State  Trials 
^-the  Great  Famine — ^the  Death  of  O'Connell — ^the  Irish  Confederation 
— the  fate  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  comrades — the  Legislation  of  the 
United  Parliament  for  Ireland — ^Poor-Laws — National  Education — ^the 
Tenant-Biglit  Agitation — ^the  present  condition  of  the  country,  etc. 
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The  mere  enumeration  of  these  principal  heads  of  the  narrative  will 
show  how  very  wide  a  field  has  had  to  be  traversed  in  this  Continuation ; 
and  what  a  large  number  of  works — ^Memoirs,  Correspondence — ^Parliar 
mentary  Debates — Speeches  and  local  histories  must  have  been  collected, 
in  order  to  produce  a  continuous  story.  There  exist,  indeed,  some  safe 
and  useful  guides,  in  the  works  of  writers  who  have  treated  special  parts 
or  limited  periods  of  the  general  History ;  and  the  compiler  has  had  no 
scruple  in  making  very  large  use  of  the  collections  of  certain  diligent 
writers  who  may  be  said  to  have  almost  exhausted  their  respective  parts 
of  the  subject. 

It  may  aid  the  reader  who  desires  to  make  a  more  minute  examination 
of  any  part  of  the  History,  if  we  here  set  down  the  titles  of  the  principal 
works  which  have  been  used  in  preparing  the  present :  Doctor  John 
Curry's  "  Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars,"  and  "  State  of  the  Irish 
Catholics" — ^Mr.  Francis  Plowden's  elaborate  and  conscientious  "EQs- 
tojical  Beview  of  the  State  of  Ii^eland,"  before  the  Union : — ^the  same 

author's  "  History  .of  Irt^i"  fg^Uhe  Union  till  1810— the  Letters 

•  Ji*'**  • -i  ••      '•  •    * 

and  Pamp^e^^f-BeaehSjvifirv^lKarris's  "Life  of  William  the  Third"— 

Arthur  Young's  **T6iiriiiiilalid.'*-:-the  Irish  "  Parliamentary  Debates" 

••*•*'    •••?*••    • 
—Mr.    Scully's. excdlAfcv^fi&te* -of    the    Penal    Laws"— Thomas 

Macnevin's  "  Histdry  01  the  Volunteers,"  in  the  "  Library  of  Ireland  " — 

Hardy's  "Life  of  Lord  Charlemont" — ^the  Four  Series  of  Dr.  Madden's 

collections  on  the  "  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Iiishmen  " — ^Hay's 

"History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Wexford"— the   Rev.   Mr.  Gordon's 

"History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion"  [the  work  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 

as  being  whoUy  untrustworthy,  is  purposely  excluded] — ^The  "  Papers 

and  Correspondence"  of  Lord  Comwallis — ^and  of  Lord  Castlereagh ; — 

the  "  Memoirs  of  Miles  Byrne,  an  Irish  Exile  in  France,"  and  a  French 

officer  of  rank,  lately  deceased — ^the  Lives  and  Speeches  of  Grattan  and 

Curran — Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  "  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Irish  Nation  " — 

Memoirs  and  Journals  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — ^Richard  Lalor  Shiel's 
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^  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar  "— Wyse's  '<  History  of  the  Catholic  Associik* 
Hon" — 0*Coimell's  Speeches  and  Debates  in  the  United  Parliament 

These  are  the  chief  authorities  for  all  the  times  preyious  to  the 
Catholic  Belief  Act.  As  to  the  sketch  which  follows,  of  transactions 
still  later,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate  the  multi- 
farious authorities :  but  the  speeches  of  O'Connell  and  of  William  Smith 
O^rien  are  still,  for  the  Irish  history  of  their  own  time,  what  the  orations 
of  Grattan  were  for  his ;  and  what  the  vivid  writings  of  Swift  were  for  the 
-earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  newspapers  and  the  Parlia* 
mentaiy  Blue  Books  also  come  in,  as  essential  nmterials  (though  some- 
times questionable)  for  this  later  period :  and  for  the  Sepeal  Agitation, 
the  State  Trials,  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Famine,  and  the  consequent 
-eactirpation  of  miUions  of  the  Irish  people,  we  have,  without  scruple, 
made  use  (along  with  other  materials)  of  the  fsicts  contained  in  ''  The 
Last  Conquest  of  Ireland  (perhaps)"— excluding  generally  the  inferences 
4md  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  his  estimate  of  his  contemporaries. 
Indeed,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present  work  very  few  opinions  or 
theories  put  forward  at  all;  the  genuine  object  of  the  writer  being 
simply  to  present  a  clear  narrative  of  the  events  as  they  evolved  them- 
selves one  out  of  the  others. 

Neither  does  this  History  need  comment;  and  indignant  decla- 
mation would  but  weaken  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  facts  we  shall  have 
to  telL  If  the  writer  has  succeeded — as  he  has  earnestly  desired  to  do 
— ^ui  arranging  those  facts  in  good  order,  and  exhibiting  the  naked  truth 
concerning  English  domination  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  as  our 
fathers  saw  it,  and  felt  it; — if  he  has  been  enabled  to  picture,  in  some 
degree  like  life,  the  long  agony  of  the  Penal  Days,  when  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  Irish  race  was  stung  by  daily,  hourly  humiliations,  and 
their  passions  goaded  to  madness  by  brutal  oppression; — and  further,  to 
picture  the  still  more  destructive  devastations  perpetrated  upon  our 
country  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century;  then  it  is  hoped  that 
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eveiy  reader  will  draw  for  bimself  such  general  conduflions  as  the  facts 
will  warranty  without  any  declamatory  appeals  to  patriotic  resentment, 
or  promptings  to  patriotic  aspiration: — ^the  conclusion,  in  short,  that, 
while  England  lives  and  flourishes,  Ireland  must  d^e  a  daily  death,  and 
suffer  an  endless  martyrdom  3  and  that  if  Irishmen  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  human  beings,  the  British  Empire  must  first  perish. 

As  the  learned  AVM  MacGeoghegan  was  for  many  years  a  chaplain  to 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  that  renowned 
corps  of  exiles,  whose  dearest  wish  and  prayer  was  always  to  encounter 
and  overthrow  the  British  power  upon  any  field,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  venerable  author  would  wish  his  work  to  be  continued  in  the  same 
thoroughly  Irish  spirit  which  actuated  his  noble  warrior<x)ngregation ; 
— and  he  would  desire  the  dark  record  of  the  English  atrocity  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  left  unfinished,  to  be  daily  brought  down  through  all  its. 
subsequent  scenes  of  horror  and  slaughter,  which  have  been  still  more 
terrible  after  his  day  than  they  were  before.  And  this  is  what  the 
present  Continuation  professes  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

7ROX  THS   TIUSATT  OF  LIMERICK  TO  TH£ 
£ND  OF  1691. 

Treaty  of  LtmericlL^yiolated  or  not  ?— Arirnmenta 
of  Macaulay.— Dr.  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath.— 
Ko  faith  to  be  kept  with  Papista.— FInt  act  in 
Tiolatlon  of  the  treaty.— Sitoatlon  of  the  Catholica. 
—Charge  against  Sanfield. 

The  Articles  of  Limerick  were  signed 
on  the  3rd  October,  1691,  and  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  army  of  King  William, 
who  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  recog- 
nised by  the  body  of  the  Irish  nation  as 
King  of  Ireland:  and  when  the  Irish 
forces,  who  had  held  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way  so  gallantly,  were  shipped  off  to 
France,  pursuant  to  the  capitulation, 
there  was  not  left  in  all  Ireland  the 
slightest  semblance  of  any  power  capable 
of  resisting  or  troubling  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  timely  sur- 
render had  also  enabled  William  to  bring 
to  a  close  this  most  troublesome  and 
costly  war,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
urgently  needful  for  him  to  concentrate 
all  his  force  against  the  great  power  of 
France. 

It  is  therefore  erident,  and  has  always 
heen  admitted,  that  in  return  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  treaty  purporting  to 
TOotect  Catholic  rights,  the  king  and  the 
£nglish  colonists  received  most  yaluable 
consideration.  ''In  Ireland  there  was 
peace:  the  domination  of  the  colonists 
was  absolute."    These  are  the  words  of 

IliOrd  Macaulay,  who,  of  all  modern  his- 
torians, has  uniformly  exhibited  the  most 
inveterate  malignity  against  the  Irish 
nation. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  articles  were 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the 
dominant  colony  of  FiUglish,  it  will  be 
wcU  to  exhibit  some  other  facts  proving 
what  a  very  valuable  consideration  the 
Catholics  gave  for  the  poor  guaranty  they 
thought  they  were  receiving  on  their  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  October  the  winter 
was  closely  approaching,  and  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  almost  certain  to  be  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  on  that  account  alone. 


The  same  Macaulay,  in  his  estimate  of 
the  chances  of  Ginkell's  success,  thus 
simis  them  up— 

''  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  city  might  f aU,  as  a  similar  at- 
tempt had  failed  twelve  months  before. 
If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  block- 
ade, it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
which  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of 
Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William 
to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even  against  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the  car- 
nage of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately 
been  heavy.  The  whole  plain  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant 
water.  It  might  be  necessary  to  move  the 
troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents. 
The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the  spring. 
In  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land 
in  Ireland— the  natives  might  again  rise 
in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry— and  the 
war,  which  was  now  all  but  extinguished, 
might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever." 

This  historian,  whose  work  enjoys  much 
more  popularity  than  credit,  does  not 
mention  a  circumstance  which  made  it,  in 
fact,  certain  that  the  war  would  soon  have 
blazed  forth  fiercer  than  ever,  beyond  aU 
doubt.  It  is  tiiat,  before  the  signing  of 
those  articles,  assurances  had  been  sent 
from  France  to  the  defenders  of  Limerick 
that  a  considerable  expedition  was  then 
on  its  way  to  their  aid,  under  command 
of  Chateau  Renault ;  which  re-enforce- 
ment did  actually  arrive  in  Dingle  Bay 
two  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
*^  consisting,''  says  Harris,  in  his  Life  of 
King  William,  ''as  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  a  letter  from  the  lords- justices 
to  the  king,  of  eighteen  ships  of  war,  six 
fire-ships,  and  twenty  great  ships  of 
burthen,  and  brought  on  board  eight  or 
ten  thousand  arms,  two  hundred  officers, 
and  three  thousand  men."  Whether  the 
Irish  commanders  were  or  were  not  justi- 
fied in  surrendering  a  city  which  they 
were  still  capable  of  defending,  and  while 
in  daily  expectation  of  so  powerful  a  suc- 
cour, is  a  question  which  need  not  here  be 
discussed.    The  sequel  of  the  story  will 
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•how  that  th^  had  Kxm  cause  to  regret 
not  having  held  ont  to  the  last  extremity, 
though  they  should  have  heen  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  city. 

It  was  afterwards  known,  too,  that 
William  was  himself  so  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  finishing  this  struggle  and 
bringing  his  troops  to  re-enforce  his  army 
on  the  continent,  that  he  had  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  lords-justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation assuring  the  Irish  of  much  more 
favourable  conditions  than  they  after- 
wards obtained  by  the  Articles  of  Limer- 
ick. And  the  justices  actually  framed 
these  instructions  into  a  proclamation, 
afterwards  called  the  secret  proclamation, 
because,  though  printed,  it  was  never  pub- 
lished ;  for  their  lordships,  learning  that 
the  defenders  of  Limerick  were  offering 
to  capitulate,  hastened  to  GinkeU's  camp, 
that  they  might  hold  the  Irish  to  as  hard 
terms  as  could  possibly  be  wrung  from 
them.  So  that,  as  Lonl  Macsulay  com- 
placently observes,  the  Dutch  general 
**  had  about  him  persons  who  were  com- 
petent to  direct  him.*' 

In  return  for  this  full  and  final  surren- 
der of  the  last  fortress  which  held  for  King 
James,  and  of  the  whole  cause  of  that 
monarch,  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders  stipu- 
lated, it  must  be  confessed,  for  but  a  poor 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
when  they  put  their  hands  to  the  clause 
engaging  that  **  The  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or^ 
as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second."  But  it  is  probable 
that,  placing  more  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  King  William  than  events  after- 
wards justified,  they  believed  themselves 
secured  by  the  remaining  words  of  that 

article '*  And  their  majesties,  as  soon 

as  their  aJffairs  will  permit  them  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman 
Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said 
religion."  All  which  was  duly  ratified  by 
their  majesties' letters-patent.  Sarsfield 
and  Wauchop  then,  with  their  French 
brother-officers,  in  marching  out  of  Lim- 
erick, thought  that  they  were  leaving, 
as  a  barrier  against  oppression  of  the 
Catholies,  at  least  the  honour  of  a  king. 

The  whole  history  of  Ireland,  from 
that  day  until  the  year  1793,  consists  of 
one^ong  and  continual  breach  of  this 
treaty. 

But  as  there  has  been,  both  among 
Irish  and  English  political  writers,  a  great 
deal  of  wild  declamation  and  unwarranted 


statement  on  this  subject,  it  seems  need- 
ful to  give  a  precise  view  of  the  real  pur- 
port and  limitations  of  the  engagement* 
taken  towards  the  Irish  Catholics  upon 
this  occasion.  Independently,  then,  of  the 
royal  promise  of  future  parliamentary  re- 
lief to  **  protect  Catholics  from  all  dia- 
turbance,"  there  was  the  general  engage- 
ment for  such  privileges  to  Catholics  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  "  as  were 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or^ 
as  they  did  enjoy  m  the  reign  of  Charles 
II."  And  also  the  ninth  article  of  the 
treaty,  that  **  The  oath  to  be  administer- 
ed to  such  Roman  Catholics  as  submit  ta 
their  majesties*  government  shall  be  the 
oath  above-mentioned  (namely,  the  oath  of 
allegiance),  and  no  other."  These  pro- 
visions were  applicable  to  all  Catholics 
living  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  Other  articles 
of  the  treaty,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth 
inclusive,  related  only,  finU  to  the  people 
of  Limerick  and  other  garrisons  then  held 
by  the  Irish ;  ucxmd^  to  officers  and  soldierL 
then  serving  King  James,  in  the  counties 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and 
Mayo  ;  thirds  to  "all  such  as  were  under 
their  protection  in  the  said  counties," 
meaning  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
ties. These  three  classes  of  persons  were 
to  be  secured  their  properties  and  their 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  (as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second),  and  to 
be  pcrmited  to  exercise  their  several  call- 
ings as  freely  as  Catholics  were  permitted 
to  do  in  that  reign.  We  need  not,  at  this 
day,  occupy  ourselves  at  great  length  with, 
these  latter  specific  stipulations ;  but 
attend  to  the  general  proviso  in  favour  of 
all  Catholics.  What,  then,  were  the  rights 
of  Catholics  under  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ?— f or  thirseems  to  be  what  is  meant 
by  the  other  phrase,  ''consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland." 

Now,  it  is  true  that  penal  laws  against 
Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  worship  did 
exist  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second:  Catholics,  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  be  members  of  a  cor- 
poration in  Ireland,  nor  hold  certain  civil 
offices  in  that  reign.  But  there  was  no 
law  to  prevent  Catholic  peers  and  commons 
from  sitting  in  parliament.  There  was  also 
in  practice  so  general  a  toleration  as  allowed 
Catholic  lawyers  and  physicians  to  prac- 
tise their  professions.  At  the  very  lowest, 
therefore,  this  practical  toleration  must 
have  been  what  the  Catholics  thought 
they  were  stipulating  for  in  the  Articles 
of  Limerick.  Neither  did  there  exist  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  that  long 
and  sanguinary  series  of  enactments  con- 
cerning education,  the  holding  of  land,  the 
owning  of   horses,  and  the   like,  which 
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i  daborated  by  the  ingenmty  of  more 
modem  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  Ascend- 
ency.  The  first  distinct  breach  of  the 
Articles  Limerick  was  perpetrated  by 
King  William  and  his  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, just  two  months  aSfter  those  Articles 
were  signed. 

King  William  was  in  the  Netherlands 
when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  at  once  hastened  to  London.    Three 
days  later    he  summoned  a  parliament. 
Very  early  in  the  session    the  English 
House  of  Commons,  exercising  its  custom- 
ary power  of  binding  Ireland  by  acts  pass^ 
in  London,  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should  sit 
in  the  Lish  parliament,  nor  should  hold 
any  Irish  office,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical, nor  should  practise  law  or  medi- 
cine in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  crndsupremaofj  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
The  law  was  passed,  only  reserving  the 
right  of  such  lawyers  and  physicians  as 
had  been  within  the  walls  of  Galway  and 
Limerick  when  those  towns  capitulated. 
And  so  it  received  the  royal  assent.    This 
law    has    given  rise  to    keen   debates; 
especially    during    the    Catholic    Relief 
Agitation;   the  Catholics  insisting   that 
disabilities  imposed  by  law  on  account  of 
religion,  are  an  invasion  of  those  privUigea 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  which 
purported  to  be  secured  by  treaty ;  the 
Ascendency  Party  arguing  that  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  meant  only  that  Ca- 
tholic worship  should  be  tolerated.     The 
Catholics  pointed   out    that  by  Article 
Kine,  only  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to 
he  imposed  on  them,  while  this  new  law 
required  those  who  should  practise  law  or 
Bit  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  to  take  a 
certain  other  oath,  which  they  could  not 
do  without  perjuring   themselves.    The 
Ascendency  Party  replied  that  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  alone,  Catholics  were 
tolerated  in  their  wonhip  and  that  this  was 
all  they  had  stipulated  for ;  that  it  still 
belonged  to  the  Legislature  to  prescribe 
suitable  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  aspired  to  exercise  a  public  trust  or  a 
responsible  profession.    It    is    apparent 
that  on  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
parliament  might  require  the  oath  of  sup- 
remacy from  a  baker  or  a  wine  merchant  as 
well  as  from  a  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  then 
it  would  be  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  go  and 
hear  Mass,  but  it  would  be  lawful  for  him 
to  do  nothing  else.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Baron  Macaulay  takes  the  Ascendency 
view  of  the  question,  as  will  appear  from 
this  specimen  of  his  reasoning.  i 

**The  champions  of  Protestant  Ascend- 
ency were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  I 


diverted  from  a  political  question  about 
which  they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  histori- 
cal question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
right.    They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  first  article,  as  understood  by  all 
the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be 
tolerated  as  in  time  past.    That  article  was 
drawn  up  by  Ginkell ;  and  just  before  he 
drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent 
that  Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of 
holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of  exer- 
cising liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  municipal  corporations.    How 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  of 
his  own  accord,  have  promised  that  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he 
would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a 
guild  of  cordwainers?    How,  again,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  English  peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punc- 
tilious respect  for  public  faith,  while  lec- 
turing the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  ob- 
serving public  faith,  while  taking  counsel 
with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist 
of  the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of  main- 
taining public  faith,  have  committed  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  and  that 
not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so 
honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against 
an  act  of  monstrous  perfidy  aggravated 
by  hypocrisy  ?" 

Whereupon  it  may  be  remarked  that 
mere  toleration  of  Catholic  worship  was 
not  understood  by  all  the  contracting  par- 
ties, as  being  all  which  was  meant  by  the 
treaty,  inasmuch  as  many  Catholic  peers 
and  commons  did  attend  in  their  places  in 
the  Irish  parliament  the  very  next  year 
after  this  law  was  passed  in  London ;  and 
the  slavish  Irish  parliament  then,  for  the 
first  time,  excluded  them  by  resolutions  in 
obedience  to  the  law  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Houses.  As  for  the  argument  which 
seems  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
string  of  questions  contained  in  the  above 
extract,  we  answer  that  ^*  it  is  possible  to 
believe**  almost  anything  of  the  men  and 
the  times  we  are  now  discussing;  and 
that  tihis  narrative  will  tell  of  many  other 
things  which  will  seem  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, and  which  any  good  man  would 
wish  it  were  impossible  to  believe. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  before  quitting  this 
question,  does  admit,  as  it  were  incidently, 
and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  note,  that  id- 
though  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  not 
broken  at  that  particular  moment,  nor  by 
that  particular  statute  of  the  8rd  William 
and  Mary,  c.  2,  yet,  **  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too 
much  reason,  that  at  a  later  period  the 
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Treaty  of  Limerick  toa«  violated.'*  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  historian  en 
deavours  to  sustain  his  position  by  the 
authority  of  the  Abbe  MacGeoghegan. 
He  says,  *'  The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  com- 
plains Uiat  the  treaty  was  violated  some 
years  after  it  was  made,  but  he  does  not 
pretend  that  it  was  violated  by  Statute  8rd, 
William  and  Mary,  c.  2."  This  is  ex- 
tremely nncandid.  The  Abbe  MacGeo- 
ghegan did  not  profess  to  continue  his 
History  of  Ireland  beyond  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick;  before  quitting  his  subpect, 
however,  the  venerable  author  does  mci- 
dentally  mention  that  this  treaty  was  af- 
terwards violated  by  many  statutes,  which 
it  was  not  his  province  to  arrange  in  chro- 
nological order ;  and  after  noticing  some 
of  the  hiurdships  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
Irish  people,  he  adds ;  "  By  other  acts^  the 
Irish  nobility  were  deprived  of  their  arms 
and  horses ;  they  were  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing land,  from  becoming  memberB  of 
the  bar^  or  filling  any  public  office ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty, 
they  were  made  subject  to  infamous 
oaths/** 

Notwithstanding  the  very  slender  con- 
cessions which  were  apparently  granted 
to  the  Catholic  people  by  this  memorable 
treaty,  however,  the  Protestant  English' 
colony  in  Ireland  was  immediately  agi- 
tated by  the  bitterest  indignation  against 
both  the  general  and  the  lords-justices. 
They  thought  the  Irish  entitled  to  no 
articles  or  conditions  but  what  would  ex  I 
pose  them  to  the  severest  rigours  of  war ; 
and  the  "  Protestant  Interest,"  and  "  As- 
cendency" tiiought  themselves  defrauded 
of  a  legitimate  vengeance,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  natural  expectations  of  plunder ; 
a  most  unfounded  apprehension,  as  will 
presently  appear. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
lords-justices  returned  to  Dublin ;  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  attended  service  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  The  preacher 
was  Doctor  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath; 
and  he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon 
the  late  important  events  at  Limerick. 
He  argued  that  no  terms  of  peace  ought 
to  be  observed  with  so  perfidious  a  people  ;t 
a  fact  which,  if  it  were  not  notorious  and 
well-attested,  might  seem  incredible; 
seeing  Uiat  one  of  the  worst  charges 
brought  against  the  Catholics  at  that 
period  was  that  thei/  taught  that  faith  was 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Bishop  of  Meatli,  however, 
was  not  approved  by  all  the  divines  of  his 
party,  for  on  the  next  Sunday,  in  the  same 
church,  Doctor  Moreton,  bishop  of  Eil- 

•  See  na^  613  of  SiulUer'a  Edition, 
t  UutUb  Life  of  Kiug  William. 


dare,  demonstrated  the  obligation  of 
keeping  public  faith.  It  seems  that  this 
important  question  greatly  occupied  men's 
minds  at  that  time;  for  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  settle  and  quiet  public 
opinion;  and  to  this  end,  on  the  third 
Sunday,  in  the  same  church,  Dean  Synge 
preached  a  conciliatory  sort  of  discourse, 
neither  absolutely  insisting  on  observing 
the  treaty,  nor  distinctly  advising  that  it 
should  be  broken.  His  text  was,  "  Keep 
peace  with  all  men,  if  it  be  possible."  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  any  discussiona 
of  the  grand  controversy  in  the  pulpit ; 
but  in  Parliament  and  in  Council  the 
dlfferenee  subsisted,  until  the  English 
Act  of  Resumption  of  Estates  quieted  the 
disputants,  who  then  saw  they  lost  nothing 
by  the  articles,  as  the  Catholics  gained 
nothing. 

While  these  debates  were  proceeding  in 
Dublin,  the  Protestant  magistrates  and 
sheriffs  had  no  doubt  upon  the  point, 
whether  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  Catho- 
lics or  not;  they  universiUly  decided  in 
the  negative ;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
after  the  capitulation  was  confirmed  by 
the  king,  as  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
William's  own  partial  biographer,  Harris, 
"  the  justices  of  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other 
magistrates,  presuming  on  their  power  in 
the  country,  did,  in  an  illegal  manner, 
dispossess  several  of  their  majesties*  sub> 
jects,  not  only  of  their  goods  snd  chattels, 
but  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, subversion  of  the  law,  and  reproadi 
of  their  majesties'  government."  It  is  a 
much  heavier  reproach  to  their  majesties' 
government  that  no  person  appears  to  have 
been  prosecuted,  nor  in  any  way  brought 
to  justice  for  these  outrageous  oppressions. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  lords- justices 
of  the  19th  November,  1691  (six  weeks 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick),  "  that 
their  lordships  had  received  complaints 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  who  had  submitted,  had 
their  majesties'  protection,  or  were  in- 
cluded in  articles ;  and  that  they  were  so 
extremely  terrified  with  apprehensions  of 
the  continuance  of  that  usage,  that  some 
thousands  of  them  who  had  quitted  the 
Irish  army,  and  had  gone  home  with  a 
resolution  not  to  go  for  France,  were  then 
come  back  again  [come  back,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  Cork,  Limerick,  and  other  sea- 
ports], and  pressed  earnestly  to  go  thither, 
rather  than  stay  in  Ireland,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  public  faith  (add  these  jus- 
tices), as  well  as  law  and  justice,  they 
were  robbed  of  their  substance  and  abused 
in  their  persons."  But,  still  no  effectual 
means  were  used  by  the  government  for 
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■epxessing  sach  inong ;  so  that  we  may 
vdl  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Curry, 
that  these  representations  made  by  the 
lords-justices  were  only  a  "pretence." 
Indeed,  Harris  affirms,  and  every  state- 
ment of  this  nature  made  by  Harris  is  an 
nnwiUing  admission,  that  Capel,  one  of 
these  rery  lords-justices,  did,  shortly 
after,  proceed  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power, 
to  infnnge  the  Articles  of  Limerick. 

The  prospect  which  now  opened  before 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  gloomy  in- 
deed. Already  they  were  made  to  feel  in 
a  thousand  forms  aU  the  bitterness  of  sub- 
jngation,  and  to  perceive  that  in  this  reign 
of  King  William,  so  vaunted  for  its  liber- 
ality, the  blessings  and  liberties  of  the 
British  Constitution,  if  any  such  there 
were,  existed  not  for  them ;  that  they  had 
no  security  for  even  such  remnants  of 
property  as  had  been  left  them,  no  redress 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  refuge 
from  their  enemies  even  in  the  pledged 
faith  of  a  solemn  treaty.  Yet  we  have 
only  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  grinding  oppression  which  was 
soon  to  be  put  in  operation  against  them. 
This  preliminaiy  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  immediate  breaches  of  the 
Articles  of  Limerick  which  were  perpe- 
trated within  the  three  months  after  their 
dgnature.  We  are  next  to  trace  the  de- 
Tdopment  of  that  great  code  of  Penal 
Laws,  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  de- 
scribed as  more  grievous  than  all  the  Ten 
Pagan  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 

Before  finishing  this  chapter,  it  is 
proper  to  allude  to  one  other  instance 
of  the  determined  mendacity  of  Baron 
Macaulay.  Respecting  the  embarkation  of 
Sarsfield  and  the  Irish  troops  from  Cork, 
that  historian  compiles  from  several 
sources  the  following  narrative : 

"Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief 
cause  of  the  desertion  which  was  thinning 
his  army  was  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
the  men  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  Cork  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  filled  with  the  kindred  of  those 
who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carry- 
ing, suckling  their  infants,  covert  all  the 
roads  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion. The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  which  the  entreaties  and  lamen- 
tations of  these  poor  creatures  could  not 
fail  to  produce,  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  carry  their  wives 
and  families  to  France.  It  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and 
loyal  a  gentleman  to  suppose  that  when 
he  made  this  promise  ht  meant  to  break  it. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had 


formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  would  demand  a  passage, 
and  that  he  found  himself,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  vnable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had 
embarked,  room  was  found  for  the  families 
of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the 
water-side  a  great  multitude,  clamoring 
piteously  to  be  taken  on  board.  As  the 
last  boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into 
the  surf.  Some  women  caught  hold  of  the 
ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth, 
clung  till  their  fingers  were  cut  through, 
and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships 
began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail 
arose  from  the  shore,  and  excited  unwonted 
compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of 
the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Komish  faith. 
Even  the  stem  Cromwellian,  now  ac 
length,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three 
years,  left  the  undisputed  lord  of  the 
blood-stained  and  devastated  island,  could 
not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in 
which  was  poured  forth  all  the  rage  and 
all  the  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation." 

The  sad  scene  here  related  did  really 
take  place ;  and  in  after-times,  when  those 
Irish  soldiers  were  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  saw  before  them  the  red 
ranks  of  King  William's  soldiery,  that 
long,  terrible  shriek  rung  in  their  ears, 
and  made  their  hearts  like  fire  and  their 
nerves  like  steel.  We  know  that  when 
their  oflicers  8out:ht  to  rouse  their  ardour 
for  a  charge,  no  recital  of  the  wrongs  their 
country  had  endured  could  kindle  so  fierce 
a  flame  of  vengeful  passion  as  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  women's  parting  cry."  But 
the  dishonesty  of  Lord  MacauJ ay's  account 
is  in  ascribing  that  cruel  parting  to  the 
noble  Sarsfield,  and  in  distinctly  charging 
him  with  breaking  his  word  to  the  sol- 
diers, though  he  did  not  mean  to  break 
it  when  he  gave  it. 

Now,  by  referring  back  to  the  "Mili- 
tary Articles"  of  the  Treaty,  we  see  that 
it  was  not  Sarsfield,  but  General  Ginkell^ 
on  the  part  of  King  William,  who  was  to 
furnish  shippingf or  theemigrants  and  their 
families — "  all  other  persons  belonging  to 
them;"~that  it  was  not  Sarsfield,  but 
Ginkell,  who  was  to  "form  an  estimate** 
of  the  amount  of  shipping  required ;  and 
that  it  was  not  Sarsfield,  therefore,  but 
Ginkell,  who  could  "alter  the  arrange- 
ments" at  the  last  moment.  As  to 
General  Sarsfield's  proclamation  to  the 
men,  "that  they  should  be  permitted  ti 
carry  their  wives  and  families  to  France," 
he  made  that  statement  on  the  faith  of 
the  First  and  several  succeeding  articles 
of  the  treaty,  not  being  yet  aware  of  any 
design  to  violate  it.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  historian  who  coidd  not  let  the  hero 
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go  into  his  sorrowful  exile  without  seek- 
ing to  plunge  this  venomous  sting  into 
his  reputation,  had  before  him  the  Life  of 
King  William,  bj  Harris,  and  also  Curry's 
Historical  Beview  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
wherein  he  must  have  seen  that  the  lords- 
justices  and  General  Ginkell  are  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  that  First  Article.  For,  says 
Harris,  *^  as  great  numbers  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  had  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  France,  and  to  carry  their  fami- 
lies with  them,  Ginkell  would  not  suffer 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  shipped  off 
with  the  men ;  not  doubting  that  by  de- 
taining the  former  he  would  have  pre- 
vented many  of  the  latter  from  going  into 
that  service.  This,  I  say,  was  confessedly 
an  infringement  of  the  Articles." 

To  this  we  nuiy  add,  that  no  Irish  offi- 
cer or  soldier  in  France  afterwards  at- 
tributed the  cruel  parting  at  Cork  to  any 
fault  of  Sarsfield,  but  always  and  only  to 
a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  And 
if  he  had  deluded  them  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  English  historian,  they 
would  not  have  followed  him  so  enthusi- 
astically on  the  fields  of  Steinkirk  and 
Landen. 


CHAPTER  IL 

1693—1693. 

WnUam  the  Third  not  bigoted.— Practical  toteratlon 
fur  four  years. — First  i'srllament  in  this  reign. — 
Catholics  excluded  by  a  resolution.— Extension  of 
civil  existence  for  Catholics.— Irish  Protestant 
Nationality.— Massacre  of  Glencoe.— Battle  of 
Steinkirk.- Court  of  St.  Qermaina.—"  Declara- 
tion."—Battle  of  I^anden,  and  death  of  Sarsfield. 

Kino  William  thb  Thibd  was  not  per- 
soniUly  fanatical  or  illiberal ;  and  never 
desired  to  punish  or  mulct  bis  subjects, 
whether  iu  Lreland,  in  England,  or  in 
Holland,  for  mere  differences  of  religion, 
about  which  this  king  cared  little  or 
nothing.  But  he  was  king  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  party;  was  the 
recognized  head  of  that  party  in  Europe ; 
was  obliged  to  sustain  that  party,  and 
avenge  it  upon  its  enemies,  or  it  would 
soon  have  deserted  his  interests  and  his 
cause.  For  the  first  four  years  of  his 
reign  in  Ireland,  we  have  even  the  too 
favourable  testimony  of  some  Irish  writers 
to  the  leniency  and  beneficence  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  the  reader  will  find 
hard  to  conciliate  with  the  actual  facts. 
Mr.  Mattiiew  O'Conor,  a  worthy  member 
of  the  "  Catholic  Board,"  gives  this  very 
remarkable  testimony : 

"  In  matters  of  religion,  King  William 
was  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philosophic. 
Equally  a  friend  to  religious  as  to  civil 


liberty,  he  g^ranted  toleration  to  dissenter*^ 
of  all  descriptions,  regardless  of  thdr- 
speculative  opinions.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  Uie  Irish  Catholics  enjoyed 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion.. 
They  were  protected  in  their  persons  and 
properties;  their  industry  was  encouraged;, 
and  under  his  mUd  and  fostering  adminis- 
tration, the  desolation  of  the  late  war  be- 
gan to  disappear,  and  prosperity,  peace, 
and  confidence  to  smUe  once  more  on  the- 
country." 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  thank- 
ful for  very  small  favours,  the  beginning 
of  William's  reign  in  Ireland  was  certainly 
acceptable.  There  was  a  practical  tolera- 
tion of  Catholic  worship,  though  it  waa 
against  the  law;  priests  were  not  hunted, 
though  by  law  they  were  felons ;  and  for 
a  short  while  it  seemed  as  if  "the  Ascen- 
dency" would  content  itself  with  the  for- 
feitures of  rich  estates,  and  the  exclusion 
of  Catholic  geoitlemen  from  Parliament, 
from  the  Bar,  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  Catholic  traders  from  the  guilda 
of  their  trade,  and  from  the  corporate 
bodies  of  the  towns  they  dwelt  in.  Thia 
was  actually  the  amount  of  the  toleratioa 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholic  nation  dur- 
ing those  early  years  of  this  reign. 

In  1692,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord. 
Sydney,  convened  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  William's  reign.  It  was  the  first 
Parliament  in  Ireland  (except  that  con- 
vened by  James)  for  twenty-six  years. 
As  there  was  then  no  Irish  Act  disquali- 
fying Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, certain  peers  and  a  few  commoners 
of  that  faith  attended,  and  took  their 
seats ;  but  the  English  Parliament  of  the 
year  before  having  provided  against  this, 
they  were  at  once  met  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  declaring  the  king  of  England 
head  of  the  Churdi,  and  i&rming  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  damnable.  The 
oath  was  put  to  each  member  of  both 
houses,  and  the  few  Catholics  present  at 
once  retired,  so  that  the  Parliament,  when, 
it  proceeded  to  business,  was  purely  Pro- 
testant. Here  then  ended  the  last  vestige 
of  constitutional  right  for  the  Catholics : 
from  this  date,  and  for  generations  to 
come,  they  could  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  existing  body  politic 
of  their  native  land ;  and  the  division  into 
two  nations  became  definite.  There  was 
the  dominant  nation,  consisting  of  the 
British  colony;  and  the  subject  nation, 
consisting  of  five-sixths  of  the  population, 
who  had  thereafter  no  more  influence  upon 
public  affairs  than  have  the  red  Indians 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  total 
abolition  of  civil  existence  for  the  Catho- 
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Uci,  we  may  anticipate  a  little  to  observe 
that,  hj  another  act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, in  1697,*  it  was  enacted,  that  **a 
Protestant  marrying  a  Catholic  was  dis- 
abled from  sitting  or  voting  in  either 
house  of  Parliament."  But  as  Catholics 
could  still  Tote  at  elections  (though  they 
could  now  vote  for  none  but  mortal  ene- 
mies), even  this  poor  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  them  a  few  years  later.  In 
1727,  itwaa  enacted  that  "no  Catholic 
■hall  be  entitled  or  admitted  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in 
Parliament  as  a  knight,  citizen,  or  bur- 
gess ;  or  at  the  election  of  any  magistrate 
for  any  city,  or  other  town  corporate ;  any 
law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."! Bj  the  operation  of  these 
statutes  alone,  vrithout  taking  account  for 
the  present  of  the  more  directly  penal 
code,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  country  was  debased  to  a  point  which 
it  now  reqnires  an  effort  fully  to  compre- 
hend. No  man  had  to  court  their  votes, 
nor  consult  their  interests  or  their  feel- 
ings. They  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
stand  np  for  them  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, to  oppose  new  oppressions  (and  the 
oppressions  were  always  new  and  heavier 
from  day  to  day),  nor  to  expose  and  re- 
fute calumnies,  and  these  were  in  plenty. 
They  were  not  only  shut  out  from  the 
great  councils  of  flie  nation,  but  every 
one  of  them,  in  every  town  and  parish  in 
Ireland,  felt  himself  the  inferior  and  vassal 
of  his  Protestant  neighbours,  and  the 
victim  of  a  minute,  spiteful,  and  con- 
temptuous tyranny,  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  often  morally  and  physically  far 
his  inferiors.  Of  the  exclusion  from  Par- 
liament, the  able  author  of  the  Statement 
of  the  Penal  Laws  has  truly  observed: 

"  The  advantages  flowing  from  a  seat  in 
the  I^egislature,  it  is  well  known,  are  not 
confined  to  the  individual  representative. 
They  extend  to  all  his  family,  friends,  and 
connections ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  every 
Protestant  in  Ireland.  Within  his  reach 
are  all  the  honours,  offices,  emoluments : 
every  sort  of  gratification  to  avarice  or 
vanity:  the  means  of  spreading  a  great 
personal  interest  by  innumerable  petty 
services  to  individuals.  He  can  do  an 
infinite  number  of  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  even  of  public  spirit.  He 
can  procure  advantages  in  trade,  indem- 
nity from  public  burdens,  preferences  in 
local  competitions,  pardons  for  offences. 
He  can  obtain  a  thousand  favours,  and 
avert  a  thousand  evils.  He  may,  while  he 
betrays  every  valuable  public  interest,  be, 
at  tbe  same  time,  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a 
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father,  a  guardian  angel  to  his  political 
adherents.  On  the  other  huid,  how  stands 
the  Catholic  gentleman  or  trader?  For 
his  own  person,  no  office,  no  power,  no 
emolument;  for  his  children,  brothers, 
kindred,  or  friends,  no  promotion,  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  military  or  navaL 
Except  from  his  private  fortune,  he 
has  no  means  of  advancing  a  diild, 
of  making  a  single  friend,  or  of  show- 
ing any  one  good  quality.  He  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  harsh  refusal,  pitiful 
excuse,  or  despondent  representation." 

And  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  from 
corporations  was  a  thousand  times  more 
galling  still;  because  that  disability 
presses  upon  individuals  everjrwhere,  in 
their  own  homes,  and  in  every  daily  action 
of  their  lives.  The  same  accurate  author, 
writing  more  than  a  century  after  King 
William's  death,  thus  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Catholic  tradesmen  and  artificers 
throughout  the  towns  of  Ireland— it  will 
show  how  thoroughly  these  penal  laws  did 
their  work  for  generations : 

**  They  are  debased  by  the  galling  as- 
cendency of  privileged  neighbours.  They 
are  depressed  by  partial  imposts ;  by  im- 
due  preferences  and  accommodation  be- 
stowed upon  their  competitors ;  by  a  local 
inquisition ;  by  an  uncertain  and  unequal 
measure  of  justice  ;  by  fraud  and  favour- 
itism daily  and  openly  practised  to  their 
prejudice.  The  Catholic  gentleman,  whose 
misfortune  it  may  be  to  reside  in  or  near 
to  any  of  these  cities  or  towns  in  Ireland, 
is  hourly  exposed  to  all  the  slights  and 
annoyances  that  a  petty  sectarian  oli- 
garchy may  think  proper  to  inflict.  The 
professional  man  risks  continual  inflictions 
of  personal  humiliation.  The  farmer 
brings  the  produce  of  his  lands  to  market 
under  heavier  tolls.  Every  species  of 
Catholic  industry  and  mechanical  skill  is 
checked,  taxed,  and  rendered  precarious. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  every  species  of 
Protestant  indolence  is  cherished  and 
maintained ;  every  claim  is  allowed  ;  every 
want  supplied ;  every  extortion  sanctioned : 
nay,  the  very  name  of  •  Protestant*  se- 
cures a  competence,  and  commands  pa- 
trician pre-eminence  in  Ireland." 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  now,  counting  from  the  year  1692, 
definitively  divided  into  two  castes,  there 
arose  immediately,  strange  to  say,  a  strong 
sentiment  of  Irish  nationality;  not,  in- 
deed, amongst  the  depressed  Catholics — 
they  were  done  with  national  sentiment 
and  aspiration  for  a  time ;  but  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  had  lately  grown  numer- 
ous, wealthy,  and  strong.  Their  numbers 
had  been  largely  increased,  partly  by 
English  settlers  coming  to  enjoy  theplun- 
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der  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  very  much 
by  conversions,  or  pretended  conversions 
of  Catholics  who  had  recanted  their  faith 
to  save  their  property  or  their  position  in 
society,  and  who  generally  altered  or  dis- 
guised their  family  names  when  these  had 
too  Celtic  a  sound.  The  Irish  Protes- 
tants also  prided  themselves  on  having 
saved  the  kingdom  for  William  and  **  the 
Ascendency;"  and  having  now  totally 
put  down  the  ancient  nation  under  their 
feet,  they  aspir^  to  take  its  place,  to  rise 
from  a  colony  to  a  nation,  and  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Even  in  this  Parliament  of  1692  the 
spirit  of  independence  ventured  to  show 
itself.  Two  money-bills,  which  had  not 
originated  in  Ireland,  were  sent  over  from 
England  to  be  passed,  or  rather  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  registered.  One  of  these  bills 
was  for  raising  additional  duty  on  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors;  and  this  they 
passed  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
3£70,O0O ;  but  gnx)unding  their  action  upon 
the  alleged  urgency  of  the  case,  and  de- 
claring that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1692.  Much  constitutional  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  this  occasion; 
and  honourable  members  stimulated  one 
another's  patriotism  by  recalling  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  So,  a  few  days  after,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  House  of  Commons 
rejected  altogether  the  second  English 
bill ;  which  was  to  grant  to  their  majesties 
the  produce  of  certain  duties  for  one  year. 
On  the  8rd  of  November  Sydney  prorogued 
Parliament  with  a  very  angry  speech ;  and 
at  the  same  time  required  the  clerk  to 
enter  his  formal  protest  against  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  asserted  in  the  Commons 
resolutions,  and  haughtily  afBrming  the 
right  and  power  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  Ireland  by  acts  passed  in 
Xiondon.  After  two  prorogations,  this 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  5th  of 
September,  ll93. 

Not  only  did  King  William  give  his 
royal  assent  to  the  laws  of  exclusion  made 
by  this  Parliament,  but  he  did  not  make 
any  proposal  or  any  effort  to  gain  for  the 
Irish  Catholics  those  "  further  securities," 
as  engaged  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
which  were  to  protect  them  from  **  all  dis- 
turbance" in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Yet  this  was  but  a  trifling  matter  com- 
pared with  what  the  same  king  did  in  the 
course  of  the  next  following  Parliament, 
that  convened  in  1695.  It  is  often  alleged, 
on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  provoked  and 
distressed  by  the  furious  bigotry  and  vio- 
lence of  his  Irish  Protestant  subjects ; 
and  that  he  even  endeavoured  to  moderate 


them  by  the  influence  of  Sydney,  his  lord- 
lieutenant ;  in  short,  that  he  was  so  wholly 
dependent  on  his  Parliaments,  both  of 
England  and  of  Ireland,  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  thwart  their  one  great  policy, 
purpose,  and  passion—to  crush  Papists  ; 
and  that  such  opposition  on  his  part  woidd 
have  cost  him  his  crown.  That  was  un- 
fortunate for  him ;  inasmuch  as  the  actual 
conduct  which  these  headstrong  sup- 
porters of  his  obliged  him  to  adopt,  has 
cost  him  more  than  a  crown,  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  faith. 

It  was  in  February  of  this  year,  1692, 
that  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  befell  in  a 
remote  valley  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
King  William,  we  are  assured,  did  not 
wish  to  perpetrate  this  iniquity,  any  more 
than  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ; 
but  certain  wicked  advisers  in  Scotland 
forced  him  to  do  the  one  deed,  ju^t  as  his 
furious  Protestants  of  Ireland  obliged  him 
to  commit  the  other.  In  Scotland  it  was 
the  wicked  Master  of  Stair,  together  with 
the  vindictive  Marquis  of  Breadalbane, 
who  planned  the  slaughter;  and  Stair, 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  presented  to 
the  king,  in  his  closet,  and  then  and  there 
induced  his  majesty  to  sign  a  paper  in 
these  words :  **  As  for  Maclan  of  Glencoe, 
and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Highlanders,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  public 
justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 
And  this  order  was  directed  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Scotland.  What 
was  intended,  therefore,  was  military  exe- 
cution, without  judge  or  jury,  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  unarmed  and  unsuspecting 
country-people,  with  their  vrives  and  chil- 
dren. The  crime,  or  alleged  crime,  was 
having  been  late  in  coming  in  and  giving 
their  submission.  The  king  did  not  read 
the  order  above  cited,  says  Archbishop 
Burnet,  but  he  signed  it ;  and  says  his 
eloquent  eulogist,  Macaulay,  "Whoever 
has  seen  anything  of  public  business 
knows  that  princes  and  ministers  daily 
sign,  and  indeed  must  sign  documents 
which  they  have  not  read  ;  and  of  all  do- 
cuments, a  document  relating  to  a  small 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  living  in  a  wilder- 
ness, not  set  down  on  any  map,  was  least 
likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind 
was  f uU  of  schemes  on  which  the  fate  of 
Europe  might  depend."  Yet  the  order 
was  not  a  long  one ;  about  three  seconds, 
if  his  majesty  could  have  spared  so  long  a 
time  from  meditating  on  the  fate  of 
Europe,  would  have  shown  what  fate  he  was 
decreeing  to  the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe. 
It  seems  he  could  not  give  so  much  of  Ids 
leisure,  so  the  order  was  sent ;  and  accor- 
l  dingly,  the  king's  troops,  have  first  quar- 
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tered  themselTos  amongst  the  simple  peo- 
ple, in  the  guise  of  friends,  and  partaken 
of  their  mountain  hospitality ;  and  having 
taken  the  precaution,  as  they  believed,  to 
goard  aU  the  outlets  of  the  valley,  arose 
before  dawn  one  winter's  morning,  and 
butchered  every  MacDonald,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whom  they  could  find.  A  few 
details  of  this  performance  may  be  inter- 
esting ;  they  are  given  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
an  author  who  was  certainly  not  disposed 
to  exaggerate  their  atrocity : 

*'But  the  orders  which  Glenlyonhad 
received  were  precise,  and  he  began  to 
execute  them  at  the  little  village  where 
he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host,  In- 
verrigg:en,  and  nine  other  MacDonalds, 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  cap- 
taints  legs,  and  begged  hard  for  life.  He 
would  do  anything:  he  would  go  any- 
where :  he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round 
the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said, 
showed  signs  of  relenting :  but  a  ruffian, 
named  Drummond,  shot  the  child  dead. 

*'  At  Auchnaion,  the  tacksman,  Auchin- 
triater,  was  up  early  that  morning,  and 
was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round 
the  fire,  when  a  voUey  of  musketry  laid 
him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or 
dying  on  the  floor.  HIb  brother,  who 
alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called  to  Ser- 
geant Barbour,  who  conmianded  the 
slayers,  andasked  as  a  favourto  be  allowed 
to  die  in  the  open  air.  '  Well,'  said  the 
sergeant,  *I  will  do  you  that  favour  for 
the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have 
eaten.'  The  moimtalneer,  bold,  athletic, 
and  favoured  by  the  darkness,  came  forth, 
rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to 
level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid 
over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  old  chief,  and  had  asked 
for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Maclan,  while  putting 
on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants 
to  bring  some  refreshments  for  his  visi- 
tors, was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of 
his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His 
wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such 
finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  Highr 
land  glens  were  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  assassins  pulled  off  her  clothes  and 
trinkets.  The  ring^  were  not  easily  taken 
from  her  fingers :  but  a  soldier  tore  them 
away  with  hia  teeth.  She  died  on  the 
following  day.** 

Over  thirty  persons  were  killed  there 
that  morning,  but  owing  to  the  "  blun- 
der," as  Macaulay  calls  it,  of  commencing 
the  massacre  with  a  volley  of  musketry, 


instead  of  giving  them  the  cold  steel, 
three-fourths  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Glen- 
coe  escaped  the  slaughter,  but  only  to 
perish  in  the  snowy  mountains  for  want 
of  food  and  shelter.  Such,  and  so  sad 
may  be  the  effects  of  evil  counsels  upon 
the  minds  of  benevolent  monarchs,  who 
are  too  deeply  occupied  in  revolving  pro- 
jects on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
depend. 

Another  event  befell  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  1692,  which  deserves  record. 
On  a  July  morning,  about  the  time  when 
the  Protestant  Parliament  in  Dublin  was 
devising  cunning  oaths  against  Transub- 
stantiation  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  tf 
drive  out  its  few  Catholic  members,  Pa« 
trick  Sarsfield,  and  some  of  his  comrades, 
just  fresh  from  Limerick,  had  the  deep 
gratification  to  meet  King  William  on  the 
glorious  field  of  Steinkirk.  Sarsfield  and 
Berwick  were  then  officers  high  in  com- 
mand under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  when 
King  William  at  the  head  of  a  great 
allied  force,  attacked  the  French  encamp- 
ment. The  attacking  force  was  under 
the  banners  of  England,  of  the  United 
Provinces,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Empire : 
and  it  bad  all  the  advantage  of  effecting 
a  surprise.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  was  finished  by  a  splendid 
charge  of  French  Cavalry,  amon^^  the 
foremost  of  whose  leaders  was  the  same 
glorious  Sarsfield,  whose  sword  had  once 
before  driven  back  the  same  William  from 
before  the  walls  of  Limerick.  The  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies  were  entirely  defeated 
in  that  battle,  with  a  loss  of  about  ten 
thousand  men.  Once  more,  and  before 
very  long,  Sarsfield  and  King  William 
were  destined  to  meet  again. 

King  James  was  at  this  time  residing 
at  the  palace  of  St.  Germain-cn-laye,  near 
Paris,  upon  a  pension  allowed  him  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  waiting  on  the  result  of 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Allies. 
As  William  had  now  become  very  unpo- 
pular in  England,  it  was  believed  by  the 
advisers  of  the  exiled  monarch  that  a 
suitable  "Declaration"  issued  from  St. 
Grermains,  and  promising,  as  the  Stuarts 
were  always  ready  to  promise,  such  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  administra- 
tion as  should  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
England,  might  once  more  turn  the  minds 
of  his  British  subjects  towards  their  legi- 
timate dynasty,  and  open  a  way  for  his 
return  to  his  throne.  His  great  coun- 
sellor on  this  occasion  was  Charles,  Karl 
of  Middleton,  a  Scotchman,  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1693,  this  famous  Declaration 
was  signed  and  published.  It  promised, 
on  the  part  of  James,  a  free  pardon  to  all 
his  subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him 
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after  his  landing;  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
restored  he  would  call  a  parliament ;  that 
he  would  confirm  all  such  laws  passed 
daring  the  usurpation  as  the  Houses 
should  present  to  him  for  confirmation ; 
that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the 
Established  Church  in  all  her  possessions 
and  privileges;  that  he  would  not  again 
violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  Legislature  to  define  the  extent 
of  his  dispensing  power;  and  that  he 
would  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland.  This  Declaration,  then,  was  an 
appeal  to  his  English  subjects  exclusively ; 
and  to  propitiate  them,  he  promised  to 
leave  the  Irish  people  wholly  at  their 
mercy—to  undo  all  the  measures  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  and  common  justice 
which  had  been  enacted  by  his  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1689,  and  to  leave  the  holders 
of  the  confiscated  estates,  his  own  deadly 
enemies  in  Ireland,  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  all  their  spoils.  It  is  asserted, 
indeed,  in  the  Life  of  King  James,  that 
he  straggled  against  committing  himself 
to  such  unqualified  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  but  he  was  finally  induced  to 
sign  the  document  as  it  stood.  It  was 
sent  to  England,  printed,  .and  published, 
but  produced  no  effect  whatever  of  the 
kind  intended.  It  did  produce,  however, 
a  great  and  just  indignation  among  the 
Irish  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  had  lost 
all  their  possessions,  and  encountered  so 
many  perils  to  vindicate  the  right  of  this 
cowardly  and  faithless  king.  Serious  dis- 
content was  manifested  among  the  Irish 
regiments  then  serving  in  the  Netherlands 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and 
Italy ;  and  we  find  that  the  treacherous 
Middleton,  his  Scottish  and  Protestant 
adviser,  who  had  led  the  king  into  this 
act  of  ingratitude,  as  useless  as  it  was 
base,  made  great  efforts  to  sooth  the  feel- 
ings of  these  fine  troops.  A  letter  is  ex- 
tant from  Lord  Middleton  to  Justin  Mac- 
Carthy,  then  in  active  service  in  Germany, 
endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  ob- 
noxious points  of  the  Declaration,  and 
soliciting  MacCarthy's  infiuence  to  pacify 
other  officers.  In  this  letter  Secretary 
Middleton  has  the  assurance  to  say  **  The 
king  promises  in  the  foresaid  Declaration 
to  restore  the  Settlement,  but  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all 
those  who  may  suffer  by  it,  in  giving 
them  equivalents."*  There  was  no  such 
promise  in  the  Declaration,  and  his  corres- 
pondent must  have  known  it;  but,  in 
truth,  the  Irish  troops  in  the  army  of 
King  Louis,  the  fierce  exiles  of  Limerick, 
were  at  that  time  too  busy  in  the  camp 
•and  the  field,  and  too  keenly  desirous  to 
•  The  totter  It  In  MacplMrMm's  OoUectloiL 


meet  the  English  in  battle,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  anything  coming  from  King 
James.  They  had  had  enough  of  Righ 
Seamui  at  the  Boyne  Water. 

A  portion  of  them  soon  had  their  wish ; 
for  neither  Luxembourg  nor  King  William 
allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  their 
horses*  hoof s.  On  the  19th  of  July,  in 
this  year,  1693,  they  were  in  presence 
again  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Lan- 
den,  and  close  by  the  village  of  Neer- 
winden,  The  English  call  that  memor^ 
able  battle  by  the  first  name,  and  the 
French  by  the  second.  It  was  near  Liege 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  famous  battle- 
ground which  had  seen,  and  was  again  to 
see,  so  many  bloody  days.  This  time  it 
was  the  French  who  attacked  the  Allies 
in  an  intrenched  position.  After  heavy- 
artillery  firing  for  some  time,  the  French 
made  a  desparate  attack  on  the  village  of 
Neerwinden ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
at  the  head  of  some  Irish  troops,  led  the 
onset,  supported  and  followed  by  the  left 
wing  of  Uie  French  army,  commanded  by 
Montchevreuil.  The  slaughter  in  the 
village  was  tremendous,  and  here  Berwick 
was  taken  prisoner.  This  first  attack 
failed,  and  after  a  furious  struggle  the 
French  and  Irish  were  forced  back.  A 
fresh  division,  under  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, renewed  the  attack,  and  was  again 
repulsed ;  but  as  this  was  the  important 
point,  Luxembourg  resolved  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  it,  and  the  chosen  forces 
of  King  Louis,  led  on  by  his  renowned 
household  troops  were  launched  in  a  re- 
sistless mass  against  the  village.  A  third 
time  it  was  entered,  and  a  third  time  there 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  carnage  in  ita 
streets.  Among  the  French  officers  in 
this  final  struggle  was  Patrick  Sarsfield.* 
King  William  fought  his  army  to  the  last; 
but  Neerwinden  being  gone,  the  key  of 
the  position  was  lost,  and  at  length  the 
whole  English  and  allied  army  gave  way 
all  along  the  line.  The  pursuit  was  furi- 
ous and  sanguinary,  as  the  Allies  kept 
tolerable  order,  and  fought  every  step  of 
the  way.  In  the  army  of  William  was  the 
Dake  of  Ormond,  and  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion he  was  unhorsed ;  but  the  French 
soldier  who  brought  him  down  espied  on 
his  finger  a  precious  diamond,  and  saved 
his  life  as  being  certainly  a  prisoner  of 
rank.  He  was  soon  after  exchanged  for 
Berwick.  At  length  the  flying  army  of 
William  arrived  at  the  little  river  Gette ; 
and  here  the  retreat  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  total  rout.  Arms  and  standards 

♦It  does  not  seem  certain  that  Berwick  and 
San  field  had  any  Irish  regiments  under  their  com- 
mand at  Landen.  O'Connor  (MliiUry  Memoir)  says 
that  Sarsfield  fell  ia  leading  a  chane  of  Freucb 
troofi. 
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I  flung  away,  and  multitudes  of  fugi- 
tiTes  were  choking  up  the  fords  and 
bridges  of  the  rirer,  or  perishing  in  its 
waters,  so  fiercdy  did  the  victors  press 
upon  their  rear.  It  was  here  that  Patrick 
Sorsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  had  that 
day,  as  well  as  at  Steinkirk,  earned  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  French  army,  re- 
ceived his  death-shot  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  It  was  in  a  happy  moment.  Before 
•he  fell,  he  could  see  the  standards  of  Eng- 
land swept  along  by  the  tide  of  headlong 
^ight,  or  trailing  in  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Gette— he  could  see  the  scarlet  ranks 
AiuLt  he  had  once  hurled  back  from  the 
xamparts  of  Lim^ck,  now  rent  and  riven, 
fast  falling  in  their  wild  flight,  while 
there  was  sent  peeling  after  them  the 
vengeful  shout,  ^^Memember  Limerick  T 

The  victory  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete; and  after  two  such  defeats,  so 
closely  following  each  other,  the  afifairs  of 
King  William  went  badly  for  a  time. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  certain  mildness 
and  mercy  observable  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  towards  the  Catholics ;  for 
a^  Lawless  has  justly  observed,  **The 
rights  of  Irishmen  and  the  pro8i)erity  of 
England  cannot  exist  together — a  melan- 
choly truth  which  the  events  of  the 
present  day  only  contribute  to  confirm, 
and  which  is  still  left  to  the  enlightened 
English  (rovemment  of  future  days  to  re- 
fute. The  lights  of  history  cannot  be 
extinguished,  nor  her  powerful  voice 
silenced.  The  conclusions  we  have  drawn 
are  irresistible,  and  the  idle  violence  which 
attempts  to  punish  their  publication  only 
impresses  those  truths  more  deeply  on  the 
mind.  The  glories  of  William  and  of 
Anne — the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  universal  conquests  of  Chatham,  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  epochs  of  Ire- 
land. Never  was  the  heart  of  our  country 
BO  low  as  when  England  was  the  envy  and 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.  The  sounds  of 
English  triumphs  were  to  her  the  sounds 
of  sorrow — the  little  tyrants  who  ruled 
her  were  inflamed  with  courage,  and 
urged  on  with  increased  rancour— the  un- 
happy Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  always 
constituted  the  nation,  were  doomed  to 
be  again  insulted  and  tortured  with  im- 
punity." 

Accordingly,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that 
the  apparent  gentleness  used  at  this  time 
towards  the  ancient  Irish  nation,  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  continuance. 
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Stdkbt,  the  lord-lieutenant,  became  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  with  the  people  of 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  continued  assertion  of  the 
supreme  powers  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  this 
new  Anglo-Irish  nationality.  But  his  un- 
popularity was  still  greater  on  account  of 
his  known  repugnance  to  still  further  and 
more  searching  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics.  He  was  soon,  therefore,  re- 
called, and  the  island  was  ruled  for  a  time 
by  three  lords-justices,  Lord  Capel,  Sir 
Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncombe.  Be- 
tween these  three,  serious  differences  of 
policy  soon  manifested  themselves;  the 
two  latter  being  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  toleration,  and  of  showing  some 
slight  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
people  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick; 
while  Capel,  as  Harris  confesses,  was 
desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
fringe that  treaty.  The  intrigues  of  the 
intolerant  party  finally  prevailed  so  far  as 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Capel  as 
lord-lieutenant;  and  in  1695  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  the  second  of  this 
reign. 

In  the  meantime  King  William  and  his 
allies  had  been  prosecuting  the  war 
against  France  with  varying  success,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  rested 
with  the  French,  at  least,  in  the  cam- 
paigns by  land.  In  1695,  however,  the 
tide  began  to  turn  in  the  Netherlands; 
and  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  that  year, 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Namur,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  defended 
by  Marshal  Boufflers,  was  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  an  arduous  siege.  For  the 
first  time,  since  first  there  were  marshals 
of  France,  a  French  Marshal  delivered  up 
a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy.  There 
was  high  rejoicing  in  En;;land  over  this 
great  event ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  event 
of  evil  omen  for  Ireland. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  there  had  been 
continual  complaints  made  by  the  Protes- 
tant **  Ascendancy,"  of  the  favr-^s  shown 
to  "  Papists,"  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement and  depression  of  the  Protestant 
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interest.  The  great  theme  of  disciusion 
in  Ireland  at  that  daj  uras  whether,  and 
how  far,  the  Articles  of  Limerick  ought 
to  he  considered  hinding ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, in  1C92,  had  addressed  the  king, 
complaining  of  the  restoration  of  certain 
confiscated  estates  to  Catholics  in  the  five 
counties  specified  in  the  articles ;  which 
restoration  was  expressly  stipulated  for 
in  the  treaty;*  and  further  requesting 
his  majesty  "  to  have  the  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  laid  before  us  [the 
parliament],  in  order  that  we  may  learn 
by  what  means,  and  under  what  pretext, 
they  have  been  granted,"  etc.  Consider- 
ably over  a  million  of  acres  had  been  ad- 
judged confiscated  in  consequence  of  the 
last  ""  rebellion,'*  and  of  this  land,  about 
one  quarter  had  been  restored  to  its  right 
owners  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  In 
short,  the  **  Irish  nation,"  as  the  handful 
of  colonists  called  themselves,  was  suffer- 
ing under  grievous  distress  and  depression; 
and  a  Mr.  Stone,  member  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  being  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  English  House,  gave  in  his  evi- 
dence so  sad  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Protestants,  as  produced  a  serious 
effect  upon  public  opinion  in  England. 
"  There  never  was,"  he  declared,  "  a 
House  of  Commons  of  that  kingdom  of 
greater  property  or  better  principles  than 
those  which  met  under  Lord  Sydney's 
administration."  He  boasted  of  their 
loyalty  and  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  alleged  that  their  opposition  to  the 
money  bills  had  been  occasioned  by  Lord 
Sydney's  arrogance  in  insisting  upon  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown 
and  Parliament ;  and  last,  and  worst  of 
all,  he  complained  "that  the  Papists  were 
in  actual  possession  of  that  liberty  which, 
if  extended  to  Protestants,  would  have 
prevented  the  necessity  of  rendering  the 
Irish  Commons  obnoxious  by  the  rejection 
of  so  many  bills."  In  short,  the  pathetic 
narration  of  these  pretended  grievances 
and  oppressions  had  brought  about,  first, 
the  recall  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  afterwards 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Capel  as  lord- 
lieutenant.  The  comparative  success  of 
William's  arms  in  the  Netherlands  con- 
tributed still  more  effectually  to  give  a 
complete  triumph  to  the  Ascendancy 
party;  and  accordingly  the  Protestant 
colonists  were  highly  gratified  when  Lord 
Capel,  in  opening  the  parliament  of  1695, 
announced  that  the  king  was  intent  on  a 
firm  settlement  of  Ireland  *'upon  a  Pro- 
testant interest."  It  might  have  been 
^  supposed  that  Ireland  was  already  pretty 
*  well  settled  in  the  interest  of  Protestants; 

*8e«  th«  Address  in  faU,   In  MacGeoglMgiiiir 
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but  the  ingenuity  of  this  parliament 
found  means  of  still  further  extending- 
and  improving  the  laws  which  already 
made  Catholics  outlaws  in  their  native 
land. 

There  waa  no  more  factious  opposition 
to  the  goremment;  the  parliament  was 
obsequious,  and  readily  passed  all  billa 
that  were  required  at  its  hands.  All  it 
asked  was  to  have  the  Papists  delivered 
up,  body  and  goods,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ascendancy.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
grievances  and  oppressions  which  the 
Protestants  now  plaintively  represented 
to  parliament  in  petitions  which  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  if  we  mention  that 
one  of  these  petitions  was  from  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  Protestant  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  complaining  that  *'  they 
were  greatly  damaged  in  their  trade  by 
the  great  numbers  of  Papists  residing 
there,  and  praying  to  be  relieved  therein." 
And,  in  fact,  those  honest  Protestants 
were  relieved  by  express  enactment. 
Another  petition,  gravely  presented  to 
parliament,  was  "  A  petition  of  .one  Ed- 
ward Sprag,  and  others,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  other  Protestant  porters,  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Dublin,  complaining 
that  one  Darby  Ryan,  a  Papist,  employed 
porters  of  his  own  persuasion."*  Tiiia 
petition  was  referred,  like  others,  to  th& 
Committee  on  Grievances."  The  griev- 
ances of  persecuted  Protestants,  however,, 
were  soon  to  have  an  end. 

Catholics  had  been  already  excluded 
from  the  legislature,  from  the  corpora- 
tions, and  from  the  liberal  professions; 
but  wo  have  seen  thut  they  could  still 
damage  the  trade  of  Protestant  artificera 
in  Limerick,  and  even  compete  with  Pro- 
testant coal-porters  in  Dublin.  The  par- 
liament of  Lord  Capel  was  now  about  to 
take  such  order  with  them  that  it  waa 
hoped  they  would  never  trouble  the  Pro- 
testant interest  any  more.  The  first  re- 
quisite was  to  effectually  disarm  tliem. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  enactments 
Is  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing the  government  by  disarmln*;  the 
Papists."!  By  this  act,  all  Catholica 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  were  re- 
quired to  discover  and  deliver  up  i)y  a 
certain  day,  to  the  justices  or  civil  ofTi^-ers, 
all  their  arms  and  ammunition.  After 
that  day  search  might  be  made  in  ilieir 
houses  for  concealed  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  any  two  justices,  or  a  miiyor, 
or  sheriff,  might  grant  the  search- 
warrant,  and  compel  any  Catholic  sus- 
pected of  having  concealed  arms,  etc.,  to 
appear  before  them  and  answer  the  charge 

*  Oomrooni  Jonmals. 
t  7  Wm.  UL  c  ft. 
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or  suspicion  upon  bis  oath.*  The  punish 
menu  were  to  be  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
pillory  and  whipping.  It  is  impossible  to 
liescribe  the  minute  and  curious  tyranny 
to  which  this  statute  gave  rise  in  every 
parish  of  the  island.  Especially  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  an  armed  yeo- 
manry, exclusively  Protestant,  it  fared 
ill  with  any  Catholic  who  fell,  for  any 
reason  under  the  displeasure  of  his  for- 
midable neighbours.  Any  pretext  was 
sufficient  for  pointing  him  out  to  sus- 
picion. Any  neighbouring  magistrate 
might  visit  him.  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
and  search  his  bed  for  arms.  No  Papist 
was  safe  from  suspicion  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  fines ;  and  woe  to  the 
Papist  who  had  a  handsome  daughter  I 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  any  me- 
thod of  degrading  human  nature  more 
effectual  than  the  prohibition  of  arms ; 
but  the  parliament  resolved  to  employ 
still  another  way.  This  was  to  prohibit 
education.  Catholics  were  already  de- 
barred from  being  tutors  or  teachers ;  and 
many  Catholic  young  men  were  sent  for 
education  to  the  schools  and  universities 
of  the  continent.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
"  that  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland  should, 
after  that  session,  go,  or  send  any  child 
or  person,  to  be  educated  in  any  popish 
university,  college,  or  school,  or  in  any 
private  family ;  or  if  such  child  should, 
by  any  x>opish  person,  be  instructed  in  the 
popish  religion  ;  or  if  any  subjects  of  Ire- 
land should  send  money  or  things  towards 
the  maintenance  of  such  child,  or  other 
person  already  sent,  or  to  be  sent,  every 
such  offender,  being  thereof  convicted, 
should  be  forever  disabled  to  sue  or  pro- 
secute any  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion in  law  or  equity  ;  to  be  guardian,  ad- 
ministrator, or  executor  to  any  person, 
or  to  be  capable  of  any  legacy,  or  deed  of 
gift ;  and,  besides,  should  forfeit  all  their 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  during 
their  lives."t  It  was  further  enacted,  that 
•*  No  Papist,  after  the  20th  January,  1695, 
shall  be  capable  to  have,  or  keep  in  his 
possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  any 
other,  to  his  use,  or  at  bis  disposition,  any 
horse,  gtlding,  or  mare,  of  the  value  of  £b 
or  more ;"  with  the  usual  clauses  to  in- 
duce Protestants  to  inform,  and  cause 
search  to  be  made'  for  the  contraband 
horses  ;  the  property  of  the  horses  to  be 
vested  in  the  discoverer. 

The  two  acts  before  mentioned  at  once 
bred  in  IreHnd  a  great  swarm  of  infor- 
mers and  detectives,  who  have  been  a 

*  This  enactment,  nnder  rarioas  new  forma  and 
is  tlie  law  at  this  day. 

t  4  Wm.  and  Uary,  c  4. 


grievous  plague  upon  the  country  ever 
since.  But  the  penal  code  was  still  far 
from  complete.  It  was  thought  needful 
to  strike  at  the  Catholics  more  directly 
through  their  religion  itself,  in  which  it 
was  observed  they  took  much  comfort. 
Therefore,  it  was  enacted  by  the  same 
Parliament  ''That  all  popish  archbishops, 
bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular  popish 
clergy,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ec- . 
clesiastical  jurisdiction,  shall  depart  this 
kingdom  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1698."  If  any  of  them  remained  aftei 
that  day,  or  returned,  the  delinquents 
were  to  be  transported,  and  if  they  re- 
turned again,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  to  suffer  accordingly."  To  pretend  a 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  to 
banish  bishops,  and  thus  prevent  orders, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  liberal 
proceeding;  but  there  were  still  more 
minute  provisions  made,  after  banishing 
the  clergy,  for  the  continual  torture  of 
the  laity.  For  example,  this  same  parlia- 
ment, 1695,  enacted  a  statute  which  im- 
posed a  fine  of  two  shillings  (and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  whippina)  upon  **  every 
common  labourer  being  hired,  or  other 
servant  retained,  who  shall  refuse  to  work 
at  the  usual  and  accustomed  wages,  upon 
any  day  except  the  days  appointed  by  the 
this  statute  to  be  kept  holy ;  namely,  all 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and  certain  other 
days  named  therein." 

Another  act  was  passed  by  this  parlia- 
ment "to  prevent  Protestants  intermarry- 
ing with  Papists,"  in  order  to  obviate  the 
possible  danger  of  the  two  nations  becom- 
ing gradually  amalgamated  by  afiinities 
and  family  interests ;  and  as  the  Catholics, 
in  some  places,  were  associating  together 
to  place  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  le  • 
gal  advisers,  an  act  was  passed  "to 
prevent  Papists  being  solicitors."  It 
must  not  be  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
parliament  which  violated,  by  so  many 
ingenious  laws,  the  conditions  made  at  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  did  also  gravely 
and  solemnly  pass  an  act  "for  the  confir- 
mation of  Articles  made  at  the  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Limerick — or  so  much  there- 
of," said  the  preamble,  "  as  may  consist 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  these  kingdoms."  The 
greater  part,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the 
stipulations  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
contained  in  those  articles,  had  been  de- 
liberately and  avowedly  violated  by  the 
very  legislature  which  enacted  this  hypo- 
critical act.  It  passed  almost  unanimously 
in  the  Conmions  ;  but  unexpectedjy  met 
with  vigorous  resistance  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  where,  on  its  final  passage,  a  for* 
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mal  proteit  against  it  was  entered  by  a 
number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  even 
bj  tome  Anglican  biBhopt.  The  protest 
was  signed  by  the  lords  Dnocannon, 
Londonderry  and  Tyrone,  the  barons  of 
Limerick,  Howth,  Ossory,  Killaloe,  Kerry, 
Strabane  and  Kingston,  and  also  by  the 
bishops  of  Derry,  £lphin,  Clonfert,  KUdare 
and  Killala.  It  gave  these  reasons  for  the 
protest: 

*'  1.  Because  the  title  did  not  agree  with 
the  body  of  the  bill ;  the  title  being  an  act 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Irish  articles, 
whereas  no  one  of  said  articles  was  therein 
fully  confirmed.  2.  Because  the  articles 
were  to  be  confirmed  to  them  to  whom 
they  were  granted ;  but  the  confirmation 
of  them  by  that  bill  was  such,  that  it 
put  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
were  in  before.  8.  Because  the  bill 
omitted  the  material  words,  *  and  all  such  as 
are  under  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'  which  were  by  his  Majesty's 
titles  patent,  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
second  article;  and  several  persons  had 
been  adjudged  within  said  articles  who 
would,  if  the  bill  passed  into  law,  be 
entirely  barred  and  excluded,  so  that 
the  words  omitted  being  so  very  material, 
and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  after 
a  solemn  debate  in  council,  some 
express  reason  ought  to  be  assigned 
in  the  bill,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world 
of  that  omission.  4.  Because  several 
words  were  inserted  in  the  bill  which 
were  not  in  the  articles,  and  others  omit- 
ted, which  altered  both  the  sense  and  the 
meaning  thereof.  Lastly,  because  they 
apprehended  that  many  Protestants  might 
and  would  suffer  by  the  bill  in  their  just 
rights  and  pretensions,  by  reason  of  their 
having  purchased,  and  lent  money,  upon 
the  faith  of  said  article." 

Of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  further  de- 
taU: 

"A  petition  of  Robert  Cusack,  gentle- 
man, Captain  Francis  Segrave  and  Cap- 
tain Maurice  Eustace,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others,  comprised  under  the 
Articles  of  Limerick,  setting  forth,  that 
in  the  said  bill  [act  to  confirm,  &c.]  there 
were  several  clauses  that  would  frustrate 
the  petitioners  of  the  benefit  of  the  same, 
and  if  passed  into  a  law  would  turn  to  the 
ruin  of  some,  and  the  prejudiceof  all  persons 
entitled  to  the  benetit  of  the  said  articles, 
and  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  to  said 
matters,  having  been  presented  and  read, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  said 
petition  should  be  rejected." 

King  William  was  all  this  while  busily 
engaged  in  carrpng  on  the  war  against 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his  mind  was 


profoundly  occupied  about  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  He  seems  to  have  definitely 
given  up  Ireland,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Ascendency  at  its  pleasure.  Tet  he  had 
received  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick :— he  had  engaged  his  royal 
faith  to  its  observance ;— he  had  further 
engaged  that  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure said  Roman  Catholics  such  further 
security  as  might  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their 
said  religion.  And  he  not  only  did  not 
endeavour  to  procure  any  such  further 
security,  but  he  gave  his  royal  assent, 
without  the  least  objection,  to  every  one 
of  these  acts  of  Parliament,  carefully  de- 
priving them  of  such  securities  as  they 
had,  and  imposing  new  and  grievous  op- 
pressions **  upon  the  account  of  their  said 
religion."  It  is  expressly  on  account  of 
this  shameful  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  King  that  Orange  squires  and  gen- 
tlemen, from  that  day  to  this,  have  been 
enthusiastically  toasting  **the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  Uie  great 
and  good  King  William." 

The  war  was  still  raging  all  over 
Europe  ;  and  multitudes  of  young  Irish- 
men were  quitting  aland  where  they  were 
henceforth  strangers  and  outlaws  on  their 
own  soil,  to  find  under  the  banners  of 
France  an  opportunity  for  such  distinction 
as  exiles  may  hope  to  win.  Brilliant  re- 
ports of  the  achievements  of  the  old  regi- 
ments of  Limerick  on  many  a  field,  came 
to  Ireland  by  stray  travellers  from  the 
continent,  and  inspired  the  high-spirited 
youth  of  the  country  with  an  ambition  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
brigade.  They  had  heard,  for  example,  of 
the  great  victories  of  Steinkirk  and  of 
Landen;  and  how  at  Marsiglia,  on  the 
Italian  slope  of  the  Alps,  the  French 
marshal,  Catinat,  obtained  a  splendid  vic- 
tory over  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
— a  victory,  says  Voltaire,  "  so  much  the 
more  glorious  as  the  Prince  Eugene  was 
one  of  the  adverse  generals ;"  and  how  the 
conduct  of  the  Irish  troops,  who  served 
under  Catinat  on  that  occasion,  gained 
the  applause  of  Europe  and  the  thanks 
of  King  Louis.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, seeing  the  depressing  and  humili- 
ating condition  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced a  home,  that  there  was  a  large  and 
continual  emigration  of  the  best  blood  of 
Ireland,  at  this  thne,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  following  century.  These  exiles 
were  not  confined  to  the  x>eople  of  the 
Celtic  Irish  clans;  for  all  the  English 
settlers  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  of  course  been 
Catholic,  and  these  families  generally  ad- 
]  hered  to  the  old  religion.    Thus  these  old 
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Engliah  found  themaelYes  inducted  in  all 
the  severitiet  of  the  penal  laws,  along  with 
the  primeral  Scotic  people,  and  they  had 
now  theax  full  proportion  in  the  ranks  of 
tbB  military  adyentorers  who  sought  ser- 
Tioe  on  &e  continent.  Accordingly, 
ainong  the  distinguished  names  of  the 
Irish  hrigades,  hy  the  side  of  the  Milesian 
Sarsfields,  O'Briens,  and  01>onnell8,  we 
find  the  Norman-descended  Dillons, 
Boches,  and  Fitzgeralds.  Of  the  amount 
of  that  great  emigration  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  any  veiy  exact  idea;  but  on  this 
subject  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
the  learned  Abb^  MacGeoghegan,  who 
was  chaplain  in  the  brigade,  and  who  de- 
Toted  hunself  to  the  task  of  recording  the 
history  of  his  country.  He  aflbms  that 
reseanshes  in  the  office  of  the  French  War 
Department  show  that  from  the  arrival 
of  Uie  Irish  troops  in  France,  in  1691,  to 
the  year  1745  (the  year  of  Fontenoy), 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Irishmen  died  in  the  serrice  of 
France.  The  statement  may  seem  almost 
incredible;  especially  as  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria had  also  their  share  of  our  mQitary 
exiles ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  expatriation 
of  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  the  Irish 
people  was  now  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and 
the  remaining  population,  deprived  of 
their  natural  chiefs,  became  still  more 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Baron  Macaulay,  whose  language  is  never 
too  courteous  in  speaking  of  the  Irish, 
takes  evident  delight  in  dwelling  on  the 
abject  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  at  this  time.  He  calls  them 
'* Pariahs;"  compares  their  position,  in 
the  disputes  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish  parliament,  with  that  of  *^  the 
Bed  Indians  in  the  dispute  between  Old 
£ngland  and  New  England  about  the 
Stamp  Act  f*  mentions  with  complacency, 
that  Dean  Swift  **  no  more  considered  him- 
self as  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman 
bom  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hin- 
doo;" and  says  very  truly,  though 
coajnsely,  that  none  of  the  "  patriots"  of 
the  seventeenth  century  "  ever  thought  of 
appealing  to  the  native  population — they 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing 
to  the  swim."  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  choicest  intellect  and  energy  of  the 
Irish  race  were  now  to  be  looked  for  at 
the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid,  and 
Vienna,  or  under  the  standards  of  France 
on  every  battle-field  of  Europe.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said,  at  this 
date,  to  disappear  from  political  history, 
and  BO  remained  till  the  era  of  the  volun- 
teering. 
Obscure  and  despised  as  they  were, 


escape  the  curious  eye  of  the  lawyers  and 
legislators  of  the  "  Ascendency."  In  fact 
we  have  not  yet  advanced  far  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  Penal  Laws. 


CHAPTEBIV. 
i«8»-i7(a. 

Predominance  of  the  EnglUh  Parliament.— Moly- 
oeax.— Decisire  action  of  the  English  Parliament. 
— Ck>nrt  and  ooantry  parties.— Sappression  of 
woollen  manofactore. — Commission  of  confiscated 
esUtes.  — rts  revelations.  —  Vexation  of  King 
William.— Peace  of  Kyswick.— Act  for  e^tab- 
llshing  the  Protestant  socoession.— Death  of 
William. 

Whils  the  ancient  Irish  nation  lay  in 
this  miserable  condition  of  utter  nullity, 
the  Protestant  colony  continued  its  efforts 
to  vindicate  its  independence  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. Not  only  was  its  parliament  com- 
pelled to  send  over  to  London  the  "heads" 
of  its  bills  to  be  ratified  there,  but  the 
British  Parliament  still  persisted  in  exer- 
cising an  original  jurisdiction  in  Ireland, 
and  to  bind  that  kingdom  by  laws  made 
in  England,  without  any  concurrence 
asked  or  obtained  from  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. It  was  always  the  firm  resolve, 
both  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  deny  and  trample  upon  these  as- 
sumed pretensions  of  their  colony  in  Ire^ 
land  to  be  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  should  not  have  been  very 
jealous  of  any  power  with  which  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendency  might  be  armed,  when 
they  so  faithfully  turned  those  arms 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
their  Catholic  countrymen.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  however,  presumed  rather  too 
much  on  its  past  services  to  England. 
Though  they  were  so  obedient  as  to  forge 
chains  for  the  Catholics,  they  should  not 
flatter  themselves  with  the  liberty  of 
making  their  own  laws  or  regulating  their 
own  slaves.  They  were,  for  the  future, 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  humbled 
agents  of  an  English  Government,  prompt 
at  every  call  which  national  jealousy 
would  give  to  inflict  or  to  suspend  the 
torture. 

In  short,  the  Irish  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency was  soon  to  be  taught  that  it  was 
the  mere  agent  of  English  empire,  and 
must  aspire  to  no  other  freedom  than  the 
freedom  to  oppress  and  trample  upon  the 
ancient  Irish  nation.    "Your  ancestors,** 


howerer,  tbey  were  not  too  humble  to '  said  Mr.  Curran  to  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
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hundred  yean  after — ''Tour  ancestors 
thought  themselves  the  oppressors  of 
their  fellow-subjects — ^but  they  were  only 
their  gaolers ;  and  the  justice  of  Prori- 
dence  would  have  been  frustrated  if  their 
own  slavery  had  not  been  the  punishment 
of  their  vice  and  of  their  folly/'  This 
appeared  very  plainly  when  Mr.  William 
Molyneux,  one  of  the  members  for  Dublin 
University,  published,  in  1698,  his  work 
entitled  "The  case  of  Ireland  being  bound 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England  stated/* 
a  production  which  owes  its  fame  rather 
to  the  indignant  sensation  it  made  in 
England,  than  to  any  peculiar  merits  of 
its  own.  It  professed  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  government  and  of  human 
society,  and  was,  in  fact,  more  abstrate 
and  metaphysical  than  legal.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Locke,  had  found  his 
principles  in  the  writings  of  that  philoso- 
pher, and  had  even  submitted  his  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Locke's  approval.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  book,  however,  and  the 
only  practical  part,  was  the  distinct  asser- 
tion of  the  independent  power  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  as  the  legislature  of  a  so- 
vereign state;  and  consequent  denial  of 
the  right  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
English  Parliament  to  bind  Ireland  by  its 
own  enactments.  The  book  at  once  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  was  speedily 
replied  to  by  two  writers,  named  Carey 
and  Atwood.  A  committee  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  then  appointed  to 
examine  the  obnoxious  pamphlet,  and  on 
the  report  of  that  committee,  it  was  un- 
animously resolved  "  that  the  said  book 
was  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
crown,  and  to  the  people  of  England,"  etc. 
The  Uouse,  in  a  body,  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  setting  forth  what  they 
called  the  bold  and  pernicious  assertions 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  publication, 
which  they  declared  to  have  been 
''more  fully  and  authentically  affirmed 
by  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  during 
their  late  sessions,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  a  bill  transmitted  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  entitled  '  An  act  for 
the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  government ;'  whereby  an  act  of  par- 
liament made  in  England  was  pretended 
to  be  re-enacted,  and  divers  alterations 
therein  made ;  and  they  assured  his  ma- 
jesty of  their  ready  concurrence  and  as- 
sistance to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
dependence  and  subordination  of  Ireland 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm ;  and 
they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  that 
he  would  discourage  all  things  which 
might  in  any  degree  lessen  or  impair  that 


dependence."  The  king  promptly  replie<l 
*'  that  he  would  take  care  that  what  wa.» 
complained  of  might  be  prevented  and  re* 
dressed  as  the  Commons  desired."  Sucl» 
was  the  extreme  political  depression  of 
Ireland,  that  this  haughty  procedure  oc- 
casioned no  visible  resentment  in  her  par- 
liament,  although  the  leaven  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Molyneux  was  still  working  in 
men's  minds;  was  afterwards  improved 
by  Swift  and  Lucas,  and  at  length  became 
irresistible,  and  ripened  into  an  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament  in  1782.  Mean- 
time the  proscribed  Catholics  took  no  in- 
terest in  the  controversy  at  all,  and  seemed 
insensible  to  its  progress.  As  the  ex- 
cellent Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagar, 
afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions 
excited  by  Lucas,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ^'  X 
am  by  no  means  interested,  nor  is  any  of 
our  unfortunate  population,  in  this  affair 
of  Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  have 
betrayed  such  malice  towards  such  un- 
fortunate slaves  as  we."  And  he  truly 
adds,  **  These  boasters,  the  Whigs,  wish 
to  have  liberty  all  to  themselves."  In 
short,  the  two  parties  then  existing  in 
Ireland,  and  termed  the  court  and  countiy 
parties,  wero  divided  mainly  upon  this 
question :  Is  the  conquered  nation  to  be 
governed  and  exploited  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  Uie  colonial  interest  ?  or,  Are  all  in- 
terests in  Ireland,  both  colonial  and  na- 
tive, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  be 
subservient  and  tributary  to  England? 
Candour  requires  it  to  be  stated  that  of 
Uiese  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try, the  former  was  rather  more  favourable 
to  the  down-trodden  Catholics ;  a  fact  of 
which  several  examples  will  soon  have  to 
be  related.  At  that  moment  the  court 
party  held  the  sway,  and  the  English 
Parliament  ruled  all. 

The  English  were  not  disposed  to  let 
their  predominance  remain  without  prac- 
tical fruits,  as  appeared  in  the  proceedings 
touching  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 
During  the  few  first  years  of  William's 
reign,  there  being  then  abundance  of 
sheep  in  Ireland,  and  also  much  cheap 
labour,  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths ;  these 
fabrics  were  exported  in  some  quantity  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  many  cases  the 
Irish  manufacturer  was  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  English.  But  England  was  then 
using  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  entire 
control  of  this  gainful  trade;  and  the 
competition  of  Ireland  gave  great  um- 
brage. It  is  true  that  the  woollen-trade 
in  Ireland,  and  all  the  profits  of  its  export 
and  sale,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  and  that  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  would  fain  have  extended 
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axfed  protected  it  if  they  had  been  per- 
mitted. Bat  here,  again,  the  English 
power  stepped  in,  and  controlled  eveiy 
thing  according  to  its  own  interest.  The 
two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ad- 
dressed King  William,  urging  that  some 
immediate  remedy  most  ^  found  against 
the  obnoxious  trade  in  Ireland.  The 
Ix>rds,  after  detailing  the  intolerable  op- 
pression which  was  inflicted  upon  deserv- 
ing industrious  people  in  England,  ex- 
pressed themseWes  thus:  ** Wherefore, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  most  sacred 
majesty,  that  your  majesty  would  be 
pleased,  in  the  most  public  and  effectual 
way  that  may  h^,  to  declare  to  all  your 
subjects  of  Ireland,  that  the  gprowth  and 
increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture  that 
hath  long  been,  and  will  be  ever,  looked 
upon  with  great  jealousy  by  all  your  sub- 
jects of  tlus  kingdom,  and  if  not  timely 
rtmedied,  may  occasion  very  strict  laws 
totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  scone." 
Probably  no  more  shameless  avowal  of 
British  greediness  was  ever  made,  even  by 
the  parliament  of  England.  But  the  king 
replied  at  once  that  *'  he  would  do  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  discourage  the  wooUen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  ;*'  in  other  words, 
to  ruin  his  subjects  of  that  island.  The 
Irish  Parliament  was  now  also  assembled  in 
Dublin.  The  Earl  of  Gal  way  and  two  others 
were  lords-justices ;  and  they,  pursuant  to 
their  instructions,  recommended  to  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  means  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  to  en- 
courage the  linen.  The  Commons,  in  their 
address,  meekly  replied,  that  "  they  shall 
heartily  endeavour"  to  encourage  the 
linen  trade ;  and  as  to  the  woollen,  they 
tamely  express  their  hope  to  find  such  a 
temperament  that  the  same  may  not  be 
injurious  to  England.  The  temperament 
they  found  was  in  the  acts  which  were 
passed  in  the  following  year,  1699,  which 
minutely  regulated  everything  relating  to 
wool.  In  the  first  place,  all  export  of 
Irish  woollen  cloths  was  prohibited,  except 
to  England  and  Wales.  The  exception 
was  delusive,  because  heavy  duties, 
amounting  to  a  prohibition,  prevented 
Irish  cloth  from  being  imported  into 
England  or  Wales.  Irish  wool,  there- 
after, had  to  be  sent  to  England  in  a  raw 
state,  to  be  woven  in  Yorkshire ;  and  even 
this  export  was  cramped  by  appointing 
one  single  English  port,  Barnstable,  as 
the  only  point  where  it  could  legally 
enter.  All  attempts  at  foreign  commerce 
in  Ireland  were  at  this  time  impeded,  also, 
by  the  "  Navigation  Laws,"  which  had 
long  prohibited  all  direct  trade  between 
Ireland  and  the  colonies ;  no  colonial  pro- 
dace,  under  those  laws,  could  be  carried 


to  Ireland  until  after  it  should  have  first 
entered  an  English  x>ort,  and  been  un- 
loaded there.  The  object  of  these  laws, 
of  course,  was  to  secure  to  English  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  a  monopoly  of  ail 
such  trade,  and  they  had  the  desired 
effect,  so  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  could  truly  write : 
"  The  conveniency  of  ports  and  liarbours, 
which  nature  had  bestowed  so  libenUly 
ui>on  this  kingdom,  is  of  no  more  use  to 
us  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon." 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  navigation 
acts  were  not  new ;  they  had  existed  be- 
fore the  last  Revolution,  and  had  been 
repealed  by  the  excellent  parliament  of 
1689,  under  King  James,  consisting  in- 
differently of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  really  representing  an  Irish  nation— 
that  same  parliament  which  had  also 
enacted  perfect  liberty  for  all  religions, 
and  had  swept  away  a  most  foul  mass  of 
penal  laws  from  the  statute-book ;  but  on 
the  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  all 
the  enactments  of  that  parliament  were 
ignored,  and  the  penal  laws  and  restric- 
tions on  trade  re-appeared  in  full  force. 

With  such  a  deliberate  system  in  full 
operation,not  only  to  putdown  the  political 
pretensions,  but  to  destroy  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  all  enforced  directly  by  Eng- 
lish statutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
country  party,  which  so  proudly  claimed 
national  independence,  had  but  very  slen- 
der chances  at  that  time.  Another  event 
still  further  illustrated  this  fact.  The 
English  Parliament, which  was  continually 
importuned  by  the  king  for  grants  of 
money  to  carry  on  his  darling  war  against 
Louis  XIV.,  found  that  the  immense 
amount  of  confiscated  lands,  forfeited  by 
the  "  rebellion"  (as  the  national  war  was 
called),  had  been  squandered  upon  King 
William's  favourites,  or  leased  at  in- 
sufficient rents,  also  a  small  portion  of  it 
restored  to  its  owners  who  had  satisfied 
the  government  that  they  were  innocent. 
That  parliament  therefore  resolved,  be- 
fore making  any  more  grants  of  money, 
to  inquire  how  the  forfeitures  had  been 
made  available  for  the  public  service.  A 
commission  was  appointed  by  a  vote  of 
parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  a  grant  of  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  for  military 
and  naval  expenses.  The  form  of  thi: 
commission  was  itself  an  intimation  thai 
nothing  less  was  contemplated  than  re 
sumption  of  all  the  lands  granted  bj 
special  favour  of  the  king.  This  was  very 
hard  upon  his  majesty,  and  he  regarded 
the  proceeding  with  sour  and  silent  dis- 
pleasure ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  granted  out 
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of  these  forfeitures  immense  estates  to 
William  Bentinck,  whom  he  created  Lord 
Woodstock,  to  Ginkell,  Lord  Athlone,  and 
others  of  his  Dutch  friends  ;—especiall7, 
he  had  bestowed  orer  95,600  acres  on  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  Countess  of  Orkney,  a 
lady  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
"had  inspired  William  with  a  passion 
which  had  caused  much  scandal  and  un- 
happiness  in  the  little  court  of  the  Hague" 
^where,  in  fact,  his  lawful  wife  resided. 
If  the  consideration  of  the  grant  was  of 
the  kind  here  intimated,it  must  be  allowed 
that  William  piud  the  lady  royally,  out  of 
others'  estates.  The  commissioners  fur- 
ther report  great  corruption  and  bribery 
in  the  matter  of  procuring  pardons, 
and  astonishing  waste  and  destruction, 
especially  of  the  fine  woods,  which  had 
covered  wide  regions  of  the  island.  The 
drift  of  their  report  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  dealings  with  those  confiscated  lands 
were  one  foul  and  monstrous  job. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked  Uiat  this  in- 
quiry and  report  were  by  no  means  in  the 
interest  of  the  plundered  Catholics,  the 
right  owners  of  all  those  estates ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  points  dwelt  on  most 
bitterly  by  the  commissioners  was  the 
restoration  of  a  small  portion  of  them  to 
Catholic  proprietors,  under  what  the  com- 
missioners considered  delusive  pretences ; 
and  the  resumption  which  they  contem- 
plated was  to  have  the  effect  of  again  tak- 
ing away  those  wrecks  and  remnants  of 
the  property  of  Catholics  which  had  been 
redeemed  out  of  the  general  ruin.  The 
English  House  of  Commons,  in  a  violent 
ferment,  immediately  resolved  "that  a 
bill  bo  brought  in  to  apply  all  the  forfeited 
estates  and  interests  in  Ireland,  and  all 
grants  thereof,  and  of  the  rents  and  re- 
Yenues  belonging  to  the  crown  within 
that  kingdom  since  the  18th  February, 
1689,  to  the  use  of  the  public."  Then  a 
"Court  of  Delegates"  was  appointed  to 
determine  claims;  and  it  was  resolved  by 
the  House  "  that  they  would  not  receive 
any  petitions  whatever  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill."  The  report  of  the 
commission  had  been  signed  only  by  four 
commissioners  out  of  seven,  namdy,  by 
Annesley,  Trenchard,  Hamilton,  and 
Langford,  the  other  three  having  dis- 
sented. The  House,  therefore,  came  to 
the  resolution,  "  that  Francis  Annesley, 
John  Trenchard,  James  Hamilton,  and 
Henry  Langford,  Esqs.,  had  acquitted 
themselves  with  understanding,  courage, 
and  integrity ;  which  was  an  implied  cen- 
sure on  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  the 
three  dissentient  commissioners ;  and  the 
House  went  so  far  as  to  vote  Sir  Richard 


Levinge  to  be  the  author  of  certain 
groundless  and  scandalous  aspersions  res- 
pecting the  commissioners  who  had  signed 
the  report,  and  to  commit  him,  thereupon, 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  There  were  fon^ 
and  acrimonious  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  a  sharp  address  to  the  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sense  of  the  majority,  and  a 
submissive  answer  from  his  majesty,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  led  by  inclination, 
but  thought  himself  obliged,  in  justice, 
to  reward  those  who  had  served  well, 
and  particularly  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited 
to  him  by  the  rebellion  there.  And  the 
House  resolved,  in  reply,  "  that  whoerer 
advised  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  House  has  used  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  create  a  misunderstanding 
and  jealousy  between  the  king  and  his 
people."  The  "Bill  of  Resumption"  of 
the  forfeited  estates  finally  passed,  after 
rehement  opposition,  and  received  the  re- 
luctant royal  assent  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1700,  on  which  day  his  majesty  prorogued 
the  Houses,  without  any  speech,  thinking 
there  was  no  room  for  the  usual  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  and  gratitude;  and 
not  choosing  to  give  any  public  proof  of 
discontent  or  resentment.  In  all  these 
parliamentary  disputes  there  was  not  the 
least  question  of  the  rights  or  claims  of 
any  Irish  Catholic ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  would  have  been  the  slightest  op- 
position to  any  scheme  which  concerned 
merely  the  resumption  of  lands  restored 
to  them.  The  biographer  of  William  re- 
marks, "that  no  transaction  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  so  pressed  upon  his 
spirits,  or  so  humbled  his  pride,  as  the 
resumption  of  the  grants  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment." This  may  be  easily  believed ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  we  find  no  such 
opinion  from  King  William's  enthusiastic 
biographer  when  he  was  called  on  to  set 
his  seal  to  the  legislative  violations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  could  ill  bear 
to  deprive  his  Dutch  courtiers  of  their 
Irish  estates ;  but  it  was  of  small  moment  to 
him  to  beggar  and  oppress  millions  of  Irish- 
men, in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  faith. 
In  his  private  despatches  to  Lord  Gal- 
way,  shortly  after  the  rising  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  says:  "You  may  judge 
what  vexation  all  their  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings gave  me ;  and  I  assure  you,  your 
being  deprived  of  what  I  gave  you  with 
so  much  pleasure  is  not  the  least  of  my 
griefs.  I  never  had  more  occasion  than 
at  present  for  persons  of  your  capacity 
and  fidelity.  I  hope  I  shall  find  oppor- 
tunities to  give  you  marks  of  my  esteem 
I  and  friendship." 
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The  diort  remainder  of  WiUiam'i  reign 
wms  occupied  chieflj  with  negotiations  on 
the  continent;  and  with  of dilations  of 
Ilia  policy  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties ;  according  to  the  use  which  he 
thought  be  oonld  make  of  those  parties 
lespectiTely  in  promoting  his  views 
against  France— the  only  use  which  he 
ooold  erer  see  in  English  parties,  to  say 
nothing  of  Irish  ones.  The  peace  of 
llyswick  was  signed  in  1697 ;  but  in  1701, 
King  James  died  at  St.  Germains ;  and 
his  son  (afterwards  called  the  Pretender) 
was  recognized  as  King  James  IIL  of 
England  by  the  king  and  court  of  France, 
who  paid  their  visits  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  at  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains. King  William  immediately  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  Paris;  and 
again  there  was  the  evident  and  imminent 
necessity  of  a  new  war  with  France ; 
which  was  all  that  King  William  lived 
for.  He  was  not,  however,  to  live  much 
longer. 

The  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  King  James 
11^  gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  last  act  of  this  reign — by  which 
the  crown  of  England  was  settled  on  the 
House  of  Hanover,  after  the  demise  of 
Anne.  This  act  was  repeated,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  by  the  servile  parliament  of 
the  Irish  colony.  But  though  a  highly 
important  settlement  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
aroused  the  smallest  interest  in  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  now  to  be 
their  opinion,  and  indeed  the  opinion  was 
just,  ihaX  it  mattered  nothing  to  them  for 
the  future  whether  Stuarts  or  Hanoverians 
ahould  rule  in  England.  They  had  had 
hitter  experience  of  the  one  dynasty ; 
and  did  not  know  that  they  were  yet  to 
have  a  more  terrible  experience  of  the 
other. 

King  William  had  fallen  into  very  bad 
health ;  but  still  occupied  himself  in  vast 
projects  concerning  his  great  concern, 
^*  the  destinies  of  Europe."  His  speech, 
on  the  assembling  of  his  last  parliament, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1701,  will  show 
how  his  active  mind  was  occupied  to  the 
last.  **  I  persuade  myself,"  said  the  king, 
"  that  you  are  met  together,  full  of  that 
just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of 
Europe,  and  that  resentment  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  French  king,  which 
has  been  so  fully  and  universally  expressed 
in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my 
people.  Tbe  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 
this  parliament ;  all  matters  are  at  a  stand 
till  yuur  resolutions  are  known.  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  disappoint  the  only  hopes 


of  our  enemies  by  your  unanimity.  I  have 
shown,  and  will  always  show,  how  desirous 
I  am  to  be  the  conmion  father  of  all  my 
people.  Do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay  aside 
parties  and  divisions.  Let  there  be  no 
other  distinction  heard  of  among  us  for 
the  future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  estab- 
lishment, and  of  those  who  mean  a  popish 
prince  and  a  French  government.  If  you 
do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  see  England 
hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  be  in- 
deed at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
it  will  appear  by  your  right  improving 
the  present  opportunity."  The  king 
meant  by  voting  large  supplies  for  war 
with  France.  But  King  William  was  at 
the  end  of  his  wars;  he  was  destined  never 
to  make  any  more  of  his  famous  retreats 
before  French  marshals ;  and  he  died  in 
little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
speech,  8th  of  March,  1702,  his  death  hav- 
ing been  hastened  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton 
Court.  His  death  was  little  regretted, 
save  in  Holland,  by  anybody ;  even  by  the 
squires  of  the  "  Ascendency"  in  Ireland, 
who  long  toasted  in  their  cups  his 
"  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory." 
He  had  no  personal  quality  that  could  en- 
dear him  to  any  human  being,  imless  the 
common  quality  of  personal  bravery  may 
be  so  accounted.  His  religion  was  hatred 
to  Papists ;  his  fair  fame  was  stained  by 
faithlessness  and  cruelty,  and  he  will  be 
forever  named  in  history,  the  Treaty- 
breaker  of  Limerick  and  the  assassin  of 
Glencoe. 


CHAPTEH  V. 

1703—1704. 

Qneen  Anne.— Bochester  lord-lleatsnsnt. — Ormond 
lord-lieutenant. — War  on  the  continent — Successes 
under  Marlborough. — Second  formal  breach  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Limerick. — Bill  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery. — Clause  against  the  Dissenters. 
— Catholic  lawyers  heard  against  the  bill — Plead- 
ing of  Sir  Toby  Butler.— BUI  passed.— Object  of 
the  Penal  Laws  — To  get  hold  of  the  property  of 
Catholics.— Recall  of  the  Edict  ol  Nantes.- Irish 
on  the  continent. — Cremona. 

The  Princess  Anne,  generally  called  at 
that  time  Anne  of  Denmark,  because  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
succeeded  William  on  the  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
King  James  H.,  in  vindication  of  whose 
rights  the  Irish  nation  had  fought  so 
desperately,  and  suffered  so  cruelly.  She 
was  acknowledged  as  queen,  avowedly  as 
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the  last  of  her  race,  hy  virtue  of  the  act 
establishing  the  succession  in  the  House 
of  Hanover;  and  her  brother  was  an  at- 
tainted and  proscribed  outlaw.  But  if  the 
Irish  people  had  imagined  that  anj  Stuart, 
or  indeed  any  English  sovereign,  could 
either  be  moved  by  gratitude  for  their 
loy^  service,  or  stung  by  resentment 
against  the  dominant  Whig  party,  which 
ruined  and  degraded  the  Stuart  family,  to 
the  point  of  interposing  or  interceding  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  Catholics,  they 
would  have  been  grossly  deceived.  In 
truth  they  had  no  such  hope  or  expecta- 
tion. They  were  as  indifferent  to  the 
Stuarts  now  as  the  Stuarts  were  to  them ; 
and  except  some  Irish  officers  on  the  con- 
tinent, who  still  put  their  trust  in  a 
counter-revolution,  none  of  the  Irish  took 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  new  settlement 
of  the  throne,  nor  cared  whether  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Electress 
of  Hanover  should  reign  over  England. 
•  King  William  had  died  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  able  policy  had  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  power  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  with  that  of  England  and  Holland, 
for  another  war  against  Louis.  Three 
days  after  her  accession,  the  queen 
repaired  in  person,  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  solemnity,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
made  a  speech  from  the  throne,  expressing 
her  fixed  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
measures  concerted  by  the  late  king, 
whom  she  styled  "  the  great  support,  not 
only  of  these  kingdoms,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope." And  she  declared  '*  that  too  much 
could  not  be  done  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  allies,  and  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France."  In  the  conclusion  of 
Iier  speech  she  took  occasion  to  protest 
"  that  her  heart  was  truly  English,**  which 
was  considered  a  studied  affront  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  whose  heart  was 
Dutch;  but  the  allusion  probably  only 
added  to  her  popularity.  Her  most  in- 
fluential counsellors,  at  first,  were  the 
Earls  of  Marlborough  and  Grodolphin, 
who  were  eager  for  the  most  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Lord  Godolphin 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and 
Marlborouprh  Captain -General  of  the 
forces  of  England  at  home  and  abroad. 
War  was  declared  against  France  simul- 
taneously on  the  same  day  at  London, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague. 

Lord  Rochester  was  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  was  of  the  Tory 
party,  much  averse  to  the  war,  and  loud 
in  his  denunciations  of  it.  But  his  pro- 
tests at  the  council-board  having  been 
disregarded,  he  retired  in  high  indignation 
to  his  country-seat.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
message  from  the  queen  was  despatched 


to  him,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  whereupon  he 
insolently  declared  "  that  he  would  not  go 
if  the  queen  gave  him  the  whole  country." 
The  earl  then  waited  on  her  majesty,  and 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  immediately 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  an 
evil  omen  for  Ireland  when  one  of  the 
name  of  Butler  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
her.  But  the  duke  did  not  come  to 
Dublin  for  that  year,  as  he  was  employed 
in  military  service  abroad ;  this  island  was 
therefore,  as  usual,  placed  under  the 
government  of  three  lords-justices.  Lord 
Mount  Alexander,  General  Erie,  and  Mr. 
Knightley. 

The  military  operations  began  with  the 
siege  of  Kaisarswart,  a  strong  place  on 
the  Rhine.  The  Prince  of  Nassau- Saar- 
bruck  conducted  the  siege,  and  Ginkell, 
now  "  Earl  of  Athlone,*'  commanded  the 
covering  army.  The  place  capitulated  on 
the  15th  of  June.  Shortly  after,  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough  came  over  from  England 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army ; 
and  entered  upon  that  career  of  brilliant 
achievements  which  entitled  him  to 
rank  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  time. 
Unfortunately  the  English  arms  were 
successful  in  this  campaign;  and  the 
unfailing  result  followed— a  new  code  of 
laws  to  still  further  beggar  and  torture 
the  Irish.  It  is  an  irksome  and  painful 
task  to  pursue  the  details  of  that  terrible 
penal  code;  but  the  penal  code  is  the 
history  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cadiz, 
and  a  prosperous  one  upon  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  in  Spain, 
came  over  to  his  government  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Irish  Commons  in  a  body,  pre- 
sented to  him  the  first  of  the  famous  bills 
"  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery." 
The  House,  says  Burnett,  "pressed  the 
duke  with  more  than  usual  v^emence,  to 
intercede  so  effectually  that  it  might  be 
returned  back  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.'*  His  grace  was  pleased  to  give 
his  promise  "  that  he  would  recommend  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery.** 

One  mightindeed  suppose  that "  Popery** 
had  been  already  sufficiently  discouraged , 
seeing  that  the  bishops  and  regular  clergy 
had  been  banished ;  that  Catholics  were 
excluded  by  law  from  all  honourable  or 
lucrative  employments;  carefully  dis- 
armed and  plundered  of  almost  every  acre 
of  their  ancient  inheritances.  But  enough 
had  not  yet  been  done  to  make  the  **  Pro- 
testant interest**  feel  secure.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill "  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  which  were  so  warmly 
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recommended  by  the  Dake  of  Ormond, 
are  shortl j  these :  the  third  clause  enacts 
that  if  the  son  of  a  Papist  shall  at  any 
time  become  a  Protestant,  his  father  may 
not  sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  or  dispose 
of  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by  will.  The 
fourth  clause  provides  that  a  Papist  shall 
not  be  guardian  to  his  own  child ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  if  his  child,  no  matter  how 
joong,  conforms  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  reduces  his  father  at  once  to  a 
tenant  for  life ;  the  child  is  to  be  taken 
from  iu  father,  and  placed  under  the 
gnardianship  of  the  nearest  Protestant 
relation.  The  sixth  clause  renders  Papists 
incapable  of  purchasing  any  landed  estates, 
M  <ir  rents  or  profits  arising  out  of  land, 
or  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  any 
other  lease,  for  any  term  exceeding 
thirty-one  years;  and  even  in  such 
leases  the  reserved  rent  must  be  at 
least  "one-third  of  the  improved  annual 
value  ;**  any  f^testant  who  discovers  being 
entitled  to  the  interest  in  the  lease.  The 
.seventh  clause  prohibits  Papists  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  property  of  their  Protestant 
relations.  Hie  tenth  clause  provides  that 
the  estate  of  a  Papist  who  has  no  Protest- 
.ant  heir  shall  heaaoelled;  that  is,  parcelled 
in  equal  shares  between  all  his  children. 
Other  clauses  impose  on  Catholics  the  oath 
of  abjuratioQ  and  the  sacramental  test,  to 
qualify  for  any  office  or  for  voting  at  any 
election.  After  several  further  clauses 
relating  to  qualification  for  office,  which 
were  not  of  very  great  importance— as  no 
Catholic  then  aspired  to  any  office—come 
the  15th,  16:h,  and  17th  clauses,  which 
carefully  deprive  the  citizens  of  Limerick 
and  Galway  of  the  poor  privilege  promised 
them  in  the  treaty,  of  living  in  their  own 
towns  and  carrying  on  their  trade  there, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  grie- 
T-ousIy  complained  of  by  the  Protestant 
residents  as  a  wrong  and  oppression  upon 
them. 

When  this  bill  was  sent  to  England  it 
somewhat  embarrassed  the  court.  Queen 
Anne  was  then  in  firm  alliance  with  the 
great  Catholic  power  of  Austria,  and  the 
£nglish  Government,  with  its  usual  hypo- 
critical affectation  of  liberality,  was  ever 
pressing  the  emperor  for  certain  indul- 
gences to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  the 
hill  was  not  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
crown ;  it  was,  in  fact,  thought  then,  as  it 
is  thought  now — and  with  justice— that 
what  is  done  in  Ireland  is  done  in  a  comer; 
and  that  England  might  continue  to  play 
her  part  as  champion  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  world,  while  she  herself  went  to  the 
uttermost  extremities  of  intolerant  atro- 
city in  Ireland.  The  lull  was  sent  back 
approved,  in  order  that  it  might  be  passed 


by  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  the  only 
modification  it  received  in  England  was 
actually  an  additional  clause,  imposing 
still  further  penalties  and  disabilities. 
This  clause  was  levelled  against  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  who  were  already  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  body,  especially  in 
Ulster ;  and  was  to  the  effect  that  none  in 
Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment, or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  of  any 
city,  who  did  not  qualify  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  according  to  the  Test 
Act,  which  had  till  then  been  applicable 
only  to  that  kingdom,  and  had  never  yet 
been  imposed  upon  Ireland.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  the  friends  of  the  Government  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  the  Administration  in- 
vented this  plan,  hoping  that  it  would  de- 
feat the  bill  altogether.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  history  of  his  own  Times,  says,  **  It  was 
hoped,  by  those  who  got  this  clause  added 
to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  wlio  pro- 
moted it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond 
of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it." 
If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  bill  by  this  underhand 
method,  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  Nothing 
was  too  savage  for  the  "Ascendency," 
provided  only  that  it  was  to  aggrieve  and 
oppress  the  Catholics ;  and  for  the  same 
great  object,  the  Dissenters  themselves, 
though  they  remonstrated  at  first  by 
petition,  soun  meekly  acquiesced  in  their 
own  exclusion  and  disabilities.  The  law 
was  to  ruin  the  Catholics ;  and  that  was 
enough  for  them. 

On  the  return  of  the  bill  to  Ireland,  and 
before  its  passage  in  Dublin,  certain 
Catholics  prayed  to  bo  heard  by  counsel 
in  opposition  to  it.  They  were  Nicholas 
Viscount  Kingsland,  Colonel  J.  Brown, 
Colonel  Burke,  Colonel  Robert  Nugent, 
Colonel  Patrick  Allen,  Captain  French, 
and  other  Catholics  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way. Their  petition  was  granted ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  order,  three  advocates 
for  the  Catholics  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  Counsellor  Malone,  and 
Sir  Stephen  Rice;  the  two  first  in  their 
gowns,  the  third  without  a  gown,  as  ho 
appeared  not  for  the  petitioners  in  general, 
but  for  himself  in  his  private  capacity,  as 
one  of  the  aggrieved  persons.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  Catholic  lawyers  were 
themselves  ''protected  persons,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick ; 
and  that  they  were  pleading  on  that  day 
not  only  for  their  clients,  but  for  them- 
selves— for  their  own  liberty  to  plead  in 
court  and  to  wear  their  gowns.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene ;  and  as  it  forms 
an  era  in  Uie  history  of  Irish  penal  laws» 
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we  shall  iasert  here  the  main  part  of  the 
excellent  argumentative  appeal  of  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  as  it  is  abstracted  in 
several  histories  of  the  time.*  The  speaker 
opens,  of  course,  bj  iajing  great  stress 
upon  the  Articles  of  Limerick ;  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  That  since  the  said  articles  were  thus 
under  the  most  solemn  ties,  and  for  such 
valuable  considerations  granted  the  peti- 
tioners, by  nothing  less  than  the  general 
of  the  army,  the  lords- justices  of  the 
kingdom,  the  king,  queen,  and  parliament, 
the  public  faith  of  the  nation  was  therein 
concerned,  obliged,  bound,  and  engaged, 
as  fully  and  firmly  as  was  possible  for 
one  people  to  pledge  faith  to  another ; 
that  therefore  this  Parliament  could  not 
pass  such  a  bill  as  that  intituled  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery, 
then  before  the  House,  into  a  law,  wiUiout 
infringing  those  articles,  and  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  public  faith ;  of  which  he 
hoped  that  House  would  be  no  less  regard- 
ful and  tender  than  their  predecessors  who 
made  the  act  for  confirming  those  articles 
had  been. 

"  That  if  he  proved  that  the  passing  that 
act  was  such  a  manifest  breach  of  those 
articles,  and  consequently  of  the  public 
faith,  he  hoped  that  honourable  House 
would  be  very  tender  how  they  passed  the 
said  bill  before  them  into  a  law ;  to  the 
apparent  prejudice  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  hazard  of  bringing  upon  themselves 
and  posterity  such  evils,  reproach,  and  in- 
famy as  the  doing  the  like  had  brought 
upon  other  nations  and  people. 

"  Now,  that  the  passing  such  a  bill  as 
that  then  before  the  House  to  prevent  the 
Jurther  growth  of  Popery  will  be  a  breach 
of  those  articles,  and  consequently  of  the 
puUic  faith,  I  prove  (said  he)  by  the  fol- 
lowing argiunent : 

*'  T^e  argument  then  is  (said  he)  what- 
ever shall  be  enacted  to  the  prejudice  or 
destroying  of  any  obligation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
for  the  most  valuable  consideration  entered 
into,  is  a  manifest  violation  and  destruc- 
tion of  every  such  obligation,  covenant, 
and  contract :  but  the  passing  that  bill  in- 
to a  law  will  evidently  and  absolutely 
destroy  the  Articles  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  there- 
fore  the  passing  that  bill  into  a  law  will 
be  such  a  breach  of  those  articles,  and  con 
sequently  of  the  public  faith,  plighted  for 
performing  those  articles ;  which  remained 
to  be  proved. 

**  The  major  is  proved  (said  he),  for  that 
whatever  destroys  or  violates  any  contract, 

*  It  win  be  found  at  foil  length  In  Plowden's  kp- 
pendix  and  in  Curry's  Historical  Boview. 


or  obligation,  upon  the  most  valuable  con- 
siderations, most  solemnly  made  and  en- 
tered  into,  destroys  and  violates  the  end  of 
every  such  contract  or  obligation :  but  the- 
end  and  design  of  those  articles  was, 
that  all  those  therein  comprised,  and 
every  of  their  heirs,  should  hold,  possess, 
and  enjoy  all  and  every  of  their  estates  of 
freehold  and  inheritance,  and  all  the  rights, 
titles,  and  interests,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, which  they  and  every  of  them 
held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  .intituled 
to,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond ;  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws- 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said 
reign  in  this  realm :  but  that  the  design 
of  this  bill  was  to  take  away  every  such 
right,  title,  interest,  &c.,  from  every  father 
being  a  Papist,  and  to  make  the  Popish 
father,  who,  by  the  articles  and  laws 
aforesaid,  had  sn  undoubted  right  either 
to  sell  or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose* 
of  his  estate,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  as 
he  thought  fit,  only  tenant  for  life :  and 
consequently  disabled  from  selling,  or 
otherwise  disposing  thereof,  after  his  son 
or  other  heir  should  become  Protestant, 
though  otherwise  never  so  disobedient^, 
profligate,  or  extravagant :  ergo^  this  act 
tends  to  the  destroying  the  end  for  which 
those  articles  were  made,  and  consequently 
the  breaking  of  the  public  faith,  pUghted 
for  their  pe^ormance. 

'*  The  minor  is  proved  by  the  8d,  4th, 
6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  16th,  16th,  and 
17th  clauses  of  the  said  bill,  all  whidk 
(said  he)  I  shall  consider  and  speak  to,  in 
the  order  as  they  are  placed  in  the  bill. 

'*  By  the  first  of  these  clauses  (which  is 
the  third   of  the  bill),  I  that  am  th» 
Popish  father,  without  committing  any 
crime  against  the  state,  or  the  laws  of  the^ 
land  (by  which  only  I  ought  to  be  go- 
verned), or  any  other  fault ;  but  merely 
for  being  of  the  religion  of  my  forefathers, 
and  that  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  the- 
ancient  religion  of  these  kmgdoms,  con- 
trary to  the  express  words  of  the  second 
Article  of  Limerick,  and  the  public  faith, 
plighted  as  aforesaid  for  their  perform 
ance,  am   deprived  of   my   inheritance 
freehold,  &c.,  and  of  all  other  advantage 
which  by  those  articles  and  the  laws  o 
the  land  I  am  entitled  to  enjoy,  equally 
with  every  other  of  my  fellow-subjects, 
whether   Protestant   or    Popish.      And 
though  such  my  estate  be  even  the  pur- 
chase of  my  own  hard  labour  and  industry, 
yet  I  shall  not  (though  my  occasions  be 
never  so  pressing)  have  liberty  (after  my 
eldest  son  or  other  heir  becomes  a  Pro- 
testant) to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  or  charge  it  for  payment  of  my 
debts,  or  have  leave  out  of  my  own  estate 
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to  order  portlonB  for  my  other  children; 
or  Leere  a  legacy,  though  nerer  bo  small, 
to  my  poor  f  atli^  or  mother,  or  other  poor 
rdatioDB;  but  durixig  my  own  life  my 
estate  shall  be  given  to  my  son  or  other 
heir  being  a  Protestant,  though  never  so 
undutifol,  profligate,  extravagant,  or 
otherwise  undeserving ;  and  I  that  am  the 
purchasing  father,  shall  become  tenant  for 
&fe  only  to  my  own  purchase,  inheritance 
and  frediiold,  which  I  purchased  with  my 
own  money ;  and  sudi  my  son  or  other 
heir,  by  this  act,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose  of  my 
estate,  the  sweat  of  my  brows,  before  my 
face ;  and  I  that  am  the  purchaser,  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  raise  one  farthing  upon 
the  estate  of  my  own  purchase,  eiUier  to 
pay  my  debts,  or  portion  my  daughters  (if 
any  I  have),  or  make  provisions  for  my 
other  male  children,  though  never  40  de- 
serving and  dutiful :  but  my  estate,  and 
the  issues  and  profits  of  it,  shall,  before 
my  face,  be  at  the  disposal  of  another, 
who  cannot  possibly  know  how  to  dis- 
tingnish  between  the  dutiful  and  unduti- 
fol, deserving  and  undeserving.  Is  not 
this,  gentlemen  (said  ha),  a  hard  case? 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider, 
whether  you  would  not  think  it  so,  if  the 
scale  was  changed,  and  the  case  your  own, 
as  it  is  like  to  be  ours,  if  this  bill  pass  into 
a  law. 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  father  to  love  the 
child ;  but  we  all  know  (says  he)  that 
children  are  but  too  apt  and  subject,  with- 
out any  such  liberty  as  that  bill  gives,  to 
slight  and  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
parents ;  and  surely  such  an  act  as  this 
will  not  be  an  instrument  of  restraint,  but 
rather  encourage  them  more  to  it. 

*^It  is  but  too  common  with  the  son 
who  has  a  prospect  of  an  estate,  when 
once  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  to  think  the  old  father  too  long  in 
the  way  between  him  and  it;  and  how 
much  more  will  he  be  subject  to  it,  when 
by  this  act  he  shaU  have  liberty,  before  he 
comes  to  that  age,  to  compel  and  force  my 
estate  from  me,  without  asking  my  leave, 
or  being  liable  to  account  with  me  for  it, 
or  out  of  his  share  thereof,  to  a  moiety  of 
the  debts,  portions,  or  other  incumbrances, 
with  which  the  estate  might  have  been 
charged,  before  the  passing  this  act. 

"1b  not  this  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,'  against  the  rules  of  reasonand  justice, 
by  which  all  men  ought  to  be  governed  ? 
Is  not  this  the  only  way  in  the  world  to 
make  children  become  undutiful,  and  to 
bring  the  gny  head  of  the  parent  to  the 
grave  with  grief  and  tears  ? 

ttji  would  be  hard  from  any  man ;  but 
from  a  son,  a  childj  the  fruit  of  my  body, 


whom  I  have  nursed  in  my  bosom  and 
tendered  more  dearly  than  my  own  life,  to 
become  my  plunderer,  to  rob  me  of  my 
estate,  to  cut  my  throat,  and  to  take  away 
my  bread,  is  much  more  grievous  than 
from  any  other ;  and  enough  to  make  the 
most  flinty  of  hearts  to  bleS  to  think  on't. 
And  yet  this  will  be  the  case  if  this  biU 
pass  into  a  law ;  which  I  hope  this  honour- 
able assembly  will  not  think  of  when  they 
shall  more  seriously  consider,  and  have 
weighed  these  matters. 

**  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  will  you 
consider  whether  this  is  according  to  the 
golden  rule,  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
unto  ?  And  if  not,  surely  you  will  not, 
nay  you  cannot,  without  being  liable  to  be 
charged  with  the  most  manifest  injustice 
imaginable,  take  from  us  our  birthrights, 
and  invest  them  in  others  before  our  faces. 

*'By  the  4th  clause  of  the  bill,  the  popish 
father  is  under  the  penalty  of  £500  de- 
barred from  being  giiardian  to,  or  having 
the  tuition  or  custody  of  his  own  child  or 
children :  but  if  the  child  pretends  to  be  a 
Protestant,  though  never  so  young  or  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  principles  of  re^ 
ligion,  it  shall  be  takenfrom  its  own  fath« 
and  put  into  the  hands  or  care  of  a  Pro>- 
testant  relation,  if  any  there  be  qualified 
as  this  act  directs,  for  tuition,  though  never 
so  great  an  enemy  to  the  popish  parent ; 
and  for  want  of  rdations  so  qualified,  into 
the  hands  and  tuition  of  such  Protestant 
stranger  as  the  court  of  chancery  shall 
think  fit  to  appoint;  who  perhaps  may 
likewise  be  my  enemy,  and  out  of  pre- 
judice to  me  who  am  the  popish  father, 
shall  infuse  into  my  child  not  only  such 
principles  of  religion  as  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  my  liking,  but  also  against 
the  duty  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  is  due  from  every  child  to  its 
parents :  and  it  shall  not  be  in  my  power 
to  remedy,  or  question  him  for  it ;  and 
yet  I  shsll  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such  edu- 
cation, how  pernicious  soever.  Nay,  if  a 
legacy  or  estate  fall  to  any  of  my  chil- 
dren, being  minors,  I  that  am  the  popish 
father  shall  not  have  the  liberty  to 
take  care  of  it,  but  it  shall  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger ;  and  though  I 
see  it  confounded  before  my  face,  it  shall 
not  be  in  my  power  to  help  it.  Is  not  this 
a  hard  case,  gentlemen  ?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  but  allow  it  to  be  a  very  hard  case. 

"  The  5th  clause  provides  that  no  Pro- 
testant or  Protestants,  having  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  at  any  time  after  the  24th  of  March, 
1703,  intermarry  with  any  Papist,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  pen- 
alties in  act  made  in  the  9th  of  King 
WiUiam,    intituled,  An  Act  to  prevent 
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Protestants  intennanying  with  Papists ; 
which  penalties,  see  in  the  5th  claase  of 
the  act  itself. 

*'  Surely,  gentlemen,  this  is  such  a  law 
as  was  never  heard  of  before,  and  against 
the  law  of  right  and  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  therefore  a  law  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  mankind  to  make  without  break- 
ing through  the  laws  which  our  wise  an- 
cestors prudently  provided  for  the  security 
of  posterity,  and  which  you  cannot  infringe 
without  hazarding  the  nndermining  the 
whole  legislature,  and  encroaching  upon 
the  privileges  of  your  neighbouring  na- 
tions, which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
they  will  allow. 

*'It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  there 
hath  been  laws  made  in  England  that  have 
been  binding  in  Ireland :  but  surely  it  never 
was  known  that  any  law  made  in  Ireland 
could  affect  England  or  any  other  country. 
But  by  this  act,  a  person  committing  ma- 
trimony (an  ordnance  of  the  Almighty)  in 
England  or  any  other  part  beyond  the  seas 
(where  it  is  lawful  both  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  to  do  so),  if  ever  they  come  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  have  an  inheritance  or 
title  to  any  interest  to  the  value  of  500/., 
they  shall  be  punished  for  a  fact  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. But,gentlemen,by  your  favour,this 
is  what,  with  submission,  is  not  in  your 
power  to  do :  for  no  law  that  either  now 
is,  or  that  hereafter  shall  be  in  force  in  this 
kingdom,  shall  be  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  fact  committed  in  another  nation ; 
nor  can  any  one  nation  make  laws  for  any 
other  nation,  but  what  is  subordinate  to  it, 
as  Ireland  is  to  England,  but  no  other  nation 
is  subordinate  to  Ireland ;  and  therefore  any 
laws  made  in  Ireland,  cannot  punish  me  for 
any  fact  committed  in  any  other  nation,  but 
more  especially  England,  to  whom  Ireland 
is  subordinate :  and  the  reason  is,  every 
free  nation,  such  as  all  our  neighbouring 
nations  are,  by  the  great  law  of  nature, 
and  the  universal  privileges  of  all  nations, 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  make,  and  be 
ruled  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  making :  for  that  to  submit  to  any 
other,  would  be  to  give  away  their  own 
birthright  hnd  native  freedom,  and  be- 
come subordinate  to  their  neighbours,  as 
we  of  this  kingdom,  since  the  making  of 
Foyning's  Act,  have  been  and  are  to  Eng- 
land :  a  right  which  England  would  never 
so  much  as  endure  to  hear  of,  much  less 
submit  to. 

"We  see  how  careful  our  forefathers 
have  been  to  provide  that  no  man  should 
be  punished  in  one  country  (even  of  the 
same  nation)  for  crimes  committed  in  an- 
other country;  and  surely  it  would  be 
highly  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to  the 


laws  of  all  nations  in  the  whole  world,  to 
punish  me  in  this  kingdom  for  a  fact 
committed  in  England,  or  any  other 
nation,  which  was  not  against,  but  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  nation  where 
it  was  committed.  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
any  law  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
that  would  do  it. 

"  The  6th  clause  of  this  bill  is  likewise 
a  manifest  breach  of  the  second  of 
Limerick  Articles,  for  by  that  article  aU. 
persons  comprised  under  those  articles, 
were  to  enjoy  and  have  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  rights,  titles,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities whatsoever,  which  they  enjoyed, 
or  by  the  laws  of  the  land  then  in  force, 
were  entitled  to  enjoy,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  And  by  the  laws  then 
in  force,  all  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had 
the  same  liberty  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  had  to  purchase  any  manors 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  leases  of 
lives,  or  for  years,  rents,  or  any  other 
thing  of  profit  whatsoever :  but  by  this 
clause  of  this  bill,  every  Papist  or  person 
professing  the  popish  religion,  after  the 
24th  of  March,  1703,  is  made  incapable  of 
purchasing  any  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  or  any  rents,  or  profits  out 
of  the  same ;  or  holding  any  lease  of  lives, 
or  any  other  lease  whatsoever,  for  any 
term  exceeding  thirty-one  years ;  wherein 
a  rent,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  im- 
proved yearly  value,  shall  be  reserved, 
and  made  payable,  during  the  whole  term : 
and  therefore  this  clause  of  this  bill,  if 
made  into  a  law,  will  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles. 

"  The  7th  clause  is  yet  of  much  more 
general  consequence,  and  not  only  a  like 
breach  of  those  articles,  but  also  a  mani- 
fest robbing  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  of  their  birthright:  for 
by  those  articles  aU  those  therein  com- 
prised were  (said  he)  pardoned  all  misde- 
meanours whatsoever,  of  which  they  had  in 
any  manner  of  way  been  guilty;  and  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  whatever,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  customs, 
constitutions  and  native  birthright,  they, 
any,  and  every  of  them,  were  equally 
with  every  other  of  their  fellow-subjects 
intituled  unto.  And  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  every  native  of  any  country 
has  an  undoubted  right  and  just  title  to 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
such  their  native  country  affords:  and 
surely  no  man  but  will  allow,  that  by  such 
a  native  right  every  one  bom  in  any 
country  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  father,  or  any  other  to 
whom  he  or  they  may  be  heir  at  law ;  but 
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if  this  bill  paM  into  a  law,  ereiy  natire 
of  this  kingdom  that  is  and  shall  remain 
a  Papist  18,  ipso  factOy  during  life,  or  his 
or  their  continuing  a  Papist,  depriyed  of 
mch  inheritance,  devise,  gift,  remainder, 
or  troBt  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  of  which  anj  Protestant 
now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seized  in  fee- 
aimple-absolute,  or  fee-tail,  which  by  the 
deaUi  of  such  Protestant,  or  his  wife, 
ongfat  to  de8c«[id  immediately  to  his  son, 
or  sons,  or  other  issue  in  tail,  being  such 
Papists,  and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  or,  if 
onder  that  age,  within  six  months  after 
coming  to  that  age,  shall  not  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished; and  every  such  devise,  gift,  re- 
mainder or  trust  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  such  native  right, 
ongfat  to  descend  to  such  Papist,  shall, 
during  the  life  of  such  Papist  Sunless  he 
forsake  his  religion),  descend  to  the 
nearest  relation  that  is  a  Protestant, 
and  his  heirs  being  and  continuing 
Protestants,  as  though  the  said  popish 
heir  and  aU  other  popish  relations  were 
dead;  without  being  accountable  for  the 
same:  which  is  nothing  less  than  rob- 
bing such  popish  heir  of  such  his  birth- 
right ;  for  no  other  reason,  but  his  being 
ami  continuing  of  that  religion,  which  by 
the  first  of  Limerick  Articles,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were  to  enjoy, 
as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
11^  and  then  there  was  no  law  in  force 
that  deprived  any  Roman  Catholic  of  this 
kingdom  of  any  such  their  native  birthright, 
or  any  other  thing  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  then  in  force,  any  other  fellow- 
subjects  were  intituled  unto. 

*'  The  8th  clause  of  this  bill  is  to  erect 
in  this  kingdom  a  law  of  gavel-kind^  a  law 
in  itself  so  monstrous  and  strange,  that  I 
dare  say  this  is  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  world ;  a  law  so  pernicious 
and  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies and  societies,  that  in  an  age  or  two 
there  will  hardly  bo  any  remembrance  of 
any  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies known  in  the  kingdom ;  a  law  which, 
therefore,  I  may  again  venture  to  say,  was 
never  before  known  or  heard  of  in  the 
universe. 

^  There  is,  indeed,  in  Kent,  a  custom 
called  the  custom  of  gavel-kind ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  law  for  it  tiU  now ; 
and  that  custom  is  far  different  from  what 
by  this  bill  is  intended  to  be  made  a  law ; 
for  there,  and  by  that  custom,  the  father 
or  other  person,  dying  possessed  of  any 
estate  of  his  own  acquisition,  or  not  en- 
tailed (let  him  be  of  what  persuasion  he 
will),  may  by  will  bequeath  it  at  pleasure : 
or  if  he  die*  without  will,  the  estate  shall 


not  be  divided,  if  there  be  any  male  heir 
to  inherit  it;  but  for  want  of  male  heir, 
then  it  shall  descend  in  gavel-kind  among 
the  daughters  and  not  otherwise.  But  by 
this  act,  for  want  of  a  Protestant  heir, 
enrolled  as  such  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  such  Papist,  to  be  di- 
vided, share  and  share  alike,  among  all 
his  sons;  for  want  of  sons,  among  his 
daughters ;  for  want  of  such,  among  the 
collateral  kindred  of  his  father ;  and  for 
want  of  such,  among  those  of  his  mother ; 
and  this  is  to  take  place  of  any  grant, 
settlement,  &c.,  other  than  sale,  for  valu- 
able consideration  of  money,  really,  bona 
Jide^  paid.  And  shall  I  not  call  this  a 
strange  law?  Surely  it  is  a  strange  law, 
which,  contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  ail  nations, 
thus  confounds  all  settlements,  how  ancient 
soever,  or  otherwise  warrantable  by  all 
the  laws  heretofore  in  force  in  this  or  any 
other  kingdom. 

*'  The  9th  clause  of  this  act  is  another 
manifest  breach  of  the  Articles  of  Lime- 
rick ;  for  by  the  9th  of  those  articles,  no 
oath  is  to  be  administered  to,  nor  imposed 
upon  such  Roman  Catholics  as  should 
submit  to  the  Government,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  appointed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  their  late  majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  (which  is  the 
same  with  the  first  of  those  appointed  by 
the  10th  clause  of  this  act),  but  by  this 
clause,  none  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  that  shall  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  subscribe  the  declaration,  and 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
appointed  by  the  9th  clause  of  this  act ; 
and  therefore  this  act  is  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles,  &c.,  and  a  force  upon  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  therein  comprised, 
either  to  abjure  their  religion  or  part  with 
their  birthrights;  which,  by  those  articles, 
they  were,  and  are  as  fully  and  as  right- 
fully intituled  unto  as  any  other  subjects 
whatever.  • 

''The  10th,  11th,  12th,  18th,  and  14th, 
clauses  of  this  bill  (said  he)  relate  to 
offices  and  employments  which  the  Papists 
of  Ireland  cannot  hope  for  enjoyment  of, 
otherwise  than  by  grace  and  favour  extra- 
ordinary :  and  therefore,  do  not  so  much 
affect  them,  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  (if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law)  are 
equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
Government,  to  which,  by  right  of  birth 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  are  as  in- 
disputably intituled,  as  any  other  their 
Protestant  brethren  ;  and  if  what  the  Irish 
did  in  the  late  disorders  of  this  kingdom 
made  them  rebels  (which  the  presence  of 
a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to 
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own  and  swear  obedience  to  gave  them  a 
reasonable  colonr  of  oondoding  it  did  not), 
yet  surely  the  Dissenters  did  not  do  any 
thing  to  make  them  so;  or  to  deserve 
worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Gtoremment 
than  any  other  Protestants,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
if  they  (I  mean  the  Dissenters)  had 
not  put  a  Btop  to  the  career  of  the 
Irish  army  at  Enniskillen  and  London- 
derry, the  settlement  of  the  Groyem- 
ment,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
might  not  have  proved  so  easy  as  it 
thereby  did;  for  if  that  army  had  got 
to  Scotland  (as  there  was  nothing  at  that 
time  to  have  hindered  them,  but  the  brar 
Tery  of  those  people,  who  were  mostly 
Dissenters,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
crime  since ;  unless  their  close  adhering 
to,  and  early  appearing  for  the  then  Qoyem- 
ment,  and  the  many  faithful  serrices 
they  did  their  country,  were  crimes),  I 
say  (said  he)  if  they  had  got  to  Scotland 
when  they  had  boats,  barks,  and  all  things 
else  ready  for  their  transportation,  and  a 
great  many  friends  there  in  arms  waiting 
only  their  coming  to  join  them,  it  is  easy 
to  think  what  the  consequence  would  have 
been  to  both  these  kingdoms :  and  these 
Dissenters  then  were  thought  fit  for  com- 
mand, both  civil  and  military,  and  were 
no  less  instrumental  in  contributing  to 
reducing  the  kingdom  than  any  other 
Protestants:  and  to  pass  a  bill  now  to 
deprive  them  of  their  birthrights  (for 
those  tiieir  good  services),  would  surely 
be  a  most  unkind  return,  and  the  worst 
reward  ever  granted  to  a  people  so  de- 
aerving.  Whatever  the  Papists  may  be 
supposed  to  have  deserved,  the  Dissenters 
certainly  stand  as  clean  in  the  face  of  the 
present  Oovemment  as  any  other  people 
whatsoever :  and  if  this  is  all  the  return 
they  are  like  to  get,  it  will  be  but  a  slender 
encouragement,  if  ever  occasion  should 
require,  for  others  to  pursue  their  example. 
"By  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  clauses  of 
this  bill,  all  Papists,  after  the  24th  of 
March,  1703,  are  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing any  houses  or  tenements,  or  com- 
ing to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  or 
the  suburbs  of  either,  and  even  such  as 
were  under  the  articles,  and  by  virtue 
thereof  have  ever  since  lived  there,  from 
staying  there  without  giving  such  security 
as  neither  those  articles,  nor  any  law 
Iwretofore  in  force,  do  require;  except 
•eamen,  fishermen,  and  day  labourers, 
who  pay  not  above  forty  shillings  a  year 
rent ;  and  from  voting  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  unless  they  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration ;  which,  to  oblige 
them  to,  is  contrary  to  the  9th  of  Limerick 
Articles;  which,  as  aforesaid,  aays  the 


oath  of  allegiance^  and  no  other,  shall  be 
imposed  upon  them ;  and,  unless  theyabjure 
their  religion,  takes  away  their  advow- 
sons  and  right  of  presentation,  contrary 
to  the  privilege  of  right,  the  laws  of  na^ 
tions,  and  the  great  charter  of  Magna 
Charta  which  provides  that  no  man  dudl 
be  disseized  of  his  birthright,  without 
committing  some  crime  against  the  known 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  bom  or  in- 
habits. And  if  there  was  no  law  in  force^ 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
against  these  things  (as  there  certainfr 
was  not),  and  if  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
this  kingdom  have  not  since  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  laws  that  then  were  in 
force  Cas  for  certain  they  have  not) ;  then 
with  humble  submission,  all  the  aforesaid 
clauses  and  matters  contained  in  this  bill, 
intituled.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  fiwihet 
growth  of  Popery,  are  directly  against  the 
plain  words  and  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  articles,  and  a  violation  of  the 
public  faith  and  the  laws  made  for  their 
peif ormance ;  and  what  I  therefore  hope 
(said  he)  this  honourable  house  will  con- 
sider accordingly." 

It  is  but  lust  to  mention  the  arguments 
by  which  this  earnest  reasoning  was  met 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
objected,  then,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Catholics  had  not  demonstrated  how  and 
when  (since  the  making  of  the  Articles  of 
Limerick^  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had  ad- 
dressed the  Queen  or  Government,  when 
all  other  subjects  were  so  doing ;  or  had 
otherwise  declared  their  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  queen.  Further  it  was 
urged,  by  way  of  reply,  "That any  right 
which  the  Papists  pretended  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  the  biU  was  in  their  own 
power  to  remedy,  by  conformina^  as  in  pru- 
dence they  ought  to  do ;  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  blame  any  but  themselves." 
It  was  still  further  argued  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  would  not  be  a  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  because  the  per- 
sons therein  comprised  were  only  to  be  put 
into  the  same  state  they  were  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second;  and  because  in 
that  reign  there  was  no  law  in  force 
which  hindered  the  passing  of  any  other 
law  thought  needful  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  Government :  lastly,  that  the  House 
was  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  this  MU 
was  needful  at  present  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom;  and  that  there  was  not 
anything  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick  to 
prohibit  them  from  so  doing.  It  is  not 
needful  to  comment  on  the  excessive  in- 
solence of  the  subterfuge. 

The  same  counsel  were  heard  before  the 
Lords :  and  here  it  was  admitted,  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  legislatiTe 
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cannot  be  confined  from  altering 
.and  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  thought 
aecesaaiy,  for  securing  the  quiet  and 
4nfety  of  the  QoTemment;  that  in  time 
<d  war  or  danger,  or  when  there  shall  be 
just  reason  to  suspect  any  ill  designs  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  no  articles  or 
parerioua  obligations  shall  tie  up  the  hands 
of  the  legislators  from  proTiding  for  its 
safety,  or  bind  the  GoTemment  from  dis- 
anning  and  securing  any  who  may  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  favouring  or  cor- 
responding with  its  enemies,  or  to  be 
otherwise  guilty  of  ill  practices:  *'0r 
indeed  to  enact  any  other  law,"  said  Sir 
Stephen  Rice,  "that  may  be  absolutely 
needful  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  public ;  such  a  law  cannot  be  a  breach 
either  of  these,  or  any  other  like  articles. 
But  then  such  laws  ought  to  be  in  general, 
■and  should  not  single  out,  or  affect  any 
one  i>articular  part  or  party  of  the  people, 
who  gave  no  provocation  to  any  such  law, 
and  whose  conduct  stood  hitherto  unim- 
peached,  ever  since  the  ratification  of  the 
aforesaid  Articles  of  Limerick.  To  make 
any  law  that  shall  single  any  particular 
part  of  the  people  out  from  the  rest,  and 
take  from  them  what  by  right  of  birth, 
4md  all  the  preceding  laws  of  the  land, 
had  been  confirmed  to  and  entailed  upon 
them,  will  be  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
original  institution  of  all  right,  and  an  ill 
precedent  to  any  that  hereafter  might  dis- 
like either  the  present  or  any  other  settle- 
ment, which  should  be  in  their  power  to 
alter ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  hard 
to  imagine." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  then 
aummed  up  all  that  was  offered  at  the 
bar,  the  House  of  Lords  proceeded  to  pass 
the  bill  without  delay.  And  it  is  really 
remarkable  that  in  neither  House  did  one 
single  peer  or  commoner  offer  a  word  of 
remonstrance  against  its  passage.  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  4th  of  March,  it  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

The  penal  code  might  now  be 
considered  tolerably  complete;  and  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  thus  effectually  brought  down  under 
the  feet  of  the  other  one-tenth ;  so 
absolutely  subjugated,  indeed,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  depressed  lower, 
unless  they  had  been  actually  bought 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Forbidden  to  teach  or 
to  be  taught,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
deprived  of  necessary  arms  for  self-de- 
fence, or  even  for  the  chase;  disabled 
from  being  so  much  as  game-keepers,  lest 
any  of  them  should  learn  the  use  of 
firearms;  and  provision  being  made  for 
irradually  impoverishing  the  Catholic 
families  who  still  owned  anything,  and 


preventing  the  industrious  from  making 
themselves  independent  by  their  labour — 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  people 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  groaned 
under  a  mora  ingenious,  torturing  and 
humiliating  oppression.     Yet  one  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  remarked  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of   these   laws: — they  were   so 
applied,  for  generations,  as  to  allow  a  bare 
toleration  to  Catholic  worship,  provided 
that  worship  were  practised  in  mean  and 
obscure  places,  provided  there  were  no 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  butsimple  secular 
priests;    who   were   also   compelled   to 
register  their  names  and  parishes  "of 
wjhdch  they  pretended  to  be  popish  priests" 
— the  penalty  for  saying  mass  out  of  those 
registered  parishes  being  transportation, 
and  in  case  of  return,  death.    On  these 
terms,  then,  it  was  practically  permitted 
to  Catholics  to  attend  at  the  service  of 
their  religion,  although  this  was  contrary 
to  an  express  law,  namely,  to  the  "  Act  of 
Uniformity,"  which  required  all  persons 
not  having  lawful  excuse  to  attend  on  the 
services  of  the  Established  Church.    But 
throughout  all  this  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  no 
such  relaxation  as  this  allowed  in  any 
matter  relating  to  property,  privilege,  or 
trade :  in  all  these  matters  the  code  was 
executed  with  the  most  rigorous  severity. 
So  that  it  is  plain  the   object  of    the 
Ascendency  was  not  so  much  to  convert 
Catholics  to  Protestantism,  as  to  convert 
the  goods  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  use. 
This  is  the  main  difference  between  the 
Catholic  persecutions  on  the  continent  at 
that  period  and  the  Protestant  persecu- 
tions in  Ireland  :  and  it  fully  justifies  the 
reflection  of  a  late  writer—'*  It  may  be  a 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
code    (or   it   may    not),    that    whereas 
Catholics   have    really    persecuted    for 
religion,  *  enlightened'  Protestants  only 
made    a    pretext    of   religion;    taking 
no    thought    what    became  of    Catholic 
souls,  if  only  they  could  get  possession 
of    Catholic    lands    and    goods.      Alsv» 
we  may  remark,  that  Catholic  govern- 
ments in  their  persecutions  always  really 
desired  the  conversion  of  misbelievers  (al- 
beit their  methods  were  rough) ;  but  in 
Ireland,  if  the   people   had    universally 
turned  Catholic,  it  would  have  defeated 
the  whole  scheme." 

The  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
edict  had  secured  toleration  for  Protestant- 
ism in  Prance,  is  bitterly  dwelt  upon  by 
English  writers  as  the  heaviest  reproach 
which  weighs  on  the  memory  of  King 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  recall  of  the 
edict  had  taken  place  in  1685,  only  a  few 
years  before  the  passage  of  this  Irish  "  Act 
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to  prerent  the  further  growth  of  Poperjr." 
The  differences  between  the  two  transac- 
tions are  mainly  these  two  ifirsty  that  the 
French  Protestants  had  not  been  guaran- 
teed their  ciTll  and  religious  rights  by  any 
treaty,  as  the  Irish  Catholics,  though  they 
held  theirs  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ; 
second,  that  the  penalties  denounced 
against  French  Protestants  by  the  recalling 
edict  bore  entirely  upon  their  religious 
service  itself,  and  were  truly  intended  to 
induce  and  force  the  Huguenots  to  become 
Catholics;  there  being  no  confiscations 
except  in  cases  of  relapse,  and  in  cases  of 
quitting  the  kingdom ;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  all  the  complicated  machinery 
above  described,  for  beggaring  one  portion 
of  the  population,  and  giving  its  spoils  to 
the  other  part.  We  may  add,  that  the 
penalties  and  disabilities  in  France  lasted 
a  much  shorter  time  than  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  French  Protestants  were  restored  to 
perfect  civil  and  religious  equality  witli 
their  countrymen  in  every  respect  forty 
years  before  the  "Catholic  Relief  Act" 
purported  to  emancipate  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, who  are  not,  indeed,  emancipated 
yet.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  excellent  tract  on 
the  penal  laws,  comparing  the  recall  of  the 
Kantcs  Edict  with  our  Insh  system,  says 
with  great  force — 

"  This  act  of  injustice,  which  let  loose 
on  that  monarch  such  a  torrent  of  invective 
and  reproach,  and  which  threw  so  dark  a 
cloud  over  all  the  splendour  of  a  most  il- 
lustrious reign,  falls  far  short  of  the  case 
in  Ireland.  The  privileges  which  the 
Protestants  of  that  kingdom  enjoyed  ante- 
cedent to  this  revocation,  were  far  greater 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ever 
aspired  to  under  a  contrary  establishment. 
The  number  of  their  siufferers,  if  con- 
sidered absolutely,  is  not  the  half  of  ours ; 
if  considered  relatively  to  the  body  of  each 
community,  it  is  not  perhaps  a  twentieth 
part ;  and  then  the  penalties  and  incapaci- 
ties which  grew  from  that  revocation  are 
not  so  grievous  in  their  nature,  nor  so  cer- 
tain in  their  execution,  nor  so  ruinous  by 
a  great  deal  to  the  civil  prosperity  of  the 
state,  as  those  which  were  established 
for  a  perpetual  law  in  our  unhappy 
country." 

Readers  will  turn  with  pleasure  from  the 
gloomy  and  painful  scene  presented  by 
Ireland  in  that  dismal  time,  to  the  other 
half  of  Ireland,  the  choicest  of  the  whole 
nation ;  which  was  to  be  found  in  all  the 
camps  and  fields  of  Europe,  wherever  gal- 
lant feats  of  arms  were  to  be  done.  The 
gallant  Justin  MacCarthy,  Lord  Mount- 
cashel,  had  long  been  dead,  having  fallen 
on  the  field  of  Staffardo,  under  Marshal 
Catinat,  in  17i)0 ;  where  a  brigade  of  Irish 


troops  had  been  serving  Sn  the  French 
army  before  the  surrender  of  Limerick. 
The  arrival  of  Sarsfleld,  with  so  many  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  veteran  troops, 
jgsv.*  occasion  to  the  formation  of  the 
*'  Mew  Irish  Brigade;"  and  we  have  seen 
with  now  much  distinction  that  corps  had 
fought  against  England  on  so  many  fields 
of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  new  war  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne, 
bodies  of  the  Irish  forces  served  in  each  of 
the  great  French  armies.  There  were  four 
regiments  of  cavalry,  Galway's,  Kilmal- 
lock's,  Sheldon's,  and  Clare's ~ the  last 
commanded  by  O'Brien,  Lord  Clare,, 
constantly  employed  in  these  wars — 
and  at  least  seven  regiments  of  infantry. 
All  these  corps  were  kept  more  than 
full  by  new  arrivals  of  exiles  and 
emigrants. 

It  will  afford  a  relief  from  the  irksome 
tale  of  oppression  at  home,  to  tell  how 
some  of  these  exiles  acquitted  themselves 
when  they  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  on 
some  foreign  field  either  Englishmop  or 
the  allies  of  England.  About  the  time 
when  the  lawyers  of  the  "Ascendency" 
were  elaborating  in  Dublin  their  bill  for 
the  plunder  of  Catholic  widows  and 
orphans,  it  happened  that  there  were  t^o 
regiments,  Dillon's  (one  of  Mountcashel's 
old  brigade),  and  Burke'd,  called  the  Ath- 
lone  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Cremona  on  the  bank  of  the 
Po.  The  French  commander  was  the  Duke 
de  Villeroy,  who  had  just  brought  his 
whole  army  into  Cremona,  after  an  un- 
successful affair  with  Prince  Eugene  at 
Chiari.  Cremona  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  very  strong  fortified  town;  and  the 
duke  intended  to  rest  his  forces  there  for 
a  time,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  enterprising  Prince  Eugene  planned 
a  surprise:  he  had  procured  for  himself 
some  traitorous  intelligence  in  the  town, 
and  some  of  his  grenadiers  had  already 
been  introduced  by  a  clever  stratagem. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  had  approached 
close  to  the  town  by  various  routes ;  and 
all  was  ready  for  the  grand  operation  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1 702. 
Villeroy  and  his  subordinates  were  of 
course  much  to  blame  fur  having  suffered 
all  the  preparations  for  so  grand  a  mili- 
tary operation  to  be  brought  to  perfection 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  execution. 
The  marshall  was  peacefully  sleeping :  he 
was  awaked  by  volleys  of  musketry.  lie 
dressed  and  mounted  in  great  haste ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  met  in  the  streets  was  a 
squadron  of  Imperial  cavalry,  who  made 
him  prisoner,  his  captor  being  an  Ausirian 
ofiicer  named  MacDonnell.  Prince  Eu- 
gene, with  Count  Slaliremberg,CumDierci, 
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ud  seTen  thousand  men,  were  already  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  occnpjdng  the 
great  square.  It  was  four  o*cJock  on  a 
February  morning,  when  all  this  had  been 
ac'compUshed ;  and  Prince  Eugene  thought 
the  place  already  won,  when  the  French 
troops  only  began  to  turn  out  of  their 
beds,  and  dress.  Alarm  was  soon  given. 
The  regiment  des  Vaisseauz  and  the  two 
Irish  regiments  are  the  only  corps  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Voltaire  as  having  dis- 
tingniished  themselves  in  turning  the 
fortune  of  that  terrible  morning ;  and  as 
Voltaire  is  not  usually  favourable,  nor 
even  just  to  the  Irish,  it  is  well  to  trans- 
cribe first  his  narrative  of  the  affair.  **The 
Chevalier  d'Entragues  was  to  hold  a 
review  that  day  in  the  town  of  the  regi- 
ment des  Vaisseaux,  of  which  he  was 
colonel;  and  already  the  soldiers  were 
assembling  at  four  o'clock  at  one 
extremity  of  the  town  just  as  Prince 
Eugene  was  entering  by  the  other. 
B^Entragues  begins  to  run  through  the 
streets  with  the  soldiers;  resists  such 
Germans  as  he  encounters,  and  gives 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  hurry 
up.  Officers  and  soldiers,  pell-mell,  some 
half-armed,  others  almost  naked,  with- 
out (hrection,  without  order,  fill  the  streets 
and  pablic  places.  They  fight  in  confusion, 
intrench  themselves  from  street  to  street, 
from  place  to  place.  Two  Irish  regiments, 
who  made  part  of  the  garrison,  arrest 
the  advance  of  the  Imperialists.  Never 
town  was  surprised  with  more  skill,  nor 
defended  with  so  much  valour.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  five  thousand  men: 
IVince  Eugene  had  not  yet  brought  in 
more  than  four  thousand.  A  large  de- 
tachment of  his  army  was  to  arrive  by 
the  Po  Bridge :  the  measures  were  well 
taken ;  but  another  chance  deranged  all. 
This  bridge  over  the  Po,  insufficiently 
guarded  by  about  a  hundred  French  sol- 
diers, was  to  have  been  seized  by  a  body 
of  German  cuirassiers,  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment Prince  Eugene  was  entering  the 
town,  were  commanded  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  having  first  entered  by  the 
southern  gate,  they  should  instantly  go 
outside  of  the  city  in  a  northern  direction 
by  the  Po  gate,  and  then  hasten  to  the 
bridge.  But  in  going  thither  the  guide 
who  led  them  was  killed  by  a  munket- 
ball  fired  from  a  window.  The  cuirassiers 
take  one  street  for  another.  In  this  short 
interval,  the  Irish  spring  forward  to  the 
gate  of  the  Po:  they  fight  and  repulse 
Uie  cuirassiers.  The  Marquis  de  Praslin 
profits  by  the  moment  to  cut  down  tho 
bridge.  The  succour  which  the  enemy 
counted  on  did  not  arrive,  and  the  town 


was  saved."*  But  the  fighting  was  by  no 
means  over  with  the  repulse  of  Count 
Merci's  reinforcements :  a  furious  combat 
raged  all  the  morning  in  the  streets ;  and 
Mahony  and  Burke  had  still  much  to  do. 
At  last  the  whole  Imperialist  force  was 
finally  repulsed  ;  and  the  soldiers  then  got 
time  to  put  on  their  jackets.  Colonel  Burke 
lost  of  his  regiment  seven  officers  and 
forty-two  soldiers  killed,  and  nine  officers 
and  fifty  soldiers  wounded.  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, commanded  that  day  by  Major 
Mahony,  lost  one  officer  and  forty-nine 
soldiers  killed,  and  twelve  officers  and 
seventy-nine  soldiers  wounded. 

King  Louis  sent  formid  thanks  to  the 
two  Irish  regiments,  and  raised  their  pay 
from  that  day. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1703  the  Irish  had 
at  least  their  full  share  of  employment 
and  of  honour.  Under  Vendome,  they  mr.de 
their  mark  in  Italy,  on  the  fields  of  Vit- 
toria,  Luzzara,  Cassano,  and  Calcinate. 
On  the  Rhine  they  were  still  more  dis> 
tinguished ;  especially  at  Freidlingen  and 
Spires,  in  which  latter  battle  a  splendid 
charge  of  Nugent's  horse  saved  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  After  this  year  the 
military  fortune  of  France  declined ;  but, 
whether  in  -victory  or  defeat,  the  Brigade 
was  still  fighting  by  their  side ;  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  an  Irish  regiment 
having  behaved  badly  on  any  field. 

At  the  battle  of  Hochstet  or  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  Marshall  Tallard  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians  lost 
10,000  killed,  18,000  prisoners,  and  90 
pieces  of  cannon.  Yet  amid  this  mon- 
strous disaster,  Clare's  dragoons  were  vic- 
torious over  a  portion  of  Eugene's  famous 
cavalry,  and  took  two  standards.  And  in 
the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  where 
Villeroy  was  utterly  routed,  Clare's  dra- 
goons attempted  to  cover  the  wreck  of  the 
retreating  French,  broke  through  an  Eng 
lish  regiment,  and  followed  them  into  the 
thronging  van  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Forman 
states  that  they  were  generously  assisted 
out  of  this  predicament  by  an  Italian 
regiment,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  ofif 
the  English  colours  they  had  taken. 

At  the  sad  days  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  some  of  them  were  also  present ; 
but  to  the  victories  which  brightened  this 
time,  so  dark  to  France,  tho  Brigade  con- 
tributed materially.  At  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza  (13th  March,  1707,)  several  Irish 

*  Some  of  the  Irlfh  ftoooants  of  thfs  achlerement 
are  too  glowing,  perhaps,  as  is  natural  Even  ao- 
cordlng  to  Voltaire's  narration,  the  Irish  soldiers 
really  did  everythinsr  which  he  says  wus  done  at 
all ;  beat  Prince  Eugene's  troops  In  the  city  itself, 
and  saved  the  Po  rate  from  the  other  detaohmeat 
under  the  Count  MercL 
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leglmento  serred  under  Berwick.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  day  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniah  anziliariea  of  England  were 
broken,  but  the  English  and  Dutch  fought 
Buccessf  ully  for  a  long  time ;  nor  was  it  till 
repeatedly  charged  by  the  elite  of  Ber- 
wick's army,  including  the  Irish,  that  they 
wero  forced  to  retreat  8000  killed,  10,000 
prisoners,  and  120  standards,  attested 
the  magnitude  of  the  Tictory.  It  put 
King  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  In 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  Dillon's  regiment 
fought  with  great  effect. 

In  their  ranks  was  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  old ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Galway 
gentleman,  Mr.  Lally  orO'Lally,  of  Tul- 
loch  na  Daly,  and  his  unde  had  sat  in 
James's  Parliament  of  1689.  This  boy,  so 
early  trained,  was  afterwards  the  famous 
Count  Lally  de  Tollendal,  whose  services 
in  every  part  of  the  globe  make  his  exe- 
cution a  stain  upon  the  honour  as  well  as 
upon  the  justice  of  Louis  XYI.  When 
Viliars  swept  off  the  whole  of  Albemarle's 
battalions  at  Denain,  in  1712,  the  Irish 
were  in  his  van. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  dismissal 
of  Marlborough,  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Flanders,  but  still  many  of  the  Irish  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  thus  fought  at  Parma,  Guastaila,  and 
Philipsburg. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  French  service 
that  our  military  exiles  won  renown. 
The  O'Donnells,  O'Neils,  and  O'BeUlys, 
with  the  relics  of  the  Ulster  clans,  pre- 
ferred to  fight  under  the  Spanish  flag: 
and  in  the  war  of  the  **  Spanish  Suc- 
cession," Spain  had  five  Irish  regiments 
in  her  army :  whose  commanders  were 
O'BeUlys,  O'Garas,  Lacys,  Wogans,  and 
Lawlesses.  For  several  generations  a 
succession  of  Irish  soldiers  of  rank  and 
distinction  were  always  to  be  found  under 
the  Spanish  standard ;  and  in  that  king- 
dom those  who  had  been  chiefs  in  their 
own  land  were  always  recognized  as 
**  grandees,"  the  e<Hials  of  the  proudest 
nobles  of  Castile.  Hence  the  many  noble 
families  of  Irish  race  and  name  still  to  be 
found  in  Spain  at  this  day.  The  Penin- 
sular War,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  found  a  Blake  generalissimo  of 
the  Spanish  armies;  while  an  O'Neill 
commanded  the  troops  of  Arragon ;  and 
O'Donnelis  and  O'Beillys  held  high  grades 
as  general  officers.  All  these  true  Irish 
men  were  lost  to  their  own  country,  and 
were  forced  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
stranger,  while  their  kindred  at  home  so 
much  needed  their  counsels  and  their 
swords :  but  it  was  the  settled  policy  of 
England,  and  the  English  colony,  now 
and  for  long  after,  to  make  it  impossible 


for  men  of  spirit  and  ambition  to  live  in 
Ireland,  so  that  the  remaining  masses  of 
abject  people  might  be  the  more  helpleea 
in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  from  thooe 
stirring  scenes  of  glory  on  the  continent, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  look  back  ufH 
on  the  sombre  picture  presented  by  one 
unvarying  record  of  misery  and  opprea- 
sion  at  home. 


CHAPTER  VL 

1704—1714. 
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EnforeemsQt  of  th«  Penal  Laws.— Making  Inf onaers 
honourabl«.--Pembrok«  lord-Ueutenant.— Union  of 
England  and  Scotland. — ^Meana  bjr  wliich  it  waa 
carried — ^Iriali  Hooae  of  Lords  In  favoar  of  an 
Union.— Laws  againit  nweting  at  Holy  Wella.— 
Catholics  excluded  from  Juries. — Wharton  Iord< 
lieutenant. — Second  Act  to  prerenC  growth  of 
Popery. — Rewards  for  '*  discoveries."— Jonathan 
Swift— Nature  of  his  Irish  Patriotism.— PapisU 
the  "common  enemy.**— Ttie  Dissenters. — Colony 
of  the  Palatines. — Disasters  of  the  French,  and 
Peace  of  Utrecht- The  "Pretender." 

DuRiNO  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
the  law  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery  was  as  rigorously  executed  all 
over  the  island,  as  it  was  possible  for  such 
laws  to  be ;  and  there  was  the  keen  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  every  town  and  district,  always 
excited  and  kept  on  the  stretch  to  dis- 
cover and  inform  upon  such  unfortunate 
Catholics  as  had  contrived  to  remain  in 
possession  of  some  of  those  estates,  lease- 
holds, or  other  interests  which  were  now 
by  law  capable  of  being  held  by  Protest- 
ants alone.  Every  Catiiolic  suspected  his 
Protestant  neighbour  of  piying  into  his 
affairs  and  dealings  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  him.  Every  Protestant  sus- 
pected his  Catholic  neighbour  of  conceal- 
ing some  property,  or  privately  receiving 
the  revenue  of  some  trust,  and  thus  keep- 
ing him,  the  Protestant,  out  of  his  own. 
Mutual  hatred  and  distrust  kept  the  two 
races  apart ;  and  there  was  no  social  in- 
tercourse or  good  neighbourhood  between 
them.  Informers  of  course  were  busy,  and 
well  rewarded;  yet  there  were  many  of 
the  Catholic  famQies  who  cheated  their 
enemies  out  of  their  prey,  by  real  or  pre- 
tended conversions  to  the  Established 
Church,  or  else  by  secret  trusts  vested 
legally  in  some  friendly  Protestant ;  who 
ran,  however,  very  heavy  risks  by  this 
kind  proceeding. 

For  on  the  17th  of  March,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1704,  the 
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ComiiiQiiii  paaaod  nnanimooalv  a  resola- 
tioD,  ^*  that  all  magistrates  and  other  per- 
aons  whatsoerer,  who  neglected  or  omitted 
to  pat  it  in  due  execution,  were  betrayers 
<d  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."  Again, 
in  June,  1705,  they  "resolved,  that  the 
paying  or  hearing  of  Mass,  by  persons 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
tended  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
JVefcader,"  although  it  was  then  very  well 
known  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not 
bunking  in  the  least  of  the  Pretender,  or 
of  placing  their  hopes  in  a  counter-revo- 
Intion  to  bring  in  the  Stuarts.  This 
Tesolntion,  therefore,  was  simply  intended 
to  make  Papists  odious,  and  to  stimulate 
the  aeeal  of  informers  against  those  who 
•aid  or  heard  Mass  in  any  other  manner, 
or  under  any  other  condition  than  those 
prescribed  for  registering  *^  the  pretended 
Popish  priests."  But  as  it  was  still  diffi- 
cult to  induce  men  to  discover  and  inform 
upon  unoff^iding  neighbours,  and  as  in 
fact  the  trade  of  informer  was  held  in- 
famous by  all  fair-minded  men,  the 
Commons  took  care  also  to  resolve 
wumimousfy,  **that  the  prosecuting  and 
informing  against  Pimists  was  an  honour- 
able service  to  the  Government."  The 
informers  being  now,  therefore,  honour- 
able by  law,  and  taken  under  the  special 
favour  of  the  Govermnent,  gave  such  new 
and  extensive  development  to  their  i>ecu- 
liar  industry  as  made  it  for  long  after  the 
moet  profitable  branch  of  business  in  this 
impoverished  country,  and  afforded  some 
compensation  for  the  ruin  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  and  other  honest  trades. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant 
in  the  year  1706,  made  a  speech  to  the 
Parliament,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
aoothe  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  dis- 
abled by  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  to 
combine  all  Protestants  in  a  cordial  union 
sigainst  the  hated  Papists.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  realm  against  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies— by  which  latter  phrase 
be  meant  Catholics— and  added  **  that  he 
was  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  inform 
them,  that  her  majesty,  considering  the 
number  of  Papists  in  Lreland,  would  be 
•g\ad  of  an  expedient  for  the  strengthen- 
ing tlie  interest  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  that  kingdom."  Fear  of  the 
**  common  enemy  " — the  established  par- 
liamentary term  to  describe  Catholics, 
was  often  urged  as  an  inducement  to 
mitigate  the  disabilities  of  Dissenters; 
and  this  controversy  continued  many 
yesrs.  The  Established  Church  party 
was  resolved  not  to  relax  any  part  of  their 
code  of  exclusion ;  and  had  perfect  con- 
fidence that  the  Dissenters,  though  pressed 


themselves  by  one  portion  of  the  penal 
code,  would  never,  under  any  prov/^tion. 
make  common  cause  with  Catho]  >^.  And 
this  confidence  was  well-founded.  The 
Dissenters  preferred  to  endure  exclusion 
by  the  Test,  rather  than  weaken  in  any 
way  the  great  Protestant  interest ;  and  the 
few  representatives  whom  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  in  the  Commons  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  gave  a  voice  against 
any  new  rigour  or  penalty  imposed  upon 
the  "  common  enemy." 

It  was  in  the  year  1707  that  the  Eng- 
lish Grovemment  at  length  accomplished 
its  long  desired  project  of  an  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  There 
was  much  indignant  resistance  against 
the  measure  by  patriotic  Scotsmen ;  and 
it  needed  much  intrigue  and  no  little 
bribery,  judiciously  distributed  (as  in  Ire- 
land ninety-three  years  later),  to  overcome 
the  opposition.  An  English  historian* 
gives  this  simple  account  of  the  matter : 
"  Exclusive  of  the  methods  used  to  allay 
the  popular  resentment  and  the  sacrifices 
made  to  national  prejudice,  other  means 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  the  final  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  By  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
delivered  in  some  years  after  this  time,  it 
appears  that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  emd  vpwardBy  was  remitted  at  the 
present  juncture  to  Scotland,  which  was 
distributed  so  judiciously  that  the  rage  of 
opposition  suddenly  subsided;  and  the 
treaty,  as  originally  framed,  received 
without  any  material  alteration,  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment— the  general  question  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  110  votes."  In  vain  the 
patriots  fought  against  the  influence  of 
the  Court.  In  vain  did  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  earnestly  declare  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  **that  the  country  was  6s- 
traued  by  the  Commissioners."  In  vain 
did  Lord  Belhaven,  in  a  speech  yet  famous 
in  Scotland,  pathetically  describe  Cale- 
donia as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Senate, 
looking  indignantly  around  and  covering 
herself  with  her  royal  robe,  attending  the 
fatal  blow,  breathing  out  with  passionate 
emotion  Et  tu  quoquey  mi  Jili  !  The  measure 
was  carried,  and  Scotland  became  a  pro- 
vince. How  similar  aU  this  to  the  scenes 
enacted  in  our  own  country,  almost  a 
century  later  I  But  for  the  name  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  great  engineer  of  the  Scottish 
Union,  we  mi^t  substitute  Castlereagh, 
make  the  bribery  larger,  and  the  intrigues 
darker. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland 

*  BatoluuiL  History  of  Great  Britain  from  Um 
Rsvolutioo.    BookV. 
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was  in  agitation  four  yean  before,  in 
1703,  addressed  the  queen  in  favour  of  a 
similar  measure  for  Ireland.  They  now, 
in  1707,  did  so  again,  beseeching  her 
majesty  to  extend  the  benefits  of  her  royal 
protection  equally  over  all  her  kingdoms. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  favour 
this  proceeding ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time 
regarded  with  complacency  in  England. 
Nothing  further,  therefore,  was  done  upon 
the  suggestion  made  by  their  lordships, 
who  had  probably  got  scent  of  bribery 
going  on  in  Scotland,  and  naturally  be- 
thought them  that  they  had  a  country  to 
sell  as  well  as  other  people.  They  were 
disappointed  for  that  time ;  but  many  of 
their  great  grandsons  in  1800  derived 
benefit  by  the  delay  in  concluding  that 
transaction,  and  received  a  price  for  their 
services,  twenty  times  more  princely  than 
what  could  have  been  commanded  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Somers. 

The  agitation  in  Scotland  arising  from 
the  Act  of  Union,  although  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  Presbyterian  people  of  that 
kingdom,  furnished  a  new  excuse  for  out- 
rage upon  Irish  Catholics.  There  was  in 
truth  a  plot,  extending  through  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  for  raising  an 
army,  inviting  the  "  Pretender  "  (Anne's 
brother),  and  so  getting  rid  of  the 
Union  by  establishing  again  the  dynasty 
of  their  ancient  kings.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  project  in  1708,  forty-one 
Catholic  gentlemen  were  at  once  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  without 
any  charge  against  them  whatsoever,  but, 
as  it  appeared,  only  to  provoke  and 
humble  them.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
read  of  the  ingenious  malignity  with 
which  occasions  were  sought  out  to  tor- 
ment harmless  country  people  by  inter- 
dicting their  innocent  recreations  and 
simple  obscure  devotions.  In  the  County 
Meath,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Ire- 
land, is  a  holy  well,  named  the  *'  Well  of 
St.  John."  From  time  immemorial,  mul- 
titudes of  infirm  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  frequented  this  well, 
to  peform  penances  and  to  pray  for  relief 
from  their  maladies.  Those  invalids  who 
had  been  relieved  of  their  infirmities  at 
these  holy  wells,  either  by  faith  or  by  the 
use  of  cold  water,  frequently  resorted,  in 
the  summer-time,  to  the  same  spot,  with 
their  friends  and  relations  ;  so  that  there 
was  sometimes  a  considerable  concourse 
of  people  on  the  annual*  festival  of  the 
patron  saint  to  whom  the  wells  were 
dedicated.  Such  had  been  the  origin  of 
"  Patron  "  in  Ireland.  On  these  occasions 
the  young  and  the  old  met  together.  A 
little  fair  was  sometimes  held,  of  toys  or 
other  articles  of  small  value,  and  the  day 


was  passed  by  some  in  Teligiona  exercises, 
by  others  in  harmless  society  and  amuse* 
ment.     But  amusement,  or  recreation, 
protection  of  saints,  or  benefit  of  prayers, 
was  not  presumed  to  exist  for  Catholics  ; 
and  these  innocent  meetings  were  natur- 
ally assumed  to  have  some  connection 
with  "bringing  in  the  Pretender,"  and 
overthrowing  the  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.   They  were,  therefore, 
strictly  forbidden  by  a  statute  of   this 
reign,*  which  imposed  a  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings (and  in  default  of  payment,  whip^ 
ping)  upon  every  person  "who  shall  attend 
or  be  present  at  any  pilgrimage,  or  meet- 
ing held  at  any  holy  well,  or  imputed  holj 
well."    The  same  act  inflicts  a  fine  of  X20 
Cand  imprisonment  until  payment)  upon 
every  person  who  shall  build  a  booth,  or 
sell  ale,  victuals,  or  other  conmioditjes  at 
such  pilgrimages  or  meetings.    It  further 
"requires  all  magistrates  to  demolish  all 
crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions  that  ar& 
anywhere  publicly  set  up,  and  are  the  oc- 
casions of  Popish  superstitions*' — that  is, 
objects  of  reverence  and  respect  to  the  Ca- 
tholics.     Thus,  in  Ireland,  were  made 
penal  and  suppressed  those  patron  fairs, 
which  indeed  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
most    ancient   and   celebrated    fairs    of 
Europe,  as  those  of  Lyons,  Frankfort, 
Leipzig,  and  many  others. 

One  other  enactment  of  1708  will  show 
what  kind  of  chance  Catholics  had  in 
courts  of  justice ;  and  will  bring  us  down 
to  the  period  of  the  «ecoiuf  Act  "  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery."  This  law 
enacted,  "  That  from  the  first  of  Michael- 
mas Term,  1708,  no  Papist  shall  serve,  or 
be  returned  to  serve,  on  any  grand- jury  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  or  before  Justices  of 
Assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol-deli  very 
or  Quarter  Sessions,  unless  it  appear  U> 
the  court  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Pro- 
testants cannot  then  be  had  for  the  servicer 
and  in  all  trials  of  issues  [that  is,  by  petty 
juries]  on  any  presentment,  indictment,  or 
information,  or  action  on  any  statute,  for 
any  offence  committed  by  Papists,  in 
breach  of  such  laws,  the  plaintiff  or  prose- 
cutor may  challenge  any  Papist  returned 
as  juror,  and  assign  as  a  cause  that  he  is  a 
Papist,  which  challenge  shall  he  aibwed.'^ 
The  spirit  of  this  enactment,  and  the 
practice  it  introduced,  have  continued  till 
the  present  moment ;  and  at  this  very  time, 
on  trials  for  political  offences,  Catholica 
who  have  been  summoned  are  usually 
challenged  and  set  aside. 

In  May,  1709,  Thomas  Earl  of  Wharton 

being  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  Addison, 

of  the  Spectator^  as  secretary,  there  was 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 

*  3nd  Annt,  c  6. 
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*'Bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  in- 
tituled an  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
pt)irth  of  Popery."  It  was  introduced  bj 
Mr.  Sergeant  Caulfield :  was  duly  trans- 
znitted  to  England  by  Wharton,  was  ap- 
proved at  once,  and  on  its  return  was 
passed,  of  course.  Its  intention  was  chiefly 
to  dose  up  any  loophole  of  escape  from 
the  penalties  of  former  statutes,  and  guard 
€very  possible  access  by  which  "Papists'* 
might  still  attain  to  independence  or  a 
^uiet  life.  Some,  for  example,  had 
secretly  purchased  annuities— bj  this 
aUtute,  therefore,  a  Papist  is  dechured  in- 
capable of  holding  or  enjoying  an  annuity 
for  life.  It  had  been  found,  also,  that 
paternal  authority  or  filial  afifection  had 
prevented  from  its  full  operation  that 
fonner  act  of  1704  which  authorized 
a  child,  on  conforming,  to  reduce  his 
father  to  a  tenant  for  life.  Further  en- 
couragament  to  children  seemed  desiraUe : 
therefore  by  this  new  law,  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  child  of  any  Catholic,  the 
chancellor  waa  to  compel  the  father  to 
discover  upon  oath  the  full  value  of  his 
estate,  real  and  personal ;  and  thereupon 
make  an  order  for  the  independent  sup- 
port of  such  conforming  child,  and  for 
securing  to  him,  after  his  father's  death, 
such  share  of  the  property  as  to  the  court 
ahould  aeem  fit:  also  to  secure  jointures 
to  popish  wives  who  should  desert  their 
husbands'  faith.  Thus  distrust  and  dis- 
cord and  heartburning  in  every  family 
were  well  provided  for.  One  clause  of 
the  Act  prohibits  a  Papist  from  teaching, 
as  tutor  or  usher,  even  as  assistant  to  a 
Protestant  schoolmaster;  and  another 
offers  a  salary  of  £30  to  such  popish  priests 
as  should  conform.  But  one  Uiing  was  still 
wanting :  it  was  known  that, notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  banishment  of  Catholic 
ar.hbishops,  bishops,  &C.,  there  were  still 
men  in  the  kingdom  exercising  those  func- 
tions, coming  from  France  and  from  Spain, 
and  braving  the  terrible  penalties  of  trans- 
portation and  death,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
indispensable  connection  of  the  Catholic 
flock  with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It 
was  known  that  this  was  indeed  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  at  whatsoever  risk ;  and  that 
to  pretend  a  toleration  of  Catholic  wor- 
ahip  while  the  hierarchy  was  banished, 
was  as  reasonable  as  to  talk  of  tolerating 
Presbyterianism  without  Presbyterians,  or 
courts  without  judges,  or  laws  or  juries. 
Therefore,  this  Act  for  *' explaining  and 
amending,"  assigned  stated  rewanis  to 
informers  for  the  discovery  of  an  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  vicar -general,  or  other 
person  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. For  such  a  prize  the  informer  was 
to  have  X50 :  for  discovering  any  monk 


or  friar,  or  any  secular  clergyman  not 
duly  registered,  £20:  for  discovering  a 
popish  schoolteacher  or  tutor,  £10.    Any 
two  justices  are  also  empowered  to  sum- 
mon before  them  any  Papist  over  eighteen 
years,  and  examine  him  upon  oath  as  to 
the  time  and  place  he  last  heard  Mass,  and 
the  names  of  the  parties  present,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  residence  of  any  Papist 
priest  or  schoolmaster ;  and  in  case  of  the 
witness  refusing  to  testify  there  was  a 
penalty  of  £20,  or  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  informers  were  expected, 
after  this,  to  be  more  diligent  and  devoted 
than  ever;   and  a  proclamation  of  the 
same  year  ordering  all  registered  priests 
to  take  the  abjuration  oath  before  the 
25th  of  March,  1710,  under  the  penalty  of 
prcanunire,  gave  additional  stimulus  and 
opportunity  to  the  discoverers.  The  trwle 
of  *^  priest-hunting "  now  becnme  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  profession ;  and  many 
a  venerable   clergyman  was  dogj^ed  by 
these  bloodhounds,  through  various  dis- 
guises, and  waylaid  by  night  on  his  way 
to  baptize  or  conflrm  or  visit  the  dying. 
The   captured   clergy   were    sometimes 
brought  in  by  batches  of  four  and  flve ; 
and  the  laws  were  rigorously  put  in  force: 
if  it  was  a  ftrst  offence  they  were  trans- 
ported ;  but  if  any  bishop  who  harl  once 
been  transported  was  caught  in  Ireland 
again,  he  was  banged.    Such  is  the  main 
substance  of  the  act  for  **  explaining  and 
amending,"  generally  called  the  Second 
Act  **  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
Popery."  Lord  Wharton,  by  commission, 
gave  it  the  royal  assent ;  and  for  the  zeal 
he   had    shown   in   reconunending    and 
hastening  the  Act,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   voted   his    lordship    an    address, 
**  gratefully  acknowledging  her  majesty's 
most  particular  care  of  them  in  appoint- 
ing his  excellency  their  chief  governor, 
and  earnestly  wishing  his  long  continu- 
ance in  the  government,"  &c.    His  ex- 
cellency desired  the  speaker  to  inform 
them  "  that  he  was  extremely  well  pleased 
and  satisfied."    Than  this  Lor(^Wharton 
no  more  profiigate  politician,  no  more  de- 
testable man,  had  ever  been  sent  over  to 
rule  in  Ireland.    It  is  true  that  the  well- 
known  character  given  of  him  by  Dean 
Swift  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance ; 
because  Wharton  was  a  Whig,  had  been  a 
Dissenter,  and  was  still  favourable  to  re- 
laxation of  the  code  against  Dissenters. 
These  circumstances  were  quite  enough 
to  rouse  all  the  furious  ire  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  and  draw  from  him  a  tor- 
rent of  his  foulest  abuse.    Besides,  if  the 
dean  was  enraged  agaist  Lord  Wharton, 
it  certainly  was  not  for  his  tyranny  to  the 
Catholics,  but  rather  for  his  partiality  to 
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the  Dissenters :  whereby,  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see,  Wharton  soon  got  into  great 
disfaTonr  with  that  very  Parliament 
which  had  lately  praised  him  so  highly. 
Jonathan  Swift  had  already  lived  many 
years  in  Ireland,  first  as  vicar  of  Kilroot 
near  Carrickfergns,  and  afterwards  (in 
1699)  as  Bector  of  Agher  and  Sector  of 
Laracor  and  Bathbeggan,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  He  did  not  become  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  till  1713 ;  nor  much  concern  him- 
self with  Irish  politics  till  several  years 
later:  but  he  was  a  country  clergy- 
man in  Ireland  during  all  the  period  of 
the  enactment  of  the  whole  penal  code, 
both  in  William's  reign  and  in  Anne's ;  he 
was  himself  witness  to  the  ferocious  exe- 
cution of  those  laws,  and  the  bitter  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation  of  the  Catholic  people 
under  them ;  yet  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
later  time,  not  even  when  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  fame  and  popularity  as  a  **  patriot," 
did  he  ever  breathe  one  syllable  of  re- 
monstrance, or  of  censure  against  those 
laws.  S^'if  t  is  called  an  Irish  patriot,  and 
he  was  so,  if  zealous  vindication  of  the 
claim  of  the  English  colony  to  rule  the 
nation,  and  to  be  the  nation,  together  with 
utter  and  acrimonious  disdain  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  and  total  indifference 
to  their  grievous  wrongs,  can  constitute  a 
patriot.  But  in  truth  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  gooius  is  a  signal  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  already  stated— that 
in  Ireland  were  two  nations,  and  that  to 
be  a  patriot  for  tht.  one  was  to  be  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  other.  The  period  of  Dean 
Swift's  leadership  in  Irish  (Colonial) 
politics  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  all  his 
writings  upon  Insh  affairs  are  dated  after 
his  appointment  to  the  deanery:  but  it 
may  be  stated  once  for  aU,  that  this  '*  Irish 
patriot"  never  once,  in  his  voluminous 
works  and  correspondence,  called  himself 
an  Irishman,  but  always  an  Englishman ; 
that  he  sought  preferment  only  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  wished  to  live  with  the 
**  wits"  at  Button's  coffee-house :  that  when 
named  to  the  Dublin  deaneiy  ne  quitted 
London  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  come  over 
to  his  *'  exile  in  Ireland,"  over  which  he 
mourned  in  his  letters  as  pathetically  as 
Ovid  exiled  to  Tomi ;  that  he  never,  in  all 
the  numerous  publications  he  issued  on 
Irish  affairs,  gave  one  word  or  hint  betray- 
ing the  least  consciousness  or  suspicion  of 
any  injustice  being  done  to  the  Catholics : 
and  lastly,  that  far  from  feeling  any  com- 
munity of  race  or  of  interest  with  the  Irish, 
we  find  him  thus  expressing  himself  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pope,  in  1787 : 
'*Some  of  those  who  highly  esteem 
you  are  grieved  to  find  you  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  English  gentry  of 


this  kingdom  and  the  savage  old  Irisb 
(who  are  only  the  vulgar,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  live  in  the  Irish  parts  of 
ike  kingdom),  but  the  English  colonies^ 
who  are  three  parts  in  four,  are  much 
more  civilized  than  many  counties  in 
England,"  &c.  Much  will  have  to  be 
said  concerning  Swift  and  his  labours,  a 
few  years  later  in  the  narrative.  For  the^ 
present  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  hia 
furious  denunciation  of  Lord  Wharton 
and  his  administration  in  Ireland  was  by 
no  means  on  account  of  that  nobleman'a 
urging  on  the  bill  for  crushing  Papists. 

Loid  Wharton  had  been  brought  up  a. 
Dissenter ;  though  he  had  long  ceased  to- 
regard  any  form  of  religion,  or  any  tie  of 
morality.  He  was,  however,  a  Whig,  and 
by  party  connections  in  England,  waa 
favourable  to  some  relaxation  of  penal 
laws  against  the  Irish  Presbyterians.  In 
his  speech  proroguing  this  Parliament  of 
1709,  he  said  to  the  Houses  thaf  *'  h» 
made  no  question  but  they  understood  too 
well  the  true  interest  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  that  kingdom  not  to  endeavour 
to  make  all  Protegtants  as  eas*  as  they 
could,  who  were  willing  to  contribute 
what  they  could  to  defend  the  whole 
against  the  common  enemy,"  But  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Commons  belonged 
to  the  Tory  party;  and  very  soon  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  arose  between 
them  and  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  account 
of  his  obvious  bias  in  favour  of  the  Dis- 
senters. The  government  of  England 
also  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tory  party  through  a  series  of  intriguea 
regarding  foreign  politics,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  be  here  detailed :  and  on  the- 
7th  Nov.,  1711,  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons  made  a  long  address  to  the 
queen,  complaining  of  Wharton  for  ''hav- 
ing abused  her  majesty's  name,  in  order- 
log  noUe  prosequi  to  stop  proceedings 
againts  one  Fleming  and  others  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  by  setting  up  a  meeting-house"^ 
•—a  thing  not  seen  in  Drogheda,  they  say, 
for  many  years.  They  further  com- 
plained, in  this  Address,  of  Presbyterians, 
'*  for  tyranny  in  threatening  and  ruining- 
members  who  left  them;  in  denying  the 
common  offices  of  Christianity ;  in  print- 
ing and  publishing  that  the  '  Sacramental 
Test  is  only  an  engine  to  advance  a 
State  faction,  and  to  debase  religion  to 
serve  mean  and  unworthy  purposes."* 
They  therefore  recommended  that  her 
majesty  should  withdraw  the  yearly  boun- 
ty of  £1200,  then  allowed  to  Dissenting^ 
Ministers— the  small  beginning  of  that 
reyivm  donum,  or  royal  bounty,  wliich  has 
been  gradually  much  increased,  to  reoou- 
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die  the  PresbTterians  somewhat  to  thdr 
Usabilities  under  the  Test  law.     During 
all  the  rest  of  this  feign,  and  the  three 
following,  no  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  Dissenters  of  the  injustice  of  this 
law,  and  no  protestations  of  their  loyalty 
to  Uie  English  crown  and  Hoose  of  Han- 
orer,  arailed  in  the  least  to  procure  a  re- 
laxation of  the  odious  Test.  Their  efforts 
in  this  direction  only  drew  upon  them,  a 
few  years  later,  the  savage  raillery  of 
Swift,  who  maintained  that  the  very  Pa- 
pists were  quite  as  well  entitled  to  relief 
as  they. 
.         It  was  in  this  year,  1709,  that  the  scheme 
J      originated,  of  inducing  Protestant  foreign- 
ers to  come  to  Ireland,  and  of  offering 
them  naturalisation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
request  of  certain  lords,  and  others  of  the 
council,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
Protestant  Palatine  families  from  Ger- 
many were  brought  over,  and  the  sum  of 
£24,050,  58.  6d.  appointed  for  their  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenue,  on  a  resolu- 
tion of   the  Commons   **that  it  would 
much  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  if  the  said  Palatines  were  en- 
couraged and  settled  therein."    The  Ger- 
man families   actually  were  settled  as 
tenants  and  labourers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.    The  scheme  of  the  f  ramers 
of  this  measure  **  seems  to  have  been," 
says  Dr.  Curry,    **to  drive  the  Boman 
Catholic   natives   out  of   the  kingdom, 
which  effect  it  certainly  produced  in  great 
numbers ;"  but  the  plan  was  not  found  to 
answer  so  far  as  the  Germans  themselves 
were  concerned.    They  were  neither  zeal- 
ous for  the  queen's  service  nor  for  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Anglican  Church.     It 
seems  that  only  four,  out  of  this  great  body 
enlisted  in  her  majesty's  army,  though 
she   was  then   engaged  in  a  war  with 
Prance,  the  vexy  power  which  had  ravaged 
their  Palatinate,  and  left  them  homeless. 
The  lords,  in  an  address  to  the  queen  in 
1711,  complain  of    ''that  load  of   debt 
which    the    bringing   over   numbers  of 
useless  and  indigent  Palatines  had  brought 
upon  them."    As  for  Dean  Swift  and  the 
Tories,  the  way  in  which  the  German  im- 
migration was  regarded  by  them  is  ap- 
parent  from  a  passage   in    the  Dean's 
*' History  of   the  Four   Last   Years  of 
Queen  Anne.*^    He  says,  "  By  this  Act, 
any  foreigner  who  would  take  the  oaths 
to  the  Grovemment,  and  profess  himself  a 
Protestant,  ofwhaUover  denomineUion^  was 
immediately  naturalised,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  of  an  English-bom  subject,  at 
the  expense  of  a  shilling.    Most  Protes- 
tants abroad  differ  from  us  in  the  points 
of  church   government,  so  that  all  the 
acquisitions  by  this  Act  would  increase 


the  number  of  Dissenters  "—which  in  Dr. 
Swift's  eyes  was  as  bad  as  increasing  the 
number  of  Papists.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
dicates his  opinion  of  the  whole  scheme 
a  little  lower  down,  where  he  says,  **  It 
appeared  manifestly,  by  the  issue,  that  the 
public  was  a  loser  by  every  individual 
amongst  them ;  and  that  a  kingdom  can 
no  more  be  the  richer  for  such  an  import- 
tation  than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen." 
The  law  for  naturalisation  of  Protestants 
was  in  fact  soon  repealed;  though  no 
measures  were  spared  to  drive  the  Catho- 
lics away.  And  even  such  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  natives  as  were  afterwards  willing 
to  return,  were  not  permitted  ;  for  in  1713 
the  Commons  ordered  that  '*an  address 
should  be  made  to  her  majesty,  to  desire 
that  she  would  be  pleased  not  to  grant 
licenses  to  Papists  to  return  into  the 
kingdom." 

It  was  even  dangerous  for  them  to 
attempt,  or  endeavour  to  hear  what  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
themselves.  For  in  the  same  year,  an 
order  was  made  there,  **  that  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  should  take  into  custody  all 
Papists  that  were  or  should  presume  to 
come  into  the  galleries."*  The  Palatines, 
or  their  descendants,  still  remain  in  Ire- 
land. They  generally  "  conformed ;"  not 
having  any  particular  objection  against 
any  religion;  but  caring  little  for  the 
Ascendency,  or  the  Whig  or  Tory  politica 
of  the  country,  at  least  for  a  generation 
or  two. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  lord-lieu- 
tenant after  Wharton.  The  duke  had  de- 
serted the  Catholic  Church,  and,  like  other 
converts,  was  more  bitter  against  the  com- 
munion he  had  left  than  those  who  were 
bom  Protestants.  He  was  also  a  Tory. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  and 
on  a  new  election,  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  found  to  be  Whigs.  The 
short  remainder  of  this  reign,  so  far  as 
affairs  of  State  in  Ireland  are  concerned, 
if  quite  barren  of  interest,  the  great  affair 
being  a  quarrel  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  was  a  noted  Tory 
and  close  friend  of  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Sacheverell,  the  clergyman  who  preached 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  was  there- 
fore held  an  enemy  to  the  **  glorious  Re- 
volution," and  friend  of  the  '*  Pretender." 
All  these  matters  were  quite  unim- 
portant to  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  Catholics  were  either  emigrating  to 
France,  or  else  withdrawing  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  from  observation; 
some  of  them  conforming  and  changing 
their  names ;  others  reduced  to  the  most 
*  Commaas  Joank,  YoL  UL 
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Sitiful  artifices  in  order  to  presenre  the 
ttle  patrimony  tliat  was  iefc  in  their 
hands ;  but  most  of  them  sinking  into  the 
condition  of  tenants  or  labourers  in  the 
country  (all  profitable  industry  in  the 
towns  being  prohibited  to  them) ;  and  it  is 
from  this  time  forward  that  thousands  of 
the  ancient  gentry  of  the  country,  and 
even  chiefs  of  powerful  clans,  stripped  of 
their  dignities  and  possessions,  and  too 
poor,  or  too  old  to  emigrate,  had  to 
descend  to  the  position  of  cotters  and 
serfs  under  the  new  possessors  of  the  land, 
who  hated  and  oppressed  them,  both  as 
despoiled  Irish  and  as  proscribed  Catho- 
lics ;  and  who  hate  them  quite  as  bitterly 
to  the  present  hour. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  of  the  Allies 
against  France  had  been  attended  with 
many  brilliant  successes  under  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene. 
Some  of  the  most  signal  defeats  ever  sus- 
tained by  the  arms  of  France  were 
inflicted  by  the  duke,  particularly  Blen- 
heim, Bamillles,  Oudcnarde,  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  But  on  the  Court  revolution 
which  displaced  the  Whigs,  Marlborough 
was  deprived  of  his  command  and  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  sent  out  in  his  place.  Shortly 
afterwards  thePeaceof  Utrecht  was  signed 
(11th  April,  1718),  by  which  treaty  France 
recognized  the  rrotestant  succession  in 
England,  and  the  *'  Pretender  "  was  com- 
pelled to  depart  from  that  kingdom ;  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain  was  provided  against,  though  a 
French  Bourbon  remained  on  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  and  to  the  great  loss  and  hu- 
miliation of  France,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  sho^d  be  de- 
molished. This  treaty  gave  repose  for  a 
time  to  the  Irish  soldiers  abroad. 

The  last  year  of  Anne,  therefore,  was  a 
year  of  peace  abroad,  but  of  violent  party 
strife  and  political  conspiracy  at  home. 
All  the  world  expected  «  struggle  for  the 
succession  at  the  moment  of  the  Queen's 
death ;  and  Eling  James  the  Third,  called 
in  England  "Pretender,"  was  known  to 
have  a  large  party  both  in  that  country 
and  in  Scotland,  ready  to  assert  his  heredi- 
tary right.  The  agitation  extended  to 
Ireland ;  but  did  not  reach  the  Catholic 
population,  which  was  quite  indifferent  to 
Stuart  or  Hanoverian.  The  queen  died 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  recogniz^  as  sovereign 
of  England,  and  leaving  behind  her,  as  to 
her  Irish  administration,  so  black  a  record 
that  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
the  Irish  nation  had  ever  desired  to  see  the 
face  of  a  btuart  again.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  secretly  a  Catholic,  like  all 
her  family :  and  it  is  certain  that  she  was 


bitterly  displeased  at  the  **  Protestant  suc- 
cession," now  secured  by  law  to  the  House 
of  Hanover.  It  is  ne^less  here  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  as  to  whether  she  waa 
altogether  a  stranger  to  the  plots  for 
setting  aside  that  succession,  and  bringing 
in  her  Catholic  brother.  She  was  known 
to  be  deeply  grieved  and  provoked  by  the 
zeal  of  pK)liticians,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  who,  desirous  of  gaining  favour 
with  the  coming  dynasty,  endeavoured  to 
get  an  act  of  attainder  passed  against 
'*  the  Pretender  ;**  and  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Ireland,  which  also  offered  a  large 
reward  for  his  apprehension,  was  only  de- 
feated by  a  hasty  prorogation.  Yet  **'  the 
queen  hated  and  despised  the  Pretender, 
to  my  knowledge,"  is  the  assertion  of 
Swift  in  his  ''Remarks  on  Burnet's 
History."  Perhaps  she  did:  most 
sovereigns  hate  their  heirs-apparent,  even 
when  these  are  their  own  sons ;  but  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  she  hated  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  and  his  mother  very 
much  worse. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1714— 17j». 

George  I.— James  m.— PerOt  of  Dean  Swift.— 
TorleB  dismissed. — Ormond,  Oxford,  and  Boling- 
broke  impeadied. — ^Insurrection  in  Scotland. — 
Calm  in  Ireland. — ^Arrests. — Irish  Parliament.— 
*'  Loyalty"  of  tlie  CathaUcs.-**  NoCathoUcs  existin 
Ireland."— Priest-catchers. — Bolton  lord-lieuten- 
ant.— Cause  of  Sberlock  and  Annesley. — Conflict 
of  Jurisdiction. — Dedaratory  Act  establishing  de- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament — Swift's  Pam- 
phlet.— State  oi  the  country. — Grafton  lord-lleu- 
tenant— Courage  of  the  priests.— Atrodous  BilL 

The  succession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
had  been  in  no  real  danger,  notwithstand- 
ing the  plotting  of  a  few  Jacobites  in 
England;  although  the  Whig  party 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
Tories  as  desirous  of  ''bringing  in  the 
Pretender."  The  distinction,  however, 
between  Tories  and  Jacobites  is  impor- 
tant to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  a  well- 
known  letter  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  being  a 
Tory,  had  been  accused  of  Jacobitism,  is 
conclusive  upon  this  point.  In  fact,  al- 
though the  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time 
nearly  equally  divided  into  Whigs  and 
Tories,  there  were  but  few  Jacobites  save 
in  Scotland  and  the  Northern  counties  of 
England.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  duly 
proclaimed  in  both  islands  by  the  title  of 
King  George  the  First.    In  Ireland,  the 
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prodamation  was  made  by  torchlight,  and 
at  midnight ;  and  great  efforts  vere  made 
to  produce  the  impression  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection 
*^  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.**    This  affec- 
tation of  alarm  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  bring  odiom,  not  so  much  on 
the  Catholics,  as  on  the  Tories:  some 
-arrests  were  made,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
on  one  of  the  parties  arrested  letters  were 
foond  written  by  Dr.  Swift.    The  popu- 
lace of  Dublin  must  at  that  period  have 
been    Tiolently  Hanoverian;    for  Lord 
Orrey  tells  us  that  on  the  dean*s  return 
to  Ireland  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  king,  he  dared  hardly  venture  forth, 
and  was  pelted  by  mobs  when  he  made  his 
appearance.    The  bitterness  and  fury  of 
party  spirit  at  that  day  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  outrages  and 
insults  which  the  dean  had  to  encounter, 
even  at  the  hands  of  persons  of  rank  and 
title.    Lord  Blaney  attempted  to  drive 
over  him  on  the  public  road ;  and  Swift 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  protection  to 
his  life.   He  was  advised  by  his  physician, 
he  said,   to  go  often  on  horseback,  on 
account  of  his  health ;  "  and  there  being 
no  place  in  winter  so  convenient  for  riding 
as  the  strand  towards  Howth,  your  pe- 
titioner takes  all  opportunities  that  his 
business  or  the  weather  will  permit  to 
take  that  road."     Here  he  details  the 
scene  of  Lord  Blaney*s  attempting  to 
overturn  him  and  his  horse,  at  the  same 
time  threatening  his  life  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  prays  protection  accordingly. 
Th^e  is  no  doubt,  however  (without  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  the  dean's  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover),  that  several  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,   especially  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  were 
engaged  in  the  plot,  along  with  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  prevent  the  succession  of 
King  George ;  and  that  the  suspicions  as 
to  Swift's  Jacobitism  were  at  least  plau- 
sible.   Swift  was  excessively  mortified,  or 
rather  irritated,  by  the  popular  manifes- 
tations against  him.  He  was  very  covetous 
of  influence  and  popularity,  and  his  high, 
fierce   spirit  could  ill  brook   the  least 
demonstration  of  public  reproach.     He 
denounced  the  people  of  Dublin  as  a  vUe, 
abandoned  race ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of 
his    Jacobitism,  and  not   much  of   his 
Toryism,  except  that  to  the  last  hour 
of  Ms  life  he  hated  and  lampooned  Dis- 
senters. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
George  L,  all  Tories  were  instantly  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  the  Government 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Whigs ; 
irhich  had  been  the  very  object  of  de- 
oooDciiig  Tories  as  Jacobites.    When  the 
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English  Parliament  met,  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  quickly  found  against  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Lords  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,  for  high  treason,  in 
having  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  by  traitorous  means, 
and  with  a  view  of  changing  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond avoided  the  trial  on  the  impeach- 
ment by  going  to  the  continent,  where 
they  both  offered  their  services  to  King 
James  m.  (or  the  Pretender),  then 
holding  a  kind  of  court  in  Lorrain, 
having  been  exiled  from  France  at  the 
peace.  The  party  which  adhered  to  the 
exiled  prince  was,  in  fact,  making  urgent 
preparations  for  a  rising  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  set  up  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  proclaimed  King 
James  the  Third  at  Castletown  in  Scot- 
land, and  quickly  collected  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men.  These  forces  were 
gathered  from  both  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands, and  consisted  both  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  with 
his  powerful  clan  of  Campbslls,  was 
zealous  for  King  George,  and  with  other 
Highland  tribes  and  some  regular  troops 
met  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Sheriffmuir,  where 
a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  took  place. 
A  portion  of  the  Jacobite  force,  marched 
southward  into  England,  were  encountered 
at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  King's 
troops,  and,  after  a  short  fight,  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Mar  still  kept 
his  banner  displayed  until  King  James  the 
Third  in  person  landed  at  Peterhead,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  December ; 
but  very  soon  afterwards,  on  the  approach 
of  Argyle  with  a  superior  force,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  The  Prince  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar  escaped  by  sea;  the  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  some  of  them  executed.  The  rebellion 
was  at  an  end,  and  from  that  day  the 
exiled  Prince  may  truly  be  termed,  not 
James  the  Third,  but  the  "  Pretender.'* 

This  Scottish  insurrection  is  of  small 
moment  to  Irish  history,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  furnished  a  pretext  for  fresh  atrocities 
upon  the  unresisting  people.  There  was 
no  insurrection  or  disturbance  whatever 
during  all  these  events.  We  do  not  even 
hear  of  any  Irish  officer  of  distinction  who 
came  from  the  continent  to  join  the 
Pretender's  cause  in  Scotland;  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  afterwards  published  a 
narration  in  Paris,  affirms  that  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  who  was  very  popular  with 
the  Irish  troops  in  France,  had  been  urged 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  move- 
ment, probably  in  order  to  draw  some 
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Irish  regiments  into  it,  but  that  "the 
Duke  of  Berwick  positiTelyrefnsed  to  re- 
pair to  Scotland,"  though  he  was  half- 
brother  to  the  Pretender.  The  insurrection 
of  1715  was  therefore  exclusively  a  Scot- 
tish and  English  affair.  Some  writers  on 
this  period  of  Irish  history,  who  are  en- 
titled to  respect,*  have  given  the  Irish 
Catholics  the  very  doubtful  praise  of 
loyalty,  for  their  extreme  quietness  and 
passivenets  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that 
they  cared  not  for  the  Stuart  family ;  yet, 
considering  the  excessive  and  abject  op- 
pression under  which  they  were  then 
groaning,  and  the  slender  prospect  they 
had  of  any  mitigation  of  it,  we  may 
assume  that  any  revolution  which  would 
overturn  the  actual  order  of  things,  and 
give  them  a  chance  of  redeeming  their 
nationality  would  have  been  desirable. 
But  they  were  disarmed,  impoverished, 
and  discouraged ;  could  not  own  a  musket, 
nor  a  sabre,  nor  a  horse  over  five  guineas' 
value ;  had  no  leaders  at  home,  nor  any 
possibility  of  organizing  a  combined 
movement ;  so  closely  were  they  watched, 
and  held  down  with  so  iron  a  hand.  If 
they  took  no  part,  therefore,  in  the  insur- 
rections of  1715  and  of  1745,  it  may  be 
said  (in  their  favour  not  to  their  dis- 
honour) that  it  was  on  account  of  exhaus- 
tion and  impotence,  not  on  account  of 
loyalty.  If  they  had  been  capable,  at  that 
time,  of  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  of  **  loyalty"  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  they  would  have  been  even 
more  degraded  than  they  actually  were. 

However,  as  the  Pretender  was  a 
Catholic,  and  as  the  Irish  Government 
knew  that  the  oppressed  Catholics  of  that 
country,  if  not  always  ready  for  insur- 
rection, ought  to  have  been  so,  numerous 
arrests  were  made  during  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  There  were  still  some  for- 
lorn Catholic  peers  dwelling  in  their 
dismal  coontry-seats,  debarred  from  at- 
tending Parliament,  endeavouring  to  at- 
tract no  remark,  and  too  happy  if  they 
could  secretly  keep  in  their  stables  a  few 
horses  for  hunting.  There  were  also  still 
some  landed  gentlemen,  though  sadly 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  who  tried  to 
keep  one  another  in  countenance,  and 
drank  in  private  the  health  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  mole  whose  mole-hill  killed 
William  of  Orange.  It  was  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  take  precau- 
tions against  these  sad  relics  of  the  once 
proud  nation.  Accordingly,  the  Earls  of 
Antrim  and  Westmeath,  Lords  Netterville, 

•  Mr.  Plowden  and  Doctor  Carry.  They  both 
wrote  at  a  mach  later  period;  and  both  with  a 
view  of  pointing  oat  the  foUy  of  the  Penal  Code,  as 
Irish  CathoUca  had  alwayi,  they  said,  been  "  loyal" 
to  the  House  of  Hanover. 


Cahir,  and  Dillon,  with  a  great  number  of 
untitled  gentlemen,  were  suddenly  seized 
upon  and  shut  up  in  Dublin  Castle,  *'  on 
suspicion."  They  were  released  when  the 
insurrection  was  over. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Irish  Parliament 
met,  and  was  opened  by  lords-justices. 
The  Houses,  especially  the  Conmnons,  were 
filled  with  the  most  fiery  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  most  desirous  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  new 
dynasty.  They  passed  acts  for  recogniz- 
ing the  king's  title— for  the  security  of 
his  person  and  government — ^for  attainting 
the  Pretender,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
£50,000  for  his  apprehension.  The  Com- 
mons also  presented  an  address  to  the  new 
king,  entreating  his  majesty,  for  the 
security  of  the  Government  and  for  the^ 
Protestant  interest,  to  remove  the  Earl  of 
Anglesea  from  all  offices  of  honour  and 
trust.  Lord  Anglesea  was  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  one  of  the  vice-treasurers- 
of  the  kingdom :  he  was  a  Tory,  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  Jacobite ;  and  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  address  for  removing- 
him  were,  that  he  bad  caused  or  procured 
the  disbanding  of  great  part  of  the  army 
in  Ireland ;  and  that  he  had  connived  at 
the  enrolmentof  Irish  Catholics  for  f oreiga 
service.  "  They  had  information,"  they 
said,  **  that  many  Irish  Papists  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be,  shipped  off  frouL 
Dublin  and  other  ports  for  the  service  of 
the  Pretender.**  As  usual,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Parliament  was  taking  further 
precautions  against  the  "common  enemy,'* 
for  which  the  Pretender's  insurrection  in 
Scotland  served  as  a  false  pretence.  The 
lords-justices,  in  their  spe^  to  this  Par- 
liament, bear  complacent  testimony  to  the 
calmness  and  tranquility  in  which  Ireland 
had  remained  during  the  troubles,  which 
Mr.  Plowden,  with  great  simplicity,  takes 
as  a  compliment  to  the  "  loyalty"  of  the 
Catholics— instead  of  being  (what  it  was)> 
a  congratulation  upon  the  Catholics  being 
so  effectually  crushed  and  trodden  down 
that  they  could  not  rise.  This  amiable^ 
writer  cannot  conceal  his  surprise  at  what 
he  terms  "  the  inconsistency  of  rendering 
solemn  homage  to  the  exemplary  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  nation  in  the  most  perilous 
crisis,  and  punishing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  disposition  to  treachery,  turbu- 
lence, and  treason."  Nay,  he  is  still  more 
astonished  at  finding  that  "this  veiy 
speech,  which  bore  such  honourable  testi- 
mony to  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  bespoke  the  disgraceful  policy 
of  keeping  and  treating  them,  notwith- 
standing, as  a  separate  people — *  We  must 
recommend  to  you,'  said  the  lords- justices, 
1*  in  the  present  conjuncture,  such  una- 
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sSnuty  in  your  resolutioiu  as  may  once 
more  put  an  end  to  all  other  diBtinctions 
in  IrSand  than  that  of  Protestant  and 
Papist.'" 

It  may  here  be  obaenred,  onoe  for  all,  to 
pat  an  end  to  this  delusion  about  Catholic 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  loyal, 
eTen  if  they  had  been  base  enough  to 
desire  it — ^that  some  abject  attempts  by 
some  of  them  to  testify  their  loyalty  urere 
repalsed,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen — that 
when  a  yiceroy  or  lord-justice  speaks  of 
'*  the  nation"  at  the  period  in  question,  he 
means  the  Protestant  nation  exclusively — 
nay,  that  the  law  ¥ra8,  that  no  Catholics 
existed  in  Ireland  at  all.  It  was  long  a 
f  aTourite  fiction  of  Irish  law,*  **  that  all  the 
effectiTeinhabitants  of  Ireland  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  Protestants— and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Catholics,  their  clergy,  worship, 
&C.,  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  exist,  save 
for  reprehension  and  punishment."  In- 
deed, in  the  time  of  George  IL,  Lord- 
Chancellor  Bowes  declared  from  the 
bench,  **that  the  law  does  not  suppose 
any  such  person  to  exist  as  an  Irish  Bo- 
man  Catholic;"  and  Chief -Justice  Robin- 
son made  a  similar  declaration.!  It  ap- 
pears plain,  then,  that  the  "loyalty"  of 
the  Catholics  towards  the  House  of  Han- 
orer,  if  indeed  there  has  ever  been  any  such 
loyalty,  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  their 
hearts  in  the  reign  of  George  I^  or  of 
(jeorgelL 

No  new  enactments  were  made  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  in  aggravation  of  the 
Penal  Code ;  but  a  resolution  was  passed 
recommending  to  magistrates  the  indispen- 
sable duty  to  put  the  existing  laws  into 
immediate  and  rigorons  execution,  and  de- 
nouncing those  who  neglected  to  do  so  as 
"enemies  of  the  Constitution ;"  no  slight 
nor  harmless  imputation  at  that  period,  nor 
one  which  any  magistrate  would  willingly 
incur.  In  fact,  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  put  in  force  at  this  time, 
and  during  all  &e  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  with  even  more  than  the 
customary  ferocity,  as  a  design  to  bring 
in  Uie  Pretender  was  supposed  to  lurk  in 
every  Mass.  In  many  places  chapels  were 
shut  up,  priests  were  dragged  from  their 
hiding-places,  sometimes  from  the  very 
altars,  in  the  midst  of  divine  service, 
hurried  into  the  most  loathsome  dungeons, 
and  from  thence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  native  country.^  "  To  the  credit  of 
those  times,"  however,  observes  Brenan, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  "  it  must  be 
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remarked,  that  the  description  of  mis- 
creants usually  termed  pneat-eatchen  were 
generally  Jews  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
verta  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  some 
of  them  assumed  even  the  character  of  the 
priesthood,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
themselves  more  readily  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy.  The  most  notorious 
among  them  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
named  Gorzia  (or  Garcia).  By  means  of 
this  wretch  seven  priests  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  Dublin,  and  banished  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number,  two  were 
Jesuits,  one  was  a  Dominican,  one  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  three  were  secular  priests." 
These  last  were  probably  '*  unregistered" 
priests  ;  or  else  had  not  taken  the  abjura- 
tion oath,  which  was  then  leg^y  obliga- 
tory upon  them  aU,  under  cruel  penalties. 
Indeed,  by  means  of  the  various  statutes 
made  against  them,  it  may  be  affirmed 
generally  that  every  priest  in  Ireland, 
whether  regular  or  secular,  was  now 
liable  to  transportation  and  to  death; 
because  out  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
"registered"  priests,  only  thirty-three 
ever  took  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  re- 
maiuder  stood  firm,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  terrors  which  surrounded  them.* 

Although  the  rebellion  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  was  the  sole  pre- 
tence for  this  severity,  and  the  very 
same  law  which  banishes  Popish  priests 
prohibits  also  Dissenters  to  accept  of 
or  act  by  a  conmiission  in  the  militia 
or  array,  yet  so  partial  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  parliament,  that,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ordered  the  former 
to  be  rigorously  prosecuted,  they  resolved, 
unanimously,  ^' that  any  person  who  should 
commence  a  prosecution  against  any  of 
the  latter  who  had  accepted,  or  should 
accept  of  a  commission  in  the  array  or 
militia,  was  an  enemy  to  King  Georgo 
and  the  Protestant  interest."  Thus,  of 
the  only  two  main  objects  of  the  same 
law,  its  execution  as  to  one  of  them  was 
judged  highly  meritorious,  and  it  was 
deemed  equally  culpable  even  to  attempt 
it  against  the  other ;  though  the  law  itself 
makes  no  difference  between  them.  Such 
was  the  justice  and  consistency  of  our 
legislators  of  that  period. 

In  the  year  1719,  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
being  lord-lieutenent,  occurred  the  famous 
case  of  Sherlock  against  Annesley,  which 
provoked  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  into  a 
faint  and  impotent  assertion  of  their  privi- 
leges, opened  up  once  more  the  whole 
question  between  English  dominion  and 
Irish  national  pretensions,  and  ended  in 
settling  that  question  in  favour  of  £ng- 
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land;  setting  it,  in  fact,  definitiyely  at 
rest  until  the  year  1782. 

That  cause  was  tried  in  the  Irish  Court 
of  Exchequer,  between  Esther  Sherlock 
and  Maurice  Annesley,  in  which  the  latter 
obtained  a  decree,  which,  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  rerersed. 
From  this  sentence  Annesley  appealed  to 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  who. con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer, and  issued  process  to  put  him 
into  possession  of  the  litigated  property. 
Esther  Sherlock  petitioned  the  Irish  Lords 
against  the  usurped  authority  of  England, 
and  they,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  resolved  that  they  would  support 
their  honour,  jurisdiction,  and  privileges, 
by  g^l^ing  efifectual  relief  to  the  petitioner. 
Sherlock  was  put  into  possession  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Kildare;  an  injunction  issued 
from  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland, 
pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  English 
Lords,  directing  him  to  restore  Annesley; 
the  Sheriff  (let  his  name  be  honoured !), 
Alexander  Burrowes,  refused  obedience. 
He  was  protected  in  a  contumacy  which 
so  nobly  contrasts  the  wonted  servility 
of  the  judges,  by  the  Irish  Lords, 
who  addressed  a  powerful  State  paper 
to  the  throne,  recapitulating  the  rights 
of  Ireland,  her  independent  parlia- 
ment, and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  They 
went  further,  for  they  sent  the  Irish 
barons  to  jail ;  but  the  king  having  the 
address  of  the  Irish  Lords  laid  before  the 
English  House,  the  latter  reaffirmed  their 
proceedings,  and  supplicated  the  throne 
to  confer  some  mark  of  special  favour  on 
the  servile  judges,  who,  in  relinquishing 
their  jurisdiction,  had  betrayed  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  An  Act  was 
at  once  passed  in  the  English  Parliament, 
enacting  and  declaring  that  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England,  **hath  had  of  right,  and 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

**And  be  it  further  enacted  and  de- 
clared, by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  House  of  Xjords  of  Ireland  have  not, 
nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdic- 
tion to  judge,  affirm,  or  reverse  any 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  given  or 
made  in  any  court  within  the  same  king- 
dom ;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the 
said  House  of  Lords,  upon  any  such 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree,  are,  and 
are  hereby  decLared  to  be,  utterly  null 
and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
whatever." 

This  Declaratoiy  Act  is  the  last  of  the 
statutes  churning  such  a  jurisdiction.  The 


Irish  Parliament  had  to  submit  for  the 
time;  but  the  principles  of  Molyneux, 
soon  after  enforced  with  far  greater 
power  by  Swift,  worked  in  men's  minds, 
and  at  last  brought  forth  Flood  and 
Grattan,  and  caused  the  army  of  the 
Volunteers  to  spring  out  of  the  earth. 
Once  more,  however,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  constitutional  question 
was  a  question  between  Protestant  Eng- 
land and  her  Protestant  colony  alone ; 
and  that  the  Catholic  Irish  nation  had  at 
that  time  no  more  favour  or  indulgence  to 
hope  for  at  the  hands  of  a  parliament  in 
Dublin  than  of  a  parliament  in  London* 

The  Declaratory  Act  did  not  pass  the 
English  Parliament  without  opposition, 
especially  in  the  Conunons,  where  Mr. 
Pitt  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
argument  against  it.  It  was  finally 
carried  by  140  votes  against  88.  The 
Duke  of  JJeeds,  in  the  Lords,  made  a 
powerful  protest  against  the  bill,  but  in 
vain. 

In  the  same  year,  1719,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  "for 
granting  some  ease  and  indulgence  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion."  The  Dake  of  Bolton,  in 
his  speech,  vras  pleased  to  commend  this 
act  most  warmly,  as  a  step  towards  con- 
solidating the  Protestant  interest  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  duke  earnestly 
pleads  for  the  necessity  of  union:  "in 
the  words,"  he  says,  *'of  one  of  those 
excellent  bills  passed  this  day — I  mean  an 
union  in  interest  and  affection  amongst 
all  his  majesty's  subjects."  The  viceroy 
did  not  even  feel  it  necessary  to  say  **  all 
his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,"  know- 
ing that  this  would  be  understood ;  so 
fimdy  established  was  the  State  maxim, 
that  the  law  knows  not  of  the  existence 
of  an  Irish  Catholic. 

The  year  1820  is  memorable  for  the 
publication  of  Dean  Swift's  first  pamphlet 
on  Irish  affairs — his  ^'Proposal for  the  Use 
of  Irish  Manufacture,**  He  had  now  been 
for  seven  years  Dean  of  St  Patrick's ;  he 
had  witnessed  the  enactment  of  many  a 
penal  law  against  Catholics :  within  hear- 
ing of  his  own  deanery-house  the  Protes- 
tant mob,  led  on  by  priest-catchers^  had 
dragged  clergymen  in  their  vestments  out 
of  obscure  chapels  amidst  the  lamenta- 
tions of  their  helpless  fljcks,  but  he  had 
never,  in  any  of  his  numerous  writings, 
uttered  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  against 
this  tyranny.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
in  this  first  of  his  Tracts  relating  to  an 
Irish  subject,  and  a  subject,  too,  in  which, 
people  of  all  religions  were  deeply  in- 
terested, he  might  delicately  convey  some 
hint  that  neither  the  manufacturing  nor 
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any  other  material  interest  of  a  coontiy 
could  be  promoted  or  developed  while,  the 
great  mass  of  its  people  were  held  in 
degrading  slavery,  disquieted  in  their  pro- 
perty, and  outraged  in  their  persons  by 
the  extraordinary  laws  which  he  saw  in 
operation  around  him.  But  not  one  word 
of  all  this  does  he  write.  He  was  well 
enough  aware,  however,  of  the  growing 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  country 
people ;  and  says  in  this  tract,  *^  Whoever 
travels  this  country,  and  observes  the  face 
of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits,  and 
dwdlings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think 
himself  in  a  land  where  either  law, 
religion,  or  common  humanity  is  pro- 
fessed." 

Again :  "^  I  would  now  expostulate  a  little 
yrith  our  country  landlords,  who,  by  un- 
measorable  screwing  and  racking  their 
tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  already 
reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse 
condition  than  the  peasants  in  France,  or 
the  vassals  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  so 
that  the  whole  species  of  what  we  call 
substantial  farmers  will,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  utterly  at  an  end." 

It  is  very  singular,  also,  that  although 
he  justly  attributes  the  decay  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  greedy  commercial  policy  of 
England  in  suppressing  the  woollen  trade 
and  other  branches  of  industry — and 
although,  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  all  the 
island  was  ringing  with  the  Sherlock-and- 
Annesley  case  and  the  Declaratory  Act, 
this  future  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters 
never  thinks  of  suggesting  that  laws  for 
governing  Ireland  should  be  made  in  Ire- 
land, in  order  that  the  English  monopo- 
lists might  no  longer  have  the  power  of 
ruining  our  country  by  their  own  laws. 
It  seems  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
pretension  on  the  part  of  Irish  patriots ; 
though,  that  the  dean  very  well  knew  the 
nature  of  the  grievances  he  complains  of, 
is  evident  from  his  savage  sarcasm  about 
the  fate  of  Arachne.  Ireland  was  becom- 
ing covered  with  herds  of  sheep,  to  pro- 
duce wool  for  the  English  market,  while 
English  laws  prevented  its  manufacture 
at  home. 

*'The  fable,  in  Ovid,  of  Arachne  and 
Pallas,  is  to  this  purpose:  The  goddess 
had  heard  of  one  Arachne,  a  young  virgin, 
very  famous  for  spinning  and  weaving : 
they  both  met  upon  a  trial  of  skill ;  and 
Pallas  finding  herself  almost  equalled  in 
her  own  art.  stung  with  rage  and  envy, 
koocked  her  rival  down,  turned  her  into 
a  Bpider,  enjoining  her  to  spin  and  weave 
forever,  out  of  her  own  bowels,  and  in  a 
very  narrow  compass.  I  confess  that, 
from  a  boy,  1  always  pitied  poor  Arachne, 
iod  could  never  heartily  love  the  goddess, 


on  account  of  so  cruel  and  unjust  a  sen- 
tence ;  which,  however,  is  fully  executed 
upon  us  by  England,  with  further  addi- 
tions of  rigour  and  severity,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  bowels  and  vitals  is 
extracted  without  allowing  us  the  liberty 
of  spinning  and  weaving  them." 

Swift  had  not  yet  ventured  to  take  the 
leading  part  which  he  soon  after  bore  in 
Irish  politics ;  nor  did  he  ever  take  any 
part  in  them  with  a  broadly  national  aim. 
He  lived  at  that  time  very  much  with  hit 
friends  Sheridan  and  Doctor  Del  any ;  and 
his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  wished  to  be 
considered  Englishmen.'^ 

The  Catholic  people  remained  all  these 
years  perfectly  quiet  and  subdued.  In 
them  all  national  aspiration  seemed  dead ; 
so  that  the  nimierous  enterprises  projected 
all  over  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
never  counted  upon  them.  One  of  these 
enterprises  was  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  Spanish  squadron, 
to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  Irish  Catholics  re- 
mained quite  unmoved :  they  were,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Plowden,  "sternly  loyal." 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
were  utterly  prostrate,  hopeless,  and  in- 
different ;  and  if  they  had  been  otherwise, 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  would 
have  been  enough  to  repel  them  from  any 
cause  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  leader. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  lord-lieutenant, 
prorogued  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
in  his  speech  was  pleased  particularly  to 
recommend  to  them  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  Papists ;  **  since  I  have 
reason  to  believe,"  says  he,  "that  the 
number  of  popish  priests  is  daily  increas- 
ing in  this  kingdom,  and  already  far  ex- 
ceeds what  by  the  indulgence  of  the  law 
is  allowed."  The  members  of  Parliament, 
in  times  of  recess,  and  when  they  were  at 
their  country-seats,  must  have  followed  the 
viceroy's  exhortation,  and  kept  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  Papists ;  for  the  horror  and 
alarm  of  the  Protestant  interest  became 
more  violent  than  ever  before ;  and  when 
Parliament  assembled,  in  1723,  it  was  in  an 
excellent  frame  of  mind  to  do  battle  with 
the  common  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
on   meeting    Parliament,    recommended 


•  In  remonstratinjjf  with  Mr.  Pope  on  •*  hRring 
made  no  distinction  in  his  letters  between. tho  Eng- 
lish gentry  of  this  kingdom  and  the  8ava<;o  old 
Irish,"  Swift  adds,  "  Dr  Delaiiy  came  to  visit  me 
rhree  days  ago  on  purpose  to  complain  of  those  pa»- 
8a;?es  of  your  letters."  Dclany  was  the  son  of  a  con- 
vert ;  and  though  of  pure  Irish  breed,  at  once  took 
rank,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  an  Englishman.  There 
have  always  been  many  EngUdhmen  of  this  species 
in  Ireland. 
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seyeral  new  Uwa—"  particularly  for 
preyenting  more  effectually  the  eluding  of 
those  in  being  against  popish  priests,"  and 
the  members  had  generally  brought  to 
town  shocking  tales  illustratii^^  the 
audacity  of  these  outlawed  ecclesiastics, 
in  celebrating  their  worship,  sometimes 
even  in  the  open  day.  It  was  full  time, 
they  said,  to  take  dedsiye  measures. 

And  in  truth,  the  ardent  zeal  and  con- 
stancy, utterly  unknown  to  fear,  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  priests  during  that  whole 
century,  are  as  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
all  just  and  impartial  men  as  they  were 
abominable  and  monstrous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Protestant  interest.  They  often  had 
to  traverse  the  sea  between  Ireland  and 
France,  in  fishing  smacks,  and  disguised 
as  fishermen,  carrying  communications  to 
or  from  Bome,  required  by  the  laws  of 
their  church,  though  they  knew  that  on 
their  return,  if  discovered,  the  penalty 
was  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  that  is 
death.  When  in  Irehmd,  they  had  often 
to  lurk  in  cayes,  and  make  fatiguing 
journeys,  never  sure  that  the  priest- 
hunters  were  not  on  their  trail ;  yet  all 
this  they  braved  with  a  courage  wMch,  in 
any  other  cause,  would  haye  been  reckless 
desperation.  The  English  colonists  could 
not  comprehend  such  chivalrous  devotion 
at  all ;  and  could  devise  no  other  theory 
to  account  for  it  than  that  these  priests 
must  be  continually  plotting  with  foreign 
Catholics  to  overthix>w  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, and  plunder  them  of  their  newly- 
gotten  estates.  This  was  the  secret  terror 
that  always  urged  them  upon  fresh 
atrocities. 

Accordingly,  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
agreed  upon  and  reported  by  the  Com- 
mons ;  that  Popery  had  increased,  partly 
owing  to  the  many  shifts  and  devices  the 
priests  had  for  evading  the  laws,  partly 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  magistrates  in  not 
searching  them  out  and  punishing  them— 
that  "  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Pro- 
testant interest  that  any  person  married 
to  a  popish  wife  should  bear  any  office  or 
employment  under  his  majesty."  This 
measure  was  thought  needful,  inasmuch 
as  some  magistrates,  having  married 
Catholics,  were  observed  to  be  remiss  in 
taking  informations  against  their  wives* 
confessors,  knowing  that  they  would  have 
no  peace  in  their  house  afterwards.  The 
resolutions  further  recommended,  that  no 
convert  Cto  the  Established  Church)  should 
be  capable  of  any  office,  nor  practise  as  a 
solicitor  or  attorney  for  seven  years  after 
his  conversion,  nor  "unless  he  brings  a 
certificate  of  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment thrice  in  every  year  during  the  said 
term :"  further,  thai  all  converts  should 


duly  enroll  their  certificates  of  conversion 
in  the  proper  office.  On  the  basis  of  these 
resolutions  a  bill  was  prepared ;  and  the 
language  and  behaviour  of  Parliament  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  vindictiye  and  atrocious  than  had 
ever  been  witnessed  before,  even  in  an 
Irish  legislature.  One  of  the  most  zealous 
promoters  of  this  bill,  in  a  laboured  speech, 
informed  the  House,  that  of  all  countries 
wherein  the  reformed  religion  prevailed, 
Sweden  was  observed  to  be  most  free  from 
those  irreconcilable  enemies  to  all  Pro- 
testant governments,  the  Catholic  priests ; 
and  that  this  happy  exemption,  so  needful 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  was  obtained  by 
a  wholesome  practice  which  prevailed  in 
that  fortunate  land,  namely,  the  practice 
of  castrating  all  popish  priests  who  were 
found  there.  A  clause  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  new  bill.'^  It  passed 
both  Houses,  and  was  presented  on  the 
15th  of  November  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
with  an  earnest  request  that  his  Grace 
"  would  recommend  the  same  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  to  his  majesty."  ills 
Grace  was  pleased  to  return  this  answer : 
"  I  have  so  much  at  heart  a  matter  wliich 
I  recommended  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
depend  upon  a  due  regard,  on  my  part,  to 
what  is  desired."  With  the  Duke's  re- 
commendation the  bill  was,  as  usual,  for- 
warded to  England.  No  objection  to  it 
had  occurred  either  to  his  Grace,  or  to 
any  peer  or  commoner  in  Ireland ;  but  an 
Irish  agent  in  France  presented  a  mem- 
orial on  the  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  regent.  The  two  nations 
were  at  peace,  and  Cardinal  Flcury, 
French  prime  minister,  had  considerable 
influence  with  Mr  Walpole.  A  strong  re- 
presentation was  made  by  order  of  Fleury 
against  the  new  bilLf  As  it  has  never 
suited  British  policy  that  its  measures  in 
Ireland  should  becume  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  notoriety  amongst  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  continent  (where  English 
reputation  for  liberality  has  to  be  main- 
tained), the  Cotmcil  disapproved  the  bill ; 
and  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
any  penal  law  against  Catholics  met  with 
such  an  obstacle  in  Eni;land.  Some 
writers  on  Irish  historj'  have  been  in- 
clined to  carry  this  failure  of  so  atrocious 
a  bill  to  the  credit  of  human  nature ;  and 
Mr.  Plowden,  after  narrating  the  French 
interposition,  says,  with  his  usual  amiable 
credulity,  "  but  surely  it  needed  no  Gallic 
interference,"  &c. 
At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  lost.    The  de- 

•  Cuiry'a  Review.    Plowden. 
t  Brenaxk,  Eod.  II bt.    riowden.    Curry. 
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pendence  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
England  sared  die  Catholics  for  once  from 
at  least  one  ignominious  outrage.  But 
there  were  already  laws  enough  in  ex- 
istence to  satisfy,  it  mig^t  he  thought,  the 
most  sanguinary  ProtestanUsm. 

His  Grace  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  his 
speech  to  that  Parliament,  at  the  dose  of 
the  session,  in  order  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  fayourite  hill,  gave  them 
to  understand,  **  that  it  miscarried  merely 
by  its  not  having  been  brought  into  the 
House  before  the  session  was  so  far  ad- 
Tanced.**  And  after  earnestly  recommend- 
ing to  them,  in  their  sereral  stations,  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
he  added,  ^^that,  in  his  opinion,  that 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  laws  against  popish 
iiriests ;  and  that  he  would  contribute  his 
part  towards  the  prevention  of  that  grow- 
ing evil,  by  giving  proper  directions  that 
such  persons  only  should  be  put  into  the 
commissions  of  the  peace  as  had  dis- 
tinauUked  themselves  by  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  interest" 

Everybody  knew  what  that  meant — in- 
creased vigilance  in  hunting  down  clergy- 
men, and  in  discovering  and  appropriating 
the  property  of  laymen ;  nor  is  their  any 
reason  to  think  that  his  Grace's  exhorta^ 
dons  were  addressed  to  unwilling  ears. 
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Swift  and  Wood's  Copper.— Dnipier*s  Letten.— 
CUim  of  Independence. —  Primate  Boulter. — 
Bwif t  popular  with  the  Catholics.— His  f eelln^r  to- 
wards Catholics. — Desolation  of  the  countj^. — 
Back-rents.—  Absenteeism.—  Great  Distress.  — 
Swift's  modest  ProposaL— Death  of  Oeorge  L 

Whils  the  Irish  Parliament  was  so  earn- 
estly engaged  in  their  measures  against 
popish  priests.  Dean  Swift,  who  had  lived 
in  great  quiet  for  three  or  four  years, 
writing  Gulliver's  Travels  in  the  country, 
auddeuly  plunged  impetuously  into  the 
tumult  of  Irish  politics.  His  indignation 
was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch — not  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  legislature  against 
Catholics,  but  by  Wood's  copper  halfpence. 
The  country,  he  thought,  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  not  by  reason  of  the  tempest  of 
intolerance,  rapacity,  fraud,  and  cruelty, 
which  raged  over  it  on  every  side,  but  by 
jeason  of  a  certain  copper  coinage  to  the 


amount  of  £108,000,  for  which  one  William 
Wood  had  taken  the  contract  and  received 
the  patent.  Here  was  the  crying  griev- 
ance of  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  history  of  this 
transaction  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of  rhetoric,  and  established  upon  a 
basis  of  fact.  A  great  scarcity  and  need 
of  copper  money  was  felt  in  Ireland ;  and 
this  is  not  denied  by  the  dean.  William 
Wood,  whom  Swift  always  calls,  "hard- 
wareman  and  bankrupt,"  but  who  was,  in 
fact,  a  large  proprietor,  and  owner  or 
renter  of  several  extensive  iron  works  in 
England,*"  proposed  to  contract  for  the 
supply  needed,  and  his  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted. The  national,  or  rather  colonial, 
jealousy  was  at  once  inflamed;  and  al- 
ready, long  before  Dean  Swift's  first  letter 
on  the  subject,  the  two  Houses  had  voted 
addresses  to  the  crown,  accusing  the 
patentee  of  fraud,  affirming  that  the  terms 
of  the  patent  had  been  infringed  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coin,  and  that  its  circula- 
tion would  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  revenue  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  Commons,  with  great 
exaggeration,  declared  that  even  had  the 
terms  of  the  patent  been  complied  with, 
the  nation  would  have  suffered  a  loss 
of  at  least  150  per  cent. ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  clamour  rested  on  partial  or  ignorant 
misrepresentation.  Wood's  coin  was  as 
good  as  any  other  copper  coinage  of  that 
day;  and  the  assertion  of  its  opponents 
(repeated  by  Swift),  that  the  intrinsic  was 
no  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  nomin^ 
value  of  the  metal,  must  be  taken  with 
great  caution.  If  this  assertion  had  even 
been  true,  the  matter  would  have  been  of 
little  consequence,  because  when  coinage 
descends  below  gold  and  silver,  it  comes 
to  be  only  a  kind  of  counters  for  the  con- 
venience of  exchange,  deriving  its  value 
from  the  sanction  of  the  government  which 
issues  it ;  and  being  receivable  in  pnvinent 
of  taxes,  it  has  for  all  its  purposes  the 
whole  value  which  it  denotes  on  its  facc.f 
From  the  specimens,  however,  of  Wood's 
halfpence  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  faC'SimxUs  of  which  are  given  in  some 
editions  of  Swift's  works,  it  is  clear  that 
the  coins  were  of  a  goodly  size,  and  with 
a  fair  impression  ;  and  by  an  assay  made 
at  the  mint,  under  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  and 
his  two  associates,  it  was  proved  that  in 
weight  and  in  fineness  these  coins  rather 
exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  conditions 

*  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
t  The  present  base  eoinage  of  cent  and  three- 
cent  pieces  in  the  United  btates  is  an  cxtiiTipIc  of 
this.  It  is  intrinsically  of  no  valae  at  ail,  bciii? 
composed  of  the  vilest  of  metal;  yet  it  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  small  change,  without  Injury  to 
anybody. 
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of  the  patent.*"  However,  the  clamour  was 
80  violent,  that  **the  collectors  of  the 
king's  costoms  very  honestly  ref osed  to 
take  them,  and  so  did  almost  everybody 
else,"  says  Swift  in  his  first  letter  of  "  M. 
B.  Drapier."  So  that  the  crusade  against 
Wood  and  his  halfpence  was  alretSy  in 
full  progress  before  the  dean  wrote  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  observable  farther,  that  this 
matter  concerning  Wood  and  his  coinage 
did  not  really  touch  the  great  question  of 
Irish  national  independence,  or  the  in- 
solent claim  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland;  because  the 
matter  of  coining  money  belongs  to  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and  not  one  man  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland,  not  Swift  him- 
self, pretended  to  question  the  authority 
of  the  King  of  England.  In  short,  no 
more  trifling  occasion  ever  produced  so 
brilliant  and  memorable  a  result.  It 
seemed  to  be  but  an  occasion,  no  matter 
now  silly,  that  Swift  wanted.  Any  peg 
would  do  to  hang  his  essays  upon ;  and 
ne  used  the  affair  of  Wood,  as  Rabelais 
had  used  the  legend  of  Gargantuaand 
Panta'gruel,  to  introduce  under  cover  of 
much  senseless  ribaldry,  the  gravest 
opinions  on  politics  and  government. 
Early  in  1724  appeared  the  first  letter, 
written  in  the  character  of  a  Dublin  shop- 
keeper. It  was  soon  followed  by  six 
others,  besides  letters  to  William  Wood 
himself,  "  Observations  on  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,"  **  Letter  to  the 
whole  People  of  Ireland,"  and  many 
ballads  and  songs  which  were  calculated 
for  the  Dublin  ballad-singers.  These  pro- 
ductions were  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  fierce  sarcasm  and  denunciation 
directed  against  Wood  himself,  but  for 
the  constantly  insinuated,  and  sometimes 
plainly  expressed,  assertion  of  the  national 
right  of  Ireland  ^namely,  of  the  English 
colony  in  Irelana)  to  manage  her  own 
affairs.  This,  in  fact,  was  always  in  his 
mind.  "  For  my  own  part,"  observes  M. 
B.  Drapier,  **  who  am  but  one  man,  of 
obscure  origin,  I  do  solemnly  declare  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will 
suffer  the  most  ignominious  and  torturing 
death  rather  than  submit  to  receive  this 
accursed  coin,  or  any  other  that  is  liable 
to  the  same  objections,  until  they  shall  be 
forced  upon  me  by  a  law  of  my  own 
country;  and  if  that  shall  ever  happen,  I 
will  transport  myself  into  some  foreign 
land,  and  eat  the  bread  of  poverty  among 
a  free  people.    Indeed,  while  he  seems  to 

*  neport  of  the  OommlttM  of  the  Prlyy  Cotmdl. 
Swift  replied  that  Wood  must  have  furnished  the 
oonimitteo  with  coins  specially  made  for  examina- 
tion ;  which  is  quite  possible. 


be  directing  all  the  torrent  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  unlucky  hardware-man, 
he  very  plainly  personifies  in  him  the  re* 
lentless  domination  of  England,  and  really 
labours  to  excite,    uot   personal    wrath 
against  Wood^  but  patriotic  resentment 
against  the  Bntish  Government.    A  very 
admirable  example,  both  of  his  style  of 
denunciation,  and  of  his  exquisite  art  in 
insinuating  Ids  leading  idea  amidst  a  per- 
fect deluge  of  witty  ribaldry,  is  seen  in 
this   excellent   passage.      **  I   am    very 
sensible,"  says  the  worthy  Drapier,  "  that 
such  a  work  as  I  have  undertiUcen  might 
have  worthily  employed  a  much  better 
pen;    but   when   a  house  is  attempted 
to  be  robbed,  it  often  happens  that  the 
weakest  in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop 
the  door.    All  my  assistance  was  some 
informations    from    an  eminent  person, 
whereof  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few 
by  endeavouring  to  make  them  of  a  piece 
with  my  own  productions,  and  the  rest  I 
was  not  able  to  manage.    I  was  in  the 
case  of  David,  who  could  not  move  in  the 
armour  of  Saul ;  and  therefore  chose  to 
attack     this     uncircumcised     Philistine 
(Wood  I  mean)  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
And  I  may  say,  for  Wood's  honour,  a' 
well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles  Goliath 
in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to 
the  present  purpose.    For  Goliath  had  a 
helmet  of  brass  on  his  head,  and  he  was 
armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  the  weight 
of  the  coat  was  5000  shekels  of  brass  ;  and 
he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and 
a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders. 
In  short,  he  was  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over 
brass,  and  he  defied  the  armies  of  the 
living  God.  Goliath's  conditions  of  combat 
were  likewise  the  same  with  those  of  Mr. 
Wood :  if  he  prevail  against  us,  then  shall 
we  be  his  servants;  but  if  it  happens  that 
I  prevail  over  him,  I  renounce  the  other 
part  of  the  condition.    He  shall  never  be 
a  servant  of  mine,  for  I  do  not  think  him 
fit  to  be  trusted  in  any  honest  man's  shop." 
But  in  the  fourth  letter  of  "  M.  B.  Dra- 
pier," Dean  Swift  disclosed  and  developed 
without  reserve  his  real  sentiments,  which,, 
he    says,    **have    often    swelled  in  my 
breast,"  on  the  absolute  right  of  the  Irish 
nation  (that  is,  of  the  English  colony 
there)  to  govern  itself  independently  of 
the  English  Parliament.    On  this  ]x>int 
he  thoroughly  adopts  and  maintains  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Mr.  Molyneux  ("an 
English  gentleman  bom  here  "),  and  do 
nounces  the  usurpation  of  the  London 
Parliament  in  assuming  to  bind  Ireland  by 
their  laws.  The  proof  that  Swift,  in  affirm- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Irish  nation,  meant 
oiidy  the  English  colony,  is  seen  clearly 
enough  in  a  passage  of  this  very  letter. 
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*^  One  great  merit  I  am  sore  we  haTe 
which  those  of  English  birth  can  have 
no  pretence  to  —  that  our  ancestors 
reduced  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience 
of  England,  for  which  we  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  worse  climate— the  pri- 
Tilege  of  being  governed  by  laws  to  which 
we  do.  not  consent — a  ruined  trade — a 
house  of  peers  without  jurisdiction — 
almost  an  incapacity  for  all  employ- 
ments, and  the  dread  of  Wood's  halfpence/' 
Rising  and  warming  as  he  proceeds,  he  at 
length  fairly  declares,  "  In  this  point  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  English  ministers, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  it  in  their 
power  to  redress  this  grievance  or  to  en- 
force it,  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
iias  given  me  a  surfeit.  The  remedy  is 
wholly  in  your  own  hands  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  digressed  a  little  in  order  to  refresh 
and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably 
raised  among  you,  and  to  let  you  see  that 
by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations, 
and  of  your  country,  you  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  as  free  a  people  as  your  brethren  in 
England." 

for  printing  this  letter,  Harding,  the 
printer,  was  prosecuted ;  but  when  the  in- 
dictment against  him  was  sent  up  to  the 
Dublin  grand-jury,  every  man  of  them  had 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  another  letter,  en- 
titled "  Seasonable  Advice  to  the  Grand- 
Jury,"  &c.,  which  it  seems  they  took  to 
heart,  for  they  threw  out  the  bill.  A  pro- 
damation  was  then  issued  from  the  Castle 
offering  a  reward  for  discovery  of  the 
author,  and  signed  by  Lord  Carteret,  then 
viceroy.  Everybody  knew  the  author; 
but  public  spirit  in  Dublin  was  then  so 
high  and  inflamed  that  the  government 
could  not  venture  to  arrest  the  Dean.  On 
the  very  day  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
he  publicly  taunted  Carteret  at  the  lev<fe 
with  thus  persecuting  a  poor,  honest 
tradesman,  as  he  called  **the  Drapier;" 
adding,  ^  I  suppose  your  lordship  expects 
a  statue  in  copper  for  this  service  you  have 
done  to  Wood."  In  short,  the  cause  of 
the  halfpence  was  utterly  lost:  nobody 
would  take  them  or  touch  them  ;  the  En- 
glish government  had  to  withdraw  the 
patent;  William  Wood  turned  his  old 
copper  to  some  other  use  in  the  hardware 
line ;  but  received  from  the  English  Go- 
Temment  a  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  for 
eight  years.* 

From  this  time  the  Dean  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland ;  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople.  The 
Drapier  was  a  sign  over  hundreds  of  shops ; 
the  Drapier  was  an  honoured  toast  at  all 
menj-Qiakings ;  and  precisely  as  he  grew 
•  Coxe,  life  of  Walpoto. 


in  populsrity  in  Ireland,  he  became  a  more 
intolerable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  king's 
servants  in  that  country,  and  especially  of 
Primate  Boulter.  Boulter  was  appointed 
J^rimate  in  this  very  year,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  letters  published  in  his  elaborate 
correspondence  shows  the  extreme  un- 
easiness with  which  that  devoted  servant 
of  the  English  interest  and  doer  of  *'  the 
king's  business"  regarded  the  spirit 
aroused  by  the  common  resentment  of  all 
the  people  of  all  religions  and  races  against 
the  copper  of  Wood.  He  says  in  this 
letter:  "I  find  by  my  own  and  others' 
inquiries  that  the  people  of  every  religion, 
country,  and  party  here,  are  alike  set 
against  Woo<rs  halfpence,  and  that  their 
agreement  in  this  has  had  a  very  unhappy 
influence  on  the  state  of  this  nation,  by 
bringing  on  intimacies  between  Paj)i8ts 
and  Jacobites  and  the  Whigs,  who  before 
had  no  correspondence  with  them :  so  that 
'tis  questionable  whether,  if  there  were 
occasion,  justices  of  the  peace  could  bo 
found  who  would  be  strict  in  disarming 
Papists."  For  the  next  eighteen  years 
this  Primate  Boulter  was  the  real  gover- 
nor of  Ireland.  Thirteen  times  in  that 
period  he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
and  as  he  had  the  full  confidence  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  was  fully  imbued  with  thut 
minister's  well-known  principle  (the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  all  could  be  done  by 
intrigue  and  corruption),  we  find  him 
really  dictating  to  successive  viceroys  of 
Ireland,  and  also  warning  the  English 
Government  from  time  to  time  who  were 
the  persons  in  Ireland  who  deserved  en- 
couragement and  employment  as  the 
"king's  servants,"  and  who  they  were 
that  merited  reprobation  as  the  "  king's 
enemies,"  who  obstructed  him  in  doing 
the  king's  business.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  he  became  instantly  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Dean  Swift,  and  more  than  once 
cautioned  the  ministry  against  whatever 
representations  might  come  from  that 
quarter.* 

Whether  Swift  so  intended  or  not,  he 
became,  in  fact,  highly  popular  with  the 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  Not  that  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  without  disdain  and 
aversion.  **  The  Popish  priests,"  says  he, 
"are  all  registered,  and  without  per- 
mission (which  I  hope  will  not  be  granted) 
they  can  have  no  successors."  (Letter 
concerning  Sacramental  Test.)  In  short, 
whenever  he  does  allude  to  them  at  all,  it 
is  always  with  a  view  of  intimating  that 
he  has  no  appeal  to  make  to  them,  not 
regarding  them  as  a  part  of  the  nation.  In 
the  famous  prosecuted  letter  itself— al- 

•  Letter  dated  10th  Feb.,  17SS,  from  the  Primats 
to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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though  it  ii  addreMed  <'To  the  Whole 
People  of  Ireland"— he  takes  occasion 
thus  to  repel  one  of  the  assertions  of 
Wood:— "That  the  PapUu  hare  entered 
into  an  association  against  his  coin,  al< 
though  it  be  notoriously  known  that  they 
never  once  offered  to  stir  in  the  matter. 
In  his  address,  then,  to  the  **  Whole 
People,"  he  speaks  of  the  Papists  as 
''thejr."  But  notwithstanding  this.  Catho- 
lic fanners  had  wool  and  grain  to  sell ; 
they  also  had  their  daily  traffic,  and  if  the 
introduction  of  that  perilous  copper  was 
to  be  so  fatal  to  the  Protestants,  it  could 
not  be  good  for  them.  MoreoTer,  the  bold 
assertion  of  Ireland's  right  to  indepen- 
dence pleased  them  well.  They  knew,  it 
is  true,  that  they  were  not  for  the  present 
considered  as  active  citizens ;  yet  being 
five  to  one,'^  they  also  felt  that  if  the 
heavy  pressure  of  British  domination  were 
once  taken  off,  they  or  their  children  could 
«tOt  fail  to  assert  for  themselves  a  recog- 
nized place  in  a  new  Irish  nation.  Up  to 
the  present  date,  the  Irish  Catholic  free- 
holders voted  at  elections  to  Parliament 
(^ough  their  suffrage  was  cramped  by 
oaths,  and  they  could  only  vote  for  a  Pro- 
testant candidate),  and  they  could  still 
make  their  weight  felt  in  the  scale  either 
of  Whig  or  Tory,  either  in  favour  of  the 
king's  servants  or  the  king's  enemies,  as 
Dr.  Boulter  caUed  them  respectively.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  primate  began 
to  view  with  great  alarm  a  community  of 
feeling  arising  between  the  Catholics  and 
either  of  the  Protestant  parties,  and  he 
soon  cast  about  for  a  remedy,  and  found 
one. 

Dean  Swift  was  never  openly  at- 
tacked by  the  primate,  but  he  had 
been  for  some  years  subjected  to  the 
spy- system,  which  is  always  so  es- 
sential an  arm  of  English  goverment 
in  Ireland,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to 
use  great  precautions  in  securing  his 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  his  ordinary  letters, 
from  the  vigilant  espionage  of  the  govern- 
ment.! When  Wood's  patent  was  with- 
drawn, and  all  apprehensions  were  over 
concerning  the  half  pennies,  he  was  de- 
sirous to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the 
capital  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr. 
Boulter's  detectives,  and  went  to  the  quiet 
retreat  of  Quilca,  in  the  County  Cavan, 
where  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan  had  a  house. 
Here  he  finished  '*  Gulliver,"  which  had 
been  suspended  for  a  while,  and  prepared 
it  for  the  press ;  enjoying,  by  the  shore  of 

*  Primate  Doalter  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  "There  are  probably  in  this  kingdom 
fire  Papists  at  least  to  one  Protestant."    This  was 
in  the  year  1737. 
♦  Boiooe's  life  of  8wift ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life. 


Lough  Bamor,  the  conversation  of  Stella, 
and  the  **  blessings  of  a  country  life^"* 
which  he  describes  to  be 

**  Far  from  oar  debton, 
No  Dublin  letters, 
Kot  seen  by  your  betters.** 

The  next  year  Swift  went  to  England, 
but  before  he  went  Primate  Boulter  wrote 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  letter  which  well 
illustrates  the  vigiiaace  of  that  prelate  in 
the  king's  service,  and  also  the  estimation 
in  which  he  held  Dr.  Swift.  He  says, 
**  The  general  report  is  that  Dean  S^t 
designs  for  England  in  a  little  time,  and 
we  do  not  question  his  endeavours  to  mis- 
represent his  majestjr's  friends  here  wher- 
ever he  finds  an  opportunity.  But  he  is 
so  well  known,  as  well  as  the  disturbances 
he  has  been  the  fomenter  of  in  this  king- 
dom, that  we  are  under  no  fear  of  his 
being  able  to  disserve  any  of  his  majesty's 
faithful  servants  by  anything  that  is 
known  to  come  from  him ;  but  we  could 
wish  some  eye  were  had  to  what  shall  be 
attempted  on  your  side  the  water." 

No  further  political  event  of  much  con- 
sequence occurred  in  Ireland  during  the 
short  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  L 
All  accounts  of  that  period  represent  the 
country  as  sinking  lower  in  misery  and 
distress.  Swift's  graphic  tracts  and  let- 
ters give  a  painfully  vivid  picture  of 
the  desolation  of  the  rural  districts. 
He  laments  often  the  wanton  and  utter 
destruction  of  timber,  which  had  left  bare 
and  hungry-looking  great  regions  that 
had  but  lately  waved  with  ancient  woods. 
New  proprietors,  under  the  various 
confiscations,  had  always  felt,  in  those 
times  of  revolutions,  that  their  posses- 
sions were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure ; 
there  might  at  any  moment  be  a  new  con- 
fiscation, or  a  new  resimiption ;  therefore, 
as  the  woods  would  bring  in  their  value  at 
once  they  were  felled  remorselessly,  and 
often  sold  at  a  mere  trifle  for  the  sake  of 
getting  ready  money.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  '*  the  commissioners  of  confis- 
cated estates"  in  King  William's  time*" 
speak  of  this  destruction  of  the  forests  as 
a  grevious  loss  to  the  nation.  They  esti- 
mate that  on  one  estate  in  Kerry  trees  to 
the  value  of  £20,000  had  been  cut  down 
or  destroyed ;  on  another  estate  £27,000 
worth;  and  in  some  cases  they  say, 
"  Those  on  whom  the  confiscated  estates 
have  been  bestowed,  or  their  agents,  have 
been  so  greedy  to  seize  upon  the  most 
trifling  profits,  that  large  trees  have  been 
cut  down  and  sold  for  sixpence  each." 
The  consequence  of  all  this  wanton  waste 

«  See  their  report  at  the  end  of  MacGeogfaegaa's 
History 
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W9M  tocm  lameotably  obserrable  in  the 
ittVednpM  of  this  once  weU-vooded 
idand,  where  in  Dean  Swift's  time  it 
vould  bare  been  impossible,  as  be  tells 
ns,  to  find  timber  either  for  shipbuilding 
or  for  the  hooaes  of  the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers  and 
labonxing  peo^e  was  extremely  hard  in 
the  latter  years  of  this  reign.  As  Catho- 
lics were  subjected  to  severe  restrictions 
if  they  lived  in  trading  or  manufacturing 
towns,  their  only  resource  was  to  become 
tenants  for  short  terms,  or  at  will,  to  an 
alien  and  hostile  race  of  landlords,  and 
this  at  most  oppressive  rents.  **  Another 
great  calamity,"  says  Swift,*"  "  is  the  ex- 
orbitant raising  of  the  rent  of  lands. 
Upon  the  detennination  of  all  leases  made 
before  the  year  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks 
he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his 
estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll. 
Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack-rent; 
leases  granted  but  for  a  small  term  of 
years ;  tenants  tied  down  to  hard  condi- 
tions, and  discouraged  from  cultivating  the 
lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  the  certainty  they  have  of  the  rent 
being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  their 
lease  proportionably  to  the  improvements 
they  shsil  make.  Thus  it  is  that  honest  in- 
dustry is  restrained ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave 
to  his  landlord ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  can 
cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  homespun 
frieze."  Another  of  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  Dean  is  the  prevalence  of  ab- 
senteeism, which  carried  over  to  England, 
according  to  his  estimate,  half  a  million 
aterling  of  Irish  money  per  annum,  with 
no  return.  Another  still  was  the  propen- 
sity of  proprietors  to  turn  great  tracts  of 
land  into  sheep  pastures,  which,  of  course, 
drove  away  tenants,  increased  the  wretch- 
•ed  competition  for  farms,  and  still  more 
increased  rents.  It  was  this  which  made 
Swift  exclaim,  with  his  bitter  humour, 
^*  Ajax  was  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  his  enemies ;  but  we  shall 
never  be  sober  till  we  are  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking.**  To  all  these  miseries  must 
be  added  the  decay  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, caused  directly  by  the  jealous  and 
greedy  commercial  policy  of  England ; 
and  this  grievancepressed  quite  as  heavily 
upon  the  Protestant  as  on  the  Catholic. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  system  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
fits  with  great  accuracy  and  with  even 
heavier  aggravations  at  this  day.  The 
absentee  rents  are  now  ten  times  as  great 
in  amount  as  they  were  then ;  and,  al- 
though the  prohibition  against  exporting 
woollen  cloth  is  now  no  longer  in  force, 
*  "  The  piciscnt  miserable  itate  of  Ireland." 


yet  its  effect  has  been  perpetuated  so 
thoroughlythatthelrish  donotnow,as  they 
did  then,  even  manufacture  woollen  cloth 
for  home  consumption.  In  the  year  1728  a 
petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  from 
the  woollen  drapers,  clothiers,  and  weavers 
of  Dublin,  setting  forth  the  decay  and  al- 
most destruction  of  their  industry,  the 
sore  distress  and  privations  of  thousands 
of  families  that  had  once  lived  comfortably 
by  prosecuting  these  trades,  and  asking  for 
inquiry  and  relief.  But  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, absolutely  controlled  by  an  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council,  was  quite  incapable  of 
applying  any  remedy ;  so  the  affairs  of 
trade  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
at  the  close  of  this  reign  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  destructive  famine — that 
scourge  which  foreign  domination  has 
made  so  familiar  to  Ireland.  It  was  in 
1729  that  Swift  wrote  and  published  his 
''  Modest  Proposal "  for  relieving  the  mis- 
cries  of  the  people  by  cooking  and  eating 
the  children  of  the  poor — a  piece  of  the 
fiercest  sarcasm,  steeped  in  all  the  concen- 
trated bitterness  of  his  soul;  which, 
however — so  grave  is  the  irony — has  been 
sometimes  taken  by  foreign  writers  as  a 
serious  project  of  relief. 

King  George  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1727,  just  after  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  and  Spain, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  signed  at 
Seville  (but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Em- 
peror) by  the  Ministers  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  Thus  our  exiles  on  the 
continent  were  deprived  for  a  time  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  their  hereditary 
enemies  on  the  field.  But  further  oppor- 
tunities were  happily  to  arise  for  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1727-174L 

Lord  Carteret  lord-IIeutenant.— Primate  Boalter 
ralerof  Ireland. — Hia  policy. — Catholic  Address.— 
Not  noUced. — Papists  deprived  of  elective  fran- 
chise.— ^Insolence  of  the  **  Asoendency." — Famine. 
—  Emigration. — Dorset  lord-lieutenant. — Agita- 
tion of  Dissenters.— Sacramental  Test. — Swift's 
virulence  against  the  Dissenters. — Boulter's  policy 
to  extirpate  Papists.— Rage  against  the  Catho- 
lica.— Debates  on  money  bills.— "  Patriot  Party." 
— Duke  of  Devonshire  lord-lieutenant. — Corrup- 
tion.— Another  famine. — Berlcely.— English  conj:- 
merdal  policy  in  Ireland. 

The  accession  of  George  11.  occasioned 
no  great  excitement  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Carteret  was  continued  as  lord^lieutenant, 
but  the  corrupt  and  domineering  church- 
man, Primate  Boulter,  a  fit  instrument  of 
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the  odious  minister,  Sir  Bobert  Waipole, 
still  directed  the  course  of  goyemment, 
and  always  to  the  same  end — the  depres- 
sion and  discouragement  of  the  Patriot 
party,  as  the  assertors  of  Irish  legisla- 
tive independence  began  to  be  termed, 
the  complete  establishment  of  English 
sovereignty,  and  the  eternal  division 
of  Irish  and  English,  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

The  new  king  had  acquired  a  reputation 
for  a  certain  degree  of  liberality  and  toler- 
ance, as  indeed  the  first  Greorge  also  had  be- 
fore becoming  king  of  England ;  because, 
in  the  electoral  dominions  in  Germany,  the 
Catholic  religion  was  freely  tolerated,  and 
not  subjected  to  the  savage  penalties  and 
humiliating  oaths  which  made  that  wor- 
ship almost  impossible  in  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Catholics,  therefore,  when  the  younj? 
king  mounted  the  throne,  conceived 
certain  delusive  hopes  of  a  relaxation  in 
the  Penal  Code.  They  were  still  smart- 
ing under  the  lash  of  the  Popery  laws, 
which  had  never  yet  been  so  cruelly  laid 
on  as  during  the  reign  of  George  the 
First ;  but  as  they  remembered  that  the 
two  last  and  severest  of  these  laws  were 
said  to  have  been  enacted  as  a  punishment 
for  their  neglect  in  not  having  addressed 
Queen  Anne  on  her  coming  to  the  throne, 
they  were  now  induced  to  think  they 
should  avoid  giving  the  like  offence  on  the 
present  auspicious  occasion.  An  humble 
congratulatory  address  was  therefore  pre- 
pared, testifying  unalterable  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  king  and  to  his  royal 
house ;  and  it  met  with  the  kind  of  recep- 
tion which  might  have  been  expected.  It 
was  presented  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
lords  justices  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  by 
Lord  Delvin  and  other  persons  of  the  first 
quality  among  them ;  but  so  little  notice 
was  then  taken  either  of  their  address  or 
themselves,  that  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  it  was  ever  transmitted  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,  as  it  was  humbly 
desired  it  should  be ;  or  whether  even  an 
answer  was  returned  by  their  excellencies 
that  it  should  be  so  transmitted. 

In  other  words,  they  and  their  abject 
"  loyalty"  were  wholly  ignored  ;  and  they 
received  one  additional  lesson,  if  they  still 
needed  it,  that  they  were  to  consider  them- 
selves not  his  majesty's  subjects,  but  the 
"common  enemy." 

They  were  soon  to  have  still  another 
lesson.  Primate  Boulter,  having  ob- 
served with  apprehension  that  the 
"Patriot"  party  was  popular  with  the 
Catholics,  and  afraid  of  the  result  of 
this  influence  upon  the  next  elections, 
took  care  to  have  a  bill  prepared,  which 
iras   hurried   through    Parliament,   fori 


the  entire  disfranchisement  of  "  Papists."^ 
Plowden  and  other  writers  aflirm  that 
the  disfranchising  clause  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bill  by  a  kind  of  surprise 
or  deception;  but,  however,  that  may- 
be, it  passed  both  Houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent,  enacting  that  "No 
Papist  shall  be  entitled  or  admitted  to- 
vote  at  the  election  of  any  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  as  a  knight,  citizen 
or  burgess;  or  at  the  election  of  any 
magistrate  for  any  city  or  other  town  cor- 
porate, any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  th& 
contrary  notwithstanding."*  The  Catho- 
llics  were  by  this  law  deprived  of  the  very 
ast  vestige  of  civil  right,  and  of  the  only 
poor  means  they  possessed  of  making  a 
friend  or  influencing  any  public  measure. 
They  remained  utterly  disfranchised  for 
sixty-sLx  years ;  and  during  all  that  period 
were  as  completely  helpless  as  the  bcast» 
of  the  field. 

Another  transaction  of  this  year  may 
be  considered  as  a  lesson  not  only  to  the 
Catholics,  but  to  the  new  king,  supposing 
that  they  should  dream  of  receiving  some 
indulgence,  or  that  he  should  imagine  hi» 
Grerman  liberality  would  do  for  Ireland. 
In  the  year  1727  application  had  been 
made  by  certain  Catholics  to  the  late  kin^ 
for  the  reversal  of  some  outlawries  in- 
curred by  several  "  rebellious,"  and  which 
Imd  been  most  iniquitously  obtained,  and 
had  actually  reduced  some  of  the  most 
ancient,  noble,  and  opulent  Roman  Catho- 
lic families  of  the  kingdom,  with  their 
numerous  descendants,  to  absolute  beg- 
gary. The  Commons  then  sitting,  and 
justly  apprehending  from  his  majesty's 
supposed  equity  and  commiseration,  that 
such  application  might  meet  with  some 
success,  resolved  upon  a  petition,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  they  tell  his  majesty 
plainly,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  menace, 
"  that  nothing  could  enable  them  to  defend 
his  right  and  title  to  his  crown  so  effeciualiv 
as  the  enjoyment  of  those  estates,  which 
have  been  the  forfeitures  of  the  rebellioua 
Irish,  and  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
his  Protestant  subjects;  and  therefore, 
that  they  were/u/Zy  assured  that  he  would 
discourage  all  applications  or  attempts 
that  should  be  made  in  favour  of  such 
traitors  or  their  descendants,  so  dangerous 
to  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  kingdom." 
This  petition  produced  the  wished-for 
effect.  The  king,  in  his  answer,  assured 
the  Commons  *'that  he  would  for  the 
future  discourage  all  such  applications 
and  attempu." 

But  the  Commons,  not  content  witl 
this  assurance,  and  still  fearing  that  those 
Popish  solicitors,  who  had  been  employed 
*  1  Geo.  11^  diap.  9,  fee  7. 
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fay  the  Catholics  in  their  late  unsuccessf  nl 
attempt,  might  prevail  upon  their  clients 
to  renew  their  application  at  another  more 
favourahle  jnnctnre,  hrought  in  a  bill 
absolutely  disqualifying  all  Boman  Catho- 
lics from  practising  as  solicitors,  Hie  only 
branch  of  the  law  profession  which  they 
were  then  permitted  to  practise. 

Lord  C^eret,  in  proroguing  that  Par- 
liament, took  occasion  to  congratulate  it 
upon  the  several  excellent  laws  which  it 
had  passed,  amongst  others  the  law  '*  for 
regnlatian  of  elections."  At  this  date,  then, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
disappear  from  history.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  extinguish,  or  to  keep  down 
everywhere  and  for  ever,  the  Irish  race. 
An  historian,  who  certainly  shows  no 
anxiety  to  say  anything  soothing  or 
flattering  of  our  countrymen,  observes 
well: 

**  There  were  indeed  Irish  Koman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and 
ambition:  but  they  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  except  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles 
and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of 
Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria 
Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  marshal  of 
Prance.  Another  became  prime  minister 
of  Spain.*  If  he  had  stayed  in  his  native 
land  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless 
squireens  who  drank  the  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assiduously 
courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George  II. 
and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high  terms  to 
the  ambassador  of  George  in."! 

Carteret's  administration,  apart  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  or  per- 
haps, in  part,  on  account  of  that  very  op- 
pression, is  usually  praised  by  English 
historians  for  its  wisdom  and  humanity. 
He  certainly  promoted  some  few  trifling 
measures  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
trade;  but  nothing  touching,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  trenching  upon,  the 
domain  of  English  monopoly,  still  less 
upon  the  absolute  sovereign  powers  of  the 
English  Parliament  over  Ireland  and  all 
things  Irish.  The  primate,  in  fact,  man- 
aged both  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
Irish  elections ;  besides  taking  great  pains 
to  foment  quarrels  and  jealousies  between 
Protestants  and  Protestants,  between 
English  and  Irish,  and  even  between  the 
down-trodden  Catholics.  There  had  been 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  the  latter 
<}n  the  policy  of  presenting  their  address 
of  congratulation  and  loyalty;  and  the 
primate  writes  to  Lord  Carteret  with 
great  complacency  on  the  20ch  July :  *'  I 
hear  this  day  that  the  address  yesterday 

•  WalL  t  Macanlay*!  England. 


presented  by  some  Boman  Catholics  oc- 
casions great  heats  and  divisions  amongst 
those  of  that  religion  here ;"  which  he  in- 
tinuites  nuiy  produce  a  good  effect.  He 
had  his  agents  in  all  the  counties  canvass- 
ing and  intriguing  for  the  king's  friends ; 
and  previous  to  an  election  he  once  writes 
to  assure  the  lord-lieutenant  that  '*  the 
elections  will  generally  go  well."*  In 
short,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  people,  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  and  place  amongst 
the  rest,  and  by  the  ever-ieady  resource 
of  the  indefatigable  primate,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  become  perfectly  manageable, 
and  the  "Patriot"  party  was  effectually 
kept  down.  Swift  has  described  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  this  time  as  being 
"  Always  fliro  in  Its  vocation. 
For  ttie  Court,  against  the  nation.** 

So  that  Lord  Carteret's  administration 
was  naturally  considered  in  England  as 
quite  a  success. 

But  the  famine  that  had  been  so  greatly 
feared,  now  really  visited  the  country  with 
great  severity,  and  slew  its  thousands  for 
two  years.  No  register,  nor  even  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  amount  of  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  caused  by  this  famine 
was  made  at  the  time,  but  in  many 
counties  people  fed  on  weeds  and  garbage. 
Ireland  was  then  importing  corn,  and  it 
is  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
between  two  and  thr««  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  grain  w:i9  imported  in 
one  year  during  the  dearth.  The  famine 
returned  a  few  years  later,  in  1741 ;  and, 
in  fact,  famine  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come an  established  institution  of  the 
countiy  and  constant  or  periodical  agent 
of  British  government  from  this  time 
forth.  There  now  began  a  very  consider- 
able emigration  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  this  emigration  was  almost 
exclusively  of  Protestants  from  the  North 
of  Ireland.  Primate  Boulter,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  complains  of  this  circumstance, 
but  takes  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  libel 
the  emigrating  Dissenters,  alleging  that 
most  of  them  were  persons  who,  having 
contracted  debts  they  could  not  or  would 
not  pay,  were  fljring  the  country  to  avoid 
their  creditors.  He  takes  care  not  to  tell 
his  correspondent  in  England  the  true 
reasons  of  this  movement:  first,  decline 
of  trade  and  hunger  and  hardship ;  next, 
the  oppression  of  the  Test  Act,  and  of  the 
"  Schism"  Act,  a  new  law  which  had  been 
very  lately  extended  to  Ireland  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  migration  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  Ulster,  which  commenced  in  Lord 
Carteret's  administration,  afterwards  took 
^  Bon'iter*!  Correipondence. 
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large  proportiom,  and  PennsylTania, 
Western  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  were  in  a  great  measure  peopled 
by  these  '*  Scotch  Irish,"  as  they  are  cidled 
in  the  United  States. 

Carteret  was  succeeded  by  the  I>uke  of 
Dorset,  in  1731,  but  the  change  made  no 
alteration  in  Uie  even  tenor  of  the  QoTem- 
ment,  seeing  that  Primate  Boulter  was 
still  really  and  effectively  the  yiceroy  of 
the  country.  The  Catholics  were  now 
giving  no  trouble— too  happy  if  they 
could  avoid  observation ;  but  there  arose 
a  most  vehement  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Dissenters.  These  Presbyterians  had 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  subjugation 
of  Ulster  under  King  William ;  had  fought 
at  Derry  and  at  Newtownbutler,  as  well 
as  at  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim ;  were  de- 
voted adherents  to  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion and  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  had 
always  aided  and  applauded  the  enact- 
ment of  penal  laws  against  the  "  common 
enemy."  Now,  when  the  common  enemy 
was  put  down  under  foot,  never,  it  was 
hoped,  to  rise  again,  the  Dissenters  natu- 
rally enough  thought  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment and  entering  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions without  taking  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  Uie  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  contranr  to  their 
conscience,  but  was  imposed  on  them 
by  law.  They  even  made  a  merit  of  not 
having  made  common  cause  with  the 
Catholics,  although  joined  with  them 
in  a  common  injury  on  the  passage  of 
the  "  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery '"  they  had  preferred  to 
endure  disabilities  and  insults  themselves 
rather  than  in  any  way  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment in  its  measures  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  For  this  base  compliance 
they  had  their  reward,  and  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  Test  Act  for  three  generations 
i^terwards. 

In  their  attempts  to  obtain  a  relaxation 
of  this  code  during  Dorset's  administra- 
tion, the  Catholics  found,  of  course,  the 
sternest  and  most  uncompromising  op- 
ponent in  the  primate ;  but — what  they 
had  not  perhaps  expected — the  most  inde- 
fatigable, the  most  efficient,  the  most 
offensive  and  disdainful  enemy  they  had, 
was  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. .  Por  once 
the  primate  and  the  dean  were  on  the  same 
side.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
there  was  the  least  chance  at  that  time  of 
breaking  down  in  favour  of  Dissenters  the 
strong  barriers  that  fenced  round  the  in- 
terest of  the  Established  Church  on  every 
side ;  but  there  was  much  discussion  by 
political  pamphlets,  and  for  two  years 
bwif  t  poured  forth  in  very  powerful  papers 


his  horror  of  Puritans  and  scorn  of  Scotch- 
men. The  most  remarkable  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  that  entitled  "  Reasons ;  humbly 
offered  to  the  Parliament  of  Irdand,  for 
repealing  the  Sacramental  Test  in  favour 
of  the  CaiholicB.*'  This,  like  his  "  Modest 
Proposal,"  is  a  master-piece  of  cold  and 
bitiog  irony ;  intended  to  show  that  the- 
Dissenters  could  not  urge  a  single  plea  in 
favour  of  their  own  emancipation  which, 
the  very  Papists  could  not  bring  forward 
with  still  greater  force.  The  writer  seema 
throughout  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, •*  called  by  their  ill-willers  Pap- 
ists," with  so  much  earnestness,  that  very 
intelligent  Catholic  writers,  as  Plowden, 
Lawless,  Curry,  and  others,  have  quoted 
it  as  a  serious  argument  on  their  behalf. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  straight- 
forward, unsophisticated  minds  that  un- 
derstand no  joking  on  so  grave  a  subject, 
have  been  sometimes  myst&ed  by  passages 
like  this : 

"And  whereas  another  author  among  our 
brethren,  the  Dissenters,  has  very  justly 
complained  that  by  this  persecuting  Test 
Act  great  numbers  of  true  Protestants  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom  and  fly  to 
the  plantations  rather  than  stay  here  brand- 
ed with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and  military 
employment ;  we  do  affirm  that  the  Catho- 
lics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 
same  kind;  some  thousands  of  their 
religion  have  been  forced  by  the  Sacra- 
mental Test  to  retire  into  other  countries 
rather  than  live  here  under  the  incapacity 
of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  Parliament, 
and  getting  that  share  of  power  and  profit 
which  belongs  to  them  as  f  dlow-Christians, 
whereof  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  ac- 
count of  conscience,  which  would  not 
allow  them  to  take  the  sacrament  after 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  liturgy. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  author,  *  That  if  we  [Catholics] 
are  incapable  of  employment,  we  are 
punished  for  our  dissent,  that  is,  for  our 
conscience,' "  &c. 

It  gives  us  a  singular  idea  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  this  "Irish  patriot's"  idea  of 
patriotism,  that  he  could  conceive  no  more 
effectual  way  of  casting  odiimi  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  pretensions  of  Dissenters, 
than  by  showing  that  even  the  Papists 
themselves  might  plausibly  urge  similar 
pretensions ;  and  although'  he  was  aware 
of  the  effect  of  these  penal  laws  in  driving 
both  Catholics  and  Dissenters  away  from 
their  native  land,  to  carry  their  energy, 
their  industry,  and  their  resentments  into 
foreign  countries,  he  was  yet  earnestly  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  whole  system  of 
penal  laws  unbroken  against  them  both. 
The  controversy  soon  died  out,  and  was 
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only  occasionally  and  faintly  renewed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  century ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  a  regret  that  the  sovereign 
genius  of  Swift  could  not  raise  him  up  to 
a  loftier  and  more  generous  idea  of  patri- 
otism for  the  country  of  his  adoption — 
00*,  as  he  always  called  it,  of  his  ezt/le— 
than  this  narrow  and  intolerant  exclusive- 
ness,  which  would  drire  from  their  natire 
land  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
oould  not  take  the  sacrsment  as  he  ad- 
ministered it.  He  opposed  English  domi- 
nation orer  Ireland,  yet  equally  owosed 
the  nnion  of  Irishmen  to  resist  it.  There- 
fore the  Yerdict  of  history  must  for  erer 
be,  that  he  was  neither  an  English  patriot 
nor  an  Irish  one.  As  was  said  long  after- 
wards of  (yConnell,  **  he  was  a  bad  subject 
and  a  worse  rebel."  Yet  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent thought  which  rings  through  his 
inimitable  essays,  and  the  lUgh  and  manly 
spirit  with  which  he  showed  Irishmen  how 
to  confront  unjust  power,  did  not  pass 
away ;  they  penetrated  the  character  of 
the  whole  English  colony,  and  bore  fruit 
long  after  that  unquiet  and  haughty  heart 
lay  at  rest  in  the  usle  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Uin  ueoa  vuUgnaiio  uUerivs  cor  lacerare 
aeoin/. 

The  disfranchised  Catholics  being  now 
deprired  of  their  last  and  only  means  of 
gaining  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
neighbouring  magistrates,  by  promising  to 
Tote  for  their  party  (all  parties  being  alike 
to  the  Catholics),  were  made  to  feel  the 
full  atrocity  of  the  penal  laws.  It  seems 
really  to  hare  been  the  design  of  Primate 
Boulter  to  wear  down  that  population  by 
ill-usage,  to  force  them  to  fly  the  country, 
to  get  rid  of  them  somehow  altogether,  so 
that  the  island  might  lie  open  to  be  wholly 
peopled  by  English  Protestants. 

Boulter  was  by  no  means  the  inventor 
of  this  xK>licy ;  neither  was  he  the  last  who 
acted  upon  it ;  but  none  ever  pursued  it 
with  more  diabolical  malignity.  If  any 
clergyman  desired  to  win  the  primate's 
favour,  he  forthwith  preached  furious  and 
foaming  sermons  against  the  execrated 
Papists.  If  any  pamphleteer  desired  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  as  a  '*  king's 
servant,''  and  so  gain  a  profitable  place, 
he  set  to  work  to  prove  that  all  Catholics 
are  by  nature  and  necessity  murderers, 
perjurers,  and  adulterers.  The  resolutions 
passed  so  frequently  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  exhorting  magistrates  to  be 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  the 
common  enemy,  had  sometimes  been  only 
partially  effective,  because  the  Catholics 
had  a  way  of  influencing  country  gentle- 1 
«  men  to  a  certain  extent.  But  now,  under 
*  the  primate's  auspices,  it  was  not  intended ' 


that  such  resolutions  should  be  a  dead 
letter. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1731,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  all  magistrates  and 
officers  to  put  the  laws  made  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland 
in  due  execution."  It  was  also  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  nem.  am.  (being  the 
end  of  the  session),  '*  that  the  members  of 
that  house,  in  their  respective  counties  and 
stations,  would  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  put  the  several  laws  against  Popery 
in  due  execution." 

These  frequent  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons, aided  by  inflammatory  anniversary 
sermons  and  equally  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, occasionidly  preached  and  pub- 
lished, diffused  such  a  spirit  of  rancour  and 
animosity  against  Catholics,  among  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  as  made  the  gener- 
ality of  them  brieve  that  the  words  Popery, 
rebellion,  and  nlassacre  really  signified  the 
same  thing,  and  thereby  excited  such  real 
terrors  in  these  latter  as  often  brought  the 
liberties  and  sometimes  the  lives  of  the 
former  into  imminent  danger.  The  most 
shocking  fables  that  had  been  invented 
concerning  the  Irish  insurrection  in  1641, 
and  of  the  English  gunpowder  treason  in 
1605,  were  studiously  revived  and  aggra- 
vated in  these  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
with  a  degree  of  virulence  and  exaggera- 
tion which  surpassed  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  romance  or  poetry,  and  possess- 
ed their  uninformed,  though  often  well- 
meaning,  hearers  and  readers  with  lasting 
and  general  abhorrence  of  these  people. 
The  crimes,  real  or  supposed,  of  Catholics 
dead  more  than  a  century  before,  were 
imputed,  intentionally,  to  all  those  who 
survived  them,  however  innocent,  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion. 

I>octor  Curry  affirms  that  by  all  these 
means  the  popular  passion  was  so  fiercely 
incensed  against  Papists  as  to  suggest  to 
some  Protestants  the  project  of  destroying 
them  by  massacre  at  once  ;  and  that  **  an 
ancient  nobleman  and  privy  councillor," 
whom  the  author,  however,  does  not  name, 
"  in  the  year  1743,  on  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  openly  de- 
clared in  council  *■  that  as  the  Papists  had 
begun  the  massacre  on  them,  about  a 
hundred  years  before,  so  he  thought  it 
both  reasonable  and  lawful,  on  their  parts, 
to  prevent  them,  at  that  dangerous 
juncture,  by  first  falling  upon  them.' " 

The  same  respectable  author,  who  was  a 
contempory  of  the  events  he  relates,  states 
that  **  so  entirely  were  some  of  the  lower 
northern  Dissenters  possessed  and  infiuenc- 
ed  by  this  prevulingprepossessionand  ran-^ 
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coiir  against  Catholics,  that  in  the  same 
year,  and  for  the  same  declared  purpose  of 
prevention,  a  conspiracy  was  actually 
formed  hy  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lur- 
gan  to  rise  in  the  night-time  and  destroy 
all  their  neighbours  of  that  denomination 
in  their  beds.  But  this  inhuman  purpose 
was  also  frustrated  by  an  information  of 
the  honest  Protestant  publican  in  whose 
house  the  conspirators  had  met  to  settle 
the  execution  of  their  scheme,  sworn 
before  the  Rev.  Mr  Ford,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  that  district,  who  received  it  with 
horror,  and  with  difficulty  put  a  stop  to 
the  intended  massacre."* 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons,  during 
Lord  Dorset's  administration,  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  debates  on  money  and 
finances.  The  latter  years  of  Carteret's 
term  had  been  much  disquieted  on  ac- 
count of  an  attempt,  made  by  the  king's 
servants,  to  get  a  vote  of  £274,000  to  the 
crown.  The  country  partjr  resisted  vigor- 
ously; and  then  began  a  series  of 
acrimonious  debates  on  monetary  affairs, 
which  ♦*the  Patriots"  treated  with  a 
view  to  assert,  as  often  and  as  strongly  as 
possible,  the  right  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
to  control  at  least  the  matter  of  Irish 
finances.  In  this  first  session,  held  in  the 
Duke  of  Dorset's  government,  the  question 
came  up  again  under  another  form  on  the 
vote  for  the  supplies.  The  national  debt, 
on  Lady  Day,  1733,  was  £371,312  13s. 
2d.,  t  uid  for  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  the  supplies  were  voted 
from  session  to  session.  A  gross  attempt 
was  now  made  to  grant  the  supplies,  set 
aside  to  pay  the  debt  and  the  interest,  to 
the  king  and  his  successors  forever. 

This  proposition  was  violently  resisted 
by  the  Patriots,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  to  vote  the  sum  for  a 
longer  period  than  from  session  to  session. 
The  Government,  defeated  in  this  attempt, 
sought  to  grant  it  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Just  as  the 
division  was  about  taking  place,  the 
Ministerialists  and  Patriots  being  nearly 
equal,  Colonel  Tottenham,  an  Opposi- 
tionist, entered.  He  was  dressed  in  boots, 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  the  House, 
which  prescribed  full  dress.  His  vote 
gave  the  majority  to  the  Patriots,  and  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  Tottenham 
in  his  boots.  This  became  one  of  the 
toasts  of  patriotism,  and  was  given  in  all 
the  social  meetings. 

But  such  triumphs  of  the  country  party 
were  rare,  and  their  effects  were  pre- 
carious. Every  such  event  as  this,  how- 
ever, stimulated  and  kept  alive  the  aspira- 
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tion  after  independent  nationality;  and 
the  same  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  was  ia 
Ireland  as  viceroy  for  the  second  time, 
had  an  opportunity  to  verify  and  measure 
the  progress  of  that  national  spirit. 

In  1737  Dorset  was  recalled,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
nobleman  of  great  wealth,  who  kept  a 
splendid  court  in  Dublin,  and  by  the  ex- 
penditures thereby  occasioned  made  him- 
self   extremely    popular    amongst    the 
tradesmen  of  that  city.*     In  fact,  the 
English  Government  and  ita  crafty  chief. 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  saw  the  necessity  of 
counteracting  the  perilous  doctrines  of 
the  '*  Patriots,"  by  all  the  arts  of  seduc- 
tion, by  the  charm  of  personal  popularity, 
and   especially   by   corruption— an    art 
which,  under  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  reached, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  a  degree 
of  high  development,  which  it  bad  never 
before  attained  in  any  country.    As  it  was 
that  minister's  avowed  maxim  that  "every 
man  has  his  price,"  he  saw  no  reason  to 
except  Irish  patriots  from  that  general 
law ;  and  Primate  Boulter  was  precisely 
the  man  to  test  its  accuracy  in  practice. 
All  the  influence  of  the  Government  was 
now  needed  to   overcome   the   resolute 
bearing  of  the  Opposition  upon  the  grand 
subject  of  "  supplies."    The  Patriots  were 
determined,  if  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
to  be  politically  subordinate  to  that  of 
England,  that  they  would  at  least  en 
deavour  to  maintain  its  privilege  of  voting 
its  own  money.    It  is  in  these  debates  we 
flrst  find  amongst  the  Patriot  party  the 
names  of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Clare, 
and  his  son.    Sir   Lucius   O'Brien,    an 
illustrious  name  then,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  destined  to  be  more  illustrious 
still  before  the  close  of  that  century,  and 
to  shine  with  a  yet  purer  fame  in  the 
present  age.    Henry  Boyle,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  citerwards 
Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Antony  Malone, 
son  of  that  Malone  who  had  pleaded  along 
with  Sir  Toby  Butler  against  the  pentd 
laws  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  were  also 
leading  members  of  the  Opposition. 

In  1741  there  was  another  dreadful 
famine.  It  is  irksome  to  record,  or  to 
read  the  details  of  this  chronic  misery ; 
but  in  the  History  of  Ireland  the  gaunt 
spectre  of  Famine  must  be  a  prominent 
figure  of  the  picture,  while  English  con- 
nection continues.  The  learned  and 
amiable  Dr.  George  Berkeley  was  then 
Bishop  of  Cloyne.  A  season  of  starvation 
first,  and  then,  in  due  rotation,  a  season 
of  pestilence,  thinned  the  people  miser- 
ably; and  the  good  bishop's  sympathies 

*  He  also  boilt  Devonshire  Quay,  at  his  OTm  ex-  « 
pense,  and  presented  it  to  the  dty. 
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t       vere  strongly  moYed.    In  a  letter  to  Mr 
Tbomas  Prior,  of  DnbUn,  he  writes  thus, 
'        under  date  the  19th  May,  1741  :-«<  The 
/        distzesses  of  the  sick  and  poor  are  end- 
I         less.    The    haroc    of  mankind  in   the 
I         conntiea  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some 
I         adjaooit   places,   hath  been   incredible. 
Tie  nation,  probably,  will  not  recorer 
this  loss  in  a  century.    The  other  day  I 
heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick 
say  that  whole  Tillages  were  entirely  dis- 
peopled.   About  two  months  since  I  heard 
Sir  Kichard  Cox  say  that  five  hundred 
m-ere  dead  in  the  parish,  though  in  a 
county,  I  believe,  not  very  populous.    It 
were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were 
at  thor  seats  in  the  country  during  these 
calamitous  times,  which  might  provide 
relief   and   employment   for   the    poor. 
Certainly,  if  the^e  perish,  the  rich  must  be 
sufferers  in  the  end." 

It  was  while  under  the  impression  of 
these  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  that 
Berkeley  wrote  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  The  Querist,"  which  sets  forth, 
under  the  form  of  questions,  without 
answers,  the  bishop's  views  of  the  evils 
and  requirments  of  his  country;  for 
Berkeley,  unlike  Swift,  called  himself  an 
IriskmagL  Two  or  three  of  his  queries 
M-ill  show  the  drift  of  the  work. 
'^Whether  a  great  quantity  of  sheepwalk 
lie  not  ruinous  to  a  country,  rendering  it 
waste  and  thinly  inhabited  ?"  "  Whether 
it  be  a  crime  to  inquire  how  far  we  may 
do  without  foreign  trade,  and  what  would 
follow  on  such  a  supposition  ?"  ^  Whether, 
if  theie  were  a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand 
cubits  high  round  this  kingdom,  our 
natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the 
land,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  it?" 
Such  queries  as  these,  though  very 
cautiously  expressed,  showed  plainly 
enough  that  the  excellent  bishop  attributed 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  greedy  com- 
mercial policy  of  England ;  and  accord- 
^^8^7*  ^^  pamphlet  was  quite  enough  to 
atop  his  promotion.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  vacancy  for  the  primacy ;  and  as 
Berkdey  was  the  most  learned  and 
famous  man  in  the  Irish  Church  (Swift 
being  then  in  his  sad  dotage),  the  friends 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  naturally  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  place,  especially  since 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole  owed  him  some  com- 
pensation for  having  broken  faith  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  his  Bermuda  mission- 
ary oiUege.  But  Berkel^  himself  ex- 
pasted  no  such  favours.  He  writes  to  Mr 
rrior  with  a  touching  simplicity:  '*For 
myself,  though  hia  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might  hxve  a  better  opinion  of 
aw  than  I  deaerred,  yet  it  was  not  likely 
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that  he  would  make  an  Iriahnum  primate." 
And  assuredly,  Berkeley  was  not  the  kino 
of  man  needed  to  *'  do  the  king's  business ' 
in  Ireland.  Dr  Hoadley  was  the  person 
appointed,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
notorious  George  Stone. 

It  would  require  a  large  volume  to 
detail  the  numberless  and  minutely 
elaborated  measures  by  which  the  Engliflh 
Government  has  at  all  times  contrived  to 
regulate  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ire- 
land in  all  their  parts  with  a  view  to  her 
own  profit ;  a  system  whereby  periodical 
famines  are  insured  in  an  island  endowed 
by  nature  with  such  boundless  capacitv 
for  wealth.  We  have  seen  that  both 
Swift  and  Berkeley  attacked  the  extensive 
"  sheep-walks."  In  those  years,  com  was 
brought  from  England  to  Ireland  because 
it  suited  the  interest  of  England  then  to 
discourage  agriculture  here,  and  to  en- 
courage sheep-farms,  all  her  efforts  being 
directed  to  secure  the  woollen  trade  to 
herself.  Accordingly  it  was  forbidden  the 
Irish  to  export  black  cattle  to  England, 
and,  therefore,  sheep  became  the  more  pro- 
fitable stock ;  but  as  the  Irish  could  make 
nothing  of  the  wool,  they  had  to  send  it  in 
the  fleece,  and  thus  Yorkshire  was  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  of  its  staple  manu- 
facture. But  afterwards,  when  England 
had  full  possession  of  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  that  of  Ireland 
was  utterly  destroyed,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  English,  that  the  best  use 
they  could  make  of  Ireland  would  be  to 
turn  it  into  a  general  store  farm  for 
agricultural  produce  of  aU  kinds.  Ander- 
son (History  of  Commerce)  en)lains  the 
matter  thus:  *^ Concerning  these  laws, 
many  think  them  hurtful,  and  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  suffer  the  Irish  to  be 
employed  in  breeding  and  fattening  theix 
black  cattle  for  tu,  than  to  turn  their 
lands  into  sheepwalks  as  at  present;  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
laws,  they  supply  foreign  nations  with 
their  wool." 

It  is  observable  that  this  English 
writer,  when  he  says  many  think  the  laws 
regulating  Irish  commerce  **  hurtful," 
means  hurtful  to  the  English.  There- 
forcy  the  system  was  afterwards  so  far 
changed,  that  England  was  willing  to 
take  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
from  us,  and  to  give  us,  in  return, 
manufactured  articles  made  either  of  our 
own  or  of  foreign  nmterials.  So  it  has 
happened  that  Irishmen  have  been  per- 
mitted ever  since  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  to 
feed  cattle/or  tJiem,  as  Anderson  recom- 
mended. But  which  of  the  systems  bred 
more  Irish  famines  we  shall  have  other 
and  too  many  opportunities  of  inquiring. 
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War  <m  tte  C«it!iiMit.^Dr.  Lneu.— Prinute  Stone. 
— ^Battle  of  Dettlnieeii.— Lally.— Fontenoy.— Ttie 
Iilsh  Brigade. 

KxKO  Oeorgb  n.,  Hke  bis  predeoesBor, 
felt  much  more  penonal  interest  in 
German   politics   and  the   **  balance  of 

Sower"  on  the  Continent,  than  in  any 
omestic  aflfairs  of  the  English  nation. 
He  had  adhered  to  the  **  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion," that  faTourite  measure  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  •  for  se- 
eming the  succession  of  the  jMssessions 
of  the  House  of  Austria  to  the  Arch* 
duchess  Maria  Theresa^Queen  of  Hungary. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  1740,  the  Emperor 
Charles  died,  and  all  Europe  was  almost 
immediately  plunged  into  general  war. 
King  Frederick,  styled  the  Great,  was 
then  king  of  Prussia ;  and  as  the  Austrian 
army  and  finances  were  then  in  great  dis- 
<Mrder,  and  he  could  expect  no  very  serious 
opposition,  he  suddenly  set  up  his  claim 
to  the  Austrian  dudiy  of  Silesia,  and 
inarched  an  army  into  it,  in  pursuance  of 
that  usual  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
elaborately  prepares  and  carefully  conceals 
plans  of  aggression  until  the  moment 
of  putting  them  in  execution,  and  then 
makes  the  stealthy  spring  of  a  tiger. 
France  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  and  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne ;  sent  an  army  into  (Germany  under 
Karshal  Broglie,  and  after  some  successes 
over  the  Austrians,  caused  the  elector  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  at  Prague.  In 
April,  1741,  King  George  II.,  delivered  a 
flpeech  to  both  Houses  of  his  Parliament, 
informing  them  that  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  made  a  requisition  for  the  aid  of 
England  in  asserting  her  title  to  the 
throne,  pursuant  to  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion; and  thereupon  he  demanded  war 
supplies.  Some  honest  and  uncorrupted 
members  of  Parliament  protested  against 
this  new  Continental  war ;  but  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  still  ruled  the  country  with 
almost  absolute  sway;  and  to  hold  his 

Slace  he  supported  the  policy  of  the  king, 
o  began  that  long  and  bloody  war:  a 
war  in  which  Ireland  had  no  concern, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  occasion  for 
larger  exactions  from  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment; and  also  gave  to  her  exiled  sons 
some  further  opportunities  of  meeting 
their  enemies  in  battle. 

It  was  in  1741  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Xucas  first  appeared  in  tlie  political  arena. 
He   was   a   num   of  great  energy  and 


honesty ;  folly  imbued  with  the  opinions 
of  Swift  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  hi» 
ooantiy,  that  is  of  the  English  colony. 
He  was  even  more  offensively  intolerant 
than  Swift  towards  the  Catholics;  but 
within  the  sacred  limits  of  the  '*  Pro- 
testant interest "  he  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom ;  and  if  he  fell  very  far 
short  of  his  great  model  in  genius,  he  per- 
haps equalled  him  in  courage.    Ciuurles 
Lucas  was  bom  in  1713,  and  his  family 
was  of  the  farming  class  in  Clare  county. 
He  established  himself  as  an  apothecary 
in  Dublin,  where  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council.    He  there  found 
abuses  to  correct.    The  appointment  of 
aldermen  had  been  a  privilege  usurped  by 
the  board  of  aldermen,  while  the  right 
appmained  to  the  whole  corporate  body. 
Having  agitated  this  subject  for  a  while, 
he  grew  bolder  with  his  increasing  popu- 
larity, and  published  some  political  tracts 
on  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment.   This  attracted  attention  and  ex- 
cited alarm ;  for,    *'  to  make   any    man 
popular   in   Ireland,"    as    the    primate 
bitterly  remarks,  "  it  is  only  necessary  to 
set  up  the  Irish  against  the  English  in- 
terest."   Henceforward   Dr.  Lueas  pur- 
sued, in  his  own  way,  an  active  career  of 
patriotism,  as  he  understood  patriotism : 
and  the  reader  will  hear  of  him  again. 

In  1742  the  primacy  of  the  Irish  Church 
being  vacant,  by  the  Death  of  Dr.  Bouker, 
Hoadiey  was  the  first  appointed  to  the  See 
of  Armagh,  but  was  soon  after  succeeded 
by  tliat  extraordinary  prelate,  George 
Stone,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  had  long  be^ 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole's  policy  to  govern 
Ireland  mainly  through  the  chief  of  the 
Irish  Established  Church,  and  Stone  waa 
a  man  idtogether  after  his  own  heart  He 
was  English  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  a 
keeper  of  a  jail ;  was  never  remarkable  for 
learning,  and  his  character  was  the  worst 
possible;  but  he  had  qualities  which,  in  the 
minister's  judgment,  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  hold  that  wealthy  and  powerful  see— 
that  is  to  say,  he  would  scruple  at  no^ 
corruption,  would  revolt  at  no  infamy,  to 
gain  adherents  **  for  the  court  against  the 
nation;"  and  would  make  it  the  single 
aim  of  his  life  to  maintain  the  Englkh 
interest  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  not  only  by 
careful  distribution  of  the  immense  patron- 
age of  Government,  but  by  stiHl  baser  acta 
of  seduction.  Memoirs  and  satires  of  Uiat 
time  have  made  but  too  notorious  the 
mysteries  of  his  house  near  Dublin,  where 
wine  in  profusion  and  bevies  of  beauttfiol 
harlots  baited  the  trap  to  catch  the  light 
youth  of  the  metropolis.  Primate  Stone 
was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  very  dignified 
ptesenoeaad damaanour   and wiftkaack* 
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fua  for  lord -jutice  and  ptiry  oounoillor, 
the  IMce  of  DOnet  was  able  to  prevent 
■Bj  dmgcufOM  «Hertioii  of  independeiice 
during  his  ^oen^alty.  There  irere, 
howeter,  oontiBnid-  deln^  orer  the  qiies- 
tkn  of  m^plies,  the^rapidly  increued  ex- 
pemes  of  the  pabtic  establishmeiits,  and 
the  natorioiia  ocwraption  practised  by 
GkyvBrnment. 

So  long  astheeonmen  faiterest  of  the 
Protestants  was  kept  seeore  against  the 
nassof  the  people,  all  was  well ;  but  dur- 
ing the  DeTonshire  administratioti  akrm 
was  taken  about  that  vital  point,  on  ao- 
eoant  of  a  bill  to  rererse  an  attainder 
which  Lord  Clsacartv  had  succeeded  in 
haTing  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
during  the  preceding  Yiceroyalty,  and 
which  there  seemed  to  be  some  danger 
might  be  passed.  The  Clancarty  estate, 
wldch  would  have  been  restored  by  this 
attainder,  was  valued  at  ^60,000  per 
amnunfioid  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
many  new  proprietors  who  had  purchassed 
under  the  confiscation  titles,  and  who  now, 
of  comse,  besieged  and  threatened  Parlia- 
ment with  their  claims  and  outcries.  It 
was  also  found  that  other  persons,  whose 
Unds  had  been  confiscated  (unjustly,  as 
they  said  they  were  ready  to  prove),  had 
xnstiinted  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  oeitain  pieces  of  land  or  houses.  In 
short,  there  were  eighty-seven  suits  com- 
menced ;  and  the  House  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  set  at  least  that  affair  at  rest.  If 
Pjqpists  were  to  be  allowed  to  disquiet 
Protestant  possessors  by  alleging  injustice 
and  illegality  in  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  had  been  despoiled,  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  Protestant  intwest,  which,  in  fact, 
lepoaed  upon  injustice  and  illegality  from 
the  begfamhig.  Therefore,  a  series  of  very 
violent  resolutions  was  passed  by  ^e 
Commons,  denouncing  all  these  proceed- 
ings as  adistnrbanceof  thepuHie  weal,  and 
deelarkig  all  those  who  instituted  any  such 
anits,  or  acted  in  them  as  lawyer  or 
attoniey,  to  be  public  enemies.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  not  only  were  Catho- 
lic barristers  debarred  from  practice, 
but,  by  a  late  act,  Catholic  solieitots 
too ;  so  that  -after  tiiese  resolutions 
iSbere  ocMd  not  be  much  chance  of 
aooeess  in  any  lawsuit  for  a  Catholic. 
Thus  the  Proiestant  interest  was  quieted 
fi>r  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  war  tras  raging  over  tiie 
Oentiiaait,  and  B3ng  George  11.,  with  his 
non,  the  Buke  of  Cumberland,  had  gone 
«ivcrto<teke  command  of  the  British  and 
Baaorerian  troops,  operating  on  the 
mreaeh  ttoatkr,  while  Central  Qermany 
was  fiercely  debated  between  the  EmprsBB 


Queen,  allied  with  England,  ttid  THdOtkik 
of  Pmsna,  aiUed  with  France.  The  ilmt 
considerable  battle  after  the  king  tocAc 
command  was  at  Detttogen,  the  27th  itf 
June,  1748.  This  pkce  is  on  the  Mem  «r 
BCayn  river,  and  very  near  the  city  of 
Frankfort.  ThO  French  were  eommaiided 
by  the  Ma/MaldA  N0aiUM:  thenliies'by 
King  George  ostensibly,  but  really  by  the 
Karl  of  Stab.  The  day  wsnt  against  the 
Frmdi,  md  ended  in  almost  a  rent  of 
their  army,  whieh  would  hwe  becMMtte« 
total  rent  but  for  the  exertions  of  -thn 
Count  de  Lally,  then  acting  ^a  ^ddtmc^m^ 
general  to  Noailles.  The  mar^chal'  mm- 
self  gives  him  this  very  high  'tesUmony : 
^  He  three  sevend  times  rallied  the  aimy  in. 
its  rout^  and  sav^  it  in  its  retreat  by  bin 
advice  given  to  the  <coun6il  of  war  after 
the  action."*'  As  this  celebmted  aeUUcr 
will  reappear  in  the  narrative,  and  espo* 
dally  on  one  far  greater  and  more  terribln 
day,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  aocouat 
of  him.  His  father  was  Sir  Gerard  LaUy 
(properly  O'Mullally),  of  TuUhidal ;  nnd 
had  been  one  of  the  defenders  of  liimeite^ 
and  one  of  those  who  volimteered  for 
France  with  Sorsfield.  Sir  Gerord  ha^ 
came  immediately  an  officer  in  the  Frenoh 
service,  and  his  son,  the  Count  Lally,  wan 
born  at  Romans,  in  Dauphine,  w1»bii  Ms 
father  was  there  in  garrison.  He  firtt 
mounted  a  trench  at  the  siege  of  Baroelona^ 
in  Spain,  when  he  was  twelve  yean  of  ngc^ 
but  already  a  captain  in  DiUon's-rsglmant. 
This  was  in  1714.  We  next  hear  oft  him 
planning  a  new  descent  upon  somnfisint 
of  lEogland  or  Scotland,  inorder  to  jwUftasn 
the  fortunes  of  "  the  Pretender,*^  and  had 
actually  a  commission  for  this  puifraan 
from  King  James  III.  To  eonoanlhii 
plans,  he  announced  that  he  Iras  pii»- 
pariDgtomakea  oampaagn  as  Tolnntoer 
under  his  near  relative  Martfchal  de  Laacgf 
(De  Lacy),  who  then  ^cornmanded  the 
Bussianormy  against  the  Turks.  Caidtand 
Floury  induced  him  to -lay  aside  •nvety 
other  designand  to  go  to*  Russia,  not  in>n 
military'  hut  in  a  cavil  oapacity ;  in  short, 
as  a  diplomatist  with>special  missian.  'An 
this  mission  was  to  endeavour  to  ^defeaoh 
Bnssia  from  English  alliance,  nnd  ao 
weaken  England  in  the  war,  he  gladly^ao* 
oepted,  for  the  great  object  of  Laliy's  lifiL 
to  the  very-  lost,  was  to  strike  a  moitai 
blow  at  £ngkmd  in  any  part  of  the  eaitli 
or'saa.  He  did  not  sncoeed  in  his  Rwssiait 
embassy,  and  left  St.  Petersbmrg  in  m4i% 
of  impatience,  for  whieh  the  cardinal  T^ 
buked  him  ;  then  served  oader  Koailieala 
the  Netherlands,  who  par^enlatly  re- 
quested him  to  act  as  theofaief  of  hisstsff 
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It  is  thus  we  find  him  at  the  disastroui 
battle  of  Dettingen  ;  but  for  the  repulse 
that  day  both  Lally  and  the  French  were 
■oon  to  haye  a  choice  reyenge.  After  the 
battle,  a  regiment  of  Irish  infantry  was 
created  for  him,  and  attached  to  the  Irish 
brigade.  The  brigade  consisted  now  of 
•even  regiments,  imd  it  saw  much  serrice 
that  year  and  the  next  under  the  Count  de 
Base,  who  took  the  yarious  towns  of 
Menio,  Tpres,  and  Fumes,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, all  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
endeayonred  to  preyent  without  avail, 
and  vrithout  coming  to  a  battle. 

In  this  year,  1744,  however,  great  pre- 
paration was  made  on  both  sides  for  a  de- 
cisive campaign.  The  French  army  was 
increased  in  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  English  court  had  at  length 
prevailed  on  the  States-General  of  Hol- 
land to  join  the  alliance  against  France. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  allies,  then 
in  camp  at  Spire,  were  reinforced  by 
20,000  Dutch,  who  were  in  time  enough,  un- 
luckily for  them,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
great  and  crowning  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  incidents 
of  this  famous  battle  have  been  sufficiently 
discussed  and  described  to  make  them 
generally  known ;  but  in  fact,  the  plain 
truth  of  that  affair  (especially  as  it  affects 
the  Irish  engaged)  is  very  difficult  to 
Itfcertain  with  precision,  and  for  the  very 
leason  that  there  are  so  many  accounts  of 
it  handed  down  to  us  by  French,  Irish,  and 
English  authorities,  all  with  different 
national  prejudices  and  predilections. 
Beading  thia  usual  English  accounts  of  the 
battle,  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  general 
no  mention  of  Irishmen  having  been  at 
Fontenoy  at  all;  the  English  naturally 
dislike  to  acknowledge  that  they  owed 
that  mortal  disaster  in  great  part  to  the 
Irish  exiles  whom  the  faithlessness  and 
oppression  of  their  own  Government  had 
driven  from  their  homes  and  filled  with 
the  most  intense  passion  of  vengeance: 
the  French,  with  a  sentiment  of  national 
pride  equally  natural,  wish  to  appropriate 
to  French  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
honour  of  one  of  their  proudest  victories ; 
but  if  we  read  certain  enthusiastic  Irish 
narratives  of  Fontenoy,  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Irish  brigade 
alone  which  saved  the  French  army, 
and  ruined  the  redoubtable  column  of 
English  and  Hanoverians.  It  is  well, 
then,  to  endeavour  to  establish  the  simple 
facts  by  reference  to  such  authorities  as 
are  beyond  suspicion. 

In  the  end  of  April,  1745,  the  Mar^chal 
de  Saxe,  now  famous  for  his  successful 
sieges  in  the  Netherlands,  opened  trenches 
before   Toumay,  on  the   Scheldt  river, 


which,  in  this  place,  runs  nesrly  from 
south  to  north.  King  Louis,  with  the 
young  dauphin,*'  nottospeakof  mistresses, 
play-actors,  and  cookeiy-apparatus  (in 
waggons  innumerable)hastens  to  be  there^*' 
says  Csrlyle.*  Toumay  was  veiy  strongly- 
f ortifled,  and  defended  by  a  Dutch  garri- 
son of  nine  thousand  men,  and  Saxe  ap- 
peared before  it  with  an  army  of  about 
seventy  thousand  men.  The  allies  de* 
termined  at  all  hazards  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  King  George's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, hastened  over  from  England  to 
take  command  of  the  allied  forces— Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Hanoverian,  and  Austrian — 
destined  for  that  service.  Count  Konig- 
seck  commanded  the  Austrian  quota, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  the  Dutch. 
The  army  was  mustered  near  Brussels  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  thence  set  forth,  six^ 
thousand  strong,  for  Toumay,  passing 
near  the  field  of  Steinkirk-^%  name  re- 
membered in  the  English  army.  On 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  May  (new  »tyk\  the 
Duke  reached  the  vilUge  of  Vozon,  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Toumay,  in  a  low,  un- 
dulating country,  with  some  wood  and  « 
few  streams  and  peaceable  villages.  The 
ground  which  was  to  be  the  field  of 
battle  lies  all  between  the  Brussels  rood 
and  the  river  Scheldt.  Toumay  lav  to  the 
north-west,  closely  beleagured  by  the 
French,  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Saxe,  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  had  thrown 
up  some  WOTks,  to  bar  their  Ime  of  ad- 
vance, with  strong  batteries  in  the  villages 
of  Antoine  and  Fontenoy,  and  on  the  edge 
of  a  small  wood,  called  BoUdk  Bam, 
which  spreads  out  towards  the  east,  but 
narrows  nearly  to  a  point  in  the  direction 
of  Toumey.  In  these  works,  connected 
by  redans  andotoit,  and  mounted  with 
probably  a  hundred  guns,  theMardchal 
took  his  position  with  fifty-five  thousand 
men,  leaving  psrt  of  his  force  around 
Toumay  and  in  neighbouring  garrisons. 
Near  the  point  of  the  wood  is  a  redoubt 
called  **redoubtof  Eu,**  so  called  from  the 
title  of  the  Norman  reigment  which  oc- 
cupied it  that  day.  On  a  hill  a  little  far- 
ther within  the  Fronch  lines  the  lung  and 
the  dauphin  took  their  post. 

And  now  Saxe  only  feared  that  the  allies 
might  not  venture  to  assail  him  in  so 
strong  a  place;  and  the  old  Austrian, 
Konigseck,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Attempt  ought  not  to  be  made  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  waldeck, 
the  Dutch  commander,  were  of  a  different 

•lUe  of  n«derick.    lir.  Ctilylt,  wbodeT«««s 

many  pages  to  «  minuto  aoeount  of  the  battle  of 
Fonteuoy,  doei  not  leem  to  haTe  been  made  aware, 
in  tlio  ooune  of  hia  readlnc,  of  the  nraieaoe  of  anj 
Iiiah  troopa  at  aU  OQ  that  fleld. 
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cptniaii,  and,  in  short,  it  was  determined 
to  go  in.     Early  in  Uie  morningof  the  11th 
the  dispositions  ^eremsde.    The  Dutch 
and  Anstrians   ^ere  on  the  enemy's  left, 
opposite  the  French  right,  and  destined  to 
carry  St.   Antoine   and   its  works:  the 
English  and  HanoYeriaus  in  the  centre, 
with  their  infantry  in  front  and  cayairy 
in  the  rear,  dose  by  the  wood  of  Bairi. 
The  map  contained  in  the  **  Memoirs  of 
Mar^chai  Saxe  **  gives  the  disposition  of 
the  Tsriooa  csorps  on  the  French  side ;  and 
we  there  find  the  place  of  the  Irish  brigade 
marked  on  the  left  of  the  French  line,  but 
not  the  extreme  left,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  salient  point  of  the  wood  of  Barri.  The 
brigade  was  not  at  its  fnll  strength;  and 
we  know  not  on  what  authority  Mr.  Daris* 
states  that  all  the  the  seven  regiments  were 
on  the  ground.  There  were  probably  four 
regiments;  certsinly  three---Clare*s,  Dil- 
lon's, snd  Lally's— Lord  Clare  being  in 
chief  command.    Neither  Clare,  nor  Dil- 
lon, nor  Lally  were  Irish  by  birth,  but  aXi 
were  sons  of  Limerick  exiles.    Of  their 
troops  ranked  that  day  under  the  green 
flag,  pfrobably  not  one  had  fought  at  Lim- 
erick flfty-f our  years  before.    They  were 
either  the  sons  of  the  origmal  *«  Wild- 
geese,"  or  Irishmen  who  had  migrated 
since,  to  fly  from  the  degradation  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  seek  revenge  upon  their 
oonntiT's  enemies.  Judging  from  the  space 
which  the  brigade  is  made  to  occupy  on 
the  map,  it  appears  likely  that  its  effective 
force  at   Fontenoy  did  not  exceed  five 
thonsand  men,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 
Frendiarmy. 

The  Tsrious  attacks  ordered  by  the 
I>nke  of  Cumberland  on  the  several  psrts 
of  the  French  line  were  made  in  due  form, 
after  some  preliminary  cannonading.  None 
of  them  succeeded.  The  Dutch  and 
Anstrians  were  to  have  stormed  St  An- 
toine, their  right  wing  at  the  same  time 
joining  hands  with  the  £ngUsh  and  Han- 
overiana  opposite  Fontenoy.  But  they 
found  the  fire  from  Antoine  too  heavy, 
and,  hestdes,  a  battery  they  were  not  aware 
of  opened  upon  them  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Schddt,  and  cut  them  up  so 
effectnaUy  that,  sf  ter  two  gallant  assaults, 
they  were  f  sin  to  retire  to  their  original 
position.  Of  course,  the  English  have 
complained  ever  since  that  it  was  the 
Dutch  and  Austrians  who  lost  them  Fon* 
tenoy.  In  the  mesntime  the  English  and 
HsnovezJans  were  furiously  attacking  the 
vQlage  of  Fontenoy  itself,  but  had  no 
better  success.  Before  the  attack  a  certain 
Brigidier-General  Ingoldsby  had  been  de- 
tached with  a  Hifi^iland  Regiment,  **Sem- 
pk'i  Highlanders, "  and  some  other  force, 
•XoCe  to  bto  aplPtMlid  ballad  oT  **  Fontraojr.'* 


to  silence  the  redoubt  of  Eu,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  which  seriously  incommoded 
the  English  right.  Ingoldsby  tried,  but 
could  not  do  it  (on  which  account  he  under- 
went a  court-martial  in  England  after- 
.W8rds>  So  the  duke  had  to  make  his 
attack  on  Fontenoy  with  the  guns  of  that 
redoubt  hammering  his  right  flank.  The 
attack  was  made,  however,  and  made  with 
gallantry  and  persistency,  three  times,  but 
completely  repulsed  each  time  with  con* 
sideraUe  loss.  Nothing  but  repulse  every- 
where—right, left  and  centra  But  now 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  perceived  that 
between  Fontenoy  and  the  wood  of  Barri, 
with  its  redoubt  of  Eu,  there  was  a  pass- 
age practicable,  though  with  great  peril 
and  loss  from  the  crossfire.  '*  Sire^*'  ssid 
Saxe  to  the  king  on  the  evening  of  that 
triumphant  day,  **I  have  one  fault  to 
reproach  myself  with— I  ought  to  have  put 
one  more  redoubt  between  the  wood  and 
Fontenoy;  but  I  thought  there  was  no 
general  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  passage 
in  that  place."  *  In  fact,  no  general  ought 
to  have  done  so.  However,  as  Carlyle  de- 
scribes this  advance,  "His  Royal  Highness 
blazes  intoresplendentP&i/<-i)etttscA  rage, 
what  we  may  call  spiritual  white  heat,  a 
man  aoM  patr  at  any  rate,  and  pretty  much 
sons  ovit— -decides  that  he  must  and  wUl 
be  through  those  lines,  if  it  please  God ; 
that  he  idll  not  be  repulsed  at  his  part  of 
the  attack — ^not  he,  for  one ;   but  will 

g lunge  through  by  what  gap  there  is  (nine 
undred  yards,  Yoltairo  measures  it),  be- 
tween Fentenoy  and  that  redoubt,  with 
its  laggard  Ingoldsby,  and  see  what  the 
French  interior  is  like.'*  f  In  fact,  he  did 
come  through  the  lines  and  saw  the  inte^ 
rior. 

He  rotired  for  a  space,  re-arranged  his 
English  snd  Hanoverians  in  three  thin 
columns,  which,  in  the  advance,  under 
heavy  fire  from  both  sides,  were  gradually 
crowded  into  one  column  of  great  depth, 
full  sixteen  thousand  strong.  {  They  had 
with  them  twelve  fieldrpieces— six  in  front 
and  six  in  the  middle  of  their  lines.§  The 
column  had  to  pass  through  a  kind  of  hol- 
low, where  they  were  somewhat  sheltered 
from  the  fire  oneachfiank,  dragging  their 
cannon  by  hand,  and  then  mounted  a  rising 
ground  and  found  themselves  nearly  out 
of  direct  range  from  the  guns  both  of  Fon-* 

•Yoltalra.  LonlaXV.  His  soooont  of  the  battls 
if  in  genaral  rwy  dMr  and  prcdae ;  bat  Voltaira, 
boUi  in  tbia  won  and  in  hli  poem  of  Fonteiiojr, 
though  bo  cannot  altogether  nToid  all  mention  of  Um 
Irish  tromie,  takescen tossy  «s little  nboottLsra  as 
poaslble. 

tUfeef  nvdeiidc. 

t  Davis,  both  in  his  ballad  and  his  note  on  thto 
battle,  by  some  nnaocoontable  orecaisht,  statea  U 
at  six  thousand. 

S  Voltaire. 
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tenoj  and  tha  redouhft  of  Ea^fairiy  in 
•igbt  o£  the  French  potiftion.  In  front  of 
thom,  as  it  chanced,  were  foor  battalions 
<^  the  Gardu  Franeaues^  with  two  bat- 
taliona  of  Swiss  goards  on  their  left,  and 
two  other  French  regiments  on  their  right. 
The  French  officers  seem  to  have  been 
gmatlj  surprised  when  thegr  saw  the 
Bagtish  battery  of  cannon  taking  position 
on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground. 
**  Ettgtish  cannon  V*  they  cried ;  **  let  uago 
and  take  them."  They  mounted  the  hill 
with  their  gre^adisvs,  but  were  astonisiied 
to  find  an  army  in  their  fronts  A  heavy 
discharge,  both  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
made  them  quickly  reooil  with  heavy  loss. 
The  English  cohmm  continued  to  advanee 
ateadily,  and  the  French  guards,  with  the 
regiment  of  Courten,  supported  by  otter 
troops,  having  re^fcmned,  came  upto  meet 
them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  cere- 
monions  salutes  are  said  to  have  passed 
between  Lord  Charles  Hay,  who  cob»' 
n—ided  the  advance  of  the  English*  and 
the  Ooont  d'Auteroehe,  an  officer  of  the 
French  Grenadiers— the  former  taking  off 
his  hat  and  politely  requesting  Messieurs 
of  the  French  Quards  to  flro-4he  latter 
alao,  with  hat  off,  replying,  "After  you, 
Misasieurs."  B'Espagnao  and  Voltaire 
both  reeord  this  piece  of  stage<Ksowtesy. 
But  Cariyle,  though  he  says  it  is  a  pity, 
diatuvba  the  course  of  history  by  means  of 
**  a  small  irrefragable  document  which  has 
come  to  him/'  namely,  an  original  letter 
from  Lord  Hay  to  his  bretbert  of  which 
this  is  an  excerpt:  "It  was  our  regiment 
that  attacked  the  French  Quards;  and 
when  we  came  within  twenty  or  thirty 
paoes  of  them  I  advanced  before  our  regi- 
ment, drank  to  them  (to  the  French), 
and  told  them,  that  we  were  tJie  Eng- 
lish Guards,  and  hi^ied'ttey  would  atand 
tiU  we  came  quite  up  to  them,  and  not 
to  swim  the  Sdieldt,  as  they  did  the  Mayn 
at  Dettingen;  upon  irhkh  I  immedi- 
ately turned  about  to  onr  own  regiment, 
speeebed  them  and  made  them  huzzah. 
An  officer  (d'Auteroehe)  came  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  tried  to  make  his  men  huzaah. 
However,  there  was  not  above  three  or 
four  in  their  brigade  did,"  &c.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  French,  who,  according  to 
that  chivalrous  legend,  "never  fired  first," 
did  fire  first  on  this  occasion;  but  both 
Gardes  Francoises  and  Swiss  Guards  were 
driven  off-  the  field  with  considerable 
slaughter.  And  still  the  English  column 
advanced,  with  a  terrible  steadiness,  pour- 
ing forth  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  suffering  greviously  by  re* 
peated  attacks,  both  in  front  and  flank, 
but  still  closing  up  its  gapped  ranks,  and 
showing  a  resolute  face  on  both  sides. 


HI0SOB7 .  or  'IBCbAirO* 


There  was  some  confusion  in  the  French 
army,  owing  to  the  surprise  at  this  moa^ 
audacious  f^vanoe,  and  the  resistance  at 
first    was    unooncerted    and   desultory. 
Regiment  after  regiment,  both  foot  and 
horse,  waa  hurled  against  the  redoubta^ 
ble  column,  but  all  were  repulsed    hy 
an  admirably  sustained  fire^  which  the 
French  called /«u  ttmfer,    Voltaire  states 
that  among  the  f  ones  "iriiiGh  made  theae 
ineffectual    attacks  were    osrtain  Iriali 
battalions,  and  that  it  waa  in  this  charge 
that  the  Colonel  Count  Dillon  waa  kiUed« 
And  still  the  formidable  column  steadily 
and  sknrly  advanced,  calmly  loading  and 
firing,  "  as  if  OB  parade,"  saya  Vtiltaire, 
and  were  now  full  three  hundred  pace* 
beyond  the  line  of  fin  from  Fontenoy  and 
the   redoubt    of  the    wood,    reaoluteljr 
aoarehing  on  towards  the  French  head- 
quarters.   By  this  thne  Count  Saxe  iound 
that  his  batteries  at  Fonteooy  had  used 
all  their  balls,  and  were  only  answering  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  with  discharges  of 
powder.    He  believed  the  battle  to  be  lost, 
and  sent  two  several  times  to  entreat  the 
king  to  cross  the  Scheldt,  and  get  out  of 
danger,  which  the  king,  however,  steadily- 
refused  to  da 

Miatary  critics  have  said  thatat  this 
crisis  of  the  battle,  if  the  English  had 
been  supported  by  cavalry,  and  due  force 
of  artillery,  to  complete  the  dieorder  of 
the  French— or,  if  the  Dutch,  under 
Waldeck,  had  at  that  moment  resolutely 
repeated  their  assault  upon  St.  Antoine, 
the  victory  waa  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  the  whole  French  army  must 
have  beenfinng  into  the  Scheldt  river. 
Count  Saxe  was  now  in  mortal  anxiety,  and 
thought  the  battle  really  lost,  wheu  the 
Duke  de  Bichelieu  rode  up  at  a  full  gallop 
and  suggested  a  plan,  which  was  happily 
adopted.  It  was  the  thought  of  that  same 
Colonel  Count  de  Lally,  who  has  been 
heard  of  before  at  Dettingen.*  In  fact, 
thia  famous  plan  does  not  appear  to  hare 
required  any  peculiar  stentegic  gsnius  to 
conceive,  for  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  open  with  a  battery  of  cannon 
right  in  front  of  the  advancing  column, 
and  then  attack  it  simultaneously  with 
all  the  reserves,  including  the  King's 
household  cavalry,  and  the  Irish  brigade, 
which  still  stood  motionlesa  near  the 
westem>  point  of  the  wood  of  Barri,  and 
now  abreast  of  the  English  column  on 
its  right  flank.  There  was  also  in  the 
same  quarter  the    Freneh  regiment  of 

*  "  It  is  raid  the  Jacobite  Irisfanum,  Coant  I^Uy, 
of  the  Irish  brigade,  waa  prime  anther  of  this 
notion.— "—Cariyle.  Fredericks  Thia  is  the  only 
Indication  in- all  Carlyle's  laboured  aocouut  of  the 
battle  that  he  was  aware  even  of  the  preaenoe  of 
one  Irishman. 
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liBtnmdie,  and  lefwal  other  corps  which 
hid  alraadj  been  repulsed  and  broken  in 
iereril  ineffectual  assaults  on  the  im- 
pregnable column.*  A  French  authority  t 
iiifarnu  us  that  ^  this  last  decisive  charge 
wu  determined  upon,  in  theyery  crisis  of 
the  dagr,  in  a  conyersation,  rapid  and  sharp 
at  lightning,  between  Btcheiieu,  galloping 
f nm  rank  to  rank,  and  Lally,  who  was 
oil  of  patisooe  at  the  thought  that  the 
dsvoted  ardour  of  the  Irish  brigade  was  not 
to  be  made  use  ol."  He  had  his  wish,  and 
at  the  mnaent  whan  the  battery  opened 
OB  the  front  of  th»  column,  the  brigade 
h»d  orders  to  aseaU  its  right  flank,  and  to 
go  in  with  the  bajooet 

The  English  maas  was  now  etationary, 
bat  still  nnahaken,  and  never  doubting  to 
fiaish  the  bnahiess,  but  looking  wistluUj 
back  for  the  cavaliTv  and  long^g  for  the 
BatdL  Snddonfy  four  guns  opened  at 
short  range  strai^  into  the  head  of  their 
coloflia;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Irieh 
rogiments  plunged  into  their  right  flank 
with  bayonets  lereUed  and  a  hoarse  roar 
that  rose  aboye  all  the  din  of  bottle.  The 
words  were  in  an  unknown  tongue  ^  bnt  if 
the  Eug^tsh  had  understood  it,  they  would 
hsTe  known  that  it  meant  '*  lUmmber 
UmmUkr  Thmtfleroechmrge  broke  the 
steady  rankt,  and  made  the  yast  column 
wer  and  reel.  It  was  seconded  by  the 
i^giaoumt  of  Normandie  with  equal  gallan« 
tiy,  while  on  the  other  flank  the  cavalry 
burst  in  impetuously,  and  the  four  guns 
in  front  were  ploughing  long  lanes  through 
the  danae  ranks.  It  was  too  much.  The 
English  reaisted  for  a  little  with  stubborn 
bfaieiy,  but  at  length  tumbled  into  utter 
coafnsien  and  fled  from  the  fleld,  leaying 
itcorered  thkkly  with  their  own  dead  and 
their  eaemiea.  They  were  not  pursued  fsr, 
for,  once  outside  of  the  lines,  their  cayalry 
was  enabled  to  cover  their  retreat.  The 
Alhes  lost  nine  thousand  men,  including 
two  thousand  prisoners,  and  the  French 
flre  thousand  So  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
was  fought  and  won4 

Itcoetthe  Irish  brigade  dear.    Illegal- 


•Thf  mmpOM  jyArtauna,  mfadtCerof  Foreign 
^f'^*  WM  iniMiipl  in  %bm  battla,  and  ImnMdUitely 
•iter  wMie  aaanBtlre  of  it.  whkh  be  addrMMd  to 
M.  d«  Voltain,  than  •'  Hittoiio|rrmpher  to  tb«  KI119." 
«•  Myi:  *'AfUseeo«7«(iereMrM  wa»  then  broocbt 
;Pt  H  coQciflted  of  ttie  uune  cavalry  .wblch  bad  at 
Wehaiiwl  fawffeotsidly.  the  hooeehoM  tn>o|M  of 
thaJ(iag,thecarbiiieenQrttaaF^enob  gaards,  who 
JJloM  ret  been  engaged,  and  a  body  of  Iriah 
owpi>  whkh  were  excellent,  eapeclally  when  od- 
VmA  to  the  Eaglieh  and  Hanoveriima." 

tBtoi,  Oahr.  L^lly. 
J\}z  w^y*****^  though  he  givea  s  long  aoorant 
« tidi  bsnle,  aad  cannot  aroid  naoUng  a  least  the 
Irtob  brigade,  has  not  one  word  of  praiae  for  It. 
l"«i_\^  w«»  ■stable,  aa  be  had  D'ArgMiaoni 
fMnieir  bcCon  hln.  whe  apeeJU  of  them  as  proving 
tbeiBselveB  azoeUent  tronpa,  apeekO^  t^okut  (Ac 


lant  Dillon  was  killed,  with  one-fourth  of 
the  officers  and  one-third  of  the  rank  and 
file;  but  the  immediate  consequences  to 
France  were  immense— Tourney  at  once 
surrendered;  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bruges, 
Dendermonde,  Ostend,  were  taken  in  quick 
succession;  and  the  English  and  their 
allies  driven  back  behind  the  swamps  and 
canals  of  Holland. 

None  of  all  the  French  vioteriee  in  that 
age  caused  in  Paris  such  a  tumult  of  joy 
and  exultation.  In  England  there  were 
lamentation,  and  wrath,  and  courts-mar- 
tial; but  notagainst  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, for  the  King's  son  could  do  no  wrong. 
In  Ireland,  as  the  news  came  in,  flrst,  of 
the  British  defeat,  and  then,  gradually, 
of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  brigade 
and  the  honours  paid  to  Irish  soldiers,  a 
sudden  but  silent  flush  of  triumph  and  of 
hope  broke  upon  the  oppreased  race;  and 
many  a  gloomy  countenance  brightened 
with  a  gleam  of  stem  joy,  in  the  thought 
that  the  long  mourned  '' Wild-geese  ** 
would  one  di^^  return,  with  freedom  and 
vengeance  in  the  flash  of  the  bayonets  of 
Fontenoy.  

CHAPTBB  XI. 

1748— 17S8. 
Alann  hi  Ehgtend.— Expedition  of  Prince  Chsflee 
Edward.— *' A  Message  of  Peace  to  Ireland."-* 
Vice-royalty  of  Cheaterflsld.— Temporary  Toler»- 
Uon  of  the  Catholica.— Berkeley.— The  Scottish 
Insarrectioa — Culloden.— "  Loyalty**  of  the  Irish. 
— Lnoas  snd  the  Patriots.— Debates  on  the  Snp- 
pUea.— Boyle  and  Malonsk—PopoIaUon  of  inland. 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Ireland— not  only  by  the 

gngUth.  BntVtdtolrealwayagnidgeaanycrsditto 
the  Irish  troops,  and  never  speaka  of  them  at  all  in 
his  histories  when  be  can  possibly  aroid  it  D'Ar- 
genson  himself  was  well  known  to  be  no  friend  of 
theirs,  and  would  not  hare  praised  them  on  this  oc- 
casion if  their  bravery  had  not  attracted  the  notice 
of  aH  Indeed,  in  the  same  letter  to  Voltaire  thla 
eoortier  saya  very  emphatieaUy— *' The  truth,  the 
poslUre  fact,  without  flattecy,  is  this— Ms  kitia 
gomtd  the  baitU  Ai'mic(f.*' 

The  serrioes  of  the  brigade,  howerer,  on  that 
great  day,  were  too  notorious  in  the  Wnnch  annr  to 
be  altogether  concealed.  The  Memoir  dted  before 
tnm  the  Bioffrapkk  UmittmBt  says:  "It  is  Doto* 
rious  how  much  the  Irish  brigade  contributed  to  the 
victory  by  bursting  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into 
the  flank  of  the  terrible  English  column,  while 
RieheUen  cannonaded  it  hi  firent." 

English  hlf  torians  scarce  mention  the  brigade  at 
all  on  this  occasion;  but  Lord  Mahon  is  a  creditable 
exception.  He  says  Count  8axe  "drew  together  the 
household  troops,  the  whole  reserve,  and  every 
other  man  that  could  be  mustered;  but  foremost  of 
all  were  the  gaUant  exiles  of  the  Irish  brigade.** 
Voltaire,  however,  speaking  of  the  troops  who 
charged  on  the  right  flank,  takes  care  to  say  "Zes 
Jrtandaia  la  teoomknt:'  But,  perhaps,  the  best  at- 
testation to  the  servioes  of  the  brigade  waa  the  im- 
precation on  the  Penal  Code  wrung  from  Kbiig 
George  when  he  waa  toM  of  the  events  of  that  day, 
**  Cursed  be  the  laws  whkh  deprive  me  of  such  sob* 
Jecur 
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reflected  glory  of  Irish  heroism,  htit  be- 
cause disaster  to  England  was  followed, 
as  usaal,  by  a  relaxation  of  the  atrocities 
inflicted  upon  Irish  Catholics,  under  the 
Penal  Code.  England,  indeed,  was  in 
profound  alarm,  and  not  without  cause, 
for,  not  only  had  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  gone  so  decidedly  against  her, 
but,  almost  immediately  after,  it  became 
known  that  preparations  were  on  foot  in 
France  for  a  new  inyasion  on  behalf  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  **  Young  Pretender." 
The  prince  was  now  twenty-fire  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  wasting  away  his  youth 
at  Rome,  where  his  father,  James  III., 
then  resided.  In  1742  he  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  some  hopes  were  held  out  of 
giving  him  an  armed  force  of  French, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  to  assert  his  father's 
rights  to  the  crown  of  England.  For 
three  years  he  had  waited  impatiently  for 
his  opportunity ;  but  the  times  were  then 
BO  busy  that  nobody  thought  of  him.  It 
was  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  one  day 
advised  him  to  wait  no  longer,  but  go 
with  a  few  friends  to  some  point  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  '^  Your  presence  alone," 
said  the  cardinal,  "  will  create  for  you  a 
party  and  an  army;  then  France  must 
send  you  succour.**  In  short,  the  prince  con- 
sult^ with  a  few  of  his  f  riends,chiefly  Irish 
officers ;  an  armed  vessel  of  eighteen  guns 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  an  Irish 
merchant  of  Nantes,  named  Walsh;  a 
French  ship-of-war  was  ordered  to  escort 
him ;  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  just  one 
month  after  Fontenoy,  he  set  sail  with 
only  seven  attendants  upon  his  adventur- 
ous errand.  The  seven  who  accompanied 
him  were  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  Colonel  O'Sullivan  ('<  who  was 
^pointed,**  says  Voltaire,  ^  Mar€chal  des 
LigxB  of  the  army  not  yet  in  being"),  a 
Scotch  officer  named  MacDouald,  an  Irish 
officer  named  Kelly,  and  an  English  one 
named  Strickland.  They  landed  on  the 
bare  shore  of  Moidart,  in  the  Highlands, 
where  the  prince  was  quickly  joined  by 
some  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  the  MacDonald, 
Lochiel,  Cameron,  and  Eraser.  The  Dukes 
of  Argyle  and  Queensberry,  however,  who 
controlled  other  powerful  clans,  kept  aloof, 
and  prepared  to  take  the  part  of  the  reign- 
ing king.  King  George  was  at  this 
moment  in  Hanover ;  but  the  lords  of  his 
council  of  regency  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments possible  for  resistance  in  a  country 
so  nearly  stripped  of  all  its  regular  troops, 
and  set  a  price  upon  the  prince*s  head. 

In  this  emergency  it  was  necessary  to 
think  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  contiderd  cer- 
tain that  the  prince  must  have  had  agents 
in  that  country  to  stir  up  its  ancient  Jaco- 


bite spirit ;  besides,  it  was  known  that  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  enterprise  were  offi- 
cers of  the  Irish  brigade,  coming  flushed 
from  Fontenoy;  and  the  Government 
thought  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  there  could  be  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 
There  must  surely  be  an  arrangement 
either  for  stirring  an  insurrection  in  the 
island  itself,  or  for  sending  fighting  mea 
to  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  it  was  judged 
needful,  in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  British 
affairs,  to  show  some  indulgence  to  tiie 
Irish ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
September,  just  as  Prince  Charles  Edward 
was  leading  his  mountaineers  into  Edin- 
burgh, an  amiable  viceroy  was  sent  to 
Dublin,  bearing  what  might  be  called  a 
''message  of  peace  to  Ireland.**  This 
was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  gallantry,  accomplishments, 
and  an  easy  disposition.  What  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's setvet  iqstmctions  were,  we  can 
only  judge  by  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration. He  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  priest-hunting,  and  allowed 
the  Catholic  chapels  in  Dublin  and  else- 
where to  be  opened  for  service.  On  the 
8th  of  October  he  met  Parliament ;  and 
although  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
he  recommended  the  Houses  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  laws  against  Popery  and 
consider  whether  they  needed  any  amend- 
ment, yet  this  was  expressed  in  a  cold  and 
rather  equivocal  manner,  which  greatly 
disgusted  the  fierce  and  gloomy  bigots  of 
the  **  Ascendency.**  He  recommended  no 
new  penal  laws,  thinking  probably  there 
were  quite  enough  already,  and  did  not 
even  introduce  that  traditional  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Houses— to  exercise  extreme 
vigilance  in  putting  in  force  that  Penal 
Code  which  they  already  had  in  such  high 
perfection. 

He  soon  made  it  evident,  in  short,  that 
active  persecution  was  to  be  suspended, 
although  that  indulgence  was  contrary  to 
law;  and  those  too  zealous  magistrates 
who  had  earned  distinction  by  active 
prosecution  of  Papists  under  former  vice- 
roys found  only  discouragement  and  re- 
buke at  the  Castle.  Chancellors,  judges, 
and  sheriffs  were  made  to  understand  that 
if  Uiey  would  do  the  king*s  business 
aright  this  time,  they  must  leave  **Uie 
common  enemy"  in  peace  for  the  present. 
But  Lord  Chesterfield,  immediately  on 
coming  over,  employed  many  confidential 
agents,  or,  in  short,  spies,  to  find  out  what 
the  Catholics  were  doing,  thinking  of,  and 
talking  about—whether  there  were  any 
secret  meetings— above  all,  whether  there 
was  any  apparent  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  young  men  at  fairs  and  other 
gatherings ;  in  short,  whethnr  there  was 
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any  ini|rr*tion  to  Scotland,  or  any  uneasy 
moTement  of  the  people,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  something  coming.*  Nothing  of 
all  this  did  he  find,  and,  in  truth, 
ofrthing  of  the  kind  ^sted.  The 
people  were  perfectly  tranquil,  not  much 
eeeming  eyen  to  know  or  to  care  what  was 
gomg  on  in  Scotland,  enjoying  quietly 
their  unwonted  exemption  from  the  ac- 
tual lash  of  the  penal  laws,  and  eren  re- 
pairing to  holy  wells  again  without  fear 
of  fine  and  whipping.  It  is  true  the  lash 
was  Btiil  held  over  them,  and  they  were 
aoon  to  feel  it ;  true,  also,  that  they  were 
still  excluded  from  all  rights  and  f ran 
duses  as  strictly  as  eyer.  Not  one  penal 
law  was  repealed  or  altered;  but  there 
was  at  least  forbearance  towards  their 
worship  and  their  clergy.  They  might  see 
a  Tenerable  priest  now  walking,  in  day- 
light eyen,  from  his  **  registered  "  parish 
into  another,  to  perform  some  rite  or  ser- 
^ioe  of  religion,  without  fear  of  informers, 
of  hand-cu£FB,  and  of  transportation.  Nay, 
bishopa  and  yicars  apostolic  could  venture 
to  cross  the  sea,  and  ordain  priests  and 
confirm  children,  in  a  quiet  way ;  and  ii 
was  belieyed  that  not  even  a  monk  could 
frighten  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  fact, 
bad  liyed  for  years  in  France,  and  re- 
spected a  monk  quite  as  much  as  a  rector 
Off  the  Establishment. 

Haying  once  satisfied  himsdf  that  there 
was  no  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
ooontiy,  and  none  likely  to  be,  he  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  tolerant  course 
by  azqr  complaints  or  remonstrances. 
Par  from  yielding  to  the  feigned  alarm  of 
thoae  who  solicited  him  to  raise  new  regi- 
ments, he  sent  four  battalions  of  the 
soldiers  then  in  Ireland  to  reinforce  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  discouraged 
jobs,  kept  down  expenses,  took  his  plea- 
sure, and  made  himself  exceedingly  popu- 
lar in  his  intercourse  with  Dublin  society; 
and  not  having  forgotten  the  precepts 
which  he  had  given  to  his  son,  the  old 
bean  Hie  was  now  fifty-two)  pretended, 
from  habit,  to  be  making  love  to  the 
wives  of  men  of  all  parties.  When  some 
savage  Ascendancyl^testant  would  come 
to  him  with  tales  of  alarm,  he  usually 
tamed  the  conversation  into  a  tone  of 
Hgfat  badinage,  which  perplexed  and  baf  • 
fied  the  man.  One  came  to  seriously  put 
his  lordship  cm  his  guard  by  acquainting 
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him  with  the  fact  that  his  own  coachman 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mass.  '*  Is 
it  possible  ?"  cried  Chesterfield ;  *<  then 
I  will  take  care  the  fellow  shall  not  drive 
me  there."  A  courtier  burst  into  his 
apartment  one  morning,  while  he  was 
sipping  his  chocolate  in  bed,  with  the 
I  startling  intelligence  '*  that  the  Papists 
:  were  rising  "  in  Connaught,  *'  Ah  I"  he 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  '*'tis  nine 
o'clock;  time  for  them  to  rise.**  There 
was  evidently  no  dealing  with  such  a 
viceroy  as  this,  who  show^  snch  insensi- 
bility to  the  perils  of  Protestantism  and 
the  evil  designs  of  the  dangerous  Papists. 
Indeed,  he  was  seen  to  distinguish  by  his 
peculiar  admiration  a  Papist  beauty,  Miss 
Ambrose,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
only  **  dangerous  Papist "  he  had  met  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  quietude 
and  comparative  relief  that  the  excellent 
Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese  of 
Cloyne.  He  had  evidently  feared  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  secretly  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  make  an  insur- 
rection in  aid  of  the  Pretender;  and 
writes  in  a  kind  and  paternal  manner,  ex- 
horting them  to  keep  the  peace  and  attend 
quietly  to  their  own  industry,  though,  in- 
deed, the  bishop  is  evidently  at  a  loss  for 
arguments  which  he  can  urge  upon  this 
proscribed,  disfranchised  race,  why  they 
should  take  their  lot  quietly  and  be  loyal 
to  a  Qovemment  which  does  not  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, with  his  Highlanders,  had  won  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  near  Edinburgh 
(2nd  October),  and  a  few  days  after  that 
victory  arrived  a  French  and  a  Spanish 
ship,  bringing  money  and  a  supply  of  Irish 
ofilcers,  who,  having  served  in  France  and 
Spain,  were  capable  of  disciplining  his  rude 
troops.*  He  marched  south-westward, 
took  and  garrisoned  Carlisle,  advanced 
through  Lancashire,  where  a  body  of 
three  hundred  English  joined  his  stand- 
ard, and  thence  as  far  as  Derby,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  London.  Beport,  which 
exaggerates  everything,  represented  his 
army  as  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  all  Lancashire  as  having  declar- 
ed in  his  favour.  The  Habeas  Corput  Act 
was  suspended;  the  shops  were  closed 
for  a  day  or  two ;  and  Dutch  and  Hessian 
troops  were  brought  over  in  a  great  hurry 
from  the  Continent.  The  Franco-Irish  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  France  now  be- 
came violently  excited  and  impatient. 
They  imagined  that  a  descent  upon  £ng- 
•  Voltaire. 
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land,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Pljmoath,' 
would  be  quite  practicable,  as  the  passage 
is  so  short  from  Calais  or  Boulogue.  The 
plan  was  to  cross  by  night  with  ten  thou- 
eand  men  and  some  cannon.  Once  dis- 
embarked, a  great  part  of  England  would 
rise  to  join  them,  and  they  could  easily 
form  a  junction  with  the  prince,  probably 
near  London.  The  officers,  of  whom  the 
mostactiye  in  this  business  was  Lally, 
demanded,  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
Duke  de  Bichelieo,  who  had  fought  with 
them  at  Fontenoy.  They  urged  their 
point  so  earnestly  that  at  length  permis- 
sion was  granted.  Bat  the  expedition 
neyer  took  place  on  anything  like  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  project«l.  M.  de 
Voltaire,  in  describing  the  preparationa, 
for  once  departs  from  his  usual  rule  so 
far  as  to  praise  an  Irishman.  He  sajrs  s 
Lally,  who  has  since  then  been  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  who  died  so  tragic  a 
death,  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  The 
writer  of  this  history,  who  long  worked 
Along  with  him,  can  affirm  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  man  more  full  of  zeal,  and 
that  there  needed  nothing  to  the  enter- 
prise but  possibility.  It  was  impossible 
to  go  to  sea  in  face  of  the  £ngUsh  squad- 
rons; and  the  attempt  was  regarded  in 
London  as  absurd."* 

In  fact|  only  a  handful  of  troops  was 
actually  sent;  and  these  troops  were 
not  Irish,  but  Scotch.  Lord  Drummond, 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  set  forth  in  one 
Tessel,  by  way  of  the  Qerman  Sea,  and 
jurived  safely  at  Montrose  with  three 
companies  of  the  Boifal  EcosaaU^  a  Scot- 
tish regiment  in  French  service^  But  be- 
fore this  small  reinforcement  arrived,  the 
army  of  the  Prince  had  already  retired 
from  the  centre  of  England.  It  had  been 
diminished  and  weakened  by  various 
causes,  the  principal  of  which  were  jeal- 
ousies of  Highland  chiefs  against  one  an- 
other, and  of  lowland  lairds  against  them 
all,  together  with  a  general  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  ere  long  a  lack  of  provisions 
also.  The  Jacobite  force  made  the  best 
of  its  way  back  to  Scotland,  and  soon  af- 
ter (January  28, 1746),  utterly  defeated 

*  Any  attempt  of  any  kind  Is  alwaya  regarded  in 
London  a«  absurd;  and  Voltaire  waa  always  too 
readv  to  adopt  the  view  of  English  affairs  wluch 
the  English  chose  to  give.  He  never  wished  for  the 
auocess  of  the  Stnarts ;  considered  the  Honse  of 
Hanover  a  blessing  to  England,  and  did  not  care  for 
Ireland  at  alL  TIm  reasona  why  he  dislilied  tlie 
Irish  were,  first,  that  tliey  were  good  Catholics,  and, 
next,  that  the  Irish  in  France  were  not  very  modest 
in  asserting  their  pretensions  and  demanding  reoog- 
niUon  of  their  services.  It  was  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondent, D'Argenson,  when  minister,  that  said 
once  to  King  LotUs,  "  Those  Irish  tro(>|)s  give  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  yoar  msjesty's  snny." 
"  My  enemies  say  so,"  snswaitd  the  king. 


an  English  foree  at  Falkirk.    This  ww 
the  last  of  its  successes.    The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  now  marching  into  Scot* 
land  with  a  considerable  army,  and  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  Febru* 
ary.    Prince  Charles  Edward  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle.    The 
winter  was  severe,  and  subsistence  was 
scarce.    His  last  resource  was  now  in  the 
northom  Highlands,  where  there  was  still 
a  force  on  foot,  watching  the  seaports  to 
reoeiTe  the  supplies  which  might. stiU  be 
sent  from  France ;  but  most  of  the  vsssel* 
destined  to  that  service  were  captured  by 
English  cruisers.  Three  companies  of  the 
Irish  regiment  of  Fiti^amea  arrived  safe- 
ly,  and  were  received  by  the  UighUndera 
with   aoclamations  of   joy^the   women 
nmniiig  down  to  meet  them  and  leadings 
the  officers'  hones  by  the  bridles.    Still 
the  prince  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
English ;  he  retired  to  Inverness,  which 
he  made  his  headquarters;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April  he  learned  that  the  duke, 
steadily   advancing  through  the  moun* 
tains,  had  crossed  the  river  Spey,  and 
felt  that  a  decisive  batUe  waa  now  immi* 
nent.    On  the  27th  the  two  armies  were 
in  presence  at  Culloden— the  prince  with 
five  thousand  men  or  less^  the  duke  with 
ten   thousand,  well  siq>plied  with  both 
cavalry  and  artillery.    The  English  weoe 
by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  Highland 
manner  of  fighting,  which  had  so  intimi- 
dated them  at  first,  and  with  such  superi- 
ority of  numbers  and   equipments   the 
event  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.    The 
prince's  small  army  were  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  a  loss  of  nine  hundred  killed 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  prisonersu 
The  prince  himself  made  his  way  into 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful friends,    bheridan   and   O'SulUvan ; 
and  his  adventures,   concealments,  and 
ultimate   escape,    are   sufficiently   well 
known.    This  was  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  their  cause  was  now 
lost  utterly  and  for  ever.     There  were 
still,   from   time   to   time,    plots,    and 
even  attempts  by  the  Scottish  Jaoobitea 
to  make  at  least  some  commencement  of 
a  new  insurrection,  but  all  in  vain.    Ever 
after  Jaoobitism  existed  only  in  songs  and 
toasts,  sung  and  pledged  in  private  so- 
ciety ;  and  many  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
and  glen  in  the  Highlands  is  yet  made  to 
ring  witn  those  plaintive  or  warlike  lyrics. 
So  long  as  the  prince  lived,  the  health  of 
Prince  Charlie  was  often  drunk,  or,  "The 
King  over  the  Water;"  but  he  died  in  Flor- 
ence in  1788,  without  legitimate  posterity^ 
and  the  cause  of  the  ancient  family  sank 
definitively  into  the  domain  of  sentimental 
associations  and  ^romantic  aottienixs. 
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Almost  at  tbo  Tety  moment  of  the  battle 
of  CiUlodai  the  conciliatory  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield was  recalled  from  Ireland.  His 
irork  was  dono^and  done  welL  "England," 
•ays  Plowden,  with  more  than  his  usual 
point  and  force,  **  England  was  out  of 
danger,  and  Ireland  couki  securely  be  put 
again  under  its  former  r€gime»**  After  a 
abort  interregnum,  under  three  lords- 
justices,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  on  the  18th  of 
8^tember« 

Hiere  was  certainly  no  excuse  for  bring- 
ing the  Irish  back  under  the  unmitigated 
terrors  of  the  penal  laws,  on  account  of 
amj  manifestation  of  turbulence,  or  of  a 
deaign  "to  bring  in  the  Pretender^  during 
the  last  insurrection.  On  this  point  the 
most  hostile  authorities-  agrees  and,  al- 
thoogh  we  do  not  take  credit  for  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  '*  loyalty"  to  the  House  of 
HanoTer,  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable. 
One  remarkable  witness  is  worth  hearing 
on  this  question.  In  the  year  1763,  upon 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the 
expediency  of  raising  fire  regiments  of 
these  Catholics,  for  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  Doctor  Stone  (then 
primate),  in  answer  to  some  oommonplsoe 
objecUoBs  sgainst  the  good  faiih'  and 
loyalty  of  these  people,  which  were  re- 
Tired  with  yirulence  on  that  occasiony 
decUuted  publicly,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  *'in  the  year  1747,  after  that  rebellion 
was  entirdy  suppressed,  happening  to  be 
in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
using all  tiie  papers  oi  the  rebels,  and 
their  correspondents,  which  were  seized 
10  the  custody  of  Mum^,  the  Pretender's 
secretsry;  snd  that,  after  having  spent 
much  time  and  taken  great  pains  in  ex- 
amining them  (not  without  some  share  of 
the  then  common  suspicion,  that  there 
mi^t  be  some  private  understanding  and 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  Irish 
C^thoUcsX  he  could  not  discover  the  least 
tiBoe,  hint,  or  intimation  of  such  inter* 
oouise  or  coirespondence  in  them ;  or  of 
any  of  the  latter*s  favouring,  abetting,  or 
having  been  so  much  as  made  acquainted 
with  Uie  designs  or  prooaedings  of  these 
rebels.  And  what^"  he  said,  "he  wondered 
at  most  of  all  was,  that  in.  all  his  re- 
searches, he  had  not  met  with  any  passage 
in  any  of  these  papers,  from  which  he 
could  infer  that  either  their  Holy  Esther 
the  Pope,  or  any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops, 
or  other  dignitaries  of  that  church,  or  any 
of  the  Irish  dergy,  had,  either,  directly 
or  indireotly,  encouraged,  aided,  or  ap- 
proved of,  the  commencing  orcanying  on 
of  tfaatrebelUon." 

Another,  and  still  more  shigolar  attes- 
k  to  tbe  asms  lact  is  in  Chief •Jnttiea 


Marlay's  address  to  the  Dublin  Grand* 
Jury,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  '*  When  posterity  read  . .  • 
that  Ireland,  where  much  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  a  religion  which 
sometimes  has  authorised,  or  at  least  jus* 
tified  rebellion,  not  only  preserved  peace 
at  home,  but  contributed  to  restore  it 
amongst  his  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
will  they  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  actuated  by  something  more 
than  their  duty  and  allegiance?  Will 
they  not  be  convinced  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  generous  sense  of  gratitude 
and  zeal  for  their  great  benefactor,  and 
fully  sensible  of  the  happinea  of  being 
blessed  by  living  under  the  protection  of 
a  monarch,  who^  like  the  glorious  King 
William/'  &c  Thus,  if  Irish  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  are  willing  to  plume 
themselves,  as  some  Catholic  writers  have 
done^  upon  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  their 
ancestors  in  1745,  there  is  no€oubt.  that 
they  are  f uUy  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  can  come  to  them  from  that  cir«* 
cumstance. 

Under  Lord  Harrington's  administration 
thedebates  on  money  bills  formed  the  chief 
sub(ject  of  public  interest,and  the  only  field 
on  which  Irish  **  patriotism"  and  the  cham* 
pious  of  English  domination  tried  their 
strength.  It  was  also  becoming  a  matter 
more  and  more  important  to  the  English 
Government,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  of  trade  and  the  dia- 
tresses  of  the  country  people,  Ireland  had 
now  a  surplus  revenue  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  patriots  naturally  su^wsmI  this  to  be 
fairly  applicable  to  pubfic  works  within 
the  islsxid.  Primate  Stone,  however,  who 
was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  influence 
of  Boulter,  and  imbued  with  the  same 
thoroughly  British  principles,  contended 
that  all  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland, 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  bdonged  of 
right  to  the  Crown.  The  patriot  party 
were  led  chiefly  by  two  men— Henry 
Boyle,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
Prime  Sergeant,  Antony  Malone— the  for- 
mer an  ambitious  and  intriguing  poli- 
tician, the  latter  an  eloquent  debater  and 
most  able  constitutional  lawyer.  Outside 
of  the  House  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people— that  is,  the  Protestant  people — 
was  inflamed  by  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lucas,  who  had  now,  from  petty 
corporation  politics,  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  great  argument  of  national  inde^ 
pendence.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  bold 
doctrines.  Lucas  and  his  writings  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  resolutiop  ia  the 
House  of  Commons ;  he  was  but  faipitly- 
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defended  by  his  own  partisans,  and  the 
resolution  passed,  declaring  him  as  "  an 
enemy  to  his  country,"  eren  for  asserting 
the  rightful  independence  of  that  Tery 
Parliament  which  had  proscribed  him. 
This  erent  befell  in  1749 ;  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Lucas, 
and  he  fled  from  the  kingdom.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  persecution  directed 
against  him  attracted  more  attention  to 
his  writings  and  bred  more  sympathy  with 
his  principles ;  so  that  when  he  returned  a 
few  years  after,  he  became,  for  a  time,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  To  in- 
ternational questions  thus  narrowed  down 
to  the  mere  right  of  roting  or  withholding 
mon^,  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  high 
constitutional  interest,  and,  in  fact,  dur- 
ing this  administration  not  a  single  step 
in  advance  was  gained  by  the  "  Patriot " 
party.  The  struggle  for  power  and 
influence  between  Primate  Stone  and 
Speaker  Boyle  **  was  no  more,"  says  Mac- 
Keyin, "  than  the  struggle  of  two  ambitious 
and  powerful  men  for  their  own  ends." 

In  1751  Lord  Harrington  was  recalled. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  for  the  second  time, 
came  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
question  of  Irish  parliamentary  control 
oyer  the  revenues  of  the  country  came  at 
last  to  a  crisis,  and  received  a  solution  very 
little  to  the  comfort  of  the  Patriots.  In 
the  last  session  under  Harrington's  vice- 
royalty,  as  there  was  a  considerable  sur- 
plus in  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  apply  it  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt.  A 
bill  had  been  accordingly  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  England  with  this  view, 
to  which  was  affixed  the  preamble : 
«' Whereas  on  the  25th  of  March  last  a 
considerable  balance  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  vice-treasurers  or  receivers-genecai 
of  the  kingdom,  or  their  deputy  or  depu- 
ties, unapplied ;  and  it  will  be  for  your 
majesty's  service,  and  for  the  ease  of  your 
faithful  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  that  so 
much  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared 
should  be  paid,  agreeably  to  your  majesty's 
most  gracious  intention,  in  discbarge  of 
part  of  the  national  debt,"  &c.  On  the 
transmission  of  this  Mil  to  London  (Mr. 
Pelham  being  then  prime  minister),  it  was 
urged  by  the  warm  partisans  of  preroga- 
tive in  the  council  that  the  Commons  of 
Ireland  had  no  right  to  apply  any  part  of 
the  unappropriated  revenue,  nor  even  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
•nch  appropriation,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  crown  formally  dedaied. 
When  the  Duke  of  Dorset  came  over,  and 
opened  the  session  of  1761,  1^  informed 
the  two  Houses  that  he  was  conmianded 
by  Um  king  to  acquaint  them  that  his 


majesty,  ever  thoughtful  of  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  would 
gnciouBly  consent  and  recommend  it  to 
them  that  such  part  of  the  money  then 
remaining  in  his  treasury,  as  should  be 
thought  consistent  with  the  public  service, 
be  applied  towards  the  further  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  *'  Consent "  involved 
a  principle^  and  the  Commons  took  Are 
at  the  word.  They  framed  the  bill, 
appropriating  £120,000  for  the  purpose 
already  stated,  and  omitted  in  its  pre- 
amble all  mention  of  the  consent.  But 
ministers  returned  it  with  an  alteration 
in  the  preamble  signifying  the  consent,  and 
containing  the  indispensable  word.  And 
the  House,  unwilling  to  drive  the  matter 
to  extremities,  passed  the  bill  without 
further  notice.  Thus  was  established  a 
precedent  for  the  King  of  England  con- 
senting to  the  Irish  Parliament  voting 
their  own  money.  So  far  had  the  dif- 
ferences proceeded,  when  Mr  Pelham  died, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded 
him  as  prime  minister,  zes^lous  to  uphold 
the  prerogative,  to  improve  upon  the  pre- 
cedbut,  and  to  repeat  the  lesson  just  given 
to  the  aspiring  colonists  of  Ireland,  sent 
positive  directions  to  Dorset,  in  opening 
the  session  of  175S,  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion of  his  majesty's  gracious  consent  in 
mentioning  the  application  of  surplus 
revenue.  The  House,  in  their  Address, 
not  only  again  omitted  all  reference  to 
that  gracious  consent,  but  even  the  former 
expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment ; 
and  the  bill  of  supplies  was  actually 
transmitted  to  Engluid  without  the  usual 
complimentary  preamble.  The  ministers 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  in  their  great 
wisdom,  thought  fit  to  supply  it  thus: 
'*  And  your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  your  faithful  sub- 
jects, has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sig- 
nify that  you  would  consent,**  and  so  forth. 
When  the  bill  came  over  thus  amended 
there  was  much  excitement  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in  society.  Malone  waa 
learned  and  convincing.  Boyle,  by  his 
extensive  influence  and  connections  in 
Parliament,  powerfully  seconded,  or 
rather  led,  the  opposition.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
king's  servants  to  do  the  king's  business, 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  sufficiently 
roused  to  cause  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
amended  bill,  though  only  by  a  majority 
of  Ave  votes.  The  Commons  wished  to 
appropriate  the  money— the  king  oon» 
sented,  and  insisted  upon  consenting; 
and  then  the  Conunons  would  not  ap- 
propriate it  at  all,  because  the  king 
consented.  The  defeat  of  the  bill  was 
ooDsidered  as  a  victory  of  patriotiim. 
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and  WM  odebnted  with  uniTenal  rejoic- 
ings— even  the  Catholics  joining  in  the 
gcnenl  joy,  for  they  felt  instinctively  that 
it  was  the  weightof  English  predominance 
which  kept  them  in  ti^eir  degraded  po- 
sition, and  necessarily  sympathized  with 
ereiy  struggle  against  that.  Tet  alter 
all,  this  spirited  conduct  of  the  Commons 
was  hat  an  impotent  protest ;  for  the 
public  service  was  now  left  wholly  un- 
provided for,  the  circulation  of  mouQr 
almost  ceased,  trade  and  business  sufFered, 
and  adamour  soon  arose, not  more  against 
the  Government  than  against  the  Patriots. 
Ulna  the  Court  party  had  its  revenge. 
The  lord-lieutenant  took  the  whole  sur- 
plus revenue  out  of  the  treasury  by  virtue 
of  a.  **  royal  letter ;"  so  the  king,  after  all. 
Dot  only  consented  to  the  act,  but  did  the 
act  wholly  himself :  and  Speaker  Boyle 
was  removed  from  his  seat  at  the  Privy 
Coundl,  and  Bialone's  patent  of  prece- 
dence as  prime  sergeant  was  annulled. 
The  viceroy  and  the  primate  took  care 
to  put  some  mark  of  royal  displeasure 
upon  erery  one  who  had  voted  down  the 
Supply  Bill;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  English  interest  did  not  gain 
a  more  decisive  victory  by  thus  trampling 
with  impunity  upon  all  constitutional 
forma,  than  if  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
quietly  submitted  to  the  servile  form  pre- 
scribed to  it.  There  was  no  visible 
remedy ;  the  mob  of  Dublin  might  hoot 
the  viceroy  when  his  coach  appeared  in 
the  streets ;  they  could  threaten  and  mob 
the  primate  or  Hutchinson,  or  others  who 
were  coospicuous  in  asserting  the  ob- 
noxious royal  prerogative ;  yet  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  submit.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  we  might  lepeat 
the  words  of  Swift  when  speaking  of  the 
caseof  Molyneux:  **  The  love  and  torrent 
of  power  prevailed.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  were  invincible.  For, 
in  reason,  all  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  slavery;  but,  in  fact,  eleven 
men  wdl  armed  wdl  certainly  subdue  one 
single  man  in  his  shirt." 

Up  to  this  period  we  have  invariably 
found  the  struggles  of  the  colony  to  take 
rank  as  a  nation— of  its  Parliament  to  as- 
sert its  independence— successfully  re* 
sisted  and  triumphantly  crushed  down. 
The  assertion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  lords  hi  the  case  of  ''Sherlock 
and  Anneal^"  was  instantly  followed  by 
the  Declaratory  Act,  which  enacted  that 
the  Irish  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  at 
alL  The  more  anxiously  our  Irish 
Parliament  afllxmed  its  sovereign  right, 
the  more  ^yatematically  were  acto  passed 
1^  the  SngUih  Pariiaaent  to  bind  Ireland. 


And  now  the  attemped  vindication  by  the 
Irish  Legislature  of  its  right  to  vote,  or 
not  vote,  its  own  money,  was  only  the 
occasion  of  a  high-handed  royal  outrage^ 
trampling  upon  every  pretence  of  con- 
stitutional law;  and  Irish '' Patriots," if 
unanswerable  in  their  arguments,  were 
impotent  to  make  them  good  in  fact ; 
for  ''the  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
invincible."  It  is,  in  truth,  impossible 
to  avoid  assent  to  the  conclusions  of 
Lord  Clare  (not  ()*firien.  King  James's 
Lord  Clare,  but  Fitzgibbon,  King 
George's  Lord  Clare),  in  his  often-quoted 
speech  fifty  years  later,  in  so  far  as  he 
demonstrated  the  anomalous  and  untena- 
ble relation  between  the  two  Parliamenta 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.  The  Engli^ 
Protestant  colony  in  Ireland,  which  as- 
pired to  be  a  nation,  amounted  to  something 
under  half  a  million  of  souls  in  1754.* 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  it  should 
be  united  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  ita 
potent  mother  country,  by  "  the  golden 
link  of  the  crown,*'  because  the  wearer  of 
that  crown  was  sure  to  be  guided  in  hia 
policy  by  English  ministers,  in  accordance 
with  English  interests ;  and  as  the  army 
was  the  king's  army,  he  could  always 
enforce  that  policy.  The  fatal  weakness 
of  the  colony  was,  that  it  would  not 
amalgamate  with  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people,  so  as  to  form  a  true  nation,  but 
set  up  the  vain  pretenstion  to  hold  down 
a  whole  disfranchised  people  with  one 
handf  and  defy  all  England  with  the  other. 
Still  the  colonists  were  multiplying  and 
growing  rich ;  and  happily  for .  them, 
England  was  on  the  eve  of  disaster  and 
humiliation ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  a  gracious  opportunity  was  to  arise 
which  gave  them  real  independence  for  at 
least  a  few  years. 


UuMpoUrlty  of  the  Duke  of  Donet- 
KUdAre.~His    AddreM.— PAtrioU 
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-His  Addresa.— PfttrioU  In  power. — 
Penafcm  UaL— Duke  of  Bedford  lord-Ueatenant.— 
Omo  of  Saul.— CetboUc  meeting  in  DobUn.— 
Commenoement  of  CatboUo  agitation. — ^Addre« 
of  the  CstlioUcf  reocived.— Flnt  recognition  of 
tlM  CetboUcs  ae  subjecta.— Lncaalan  moba.— 
Prolect  of  Union.— Tburot'a  expedition.— Dentli 
of  Geofs*  IL— Popolation^- DIatriae  of  tbs 
oonntryw— Operation  of  tiie  Penal  laws.- Ths 
Geogbegana.  —  Catbolio  Petition.  —  Beifcole/'s 
••Queriat.'* 

Ansa  these  high-handed  measures  of  the 
English  ministry,  of  which  Dorset  was  but 

•  We  take  the  estimate  of  the  enttra  popahUioa 
for  tliat  year  from  the  tablca  in  Thom'a  official  Al- 
manac and  IHraetory.  For  1764  It  ia  eatimated  at 
S,S7i,6S4  men,  women,  and  ehildren.  At  the  rat* 
of  five  CathoUos  to  one  Protestant  (which  Is  Dr. 
Booiter's estimate),  the  ocMscpartof  the  popolatlni 
was  under  half  a  mUlion.  Tlierasftw 
bj  law  not  ts  exist  ia  ttis  WWW. 
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Hhe  initrunient,  he  became  intolermble  to 
the  people  of  Dublin,  as  well  aa  hia  son, 
liord  George  SackTiile,  the  primate,  and 
«Tery  one  profeaaing  *'to  do  the  king's 
buaineas  in  Ireland.**  The  duke,  eyen 
before  being  recalled,  found  it  neoesaary 
to  go  over  to  England,  partly  to  aroid  the 
odimn  of  the  Iriah,  but  chiefly  to  take 
care  of  hia  interests  and  those  of  his 
family  at  the  court.  The  colonial  patriot- 
ism  ran  high ;  the  mob  of  Dublin  became 
^'Lncasian."  The  primate  durst  not 
appear  on  the  atreets;  and  the  manner 
was  then  first  introduced  of  expressing, 
by  toasts,  at  private  supper  parties,  some 
stirring  patriotic  sentiment  or  keen  in- 
Tective  against  the  administration,  in 
terse  language,  which  would  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  thence  get  into  the 
newspapers.  One  of  these  toasts  was, 
'*  May  all  Secretary-Bashaws  and  lordly 
high-priests  be  kept  to  their  tackle,  the 
aword  and  the  Bible."  Another  was, 
"  May  the  importation  of  Ganymedes  into 
Ireland  be  discontinued,**  which  was  an 
allusion  to  unnameable  vices  attributed  to 
Primate  Stone. 

However,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
struggle  between  court  and  country  was 
now,  for  the  moment,  transferred  to  the 
cabinets  and  antechambers  of  ministers 
at  London.  The  Earl  of  Kildaie,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Leinster,  a  high-spirited 
nobleman,  as  became  his  Geraldine  blood, 
was  moved  with  indignation  at  the  late 
proceedings  in  his  country;  for  the 
Geraldines  had  always  considered  them- 
selves Irish,  and  long  before  these  Crom- 
wellian  and  WiUiamite  coloniats  had 
appeared  in  the  island  his  ancestors  were 
not  only  Irish  and  chiefs  of  Clan-Geralt, 
lAaKwereeven reproached  as  being  actually 
more  Irish  than  the  Irish.  Of  course,  the 
family  had  long  ago  **  conformed,"  like 
most  of  the  O'Briens  and  De  Burghos, 
and  many  other  ancient  tribes  of  French 
and  Irish  stock  ;  otherwise  the  Barl  cofuld 
not  have  aat  in  Parliament,  nor  taken  the 
bold  step  which  so  much  astonished 
British  courtiers «t  this  period.  He  went 
over  to  London,  had  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  presented  him  with  his  own 
hand  an  address  of  remonstnmce  from 
himself  against  the  whole  course  of  the 
Irish  Government  under  Lord  Dorset. 
This  document  spoke  very  plainly  to  the 
king;  told  him  "hia  loyal  kingdom  of 
IreUnd  wore  a  face  of  discontent  ;**  that 
this  discoittent  proceeded  not  from  f ao- 
tion.  but  from  the  malfeasanoe  of  aiim- 
■ters ;  it  complained  of  the  odious  daurn- 
Tirate  of  the  primate  and  the  viceroy ; 
f  compared  the  latter  with  Strafford,  Uie 
former    with  '  .Land  « and  '  Wolaay,  >aad 


especially  exposed  die  insolent  behavisnr 
of  Dorset's  son,  Lord  George  Sackvilie,  in 
mischievously  meddling  with  aU  the  pablic 
affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Ministers  were  surprised  at  what  they 
considered  the  boldness  of  this  proceeding. 
The  Earl  of  Holdemess  writes  to  the  Irish 
Chancellor  Jocelyn,  "  My  good  lord  chan- 
cellor—I  am  not  a  little  comremed  that 
the  noble  Earl  of  Kildare  should  take  so 
bold  a  step  as  he  may  repent  hereafter. 
•  ♦  He  was  but  ill  received^  and  very 
coolly  dismissed,  as,  indeed,  the  presump- 
tion well  merited ;  for  why  should  lus 
majesty  receive  any  remonstrances  con- 
cerning his  kingdom  or  government,  but 
from,  the  proper  ministers,  or  through  the 
usual  channels,  namely,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament!  I  desire  my  compliments 
may  attend  his  grace,  my  lord  primate, 
and  wish  him  success  in  all  laudable 
endeavours  for  poor  IrtlandJ*  But,  in 
fact,  although  the  carl's  address  was 
spoken  of  generally  as  an  act  of  teme- 
rity, **  which  nothing  but  the  extreme 
mildness  of  government  could  allow  to 
remain  unpunished,"  yet  it  appears  he  felt 
extremely  easy  about  these  hfnts  of  dan- 
ger to  himself.  If  it  be  true  that  he  was 
"  coolly  dismissed  "  from  the  royal  audi- 
ence, yet  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
very  quickly  modelled  upon  his  views,  or 
almost  placed  substantially  in  his  hands. 
Dorset  was  soon  recalled,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lord  Hartington,  a  personal 
and  political  ally  of  Kildare.  Mr.  Plow 
den  alleges,  and  the  result  seems  to  con- 
firm it,  that  this  viceroy  came  over  to 
Ireland  leagued  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Patriot  party,  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  Lord  Kildare,  and  in  especial  had 
a  clear  understanding  with  Boyle  aad 
Malone.  Stone  was  removed  from  the 
privy  council ;  Boyle  was  made  Earl  of 
iSiumnon,  and  entered  the  Upper  House, 
accepting  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of 
£2,000  for  thirty-one  years.  Ponsonby 
was  elected  Speaker  in  his  place.  The 
system  of  the  English  Court  was  now 
to  buy  up  the  Patriots  with  place  and 
patronage.  Even  -Mahme  was  promised 
the  succession  to  Boyle  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Eache^uer ;  bat  the  public^  and  his 
own 'Tespeetahle  family,  raised  such  an 
SQtoty  against  itis  that  he  waa  ashamed 
to  aooept  it,  and  declined.  Boyle  oontittued 
noaslnal  chancellor,  and  Malone  conde- 
scended to  receive  the  profite  of  the  place. 
We  bear  but  little  more  of  any  trouble 
^ven  to  'English  znle  by  this  band  of 
Irish  Patriots,  and  the  bitter  reflection 
of  Thomas  MacNetin  upon  'liie  whole 
tranaaetion  seems  well  jiMtified.  '«Dcs- 
petam,  'OithflUt '  ill  ■|HlnH|'««a.^st>con» 
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Aderedas  a  fit  ezemptar  of  government, 
tad  theumtter  for  the  present  terminated 
by  a  title -and  a  pension  conferred  on  the 
'greatest  patriot  of  the  day.  Henry  Boyle 
bore  about  the  blnsfaing  honoors  of  his 
poblic  ▼irtue,  embhuioned  on  the  coronet 
of  the  Earl  of  fihannon.  The  primate 
did  not  fare  bo  well;  he  was  remoTed 
from  the  privy  council.  "Hie  rest  of  the 
Patriots  fomid  comfortable  retreats  in 
varioas  hicratiTe  offices,  and  the  most 
sobstantial  compliments  were  paid  to 
those  who  were  noisiest  in  their  patriotism 
and  fierceBt  in  their  opposition." 

In  1756  the  lord'-lientenant,  now  Duke 
of  DeTonshirOj  after  haring  thus  gratified 
the  ^Patriots/'  returned  to  England  in 
delicate  health-clearing  as  lords-justices, 
Joi^yn,  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of 
KQdue  and  Bessborough. 

It  ii  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  transferreace  of  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Irish  Gkivemment  into  the 
hands  of  the  Patriotftwas  notproductiTeof 
any  wholesome  effect  whatsoever— neither 
in  favour  of  the  Gathdic  masses  (for  the 
Patriots  were  their  moital  enemies),  nor 
in  favour  of  public  virtue  and  molality, 
for  nobody  denumds  to  be  bought  at  so 
high  a  price  as  a  patriot.  Accordingly, 
we  soon  dnd  the  whole  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country  absorbed  by 
inquiries  hito  the  enormously  increased 

rsion  list  upon  the  Irish  Establishment. 
March,  1756,  some  member  (unpen- 
sioned)  of  the  Commons,  introduced  a 
bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of  such  members 
ci  the  House  of  Ckimmons  as  should 
accept  any  pension  or  civil  office  of  profit 
from  the  Crown.  It  was  voted  down  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  fifty-nine— a  fatal 
ami  ominous  warning  to  the  nation.  On 
the  day  when  that  measure  was  debated, 
a  return  of  pensions  was  brought  in  and 
lead.  Many  of  the  first  names  in  Ireland 
appear  upon  the  shameful  list;  many 
foreigners  or  Englishmen;  few  or  no 
meritorious  servants  of  the  state.  The 
ComiteBs  of  Yarmouth  stood  upon  that 
-return  for  £4600;  Mr.  Bellingham  Boyle, 
a  near  rdative  of  the  illustrious  '*  Pat- 
riot," for  ;€800  "during  pleasure"  (that 
ia,  so  long  as  he  shocdd  make  himself 
generally  useful),  and  the  Pa^ot  him- 
self, now  Eari  of  Shannon,  dosed  up  tiie 
Hat  with  his  pension  of  X2000  a  year. 

Although  the  bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of 
pensioners  was  lost,  the  revelations  of 
Xirevailing  conniption  were  so  gross  that 
certain  oUier  members  of  Parliament  not 
yet  pensioned,  again  returned  to  the  charge 
upon  this  popular  grievance.  A  series  of 
Tesohitions  was,  in  fact,  reported  by  the 
oommittee  on  pnblifi  aooQ«iit8,iiot,indeed, 


making  personal  and  ungradous  reference' 
to  the  private  concerns  of  members  of 
Parliament,  but  stating  in  general  terma 
that  the  pension  list  had  become  alto- 
g^her  too  enormous;  that  it  had  been 
increased  since  the  28rd  of  March,  1755 
— that  is,  within  one  year — ^by  no  less 
than  ^628, 108  per  annum;  that  these  pen- 
sions were  lavished  upon  foreignerSt  and 
upon  people  not  resident  in  Ireland ;  and 
that  all  wis  was  a  loss  and  injury  to  the 
nation  and  to  his  majesty's  service.  Upon 
these  resolutions,  which  did  not  touch  too 
dosdy  the  Patriots*  own  private  arrange- 
ments, there  was  a  patriotic  struggle,  and 
even  a  patriotic  triumph.  The  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  were  presented  by 
Speaker  Ponsonby  to  the  viceroy,  with  the 
usual  request  that  they  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king.  He  only  replied  that 
the  matter  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
him  to  promise  at  once  that  he  would 
forward  such  resolutions.  Thereupon  the 
Speaker  returned  to  the  House  and  re- 
ported his  reception.  It  was  determined 
to  make  a  stand,  and  next  day  a  motion 
was  made  that  all  orders  not  yet  proceeded 
on  should  be  adjourned,  the  House  not 
having  yet  recdved  any  answer  from  the 
lord-lieutenant  as  to  the  transmission  of 
their  resdutions.  This,  of  course,  meant 
that  they  would  vote  no  supplies  until 
they  should  be  satisfied  on  that  point. 
The  motion  to  adjourn  everything  was 
carried,  by  a  strict  party  vote— those  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions  voting  for  the 
adjournment,  and  those  opposed  to  them 
voting  against  it.  The  lord-Ueutenant 
immediately  sent  a  message  that  he  would 
transmit  the  resolutions  without  delay. 
Thus  a  small  patriotic  victory  was  gained 
without  any  one  being  injured,  for  nothing 
whatsoever  came  of  these  resolutions. 

In  September,  1767,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford came  over  as  lord-lieutenant— 
spedaUy  instructed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  go 
upon  the  conciliatory  policy.  He  was  to 
employ  all  softening  and  healing  arts  of 
government.  In  f  act»  it  is  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  administration  we  are  to  go- 
back  for  the  commencement  of  that  well- 
known  Whig  poli(7,  of  making  use  of 
the  Patriotic  Irish  party,  and  even  of  the- 
Catholics  themsdves,  in  support  of  the 
Whig  party  in  England.  Tl^re  had  been 
latdy  a  oonriderable  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  under  the 
penal  laws ;  the  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance exercised  towards  them  during 
Chesterfldd's  rice-royalty  had  no  longer 
a  suffldent  reason  and  motive ;  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  connivance  and  extra-legal 
toleration  were  over,  and  the  Catholics 
wes6  once  more  naderthefuU  pressure  of 
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the  laws  **  for  preTenting  the  growth  of 
Popery.* 

A  remarkahle  example  of  this  low 
condition  of  the  Catholics  occurred  the 
year  following.  A  young  Catholic  girl 
named  OToole  was  importuned  by  some 
of  her  friends  to  conform  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  to  ayoid  this  persecution, 
she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  another 
friend  and  relative,  a  Catholic  merchant 
in  Dublin,  named  Saul.  Legal  proceed- 
.ngs  were  at  once  taken  against  Mr.  Saul, 
in  the  name  of  a  Protestant  connection 
of  the  young  ladv.  Of  course,  the  trial 
went  against  Saul ;  and  on  this  occasion 
he  was  assured  from  the  bench  that 
Papists  had  do  rights,  inasmuch  as  ^*  the 
law  did  not  presume  a  Papist  to  exist  in 
the  kingdom ;  nor  could  tke^  so  much  aa 
breathe  there  without  the  connivance  of  Go- 
vernment" And  the  court  was  right,  for 
such  was  actually  the  **  Law,"  or  wliat 
passed  for  law  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
there  had  even  been  prepared,  by  some 
members  of  Parliament,  the  "  heads  of  a 
bill "  for  a  new  and  more  stringoit  penal 
law  regulating  the  registration  of  priests, 
and  intended  to  put  an  effectual  end,  by 
dreadful  penalties,  to  the  regular  course 
of  hierarchical  church  government,  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  carried  on 
regularly,  though  clandestinely  and 
against  the  law.  The  menace  of  this 
new  law  and  the  late  proceedings  re- 
respecting  Bir  Saul,  caused  a  good  deal 
of  agitation  and  excitement  among  the 
Catholics,  and  the  leading  people  of  that 
religion  in  Dublin  even  ventured  to  hold 
small  meetings  in  an  obscure  manner,  to 
consult  on  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
fresh  atrocities  which  were  now  threaten- 
ed. In  these  preliminary  meetings  two 
factions  at  once  developed  themselves; 
the  long  period  of  unacquaintance  with 
all  political  and  civil  life  had  rendered 
the  Catholic  people  almost  incapable  of 
efficient  organization  and  co-operation; 
and  so  they  divided  forthwith  into  two 
parties— the  one  led  by  Lord  Trimbleston, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Fitzsimon.  At  length 
certain  of  the  more  rational  and  moderate 
leaders  of  the  Catholics,  Charles  0*Conor, 
of  Belanagar ;  Dr.  Curry,  author  of  the 
Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  Mr. 
Wyse,  a  Waterford  merdiant,  together 
with  Lords  Fingal,  Taafe,  and  Delvin, 
originated  a  new  movement  by  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  which  established  the  first 
'*  Catholic  Committee,"  and  commenced 
that  career  of  "agitation**  which  has  since 
been  carried  to  such  great  lengths.  The 
first  performances  of  this  Catholic  Com- 
mittee have  been,  and  will  always  be, 


very  variously  appreciated  by  Irishmen, 
in  accordance  with  their  different  ideas 
as  to  the  policy  and  duty  of  a  nation  held 
in  so  degrading  a  bondage.  It  became 
known,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Bedford,  that  the  Jacobites  in 
France  were  preparing  another  expedition 
for  a  descent  somewhere  on  the  British 
coast,  or  Ireland;  and  on  the  29th  o£ 
October,  1759,  the  lord-lieutenant  de- 
livered a  message  to  Parliament,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Bir.  Secretary  Pitt,  written 
by  the  king*s  express  command,  inform- 
ing him  that  France  was  preparing  a  new 
invasion,  and  desiring  him  to  exhort  the 
Irish  people  to  show  on  this  occasion  their 
tried  loyalty  and  attachement  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Lnmediately  an 
address,  testifying  the  most  devoted 
"  loyalty,**  was  prepared  by  the  Catholic 
Conmiittee.  It  was  written  by  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  signed  hy  three  hundred  of 
the  most  respectable  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Dublin.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose ; 
Catholics  were  not  citizens,  nor  subjects ; 
they  were  not  supposed  to  exist  at  all ; 
other  attempts  they  had  made  to  testify 
their  '*  loyalty**  had  been  repulsed  with 
the  most  insolent  disdain ;  and  they  knew 
well  they  were  exposing  themselves  to 
another  humiliation  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  present  occasion.  However,  two  bold 
Papists  undertook  to  present  the  address 
to  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  .the  House  of 
Commons.  These  were  Antony  Mao> 
Dermott  and  John  Crump.  They  waited 
on  the  Speaker  and  read  him  the  loyal 
manifesto.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  Whig  and  a 
**  Patriot,**  took  the  document,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  said  not  one  word,  and 
bowed  the  delegates  out.  There  were  a 
few  days  of  agitated  suspense ;  and  then, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant sent  a  gracious  answer.  He  did 
more ;  he  caused  his  answer  to  be  printed 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  thereby  officially 
recognizingthe  existence  (though  humble) 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Catholica  in 
Ireland.  The  Speaker  then  sent  for  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  presented  the 
address,  and  ordered  Mr.  MacDermott  to 
read  it  to  the  House.  Mr.  MacDermott 
read  it,  and  then  thanked  the  Speaker,  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  his 
condescension,  Mr.  Ponsonby  most  gra- 
ciously replied  *^that  he  counted  it  a 
favour  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  serving  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  that  address.**  The  Catholics, 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  were  publicly  and  officially  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  a  spedesof  ezistenoe. 
Here  was  a  triumph  1 
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In  fact,  this  recognition  of  IriBh  Cath  i- 1  without  military  aid,  and,  for  the  first 
lies  as  a  part  of  the  King  of  England's  I  time,  zealotis  patriotic  Protestants  of  the 


subjects  was  a  kind  of  admission  of  that 
body  oTer  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
civil  and  constitutional  freedom.  Wi 
may  feel  indignant  at  the  extreme  humi- 
lity of  1h»  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
and  lament  that  the  low  condition  of  our 
conntryinen  at  that  time  left  them  no 
4dtematiTe  but  that  of  professing  a  hypo- 
critical ''loyalty"  to  their  oppressors; 
for  the  only  other  altematiye  was  secret 
•organization  to  prepare  an  insurrection 
for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  English 
eoHoay  in  Ireland,  and,  carefully  disarmed 
.as  the  Catholics  were,  they  doubtless  felt 
this  to  be  an  impossible  project.  Tet,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  fact  that  this  profession  of 
loyalty  to  a  long  of  England  was  in  reality 
insincere.  Hypocrisy,  in  such  a  case,  is 
less  disgraceful  than  would  have  been  a 
genuine  canine  attachment  to  the  hand 
that  smote  and  to  the  foot  that  kicked. 

The  real  object  of  the  conciliatory 
policy  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
instructed  to  pursue  towards  the  Catholics 
was  not  only  to  giro  additional  strength 
to  the  Whig  party  in  England,  but  idso  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  legislative  imion 
between  the  two  countries;  in  other 
words,  a  complete  absorption  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  shadowy  nationali  y 
of  &eland  in  the  more  real  and  proper  na- 
tionality of  her ''  sister  country,^' and  eren 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Bedf  oxxl's  adminis- 
tration the  EngUsh  ministry  had  begun  to 
count  upon  the  Catholics  as  an  onXt-ZmA 
element  which  might  be  used  to  crush  tiie 
rising  aspirations  of  colonial  nationality. 
Bumours  b^^an  to  be  current  in  Dublin  that 
a  project  was  on  foot  to  destroy  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  effect  a  union  with  Great 
Britain,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
made  with  Scotland;  and  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  became  yiolently  excited.  On 
the  Sid  of  December,  in  this  year  (1759), 
the  mobrose  and  surrounded  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  loud  outcries.  When  a  ^ 
member  was  seen  arriving  they  Bto/pped 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  oppose  a  union.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor and  some  of  the  bishops  wae 
hustled  and  maltreated,  and  one  member 
of  the  privy  council  was  flung  into  he 
Liffey.  Thetumult  became  so  dangerous 
that  at  length  Mr.  Speaker  Ponsonby,  and 
Mr.  Bigby,  the  secretary,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  portico  of 
the  House,  and  solemnly  assure  the  people 
that  no  union  was  in  contemplation,  and 
that,  if  such  a  measure  were  proposad, 
they  would  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity, 
liie  riot,  hoverer,  was  not  suppressed 


English  colony  were  ridden  down  by  the 
king's  troops.  The  anti-union  demonstra- 
tion was  essentially  and  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  made 
haste  to  clear  themselves  of  all  complicity 
in  it.  An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  Parlia- 
ment to  ascertain  who  were  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  the  disturbance ;  and 
on  that  occasion,  as  some  of  the  very 
persons  guilty  in  that  respect  did,  by  their 
interest  in  both  Houses,  endeavour  to  fix 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  obnoxious  Papists 
(to  which  conscious  untruth  and  calumny 
the  war  then  carrying  on  against  France 
gave  some  kind  of  colour^  the  Catholics 
Siought  it  high  time  pubhcly  to  vindicate 
their  characters  from  that  and  every  other 
vile  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  by  an  address 
to  his  grace  the  lord-lieutent,  testifying 
their  warmest  gratitude  for  the  lenity 
they  experienced  under  his  majesty's  Gro- 
Yemment,  and  their  readiness  to  concur 
with  the  faithfulest  and  most  zealous  of 
his  mayesty's  other  subjects,  in  opposing, 
by  eyery  means  in  their  power,  all,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  enemies.* 

On  the  same  occasion  Prime  Sergeant 
Stannard,  of  the  "Patriot"  party,  a 
gentleman  of  high  honour  and  probity,  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
trasting the  riotous  conduct  of  the  Lucas- 
ians  (as  they  were  then  called  after  their 
chief),  with  the  quiet  and  dutiful  behaviour 
of  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  in  that  and  other 
dangerous  conjunctures,  gave  the  follow- 
ing testimony  in  favour  of  these  latter: 
**  We  have  lived  amicably  and  in  harmony 
amongourselves,  and  without  any  materifd 
party  distinctions,  for  several  years  past» 
till  within  these  few  months ;  and  during 
the  late  wicked  rebellion  in  Scotland,  we 
had  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  see 
that  all  was  quiet  here.  And  to  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  be  it  re- 
membered, that  not  a  man  of  them  moved 
tongue,  pen,  or  sword,  upon  the  then  or 
the  present  occasion ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  they  have  a  grateful  and  proper 
sense  of  the  mildness  and  moderation  of 
our  Government.  For  my  part,  while 
they  behave  with  duty  and  allegiance  to 
the  present  establishment,  I  shall  hold 
them  as  men  in  equal  esteem  with  others 
in  every  point  but  one ;  and  while  their 
private  opinion  interferes  not  with  public 
tranquility,  I  think  their  industry  and 
allegiance  ought  to  be  encouraged." 

It  deserves  remark,  then,  that  on  this 
first  occasion  when  a  project  of  legislative 
union  was  really  entertained  by  an  Eng- 
lish ministry,  the  "Patriot "  party,  which 
•  Curry's  Review. 
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Opposed  it,  was  wholly  and  ezclusirely  of 
the  Protestant  colony,  and  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  were  totally  indifferent ; 
and,  indeed,  they  could  not  rationiUly  be 
otherwise,  as  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  feel  an  attachment  to  a  national 
legislature  in  which  they  were  not  re- 
presented, and  for  whose  members  they 
could  not  CTen  cast  a  Yote. 

The  French  naval  expedition  was  in 
preparation  at  the  ports  of  Brest  and 
Dunkirk,  and  the  enthusiastic  Franco- 
Irish  officers  did  not  doubt  that  if  it  could 
once  land  in  Ireland,  and  obtain  a  first 
success,  the  whole  Catholic  nation  would 
rise  to  support  it.  The  anticipation 
would  have  been  realized,  if  the  two 
squadrons  could  have  united,  and  then 
entered  a  southern  or  western  port.  But 
now,  as  in  other  instances,  the  fortune  of 
war  and  weather  on  the  sea  befriended 
England.  The  Brest  squadron  was  a 
powerful  one,  and  was  placed  under 
command  of  Admiral  Conflans;  that 
fitted  out  at  Dunkirk  was  intrusted  to 
Thurot,  who  had  gained  distinction  as 
commander  of  a  privateer,  sweeping  the 
Channel  and  Grerman  Ocean  of  British 
commerce.  In  the  year  1759,  our  excel- 
lent and  conscientious  historian,  Plowden, 
was  a  boy,  and  ia  company  with  some 
other  Catholic  boys,  was  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  France,  to  obtain  the 
education  which  was  by  law  debarred 
them  at  home.  Their  ship  was  chased, 
boarded  and  captured,  between  Ostend 
and  Dunkirk,  by  a  French  vessel  of  war, 
which  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than 
Thurot's  ship,  the  Belle  Isle,  commanded 
by  that  redoubtable  sea-rover.  The  boys, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  were 
carried  as  prisoners  to  Flushing,  where 
they  remained  some  weeks,  guarded  on 
board  the  Belle  Isle  while  she  was  under- 
going repairs.  Plowden  describes  here  a 
desperate  mutiny  of  the  wild  cfcw  of  the 
Belle  Isle,  which,  however,  was  fiercely 
suppressed  by  the  officers— Thurot  him- 
seU  killing  two  of  the  ringleaders  and 
cutting  off  the  cheek  of  another.  The 
young  prisoners  were  shortly  after  ex- 
changed. 

This  rude  but  gallant  seaman  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  squadron  of 
hvQ  ships  then  being  fitted  out  at  Dun- 
kirk, to  co-operate  with  Conflans.  In  the 
autumn  of  1759  they  both  sailed;  their 
rendezvous  was  to  be  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
Conflans  was  encountered  by  the  English 
Hawke  and  entirely  defeated,  while 
Thurot,  after  long  cruising  around  the 
islands,  and  wintering  in  Norway,  at  last, 
in  Februaij',  1760,  entered  Lough  Foyle 
with  only  three  of  his  five  vessels.    One 


had  been  lost,  and  one  had  been  sent  bock 
to  France.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  come 
up  to  Derry,  which  he  probably  imagined 
to  be  a  stronger  place  than  it  really  was, 
but  coasted  round  the  shores  of  Antrim, 
and  suddenly  appeared  before  Carrick- 
fergus  Castle,  on  Belfast  Lough,  upon 
the  21st  of  February.  He  summoned  the 
castle  to  surrender ;  it  was  defended  by  a 
small  garrison,  commanded  by  a  Colonel 
Jennings;  and  on  Jennings'  refusal  to 
capitulate,  the  cannonade  began.  The 
peaceable  Protestant  citizens  of  Belfast 
could  now,  from  their  own  streets,  see 
the  flash  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  guns. 
They  did  not  yet  know  the  force  of  the 
invading  squadron,  and  for  a  time  believed 
that  here  were  at  last  the  French  "  bring- 
ing in  the  Pretender,"  overthrowing  the 
**  Ascendency,'*  and  taking  back  the  for- 
feited estates.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
the  castle  and  town  of  Carrickfergns  were 
taken,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  French  soldiers,  and  Clobert, 
the  brigadier-general  of  their  land  force, 
was  wounded.  The  French  kept  possesion 
of  the  town  and  Castle  for  five  days,  and 
levied  some  contributions  in  Carrickfergua 
of  such  things  as  they  needed  after  their 
long  cruise.  The  town  of  Belfast  con- 
tained at  that  time  less  than  nine  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  it  was  a  prosperous  trad- 
ing place,  and  entirely  Protestant.  Alarm 
was  instantly  sent  out  through  the  counties 
of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh,  the  most 
populous  Protestant  districts  of  the  island, 
and  within  this  interval  of  five  days,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  vol- 
unteers were  throngmg  towards  Belfast, 
badly  armed,  indeed,  and  not  disciplined 
at  all,  but  zealous  for  the  "Ascendency  *^ 
and  the  House  of  Hanover.  Thurot  had 
little  more  than  five  hundred  soldiers 
left,  besides  his  sailors;  he  knew  also 
that  English  men-of-war  would  very  soon 
appear  at  the  mouth  of  Belfast  Lough; 
therefore  he  did  not  venture  upon  Bel- 
fast, especially  as  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
Catholic  rising  anywhere  to  support  him. 
He  re-embarked  on  the  26th,  and  was 
encountered  in  the  Irish  Sea  by  three 
English  ships  of  superior  force.  He  gave 
battle,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  des- 
peration ;  but  at  last  his  three  vessels 
were  captured,  after  Thurot  himself  was 
killed,  with  three  hundred  of  his  men. 
His  shattered  ships  were  towed  into  a 
port  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Testimonies  to 
the  humanity  and  gallantry  of  this  brave 
officer  are  freely  accorded  by  liis  enemies. 
King  George  the  Second  died  this  year, 
after  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  His 
personal  character  and  dispositions  were 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  course  of  events- 
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in  this  kingdom.  Although  his  English 
aabjecte  disliked -him  as  a  German,  to 
IieUnd  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman — 
hound  by  his  policy,  as  well  as  compelled 
hy  his  adrisers,  to  maintain  the  **  English 
Interest,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ireland, 
And  this  point  was  successfully  and  tri- 
umphantlj  carried,  at  every  period  of 
his  reign,  sometimes  by  strengthening 
the  Court  party,  sometimes  by  buying  up 
the  *' Patriots."  There  had  been  (over 
and  above  the  usual  suffering  from  po- 
verty) two  famines;  also  a  considerable 
emigration  of  Presbyterians  from  the 
northern  counties,  to  escape  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  from  the  disabilities 
created  by  the  Test  Act.  The  population 
of  the  island  remained  nearly  stationary 
during  the  whole  reign.  In  1726  it  was 
2,309,106,  and  in  1754  it  was  2,372,634— 
an  increase  of  little  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand in  twenty-eight  years.^  The  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  had  almost  dis- 
appeared, but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster 
the  linen  trade  had  taken  a  considerable 
extension. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  hard 
to  conceiTe  in  all  its  horror,  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  Catholic  people, 
throughout  this  whole  period,  although 
active  persecution  ceased  during  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  and  the  Scottish 
insurrection.  On  the  whole,  this  was  the 
era  of  priest-hunting,  of  **  discoveries," 
and  of  an  universal  plunder  of  such  pro- 
perty as  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Catholics.  In  this  pitiful  struggle  the 
wild  humour  of  the  race  would  sometimes 
break  out;  and  often  desperate  deeds 
were  done  by  beggared  men.  The  story 
of  two  of  the  Geoghegans  of  Meath  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  time  as  to  deserve  a 
place  here.  It  is  related  by  the  author  of 
**'  The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home ;"  a  very 
desultory  and  chaotic,  but  generally  both 
authentic  and  entertaining,  work. 

**  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  there  re- 
sided in  Soho  Square,  London,  an  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  gentleman,  known  among 
his  friends  as  ^Greoghegan  of  London.' 
Pretending  to  be,  or  being  really,  alarmed, 
lest  a  relative  (Mr  Geoghegan,  of  James- 
town^ should  conform  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  possess  himself  of  a  con- 
siderable prop^y,  situate  in  Westmeath, 
he  resolvcxl  upon  a  proceeding  to  which 
the  reader  wiU  attach  any  epithet  it  may 
leem  to  warrant. 

"fle  repaired  to  Dublin,  reported  him- 
idf  to  the  necessary  authorities,  and  pro- 

•  There  vaa  no  census  taken  In  either  of  thoAo 
jean.  The  estimates  of  the  popalation  given  in 
Tbcm's  Vireeutry  are  foonded  upon  such  returns, 
Hioehlal  registers,  and  the  like,  as  were  accessible.  J 


fessed,  in  all  its  required  legal  forms,  the 
Protestant  religion  on  a  Sunday,  sold  his 
estates  on  Monday,  and  relapsed  into 
Popeiy  on  Tuesday. 

**  He  did  not  effect  these  changes  unos- 
tentatiously ;  for  *  He  saw  no  reason  for 
mauvaisehonte^'M  he  called  it.  He  express- 
ed admiration  of  the  same  principle  of  con- 
venient apostasy  which  governed  Henri 
IV.'s  acceptance  of  the  French  crown. 
*  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe,'  said  that  gay, 
chivalrous,  but  somewhat  unscrupulous 
monarch.  Thus,  when  asked  the  motive 
of  his  abjuration  of  Catholicism,  Geo- 
ghegan replied :  *  I  would  rather  trust  my 
soul  to  God  for  a  day,  than  my  property 
to  the  fiend  for  ever.' 

**  Tills  somewhat  impious  speech  was  in 
keeping  with  his  conduct  at  Christ-Church 
when  he  made  lus  religious  profession : 
the  sacramental  wine  being  presented  to 
him,  he  drank  off  the  entire  contents  of 
the  cup.  The  officiating  clergyman  re- 
buked his  indecorum.  'You  need  not 
grudge  it  me,'  said  the  neophyte :  'it's 
the  dearest  glass  of  wine  I  ever  drank.' 

^  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
entered  the  Globe  Coffee  Room,  Essex 
Street,  then  frequented  by  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The 
room  was  crowded.  Putting  his  hand  to 
his  sword,  and  throwing  a  glance  of  de- 
fiance around,  Geoghegan  said, — 

'*  *I  have  read  my  recantation  to-day, 
and  any  man  who  says  I  did  right  is  a 
rascal.' 

**  A  Protestant  with  whom  he  was  con- 
versing the  moment  before  he  left  home 
to  read  his  recantation,  said  to  him : 
'For  aU  your  assumed  Protestantism, 
Geoghegan,  you  will  die  a  Papist.' 

'''Fi  done,  mon  ami  I'  replied  he. 
'That  is  the  last  thing  of  which  I  am 
capable.' 

"  One  more  specimen  of  the  operation 
of  the  penal  laws  may  be  given. 

"  Mr.  Geoghegan  had  a  relative,  Mr. 
Kedagh  Geoghegan,  of  Donower,  in  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  who,  though  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers, enjoyed  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
the  Protestant  resident  gentry  of  his 
county.  Notwithstanding  that  his  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
precluded  his  performing  the  functions 
of  a  grand  juror,  he  attended  the  assizes 
at  MuUingar  regularly,  in  common  with 
other  gentlemen  of  Westmeath,  and  dined 
with  the  grand  jurors. 

"On  one  of  those  occasions,  a  Mr. 
Stepney,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  in 
the  county,  approached  him  and  remark- 
ed :  '  Geoghegan,  that  is  a  capital  team  to 
your  carriage.  I  have  rarely  seen  four  finer 
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bones — not  better  matcbed.  Here,  Geo- 
ghegan,  are  twentj  pounds,'  tendering 
bim  a  sum  of  money  in  gold.  '  Tou  un« 
derstand  me.  They  are  mine.'  And  be 
moved  towards  the  door,  apparently  witb 
tbe  intention  of  taking  possession  of  his 
purchase.  The  horses,  not  yet  detached 
from  Mr.  Geoghegan's  carriage,  were  still 
in  the  yard  of  the  inn  close  by. 

**<Hold,  Stepney!'  said  Geoghegan. 
*  Wait  one  moment.  I  shall  not  be  ab- 
sent more  than  that  time.'  He  then  quitted 
the  room  abruptly,  and  was  seen  running 
in  great  haste  towards  the  inn  at  which 
he  always  put  up. 

"There  was  something  in  the  scene 
which  had  just  occurred  which  shocked 
the  feelings  of  the  witnesses  of  it,  and 
something  in  the  manner  of  Geoghegan, 
that  produced  among  them  a  dead  silence 
and  a  conyiction  that  it  was  not  to  end 
there.  Not  a  word  was  yet  spoken,  when 
the  report  of  four  pistol  shots  struck  their 
ears,  and  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
Geoghegan  was  perceiyed  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  inn,  laden  with  fire- 
arms. He  mounted  to  the  room  in  which 
the  party  were  assembled,  holding  by 
their  barrels  a  brace  of  pistols  in  each 
hand.  Walking  directly  up  to  Stepney, 
he  said :  *  Stepney,  you  cannot  have  the 
horses  for  which  you  bid  just  now.' 

'*  *  I  can,  and  will  have  theuL' 

«  <  You  can't.  I  have  shot  them ;  and 
Stepney,  unless  you  be  as  great  a  coward 
as  you  are  a  scoundrel,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  shoot  you.  Here,  choose  your  weapon, 
and  take  your  ground.  Gentlemen,  open 
if  you  please,  and  see  fair  play.' 

**He  then  adranced  upon  Stepney, 
offering  him  the  choice  of  either  pair  of 
pistols.  Stepney,  however,  declined  the 
combat  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Geoghegan  the  object  of  the  unanimous 
condolements  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
overwhelmed  with  their  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  of  regret  for  the  per- 
version of  the  law  of  which  Mr.  Step- 
ney had  just  sought  to  make  him  the 
object. 

"  In  tendering  twenty  pounds  for  horses 
that  were  worth  twenty  times  that  sum. 
Stepney  was  only  availing  himself  of  one 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Penal  Code, 
which  forbade  a  Papist  the  possession  of 
ahorse  of  greater  value  than  five  pounds. 

"Notwithstanding  this  incident,  oldEe- 
dagh  Geoghegan  continued  to  visit  Mul- 
lingar  during  the  assizes  for  many  years 
afterwards ;  but  to  avoid  a  similar  out- 
rage, and  to  keep  in  recollection  the  cruel 
nature  of  the  Popery  laws,  his  cattle 
thenceforward  consisted  of  four  oxen." 

Another  and  a  graver  illustration  of  the 


general  condition  of  the  Catholics  is  the 
"Petition  and  Remonstrance"  addressed 
to  King  George  II.  by  some  members  of 
that  body.  It  is  found  at  length  in  Ihr. 
Cnrry*8  excellent  collection,  and  although 
it  presents  no  new  facts  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  in  the  narration, 
it  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  tone 
and  attitude  which  Catholics  then  thought 
it  necessary  to  assume  in  addressing  their 
master. 

TO  THE  king's  MOST  BXCBLLEKT  MAJESTT. 

The  humble  Petition  and  Bemonstrance  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 

Most  Gracious  Sovsreigk:— Wc,  your 
majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  majesty's 
feet  this  humble  remonstrance  of  some 
of  those  grievances  and  restraints  under 
which  we  have  long  laboured  without 
murmuring  or  complaint;  and  we  pre- 
sume to  make  this  submissive  application, 
from  a  sense  of  your  majesty's  great  and 
universal  clemency,  of  your  gracious  and 
merciful  regard  to  tender  consciences,  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  loyalty, 
affection,  and  gratitude  to  your  majesty's 
person  and  government,  as  duties  incum- 
bent upon  us,  which  it  is  our  unalterable 
resolution  to  pay  in  all  events  during  the 
remainder  of  our  lives. 

And  we  are  the  more  emboldened  to 
present  this  our  humble  remonstrance, 
because  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  the 
laws  by  which  such  grievences  are  occa- 
sioned, and  such  penalties  inflicted  upon 
us,  have  taken  rise  rather  from  private 
views  of  expediency  and  self-interest,  or 
from  mistaken  jealousies  and  mistrusts, 
than  from  any  truly  public-spirited  mo- 
tives ;  inasmuch  as  thev  seemed  to  have 
infringed  certain  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities,  which  had  been  freely  and 
solemnly  granted,  together  with  a  promise 
of  further  favour  and  indulgence  to  the 
Roman  Cath(  lies  of  Ireland,  upon  the  most 
valuable  considerations.  For  we  most 
humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  just  and 
generous  consideration,  that  on  the  8rd  day 
of  October,  1691,  the  Roman  Catholic  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  under 
the  late  King  James,  entered  into  articles 
of  capitulation  at  Limerick,  whereby, 
among  other  things,  it  was  stipulated 
and  agreed,  that  "the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  should  enjoy  such  privilege  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  they  did 
enjoy  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  IL 
and  that  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit  them,  woidd  summon 
a  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such 
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further  security  in  that  particular,  as 
might  pieserre  them  from  anj  disturb- 
ance on  account  of  their  said  religion." 
Whereupon  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  immediately 
submitted  to  their  majesties'  government ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  £ul  offers  of 
powerful  assistance  from  France,  which 
might,  if  accepted,  have  greatly  obstruc- 
ted the  success  of  their  majesties'  arms  in 
the  war  then  carrying  on  abroad  against 
that  kingdom. 

And  although  these  articles  were  duly 
ratified  and  confirmed,  first  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  majesties'  forces 
in  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  the  then 
lords  justices  thereof,  and  afterwards  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  majesty  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  by  which  they  became 
the  public  faith  of  the  nation,  plighted 
and  engaged  to  these  people  in  as 
full,  firm,  and  solenm  manner,  as 
ever  public  faith  was  plighted  to  any 
people;  yet  so  far  were  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  receiving  the 
just  benefits  thereof;  so  far  from  seeing 
any  steps  taken,  or  means  used  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  to  procure  them  such  promised 
security,  as  might  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  several  laws  have 
been  since  enacted  in  that  parliament,  by 
which  the  exercise  of  their  religion  is 
made  penal,  and  themselves  and  their 
heirs  forever  have  forfeited  those  rights 
and  immunities,  and  titles  to  their  estates 
and  properties,  which  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  11.  they  were  by  law  en- 
titled to,  and  enjoyed  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

And  such  is  the  evil  tendency  of  these 
laws  to  create  jealousy  and  disgust  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children,  and 
especially  to  stifle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
latter  those  pious  sentiments  of  filial  duty 
and  obedience  which  reason  dictates,  g^od 
policy  requires,  and  which  the  Almighty 
•o  strictly  enjoins,  that  in  virtue  of  them, 
a  son,  however  undutifnl  or  profiigate  in 
other  respects,  shall  merely  by  the  merit 
of  conforming  to  the  established  religion, 
not  only  deprive  the  Roman  Catholic 
father  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of 
his  estate,  that  power  to  mortgage  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it,  as  the  exigencies 
of  his  affairs  may  require,  but  also  shall 
himself  have  full  liberty  to  mortgage, 
sell,  or  otherwise  alienate  that  estate  from 
his  family  for  ever ;  a  liberty,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  the  frequent  use  of 
which  has  entailed  poverty  and  despair 
on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent 
fiunUies  in  this   kingdom,  and  brought 


many  a  parent's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

And  although  very  few  estates  at  present 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  little 
or  no  matter  appears  to  be  left  for  these 
laws  to  operate  upon,  nevertheless,  we  are 
so  far  from  being  secure  in  the  possession 
of  personal  property,  so  far  from  being 
preserved  from  any  disturbance  on  ao- 
coimt  of  our  religion,  even  in  that  respect, 
that  new  and  forced  constructions  have 
been  of  late  years  put  upon  these  laws 
(for  we  cannot  think  that  such  construc- 
tions were  ever  originally  intended),  by 
which,  on  the  sole  account  of  our  religion, 
we  are,  in  many  cases,  stripped  of  that 
personal  property  by  discoverers  and  in- 
formers; a  set  of  men,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  once  generally  and  justly  des- 
pised amongst  us,  but  of  late  grown  into 
some  repute,  by  the  increase  of-  their 
numbers,  and  by  the  frequency,  encourage- 
ment, and  success  of  their  practices. 

These  and  many  other  cruel  restrictions 
(such  as  no  Christian  people  under  heaven 
but  ourselves  are  made  liable  to)  are,  and 
have  long  been,  greatly  detrimental,  not 
only  to  us  in  particular,  but  also  to  the 
commerce,  culture,  and  every  other  im- 
provement of  this  kingdom  in  general; 
and  what  is  surely  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration, are  chiefly  bencflcial  to  the 
discoverers  and  informers  before  men- 
tioned ;  who,  under  colour  of  these  laws, 
plunder  indiscriminately,  parents,  breth- 
ren, kinsmen,  and  friends,  in  despite  of 
all  the  ties  of  blood,  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence, in  breach  of  the  divine  laws,  of 
all  former  human  laws,  enacted  in  this  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  kingdom,  for  the 
security  of  property,  since  ike  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  laws  in 
their  full  force  for  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  which  are  attended  with  such 
shameful  and  pernicious  consequences, 
ought,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  ex- 
tremely manifest,  pressing,  and  perman- 
ent ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case 
with  respect  to  these  disqualifying  laws, 
that  even  the  pretended  grounds  for  those 
jealousies  and  mistrusts,  which  are  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  them,  have  long 
since  disappeared ;  it  being  a  well-known 
and  undeniable  truth,  that  your  majesty's 
distressed,  but  faithful  subjects,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  power  to  disturb  your 
majesty's  government;  nor  can  (we 
humbly  presume)  that  only  pretext  now 
left  for  continuing  them  in  force,  viz.  their 
tendency  to  make  proselytes  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  in  any  degree  justify  tie 
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manifold  seyeritiea  and  injurieB  occasioned 
by  them.  For,  alas !  most  gracious  sove- 
reign, there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
belieye,  that  proselytes  so  made  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  in  appearance  only  in 
order  to  become  in  reality,  what  all  sincere 
Christians  condemn  and  detest,  undutif  ul 
children,  unnatural  brethren,  or  perfidious 
friends;  and  we  submit  it  to  your  ma- 
jesty's great  wisdom  and  goodness, 
whether  motives  so  repugnant  to  the 
public  interest,  and  to  all  social,  moral, 
and  religious  duties,  are  fit  to  be  confided 
in  or  longer  encouraged. 

And  because  we  are  sensible,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  that  our  professions  of 
loyalty  have  been  often  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented, even  by  those  who  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  candour  and  upright- 
ness of  our  dealings  in  all  other  respects, 
we  must  humbly  offer  it  to  your  princely 
and  generous  consideration,  that  we  rest 
not  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  «uch  pro- 
fessions or  words,  but  on  things  known 
and  attested  by  all  the  world,  on 
our  dutiful,  peaceable,  and  submissive 
behaviour  imder  such  pressures,  for 
more  than  half  a  century;  a  conduct, 
may  it  please  your  majesty,  that  clearly 
evinces  the  reality  of  that  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  withholds  us  from  sacrificing 
conscience  or  honour  to  any  worldly  in- 
terest whatever;  since  rather  than  violate 
either  by  hypocritical  professions,  we 
have  all  our  lives,  patiently  suffered  so 
many  restrictions  and  losses  in  our  tem- 
poral concerns ;  and  we  most  submissively 
beseech  your  majesty  to  look  down  on 
such  trials  of  our  integrity,  not  only  as 
a  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  this  declaration, 
but  also  as  an  earnest  and  surety  for  our 
future  good  behaviour;  and  to  give  us 
leave  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
the  continuance  of  that  behaviour,  en- 
forced by  our  religious  principles,  and  of 
your  majesty's  great  and  inherent  good- 
ness towards  us,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  endeavour  to 
merit,  may  at  length  be  the  happy  means 
of  our  deliverance  from  some  part  of  that 
burden,  which  we  have  so  long  and  bo 
patiently  endured. 

That  this  act  of  truly  royal  commiser- 
ation, beneficence  and  justice,  may  be 
added  to  your  majesty's  many  other 
heroic  virtues,  and  that  Buch  our  de- 
liverance may  be  one  of  those  distin- 
guished blessings  of  your  reign,  which 
shall,  transmit  its  memory  to  the  love, 
gratitude,  and  veneration  of  our  latest 
posterity,  is  the  humble  prayer  of,  &c. 

This  very  humble  petition  was  never 
presented  to  the  king.    It  was  communi- 


cated, says  Dr.  Curry,  "to  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Stone,  and  was  approved 
of  by  his  Grace,  and  by  as  many  of  hit 
discerning  and  confidential  friends  as  he 
thought  proper  to  show  it  to,  as  he  him- 
self assured  Lord  Taaffe."  But  in  this 
case,  also,  the  Catholics  themselves  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken;  and  the  death  of  the  Primate, 
shortly  after,  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  proceedings  upon  it.  This  odious 
Primate  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  be- 
came quite  friendly  to  the  Catholics.  Tne 
''English  interests"  in  Ireland  needed 
some  support  against  the  "  Patriots,"  who 
set  up  the  dangerous  pretension  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  independence  of  the 
colony ;  and  the  Government  already  be- 
gan to  rely  upon  the  Catholics  as  a 
means  and  agent  of  perpetuating  British 
domination. 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  country 
people,  it  continued  to  be  very  miserable. 
A  few  of  Uie  queries  contained  in  Bishop 
Berkeley's  "Querist"  will  sufficiently 
describe  their  case.    He  asks : — 

"Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any 
Christian  or  civilized  people  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute,  as  the  common 
Irish?"—"  Whether,  nevertheless,  there 
is  any  other  people  whose  wants  may  be 
more  easily  supplied  from  home?" — 
"  Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  a 
thousand  cubits  high  round  this  kingdom, 
our  natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  it  ?"—"  Whether  a 
foreigner  could  imagine  that  one-half  of 
the  people  were  starving,  in  a  country 
which  sent  out  such  plenty  of  provisions  ?" 
— "Whether  it  is  possible  the  country 
should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is 
exported  and  our  labourers  live  upon 
potatoes  ?"— "  Whether  trade  be  not  then 
on  a  right  foot  when  foreign  commodities 
are  imported  only  in  exchange  for 
domestic  superfluities?" — "Whether  the 
quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool,  and 
leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be 
reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  natives  naked 
and  famished  ?"  From  these  queries  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  good  and  just- 
minded  bishop  traced  the  wretchedness  of 
his  countrymen  to  its  true  cause,  namely, 
the  settled  determination  of  England  to 
regulate  all  the  industry  of  Ireland  for 
her  own  use  and  profit :  which,  indeed,  has 
continued  to  be  the  one  great  plague  of 
the  countxy  from  that  day  to  this. 
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Kbsq  Geobqx  thb  Tbird  mounted  the 
throne  of  England  in  Octoher,  1760,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  grand 
son  to  the  late  king,  being  the  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Louis,  whom 
the  old  king  yery  cordially  hated.  The 
mother  of  George  III.  was  a  German  prin- 
cess of  the  Hoase  of  Saxe  Gotha — a 
family  which  has  since  cost  dear  to  the 
three  kingdoms ;  and  a  year  after  his  ac- 
cession, he  married  another  German  prin- 
cess, of  the  House  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  But  the  new  king  himself  was 
bom  in  England ;  a  circumstance  which 
jrreatly  rejoiced  the  English  of  that  day< 
He  had  been  educated  for  a  time  in  the 
choicest  Whig  principles  by  his  father; 
an  1,  as  an  English  historian  informs  us, 
*"  great  and  incessant  pains  were  taken  to 
infuse  into  the  mind  of  *  the  Second  Hope 
of  Britain '  just  and  elevated  sentiments 
of  government  and  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.'^  But  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Frederick  Louis,  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  gave  quite  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  education  of  her  son;  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  I^rd  Bute,  brought  him  up  in 
the  highest  and  choicest  doctrines  of 
Toryism  and  Prerogative.  He  certainly 
profited  by  both  those  systems  of  tuition, 
and  united  in  his  conduct  upon  the  throne 

*  In  an  occsslonal  Address,  or  Prologue,  spoken 
bv  Prince  George,  on  acting  a  part  in  the  tragedy 
«l  Cato,  performed  at  Leicester  House  about  the 
^-ear  1749,  he  waa  instructed  thoa  to  express  him- 
aelf,- 


**  The  poet's  labonra  elevate  the  mind. 
Teach  our  young  hearts  with  generous  fire  to  bum, 
And  feel  the  rirtuous  sentiments  we  learn. 
T*  attain  those  glorious  ends,  what  play  so  fit 
As  that  where  all  the  powers  of  human  wit 
Combine  to  dignify  great  Cato's  name. 
To  deck  bis  tomb  aiki  consecrate  his  fame  ? 
Where  Libestt — O  name  for  ever  dear! 
Breathes  forth  in  every  Ihie,  and  bids  us  fear 
Xor  pains  nor  death  to  guard  our  sacred  laws. 
But  bravely  perish  in  our  country's  cause. 
Sboald  this  superior  to  my  years  be  thought, 
JTaotf  Vu  thtfirtt  grtat  leuon  I  tea  taught.** 
liberty,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  meant  the 
Phrtestaut  interest,  and  Frotestant  asc(mden(7  in 
Cbareb  aod  State. 


all  the  corruption  and  cant  of  Whiggery 
with  whatever  is  most  coarsely  tyran- 
nical, dogged,  blind,  and  Imperious  in 
Toryism. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  and  met 
Parliament  for  the  first  time,  Mr  Pitt  was 
still  prime  minister ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  Whiggish  element  to  prevail  in 
the  famous  royal  speech  deliver«l  on  that 
occasion.  His  first  words  took  the  heart 
of  the  nation  by  storm: — "Bom  and* 
educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton."  But  one  can  well 
imagine  what  bitter  refiections  passed 
through  the  mind  of  an  educated  Irish 
Catholic,  like  Charles  O'Conor,  or  Curry, 
as  he  read  the  remaining  sentences  of  the 
discourse,  "The  civil  and  religious 
rights"  said  the  king,  "of  my  loving 
subjet^ts  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the 
most  valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown." 
It  was  his  inviolable  resolution,  he  said, 
"to  adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  ex- 
cellent Constitution  in  Church  and  State." 
"  It  was  his  fixed  purpose "  he  declared, 
"to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue" — 
which  fixed  purpose  of  (X>urse  bound  him 
to  discourage  and  to  punish  all  false  re- 
ligions. Finally,  he  exclaimed  to  his 
Parliament :  "  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
upon  you.  From  you  the  Protestant  In- 
terest hopes  for  protection,  as  well  as  all 
our  friends  for  the  preservation  of  their 
independency.  ♦  •  ♦  In  this  expecta- 
tion I  am  the  more  encouraged  by  a 
pleasing  circumstance  which  I  look  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omens  of  my 
reign— that  happy  extinction  of  divisions, 
and  that  union  and  good  harmony  which 
continue  to  prevail  amongst  my  subjects 
afford  me  the  most  agreeable  prospect," 
His  Majesty  also  was  pleased  to  say 
"■  that  he  would  maintain  the  toleration  in- 
violable." 

The  "toleration"  here  spoken  of,  in  so 
far  as  it  included  Irish  Papists,  meant 
simple  connivance  at  Catholic  worship,  so 
long  as  that  was  practised  very  quietly, 
in  obscure  places.  It  did  not  mean  ex- 
emption or  relief  from  any  one  of  the 
disabilitiesorpenaltieswhichhadabolished 
the  civil  existence  of  Catholics';  it  did  not 
mean  that  they  could  be  educated,  either 
at  home  or  abroad ;  nor  that  they  could 
possess  arms,  or  horses,  or  farms  on  a 
longer  lease  than  thirty-one  years ;  nor 
that  they  could  sit  in  Parliament,  or 
municipal  councils,  or  parish  vestries,  or 
in  any  way  participate  in  the  voting  away 
of  their  own  money.  It  did  not  mean 
that  their  clergy  could  receive  orders  in 
Ireland,  or  go  abroad  to  receive  them  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  transportation. 
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and,  if  they  retuined,  death :— nor  that  Ca- 
tholics could  practise  law  or  medicine,  or 
sit  on  juries,  or  be  guardians  to  their  own 
children,  or  lend  money  on  mortgage  (if 
they  earned  any  money),  or  go  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  hare  any  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
man beings  in  their  own.  By  the  conni- 
vance of  the  government,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  breathe,  and  to  go  to  mass,  and 
to  do  almost  nothing  else,  except  live  by 
their  labour  and  pay  taxes  and  penal  fines. 
Such  is  the  precise  limitation  of  that 
'*  toleration,"  which  King  George  said 
would  be  inviolably  maintained:  and  it 
was  inviolably  maintained  during  the 
first  thirty-three  years  of  this  reign  with 
certain  tnfiing  alleviations  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  pUce. 

The  accession  of  King  Ueorge  III.  took 
place  at  an  auspicious  and  properous  time, 
for  England,  though  not  for  Ireland.  The 
war  was  proceeding  favourably  to  Great 
Britain  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 
and  it  was  in  this  year,  1760,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  great  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  India  came  to  a  crisis  and  was  de- 
cided against  France,  and  therefore  dis- 
astrously for  Ireland.  The  war  in  India 
would  not  here  much  concern  us  but  for 
its  connection  with  the  sad  fate  of  Count 
Lally. .  He  was  now  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  armies,  and  M.  de  Voltaire 
informs  us  that  it  was  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  English  which  caused  him 
to  be  selected  for  the  honour  of  command- 
ing the  force  which  was  to  encounter  them 
on  coast  of  the  Coromandel.  His  regi- 
ment, that  had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  was 
with  him;  and  one  of  the  officers  who 
held  high  command  under  him  was  the 
Chevalier  Geoghegan.*  He  found  every- 
thing in  disuray  at  Pondicheny,  the 
capital  of  the  French  possessions ;  very 
insufficient  forces,  but  little  provisions, 
and  no  money  at  all.  Voitaire  says: 
'*  Nothwitstanding  the  gloomy  views  he 
took  of  everything,  he  had  at  first  some 
happy  success.  He  took  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  fort  St.  David,  some  leagues 
from  Pondicherry  and  razed  its  walls 
Ji  April,  1758."  The  same  year  he  be- 
4ieged  Madras,  took  the  "black  town," 
but  failed  before  the  fortress.  His 
own  correspondence,  which  is  in  part 
given  to  us  by  Voltaire,  attributes 
this  failure  to  monstrous  peculation  and 
waste  in  the  department  for  supplying 
the  army.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  very 
soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
effectual  could  be  done ;  that  he  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  that  the 
French  power  in  Hindostan  was  doomed. 
•  Yoltain,  Siede  de  Louis  XV, 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  passionate  out* 
bursts  of  his  grief  and  indignation  in 
some  of  these  letters.  ''Hell,"  he  says^ 
**has  vomited  me  out  upon  this  land  of 
iniquity ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting,  like 
Jonah,  for  the  whale  that  is  to  swallow 
me."  Among  his  other  troubles,  the 
troops  mutined,  and  the  revolt  was  ap- 
peased with  much  trouble.  Then  con- 
tinues Voltaire,  **  the  General  led  them 
into  the  province  of  Arcot,  to  recover 
the  fortress  of  Vandavachi,  of  which  the 
English  had  possessed  themselves  after 
two  ineffectual  attempts ;  in  one  of  which 
they  had  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
Chevalier  Geoghegan.  Lally  ventured  to 
attack  them  with  inferior  forces,  and 
would  have  conquered  them  if  he  had 
been  duly  seconded.  As  it  was,  he  only 
gained  in  that  expedition  the  honour  of 
having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  deter- 
mined  courage  which  formed  his  leading 
characteristic."  This  is  the  battle  known 
to  the  English  by  the  name  of  "  Wande- 
wash." 

At  length  Lally  was  obliged  to  collect 
all  his  troops  in  Pondicherry,  resolved  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity;  it  was 
blockaded  at  once  by  land  and  sea.  Here^ 
again,  everything  seemed  to  irritate  his 
impetuous  temper ;  he  insulted  the  gover- 
nor  and  all  the  council,  and  threatened 
to  harness  them  to  his  provision  waggons, 
if  they  did  not  provide  horses.  "  I  had 
rather,"  he  exclaims  in  one  letter,  "go 
and  command  Caffres,  than  stay  in  tMs 
Sodom,  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire 
of  the  English  must  destroy  sooner  or 
later,  from  want  of  fire  from  heaven."' 
The  siege  was  long  and  the  defence  des- 
perate. Just  at  the  moment  that  King 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  this 
gallant  and  impetuous  Count  Lally  was 
holding  his  post  with  obstinate  valour 
against  an  English  fieet  and  army.  But 
the  people  in  Pondicherry  were  dying  in 
the  streets  of  hunger,  and  the  council  of 
the  city  was  crying  out  to  Lally  to  sur- 
render. On  the  16th  of  January,  1761, 
he  was  unhapily  obliged  to  yield ;  and  so 
the  French  lost  India  in  the  ea^t  almost 
on  the  same  day  that  they  lost  Cana  >a  in 
the  west,  by  the  surrender  of  Montrtjal. 
There  was  a  delerium  of  joy  in  England, 
and  the  heart  of  the  Irish  nation  sank 
low.* 

*  Unfortanate  Lally  had  made  many  enem.e8, 
chiefly  by  bis  furious  temper.  They  ivero  powerful 
in  France,  while  he  waa  comparatively  a  stranger, 
thoaph  bom  In  the  country.  They  accused  him  of 
misconduct,  tyranny,  exactions,  betraying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  king.  At  length  the  outcry  against  hin& 
became  so  strong,  that  he  was  arrested,  confint>d  in 
the  Basttle,  kept  there  for  fifteen  moniha  without 
any  specific  charge,  then  brought  to  trial  and  kept 
on  trial  two  years ;  finally,  condemned  and  executed 
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Erea  the  English  colony  in  Ireland, 
though  it  sjinpathized  with  British  suc- 
cesaea,  to  which,  indeed,  it  contributed 
more  than  its  share  both  in  men  and 
in  money  (meaning  the  earnings  of  the 
subject  nation  as  well  as  its  own),  yet 
had  no  reason,  on  the  accession  of  this 
king,  to  congratulate  itself  on  its  happy 
and  prosperous  condition.  In  truth  the 
island  had  been  well  drained  of  its  reven- 
ues to  meet  the  increased  military  ex- 
penses of  Great  Britain;  and  it  had 
become  necessary  within  the  past  year 
(IY59)  to  raise  a  loan  of  £150,000,  on 
debentures  at  four  per  cent,  transferable, 
in  order  to  pay  the  increasing  arrears  on 
the  public  establishments.  Certain  duties 
were  granted  to  proYide  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
a:}  the  beginning  of  the  funded  debt  of 
Ireland.  But  in  the  beginning  of  1760, 
the  king  having  again  considerably  aug- 
mented his  military  forces,  Ireland  was 
required  to  raise  another  loan  of  £300,000, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  passed  the  Commons 
for  this  object  but  at  five  per  cent.  Then, 
as  it  was  fotind  that  the  first  loan  of 
£150,000  was  not  coming  in  at  four  per 
cent.,  an  additional  one  per  cent,  was 
offered  for  that  Thus,  when  George  in, 
came  to  the  throne,  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land were  considerably  embarrassed  and 
oppressed.  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  good 
authority  on  this  point,  in  his  work  on 
Uus  **  commercial  restrictions  of  Ireland,** 
otates,  indeed,  that  **all  Irishmen"  felt 
they  ought  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  in  that  crisis,  but  that  the  states- 
men of  the  latter  cotmtry  always  expected 
too  much;  and  while  they  looked  upon 
the  great  prosperity  and  wealth  of  thebr 
own  country,  had  not  sufilcient  considera- 
tion for  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  Two  or 
three  sentences  taken  from  this  book  (the 
Commercial  Restrictions)  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  island. 
••The  revenue  had  decreased  in  1755,  fell 
l«jwer  in  1756,  and  still  lower  in  1767.  In 
the  last  year  the  vaunted  prosperity  of 
Ireland  was  changed  into  misery  and 
distress,  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
wanted  food."  Again—"  The  public  ex- 
penses were  greatly  increased ;  the 
pensions  on  the  civil-list,  at  Lady-day, 
1759,  amounted  to  £55,497 ;  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  great  augmentation  of 
military  expense.  Six  new  regiments  and 
a  troop  were  raised  in  a  very  short  space 

Toltufre.  who  has  anifonnly  praised  Lally,  defends 
Jdm  in  his  l<nns  XV.;  and  afterwards  generously 
Treated  his  memory,  and  aided  his  »on  to  pro- 
can  the  decree  of  the  parliament  rehabUitatlng  the 
Mine  of  tbi*  hr«ve  and  "murdered"  man.  Louis 
IV'  Wm^eJf.  After  the  death  of  Lally,  exclaimed:— 
••  riey  l»«ve  aaw^rfnated  him.- 


of  time."  From  all  these  causes  the 
author  states  that  the  payment  out  of  the 
treasury  in  little  more  than  one  year  waa 
£703,957.  "  The  effects,"  he  continues, 
**  of  these  exactions  were  immediately  and 
severely  felt  by  the  kingdom.  These 
loans  could  not  be  supplied  by  a  poor 
country  without  draining  the  bankers  of 
their  cash ;  three  of  the  principal  houses 
(Clements,  Dawsons,  and  Mitchell)  among 
them,  stopped  payment;  the  three  remain- 
ing banks  in  Dublin  discounted  no  paper, 
and  in  fact  did  no  business.  Public  and 
private  credit  that  had  been  drooping  since 
the  year  1754,  had  now  fallen  prostrate. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  merchants  of 
Dublm  in  April,  1760,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Conmions,  the 
inability  of  the  former  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness was  universally  acknowledged,"  &c. 
The  scarcity  of  money  now  employed  in 
trade  or  improvements,  together  with  the 
laws  which  made  it  impossible  for 
Catholics  to  exercise  any  lucrative  in- 
dustry in  corporate  towns,  caused  more 
and  more  of  the  people  to  be  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  sheep-farming  alone. 
But  the  lot  of  these  poor  agriculturists 
was  hard,  for  the  landed  proprietors  under 
whom  they  had  to  live,  were  an  alien  and 
hostile  race,  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
humble  x>eople  around  them.  This  lamen- 
table circumstance  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  waa 
the  case  of  the  peasantry  ever  rendered 
bitterer  than  poverty  makes  it  at  any  rate, 
by  differences  of  race  and  of  religion.  In 
Ireland  they  found  themselves  face  to  face, 
not  two  classes,  but  two  nations ;  of  which 
the  one  had  substantially  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  the  other.  When  we 
add  to  this  that  one  of  these  two  nations 
had  despoiled  the  other  of  those  veiy 
lands  which  the  plundered  race  were  now 
glad  to  cultivate  as  rackrented  tenants ; 
and  also  that  the  dominant  nation  felt 
bound  to  hate  the  other,  both  as  **  rebels  ** 
who  needed  only  the  opportunity  to  rise 
and  cut  their  masters'  throats,  and  aa 
Papists  who  clung  to  the  '^danmable 
idolatry"  of  the  mass,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  difficulty  of  the  *'  land- 
lord and  tenant  question "  in  Ireland. 
We  have  now,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  era 
of  the  "  Whiteboy  "  organization,  which 
was  itself  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Rapparees,  and  which  in  its  turn  has  given 
birth  to  "Ribbonism,"  to  the  "Terry- 
Alts,"  and  finally  to  the  "Fenians.** 
The  principle  and  meaning  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  secret  Irish  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  same  at  all  times,  namely, 
the  instinct  of  resistance  to  legal  oppres- 
sion by  illegal  combinations  among  the 
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oppretied.  And  this  has  been  ineritable, 
and  for  from  bkmable,  under  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  countiy.  All  the  laws 
were  made  not  for,  but  against  the  great 
mass  of  the  people ;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  op- 
pressors; the  proscribed  race  saw  only 
mortal  enemies  on  the  bench,  enemies  in 
the  jury-box,  enemies  everywhere  all 
around,  and  were  continually  made  to  feel 
that  law  and  justice  were  not  for  them. 
This  of  course,  in  times  of  distress,  threw 
them  back  upon  the  only  resource  of  des* 
perate  men,  conspiracy,  intimidation,  and 
vengeance. 

We  have  seen  by  the  statements  of  Mr 
J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  that  in  the  last  year 
of  King  George  II.  *'  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  wanted  food.**  The  financial 
distress  soon  made  matters  still  worse, 
and  almost  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  king,  the  whole  island 
began  to  be  startled  by  formidable 
rumours  of  disturbances  and  tumults  in 
the  south.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
first  breaking  out  of  these  disorders  was 
that  many  landlords  in  Munster  began  to 
inclose  commons,  on  which  their  rack- 
rented  tenants  had,  up  to  that  time,  en- 
joyed the  right  of  commonage  as  some  com  • 
pensation  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  held  their  farms. 
The  inclosure  of  these  commons  took  away 
from  them  the  only  means  tl/ey  had  of 
lightening  their  burden  and  making  their 
hard  tenure  supportable.  In  Waterford, 
in  Cork,  and  in  Tipperary,  angry  crowds 
assembled,  tore  down  the  inclosures,  and 
sometimes  maltreated  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  putting  them  up.  The  ag- 
grieved peasantry  soon  combined  their 
operations,  associated  together  by  secret 
oaths,  and  these  confederates  began  to 
be  known  as  Whiteboys.  A  second  cause 
for  the  discontents,  which  soon  swelled 
the  society  of  Whiteboys,  was  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  tithe  proctors— persons 
who  farmed  the  tithes  of  a  parish  rector, 
and  then  screwed  the  utmost  farthing 
out  of  the  parishoners,  often  selling  out 
their  crops,  their  stock,  even  their  beds, 
to  make  up  the  subsidy  for  clergymen 
whose  ministrations  they  never  attended. 
Besistance,  therefore,  to  tithes,  and  the 
occasional  amputation  of  a  tithe  proctor's 
ears,  formed  a  large  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whiteboys.* 

*  See  Dr.  Carry's  Review.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary. See  also  Arthar  Young's  "  Tour  In  Ireland.** 
Yoong  was  one  of  the  moat  obsenrant  of  trayeUers, 
and  has  examined  this  whole  subject  in  «  very  fair 
spirit.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  state  of  the  people 
under  their  landlords: — *'  The  execution  of  the  law 
lies  very  much  in  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace 
many  of  whom  are  drawn  from  the  most  illiberal 


The  riots  of  these  few  forlorn  men,  were 
soon  construed  into  a  general  Popish  con- 
spiracy against  the  Qovemment;  because, 
indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Pa- 
pists, at  least  in  name;  although  it  was  well 
known  that  several  I1x)testant  gentlemea 
and  magistrates  of  considerable  influence 
in  that  province,  did  all  along,  for  their 
own  private  ends,  connive  at,  if  not  foment, 
these  tumults,  and  although  we  were 
assured  by  authority,  *'that  the  authors 
of  these  riots  consisted  indiscriminately 
of  persons  of  different  persuasions,  and 
that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his 
majesty's  person  or  government  appeared 
in  any  of  these  people."  TMs  was 
officially  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

This  authentic  declaration  was  ground- 
ed on  the  report  which  had  been  made  to 
Government  by  persons  of  admitted 
loyalty  and  eminence  in  the  law,  sent 
down  and  commissioned  some  time  before 
to  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  real 
causes  and  circumstances  of  these  riots ; 
which  report  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  going  judges  of  assize,  and  by  the 
dying  protestations  of  the  first  five  of 
these  unhappy  men,  who  were  executed 
in  1762  at  Waterford,  for  having  been 
present  at  the  burning  down  of  a  cabin, 
upon  the  information  of  one  of  their 
associates,  who  was  the  very  person  that 
with  his  own  hand  set  fire  to  it.  These 
men  immediately  before  their  execution, 
publicly  declared  and  took  God  to  witness, 

that  in  all  these  tumults  it  never  did 
enter  into  their  thoughts  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  Government.** 

A  considerable  force  of  regular  troops 
was  sent  to  the  south ;  some  savage  mili- 
tary execution  done;  which  was  again 
followed  by  fresh  outrages ;  and  the  dis- 
order continued  unabated  for  several 
years. 

About  the  same  time  when  Whiteboys 
first  began  to  be  heard  of,  various  other 
secret  societies  sprang  up  in  Ulster. 
These  associations  called  themselves  vari- 

class  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poor  man  lodg:es  a  com- 
plaint against  a  gentleman,  or  any  animal  that  chooaes 
to  call  itself  a  gentleman,  and  the  justice  issues  out 
a  summons  for  bis  appearance,  it  is  a  fixed  aCTront, 
and  he  will  infallibly  be  called  out.  Where  mannert 
are  in  conspiracy  against  tow,  to  whom  are  the  op- 
pressed people  to  have  recourse  ?  They  know  their 
situation  too  well  to  think  of  it ;  they  can  have  no 
defence  but  the  means  of  protection  from  one  gentle- 
man against  another,  who  probably  protects  his 
vassal  as  he  would  the  sheep  he  intends  to  eat. 

'*  The  culonrs  of  this  picture  arc  not  charged.  To 
assert  that  ail  these  cases  are  common,  would  be 
an  exaggeration;  but  to  say  that  an  unfeeling 
lamllord  will  do  all  this  with  impunity,  is  to  keep 
strictly  to  truth ;  and  what  is  liberty  but  a  farca 
and  a  jest,  if  its  blessings  are  received  as  the  favour 
of  kindness  and  humanltv.  Instead  of  being  the  in- 
heritance of  BioHT?'*— roiM9*<  Tour,  Dti,  EdiL, 
vui.  IL,  pp.  40,  41 
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omriy  HeartB-of-Steel,  Oak -Boys,  and 
Peep-of-Daj  Boys;  bat  their  members 
were  all  Protestants ;  and  their  grieyances 
and  objecta  were  in  part  connected  with 
landlord  oppression  and  clerical  exaction, 
partly  with  the  alleged  injustice  of  the 
employers  of  manufacturing  labour. 
These  latter  disturbances  were  soon  over, 
hecanae  first  the  grieyances  were  not  so 
de^Hseated,  and  next  because  the  parties 
on  the  two  sides  being  mainly  of  the  same 
race  and  religion,  the  enmity  and  exas- 
peration were  never  so  fierce,  and  were 
far  more  easily  appeased.  While  all  these 
last-named  conspiracies  speedily  dis- 
appeared, Whiteboyism  remained,  and 
under  one  form  or  another  must  remain 
till  Bnglish  domination  in  Ireland  shall 
be  abolished.  The  honest  English  tourist, 
Mr  Toung,  makes  some  reflections  on  these 
societiea  which  show  a  most  remarkable 
spirit  of  fairness,  for  an  Englishman 
writing  about  Ireland :  — 

^  Consequences  have  flowed  from  these 
oppressions  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  them.  In  England  we  have 
heard  much  of  Whiteboys,  Steel-Boys, 
Oak-Boys,  Peep-of-Day-Boys,  etc.  But 
tiieae  various  insurgents  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, for  they  are  very  different. 
The  proper  distinction  in  the  discontents 
of  the  people  is  into  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic All  but  the  Whiteboys  are  among 
the  manufacturing  Protestants  in  the 
north :  the  Whiteboys,  Catholic  labourers 
in  the  south.  From  the  best  intelligence 
I  could  gain,  the  riots  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  no  other  foundation,  but  such 
variations  in  the  manufacture  as  all 
fabrics  experience,  and  which  they  had 
themselves  known  and  submitted  to  before. 
The  case,  however,  was  different  with  the 
Whiteboys,  who  being  labouring  Catholics 
met  with  all  those  oppressions  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued in  full  submission  had  not  very 
severe  treatment  in  respect  of  tithes, 
united  with  a  great  speculative  rise  of 
rents  about  the  same  time,  blown  up  the 
flame  of  resistance;  the  atrocious  acts 
they  were  guilty  of  made  them  the  object 
of  general  indignation ;  acts  were  passed 
for  their  punishment,  which  seemed  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  Barbary ;  this 
arose  to  such  a  height,  that  by  one  they 
were  to  be  hanged  under  circumstances 
without  the  common  formalities  of  a 
trial,  which  though  repealed  by  the  follow- 
ing session  marks  the  spirit  of  punish- 
meat ;  while  others  remain  yet  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  would,  if  executed,  tend 
more  to  raise  than  quell  an  insurrection. 
From  ail  which  it  is  manifest  that  the 
gentlemen  of  IreUnd  never  thought  of  a 


radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real 
cause  of  disease,  which  in  fact  lay  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  the  wretches  they 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  them  change 
their  own  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor 
will  not  long  riot.  Treat  them  like 
men  who  ought  to  be  as  free  as  your- 
selves: put  an  end  to  that  system  of 
religious  persecution  which  for  seventy 
years  has  divided  the  kingdom  sgainst 
itself ;  in  these  two  circumstances  lies  the 
cure  of  insurrection,  perform  them  com- 
pletely, and  you  will  have  an  affectionate 
poor,  instead  of  oppressed  and  discontented 
vassals." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  little 
chance  these  indignant  and  well-meant 
remonstrances  had  of  meeting  with  atten- 
tion. 

The  troubles  in  Ulster,  though  they 
were  quite  unconnected  with  Whiteboyism 
— and  though  a  Catholic  would  no  more 
have  been  admitted  into  a  Heart-of-Steel 
lodge  than  into  a  vestry  meeting—  were  yet 
produced  by  hardship  and  oppression. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were  now, 
as  well  as  the  Catholics,  suffering  not  only 
by  the  Test  Act  and  the  tithes,  but  also  by 
the  difficulty  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  heavy  taxation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Government.  Emigration  to  America, 
therefore,  continued  from  the  northern 
seaports  ;  and  many  active  and  energetic 
families  were  every  season  seeking  a  new 
home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  was  now 
that  the  fathers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  James  Buchanan, 
and  other  eminent  American  statesmen, 
established  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
the  colonies.  These  exiles  were  the  men 
who  formed  the  "  Pennyslvania  Line  "  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  contributing  powerfully  to 
destroy  in  America  that  relentless  British 
domination  which  had  made  their  Irish 
homes  untenable.  While  the  exiled 
Catholics  on  the  European  continent 
were  eager  to  encounter  the  English 
power  upon  any  field,  those  other  Protes- 
tant exiles  in  America  were  ardently  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  uprooting  it  in  that 
hemisphere.  Yet  it  is  a  strange  and  sad 
reflection,  that  although  their  cause  and 
their  grievances,  while  at  home,  where 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  they  never 
could  bring  themselves  to  combine  to- 
gether ^Aer«  against  their  common  enemy 
and  oppressor.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, without  hesitation,  that  this  was 
exclusively  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters. They  hated  Popery  and  Papists 
even  more  intensely  tlum  did  the  English 
colonists  of  the  AngUcan  church:  they  had 
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submitted,  almost  gladly,  to  disabilities 
themselves,  because  thej  knew  that  the 
Catholics  were  subjected  to  still  worse, 
and  thej  were  unwilling,  bj  a  too  factious 
resistance  on  thdrpart,  to  embarrass  a 
system  of  policy  which  they  were  assured 
was  nc«df  1^  to  the  great  cause  of  Protes- 
tant ascendency.  They  might  suffer 
themselves,  but  they  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  common  enemy.  For 
this  mean  compliance  and  perverse  bigotry 
they  had  their  reward:  they  were  now 
flying  in  crowds  from  a  fair  and  fertile 
land  which  they  might  have  held  and  en- 
joyed for  ever,  if  they  had  united  their 
cause  with  those  who  were  enduring  the 
same  oppressions  from  the  same  tyrants. 

This  may  be  taken  as  completing  the 
picture  of  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  UI.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  poUti^  struggle  of  the  English 
colony. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  on 
the  whole  nearly  as  popular  a  viceroy  as 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was  recalled  in  1761, 
and  succeeded  by  Lord  Halifax.  A  new 
Parliament  was  summoned,  as  usual  for 
the  new  reign,  and  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile, 
was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin  city.  Several  other  new  members 
of  great  promise  nith  **  patriotic  "  aspira- 
tions, also  came  to  this  Parliament  ; 
amongst  whom  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  public  life,  the  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
as  member  for  Kilkenny.  This  eminent 
man  took  rank  very  soon  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  but  at  first  his  patiotism  was 
strictly  colonial,  that  is  to  say,  all  his 
care  was  for  the  English  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  And  when  the  growing 
power  and  rising  spirit  of  the  colonists 
soon  after  aspired  to  and  achieved  a  na- 
tional independence,  the  nationalty  he 
asserted  was  still  strictly  and  exclusively 
Protestant.  Flood  was  the  son  of  a 
former  chief  justice,  and  all  his  re- 
latives and  connections  were  of  the 
highest  Protestant  ascendency.  Yet, 
according  to  his  own  narrow  ideas,  it  can- 
not to  be  denied  that  Flood  was  a  patriot: 
that  is  to  say  a  determined  assertor  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
against  the  domination  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  other  members  of  the  Patriot  party 
appeared  in  that  Parliament,  Mr.  Denis 
Daly  and  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh. 

In  January,  1762,  Mr.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Halifax,  communicated  to 
the  Commons  the  rupture  with  Spain.  It 
is  not  essential  to  the  histoiy  of  Ireland 
to  follow  the  course  of  English  diplomatic 
and  military  proceedings  on  the  Continent. 


All  those  transactions  were  decided  on  and 
prosecuted  without  the  slightest  reference- 
to  the  interest  either  of  the  Irish  natioa 
or  of  the  British  colony ;  Ireland's  only 
concern  with  England's  wars  being  in  the 
continual  demands  for  money  and  men. 
Accordingly  an  immedite  augmentation 
of  five  battalions  was  now  required  by 
Government,  together  with  a  vote  of  credit 
for  raising  another  half-million  sterling. 
An  address  was  also  presented  by  the 
Conmions  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  crown,  praying  to- 
have  the  salary  of  that  official  raised  to 
^16,000  a  year.  Primate  Stone  was  still 
influential  in  the  Irish  government,  as  well 
as  the  former  **  Patriot,"  but  now  pen- 
sioner and  placeman,  Boyle,  earl  of 
Shannon.  The  extravagance  of  Govern- 
ment in  every  department,  the  reckleeS' 
ness  with  which  the  people  were  loaded 
with  taxation,  and  the  inmaense  system 
of  bribery  resorted  to  by  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  break  down  opposition  and 
purchase  assured  majorities  in  Parlia- 
ment, convinced  Lucas  and  his  friends  that 
there  could  be  no  beginning  of  redress  or 
remedy  for  these  evils  until  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  more  inmiediately 
responsible  to  the  people.  In  England 
Septennial  Parliaments"  had  been  the 
law  and  the  practice  for  some  time,  but 
in  Ireland  each  Parliament  was  still 
elected  for  the  life  of  the  king.  The- 
agitation  for  this  measure  of  septennial 
elections  occupied  the  Patriotic  party  for 
several  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1769-1768. 

T017  Ministry.— Failares  of  the  Fatrlots^Nortli- 
uinberland,  Yloeroy.— Mr.  Fltxgerald'a  speech  on 
pension-list.— Mr.  Perry's  address  on  the  nam 
sabject.— Effort  for  mitigation  of  the  Penal  Laws. 
—Mr.  Mason's  argument  for  allowing  Papists  to 
take  mortgages.— Rejected.— Death  of  Stone  auA 
Earl  of  Shannon.- Lord  Hartford,  Viceroys- 
Lucas  and  the  Patriots.— Their  continued  failures. 
—Increase  of  the  National  Oebt-  Townshead, 
Viceroy.- New  system.— The  "  Undertakers".— 
Septennial  Bill  changed  into  Octennial.— And. 
passed— Joy  of  the  People— Consequences  at 
this  measure.- Ireland  siUl  **  standing  on  her 
smaller  end.** — ^Newspapers  of  Dublin.— Qzatlan. 

Thb  government  of  Lord  Halifax  ended 
with  the  session  of  1762.  Tliis  year  i» 
considered  an  eventful  one  in  British 
annals.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  retired  from  the 
administration,  which  came  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  a  Tory,  as  high 
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MDd  Tiolent  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
without  absolute  Jaoobitism;  whose  ad- 
miiiistratioii  showed  that  the  thorough- 
gfostig  doctrines  of  prerogatiye  were  quite 
«i  congenisl  to  the  House  of  Hanorer  as 
eter  they  had  been  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
On  tiie  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  had  now  become  not  only  an  opulent 
4uid  influential  body,  but  thoroughly 
imtwi^  with  the  political  theories  of 
I4]ca8,  their  representative  (who  had 
lately  returned  from  his  exile  and  been 
zetumed  for  the  city),  presented  a  most 
grateful  address  to  Mr.  Pitt,  expressive 
of  their  admiration  of  his  principles,  and 
sincere  regret  that  the  coontry  was  de- 
prived of  his  services.  The  immediate 
•effect  of  the  change  of  administration 
upon  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  demon- 
atzmtes,  however,  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  corruption  which  had  there  p^etrated 
JO  deep  into  the  whole  body  politic  of  the 
Engiidi  colony  in  Ireland.  On  the  very 
ilrst  day  of  the  last  session  (22nd  October, 
1761)  the  Commons  had  ordered  "that 
leave  be  g^ven  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a 
hill  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments'* 
/the  Septennial  Bi]I\  in  imitation  of  the 
^ptenmal  law  of  England.  Dr.  Lucas, 
Sir.  Perry,  and  Mr.  George  Lowther,  were 
ordered  to  report  and  bring  up  the  bilL  It 
was  recelved,read,committed;  amendments 
were  proposed  and  accepted ;  in  the  course 
of  December  in  that  year,  the  heads  of  the 
bill  being  reported  from  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  were  finally  agreed  to. 
But  before  any  further  step  was  tsken, 
X<ord  Bute  and  his  Tory  ministry  came  in, 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
Speaker  should  attend  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  give  him  the  bill  for  transmission  to 
Xondon,  in  the  ususl  form,  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  108  against  forty- 
three.  This  majority  of  sixty-five  upon  a 
question  so  reasonable,  so  necessary,  and 
«o  constitutional,  shows  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  Patriotic  interest  in  Ireland  after 
the  late  changes ;  the  reduction  of  which 
was  very  artfully  effected  by  the  two  first 
cf  the  lords  justices.  Primate  Stone,  the 
JBarl  of  Shannon,  and  Mr.  John  Ponsonby, 
the  Speaker.  Thus  was  Mr.  Lucas's  first 
Patriotic  biU  lost,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
Api>ointment  and  mortification  of  the 
people  ont  of  doors.  It  is  highly  material 
to  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  Patriots 
fell  off  in  Parliament,  tiiey  sprang  up  out 
of  it.  This  ministerial  triumph  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  popular  disturbance,  but  by 
deep  and  general  disappointment.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  gave 
ejpresaioD,  calmly  and  temperately,  to  the 
fediDgs  of  the  people,  in  a  series  of  resolu- 


tions, one  of  which  is  worth  transcribing, 
as  illustrating  the  strictly  Protestant 
character  of  all  this  patriotism.  **  Resolved, 
That  the  clandestine  arts  which  are  usually 
practised  (and  have  been  sometimes  detec- 
ted) in  obstructing  of  bills  tending  to 
promote  the  Protestant  interest,  ought  to 
make  Protestants  the  more  active  in  sup- 
porting the  Septennial  Bill ;  the  rather,  as 
no  doubt  can  remain,  that  a  septennial 
limitation  of  Parliaments  would  render 
the  generality  of  landlords  assiduous  in 
procuring  Protestant  tenants,  and  that 
the  visible  advantage  accruing  would 
induce  others  to  conform."  His  failure 
did  not  daunt  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Lucas. 
He  presented  the  heads  of  bills  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  and  for  vacating  the  seats 
of  members,  who  would  accept  any 
lucrative  office  or  employment  from  the 
crown,  and  of  persons  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
AU  these  measures  failed ;  the  Court 
party  under  Lord  Bute  was  now  supreme 
But  this  Court  party  had  adopted  a  dif 
ferent  language.  It  was  no  longer  called 
the  Engli^  interest,  for  Primate  Stone  was 
too  go<xi  a  politician  to  keep  up  that  offen- 
sive term,  after  he  had  so  successfully 
brought  over  some  of  the  leading  Patriots 
to  his  side,  who  in  supporting  all  the 
measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  affected 
to  do  so,  still  as  Irish  Patriots,  Among 
these  Irish  Patriots  who  had  thus  pru- 
dently sold  themselves,  and  were  zealous 
to  give  good  value  for  their  purchase- 
money,  was  Boyle,  earl  of  Shannon. 

The  Earl  of  Halifax  had  been  recalled, 
and  was  succeeded  as  lord-lieutenant  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  new 
viceroy  opened  a  session  of  Parliament,  in 
October,  1763,  in  a  speech  wherein  he 
expressed,  in  theking's  name,  his  majesty's 
just  and  gracious  regard  for  a  dutiful  and 
loyal  people,  and  congratulated  them  on 
the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  They 
would  much  rather  have  had  their  Sep- 
tennial Bill. 

The  next  efforts  of  the  Patriots  were 
directed  against  the  pension  list,  which 
had  grown  to  be  an  enormous  evil  and 
oppression;  but  the  first  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king  on  this  subject  was 
negatived,  on  a  dirision  of  112  against 
seventy-three.  So  weak  was  now  the 
Patriotic  cause  in  the  Conunons.  Pensions 
continued  to  be  larished  with  unchecked 
profusion.  The  debate,  however,  on  this 
motion  was  warm  and  spirited.  Mr  J. 
Fitzgerald  took  the  lead  on  the  Patriot 
side.  He  stated  (and  was  not  contradicted) 
that  the  pensions  then  charged  upon  the 
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ciTil  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £72,000  per 
annum,  besides  the  French  and  military 
pensions,  and  besides  the  sums  paid  for 
old  and  now  unnecessary  employments, 
and  those  paid  in  unnecessary  additions 
to  the  salaries  of  others:  that  the  pensions, 
therefore,  exceeded  the  ciTil  list  aboye 
£42,000 :  that  not  only  since  the  House  in 
1767  had  voted  the  increase  of  pensions 
alarming,  had  they  been  yearly  increased ; 
but  that  in  the  time  of  a  most  ezpenftive 
war,  and  when  the  country  had  willingly 
and  cheerfully  increased  a  very  consider- 
able national  debt ;  and  when  the  addi- 
tional influence  of  the  crown  from 
the  levying  of  new  regiments  might  well 
have  prevented  the  necessity  of  new  pen- 
sionary gratifications.  He  then  drew  a 
piteous  portnut  of  the  country ;  not  one- 
third  peopled;  two-thirds  of  the  people 
imemployed,  consequently  indolent, 
wretched,  and  discontented ;  neither 
foreign  trade,  nor  home  consumption 
sufficient  to  distribute  the  conveniences 
of  life  among  them  with  reasonable 
equality,  or  to  pay  any  tax  proportionable 
to  their  number.  What  new  mode  of 
taxation  could  be  devised?  Would  they 
tax  leather  where  no  shoes  were  worn, 
or  ttdlow  where  no  candles  were  burned  ? 
They  could  not  tax  the  roots  of  the  earth 
and  the  water  on  which  the  wretched 
peasantiy  existed;  they  could  tax  no 
commodity  that  would  not  defeat  itself, 
by  working  a  prohibition.  He  then 
entered  into  the  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  crown  over  the  public 
revenue,  and  strongly  resisted  the  as- 
sumed right  of  charging  the  public  re- 
venue with  private  pensions.  The  crown, 
he  contend^  had  a  public  and  private 
revenue:  the  public  it  received  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public  ;  the  private  it 
received  in  its  own  right;  &e  former 
arose  out  of  temporary  duties,  and  was 
appropriated  by  Parliament  to  specific 
public  purposes,  and  was  not  left  to  the 
discretionary  disposal  of  the  crown.  The 
latter  did  not  in  Ireland  exceed  £7,000 
per  annum,  and  the  pensions  amounting 
to  £72,000  exceeded  the  fund,  which  could 
alone  be  charged  with  them  by  £65,000 
I)er  annum. 

The  Court  party  strenuously  resisted 
these  arguments,  as  an  unconstitutional 
and  indecent  attack  upon  the  prerogative ; 
insisting  that  the  regal  dignity  should  be 
supported  by  a  power  to  rewaid  as  well  as 
to  punish ;  that  the  king  was  not  to  hold 
a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  barren  sceptre 
in  the  other ;  that  the  two  great  springs 
of  all  actions  were  hope  and  fear;  and 
where  fear  only  operated,  love  coidd  have 


no  place ;  with  many  other  slavish  phrases 
usuid  in  such  a  case. 

In  this  war  against  the  pension  list  the 
most  active  member  of  the  Commons  was 
Mr.  Ferry,  member  for  Limerick.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  charge,  and  moved 
an  address  to  the  king— but  with  his 
usual  want  of  success  —  remonstrating^ 
against  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
the  Government.  The  address  was  not 
adopted,  but  a  few  sentences  of  it  contain 
facts  worth  recording. 

That  the  expenses  of  the  present 
military  establishment  amounts  in  two 
years  to  the  sum  of  £980,956  19s.  The 
civil  establishment  to  £242,966  10s.  9d. ; 
to  which  must  be  added  at  the  most 
moderate  computation  £300,000  for  extra- 
ordinary and  contingent  expenses  of 
Government.  That  these  sums  added 
together  amount  to  the  sum  of  £1,623,912 
9s.  9d.  That  to  answer  this  expense,  the 
whole  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  the  ad- 
ditional as  well  as  hereditary  duties, 
exclusive  of  the  loan  duties,  which  are 
but  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
£660,000,  the  present  national  debt, 
amount  to  the  sum  of  £1,209,864  at  a 
medium  for  fourteen  years ;  so  that  the 
expense  of  the  nation  for  these  last  two 
years  must  exceed  its  whole  revenue  in  a 
sum  of  £814,248  9s.  9d.,  which  deficiency 
being  added  to  the  national  debt,  most 
leave  this  kingdom  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament  near  £1,000,000  in  debt. 
*  *  *  That  the  imports,  exports,  and 
home  consumption  of  this  kingdom  are 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  they  can  bear. 
That  any  addition  to  these  taxes,  instead 
of  increasing,  must  lessen  the  revenue. 
That  nothing  now  remains  to  be  taxed 
but  our  lands,  which .  are  already  loaded 
with  quit  rents,  crown  rents,  composition 
rents,  and  hearth  money.  That  if  the 
present  establishments  are  to  continue, 
the  debt  of  the  nation  must  constantly 
increase,  and  in  the  end  prove  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  kingdom." 

All  these  reclamations  against  pensions 
and  other  wasteful  or  corrupt  expendi- 
tures, proved  utterly  unavailing,  and  the 
evil  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  true 
remedy  was  discovered,  in  1782. 

But  this  year  1763  is  remarkable  for 
the  first  Parliamentary  effort  ever  made  / 
in  Ireland  to  mitigate,  in  a  very  small 
degree,  the  Penal  Code  against  Catholics. 
They  had  been  disabled,  ever  since  Queen 
Anne's  time,  from  taking  landed  security 
by  way  of  mortgage  on  money  lent.  But 
this  was  found  inconvenient,  not  only  to 
them  (which  would  have  mattered  noth- 
ing), but  also  to  Protestants  who  wanted 
to  borrow  money.    The  Catholics,  shut 
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oat  from  political  power,  had  been  in- 
dustrioiis  and  thriftj :  many  of  them  were 
rich,  but  haTing  no  security  at  home,  they 
bad  myested  tiieir  money  abroad,  and 
thence  had  sometimes  come  the  supplies 
for  Jacobite  inrasions.  On  the  25th 
NoTember,  1768,  Mr  Mason  rose  in  his 
place  and  reminded  the  House  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  heads  of  a  bill 
had  been  passed  for  empowering  Papists 
to  lend  money  on  mortgages  of  real 
estate,*  and  that  the  bill  had  been 
CQshioned  by  the  English  Priyy  Conncil. 
He  moTed  accordingly  for  leave  to  bring 
in  another.  Some  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  measure  are  yery  notable. 
Mr  Mason  urged  that  money  was  always 
power,  and  that  money  which  is  placed  in 
Protestant  hands,  upon  mortgage,  is 
power  in  fayour  of  the  State;  the  same 
money,  in  the  hands  of  the  Papists  unlent, 
supposing  the  Papist  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  was  power  against  it.  Besides 
money  was  not  a  load,  but  transitory 
property;  a  Papist,  possessed  only  of 
money,  had  no  local  interest  in  the 
country,  but  a  Papist  mortgagee  had ;  he 
would  be  engaged  to  supi>ort  the  Goyem- 
ment  in  point  of  interest :  his  security  for 
his  money  was  good,  while  Goyemment 
subsisted,  and  in  the  conyulsion  that 
always  attends  the  subversion  of  Goyem- 
ment, it  would  at  least  become  doubtful ; 
besides,  the  greater  the  advantages  which 
the  Papists  receive  under  the  present  con- 
stitution, the  more  they  must  desire  its 
continuance,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  the  Papists  were  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Protestant  subjects, 
there  would  scarce  be  a  practical  Jacobite 
among  them,  whatever  there  might  be  in 
theory.  "I  should,  therefore,  be  glad 
that  the  bill  should  have  another  trial,  and 
ahall  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads 
of  a  bill  to  empower  Papists  to  lend 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  land,  and  to 
me  for  the  same." 

Bfr.  Le  Hunte  said  that  he  thought 
the  bill  proposed  would  eventually  make 
Papists  proprietors  of  great  part  of  the 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which 
would  certainly  extend  their  influence, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  trusting 
to  the  use  they  would  make  of  it, 
upon  a  supposition  that  their  interests 
would  get  the  better  of  their  prin- 
ciples. That  the  act  mentioned  to  have 
passed  the  last  session,  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  division,  there  being  a  majority  of 

•  There  is  no  entry  of  tWt  former  blD,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Maaon,  on  the  Joumals  of  Pnrliament 
Mr.  Flowden  *'UmenUthAt  thoee  Joamals  are  so 
HttJe  to  be  relied  npon  when  matters  relating  to  the 
refhHi^  Are  tbe  subject  of  entry.** 


no  more  than  twelve  m  its  lavour,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  passed  at  all,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  some  artful  management, 
it  being  brought  in  the  very  last  day  of 
session,  when  no  more  than  sixty-two 
members  were  present.  He,  therefore, 
begged  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  postpone  his  motion  till  Monday, 
as  the  House  was  then  thin,  and  gentlemen 
would  thus  have  time  to  consider  the  sub 
ject,  which  was  of  very  great  importance 
He  added,  that  as  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  that  such  a  bill  should  not  pass,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  no  heads 
of  such  bill  should  be  brought  in,  as  it 
was  cruel  to  raise  expectations  which 
would  probably  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Mason  consenteid  to  postx)one  his 
motion.  Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  Mr.  Mason  presented  to  the 
House,  according  to  order,  heads  of  a  bill 
to  ascertain  what  securities  might  be  taken 
by  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion 
for  money  lent  or  to  be  lent  by  them,  and 
also  what  remedies  they   might  enforce. 

The  House  rejected  the  bill :  188  for 
the  rejection,  and  53  against  it.  Another 
motion  was  then  made  to  bring  in  a  bill 
enabling  Papists  to  take  securities  upon 
lands,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  never  medcUe  with  the  possession  thereof; 
which  was  immediately  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  44.  Yet  this  was  a  proposal 
for  a  very  sligh  modification  of  the  Penal 
Code  on  one  single  point ;  and  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  such  modification  would 
be  useful  to  the  Protestants  and  would 
serve  the  Protestant  interest.  Its  recep- 
tion marks  the  stage  of  advance  which 
principles  of  religious  freedom  had  then 
reached. 

In  December,  1764,  Primate  Stone  and 
the  £arl  of  Shannon  both  happily  died. 
There  was  no  hope  of  any  mitigation  in 
the  system  of  corruption  and  oppression 
so  long  as  that  league  between  the  English 
Primate  and  the  purchased"  Irish  Patriot" 
subsisted. 

The  Earl  of  Hartford  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  opened  the  session  in  1765. 
In  December  of  that  year  died  at  Borne,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  person  variously 
termed  King  James  III.,  the  Pretender, 
the  "King  over  the  water."  He  had 
borne  his  misfortunes  with  great  fortitude 
and  equanimity ;  and  sometimes  went  to 
pass  the  carnival  at  Venice.  His  death  at 
last  made  no  impression  in  Ireland,  uui 
was  almost  imknown  there. 

The  Patriotic  party  in  Parliament  was 
now  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  ebb.  It 
would  be  wearisome  to  detail  all  the 
motions  uniformly  defeated,  for  inquiries 
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into  the  pension  list,  and  into  improper 
and  corrupt  appointments  to  the  jadicial 
bench.  The  Patriots  tried  another  plan 
—an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  setting 
forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  king- 
dom, asking  for  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Privy  Council  which  had 
cushioned  their  Bill  for  better  securing  the 
Freedom  of  ParUamenl,  and  asking  for  a 
return  of  &e  patents  granted  in  reversion, 
etc.  But  the  Court  partj  moved,  and 
carried,  that  in  lieu  of  the  words  **  the 
sense  of  their  miserable  condition,"  they 
should  insert  the  words :  **  their  happy  con- 
dition under  his  majeetifs  auMpieUms  govern- 


Still,  ever  since  the  death  of  Stone  and 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  the  party  of  inde- 
pendence was  making  some  progress  in 
Parliament.  Lucas  worked  hud,  and 
was  well  sustained  by  his  constituents  in 
Dublin.  He  made  many  converts  to  his 
Septennial  Bill  amongst  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  to  purchase  back  some  of 
these  converts  put  the  Government  to 
considerable  expense — which,  it  is  true, 
they  found  means  to  charge  to  the  people. 
A  new  bill  was  transmitted,  through  Ix>rd 
Hartford,  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments,  and  again  it  was  stopped  by 
the  English  JPrivy  Council.  Another  bill 
was  introduced  this  session  **  to  prevent 
the  buying  and  selling  of  offices  which 
concern  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
the  collection  of  His  Majesty's  revenue ;" 
but  it  was  voted  down  in  the  Commons 
and  never  even  went  to  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  national  debt  was 
steadily  increasing. 

In  the  year  1765  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
although  considerably  increased  upon  the 
whole  receipt,  still  fdl  so  far  short  of  the 
ezi)en8es  of  Government,  that  £100,000 
was  directed  to  be  raised  at  four  p^  cent., 
and  the  principal  due  upon  the  different 
loans  was  ordered  to  be  consolidated  into 
one  sum,  making  in  the  whole  £596,000 
at  five  per  cent,  which  remained  due  at 
Lady-day.  The  debt  of  the  nation  then 
amounted  to  £508,874  5s.  9fL  There 
was  this  year  a  great  scarcity  of  grain, 
as  likewise  a  general  failure  of  potatoes, 
which  was  severely  felt  by  the  lower 
ranks.  The  legislature  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose :  they  passed  an  act  to 
stop  the  distilleries  for  a  certain  time 
(which  consequently  produced  a  decrease 
in  the  Excise),  and  also  an  act  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  com ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  it  is  recited,  that  it  was  apprehended 
there  was  not  sufficient  com  in  the  king- 
dom for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  until 
the  harvest. 

On  this  last  act  a  new  controversy  arose. 


When  the  bill  was  sent  to  England,  the 
Privy  Council  there  inserted  into  it  a 
disp^uing  power  in  favour  of  the  crown : 
— the  king  might  by  his  simple  order  in 
in  council  permit  the  exportation  of  grain 
or  flour,  any  thing  in  the  act  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
Patriots  vainly  resisted  this  alteration : 
they  alleged  that  even  under  the  restric- 
tions of  Poyning's  Law,  the  king  had 
only  power  of  assent  or  dissent ;  not « 
power  of  alteration,  which  from  its  nature 
imports  a  deliberate  power  that  could  not 
exist  save  in  the  Lonla  and  Commons  of 
Ireland.  All  resistance,  however,  was 
unavailing,  and  the  bill  was  passed  as 
altered. 

Lord  Hartford  had  not  on  this  occasion 
asserted  the  prerogative  and  served  the 
English  interests  so  zealously  as  had  been 
expected  of  him.  Therefore  he  was  re- 
called; and  after  a  short  interrtanum, 
under  lords  justices  (for  the  last  time). 
Lord  Townshend  was  sent  to  Ireland,  in 
October,  1767. 

This  nobleman  was  selected  to  introduce 
a  very  important  change  in  the  system  of 
goveming  Ireland.  In  order  to  attempt 
the  arduous  task  of  supplanting  the  deep- 
rooted  influence  of  the  Irish  oligarchy,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  lord-lieutenant, 
to  whom  that  power  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred, should  be  endowed  with  those 
qualities  that  were  most  likely  to 
ingratiate  him  with  the  Irish  nation. 
The  new  lord-lieutenant  excelled  all 
his  predecessors  in  that  convivial  ease, 
pleasantry,  and  humour,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Irish  of  every  description.  The 
majority  which  had  been  so  dearly  bought 
in  the  Commons,  by  those  who  had  here- 
tofore had  the  management  of  the  Engliak 
interest^  was  now  found  not  altogether  so 
tractable  as  it  had  heretofore  been.  There 
were  three  or  four  grandees  who  had  such 
an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  their  coalition  would,  at  any  time, 
give  them  a  clear  majority  upon  any  ques- 
tion. To  gain  these  had  been  the  chief 
anxiety  of  former  governors  :  they  were 
sure  to  bring  over  a  proportionate  number 
of  dependants,  and  it  nad  been  the  un- 
guarded maxim  to  permit  subordinate 
graces  and  favours  to  flow  from  or  through 
the  hands  of  these  leaders.*  Formerly 
these  principals  used  to  stipulate  with 
each  new  lord-lieutenant,  whose  office 
was  biennial  and  residence  but  for  six 
months,  upon  what  terms  they  would 
carry  the  king's  business  through  the 
House :  so  that  they  might  not  improperly 
be  called  undtrtdcers.  They  provided, 
that  the  disposal  of  all  Court  favoura 
•PhiLSunr..  p.  «7 
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whether  places,  pensions,  or  prefermentSf 
should  pass  through  their  hands,  in  order 
to  keep  their  suite  in  an  absolute  state  of 
dependence  upon  themselves.  All  applica- 
tloDs  were  made  by  the  leader,  who 
claimed  as  aright  the  pririlege  of  gratify- 
ing his  friends  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Whenever  such  demands  were 
not  complied  with,  then  were  the  measures 
of  Government  sure  to  be  crossed  and 
obstructed ;  and  the  session  of  Parliament 
became  a  constant  struggle  for  power 
between  the  heads  of  parties,  who  used  to 
force  themselves  into  the  office  of  lord 
justice  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their 
interest.  This  evil  had  been  seen  and 
lamented  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Ms 
resolution  and  preparatory  steps  for  under- 
mining it  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  immediate  recall,  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  danger,  which  his  wisdom*  was 
thought  alone  competent  to  avert. 

This  was  the  system  of  which  Lord  Clare 
aaid,  ''The  Government  of  England  at 
length  opened  their  eyes  to  the  defects 
and  dangers  of :  they  shook  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  were  unable  to  break 
it  down.** 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  administration  was  to  break  up  the 
monopolizing  system  of  this  oligarchy. 
He  in  part  succeeded,  but  by  means 
ruinous  to  the  country.  The  subalterns 
were  not  to  be  detached  from  their  chiefs, 
but  by  similar  though  more  powerful 
means  than  those  by  which  they  had  en- 
listed xmder  their  banner.  The  streams 
of  favdhr  became  not  only  multiplied, 
but  enlarged.  Every  individual  now 
looked  up  directly  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  claimed  and  received  more  copious 
draughts.  Thus,  under  colour  of  destroy- 
ing an  overgrown  aristocratic  power,  all 
parliamentary  independence  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Government.  The 
innovation  naturally  provoked  the  desert- 
ed few  to  resentment.  They  took  refuge 
under  the  shelter  of  patriotism,  and  they 
inveighed  with  less  effect  against  the 
venality  of  the  system,  merely  because  it 
hail  taken  a  new  direction,  and  was  some- 
what enlarged.  The  bulk  of  the  nation, 
and  some,  though  vt  ry  few,  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  were  earnest, 
firm,  and  implacable  against  it 

The  arduous  task  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend  had  assumed  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  a  cot^  ck  main :  forces  so  engaged,  so 
marshalled,  and  so  conunanding  rather 
than  commanded,  as  he  found  the  Irish 
Parliament,  were  not  to  be  dislodged  by  a 
sudden  charge:  regular,  gradi^,  and 
cautioua  approaches  were  to  be  made: 
it  waa  requisite  that  the  chief  ^vernor 


should  first  be  popular,  and  then  power- 
ful, before  he  could  be  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful. His  lordship,  therefore,  to  those 
convivial  fascinations  to  which  Irish 
society  was  so  sensible,  superadded  as 
many  personal  favours,  as  the  fiscal  stores 
could  even  promise  to  answer,  which  in  a 
I)eople  of  quick  and  warm  sensibility 
creates  a  something  very  like  momentary 
gratitude;  and  in  order  the  more  oom- 
pletely  to  seat  himself  in  that  effective 
power,  which  was  requisite  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  judiciously  fixed  upon  a  favourite 
object  of  the  wishes  and  attempts  of  the 
Patriots  to  sanction  with  his  countenance 
and  support. 

This  was  the  long-wished-for  Septennial 
Bill. 

Dr.  Lucas  had  several  times  failed  in  his 
endeavours  to  procure  a  bill  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  Now,  ho\vever, 
a  Septennial  Bill  was  transmitted,  and 
was  returned  with  an  alteration  in  point 
of  time,  having  been  changed  into  an 
Octennial  one.  There  appears  to  havo 
been  some  unfair  manoeuvring  in  the 
British  cabinet,  in  order  by  a  side  wind 
to  deprive  the  Irish  of  that,  which  they 
dared  not  openly  refuse  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  transmission  was  made  of  another 
popular  bill  for  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  in  which  they  had  also  inserted 
some  alteration.  It  was  expected  that 
the  violent  tenaciousness  of  the  Irish 
Commons  for  the  privilege  of  not  havinj]? 
their  heads  of  biUs  altered  by  the  English 
ministers,  would  have  induced  them  to 
reject  any  bill,  into  which  such  an  altera- 
tion had  been  introduced.  In  this  the 
English  cabinet  was  deceived :  the  Irish 
Commons  waived  the  objecton  as  to  the 
limitation  bill,  in  order  to  make  sure  at 
last  of  what  they  had  so  long  tried  in 
vain  to  procure,  but  objected  on  this  very 
account  to  the  judges  bill,  which  was 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  with  altera- 
tions :  for  although-  this  latter  bill  had 
been  particularly  recommended  in  the 
speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  it  was  on 
account  of  an  alteration  inserted  in  it  in 
England,  unanimously  rejected. 

No  sooner  was  the  Octennial  Bill  re- 
turned, than  the  Commons  voted  a 
respectful  and  grateful  address  to  the 
throne,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  accept 
their  imfeigned  and  g^rateful  acknowledg-  * 
ments  for  the  condescension  so  signally 
manifested  to  his  subjects  of  that  king- 
dom, in  returning  the  bill  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  which  they  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  gracious  mark  of 
paternal  benevolence,  but  as  a  wise  result 
of  royal  deliberation.  And  when  the 
royal  assent  had  been  given,  the  action 
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was  BO  grateful  to  the  people,  that  they 
took  the  hones  from  the  yiceroy's  coach, 
and  drew  him  from  the  parliament  house 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  raptures  of 
applause  and  exultation.  But  his  lord- 
ship's popularity  did  not  last  long.  By 
diverting  the  channel  of  favour,  or  rather 
by  diyiding  it  into  a  multitude  of  little 
streams,  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  taught  to  look  up  to  him, 
not  only  as  the  source,  but  as  the  dispen- 
ser of  every  gratification.  Not  even  a 
commission  in  the  revenue,  worth  above 
JUO  a  year,  could  be  disposed  of,  without 
his  approbation.  Thus  wero  the  old 
undertakers  given  to  understand,  that 
thero  was  another  way  of  doing  business 
than  through  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  much  violence  on  both  sides,  that 
he  at  length  effected  his  purpose.  The 
immediate  sufferers  did  not  fail  to  call 
this  alteration  in  the  system  of  governing, 
an  innovation,  which  they  artfully  taught 
the  people'  to  resent  as  a  national 
grievance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
Patriots  had  now  gained  their  famous 
measure,  not  indeed  as  a  Septennial,  but 
at  least  as  an  Octennial  Bill,  which  was 
to  have  been  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  State ;  its  effects  were  far  from 
answering  their  expectations.  Extrava- 
gance and  corruption  still  grew  and 
spread  under  Lord  Townshend*s  adminis- 
tration. Proprietors  of  boroughs  found 
their  property  much  enhanced  in  value, 
because  there  was  a  market  for  it  every 
eight  years.  The  reflections  of  Thomas 
McNevin  on  this  subject  are  very  just : 
— *^  Some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  benefits 
produced  by  this  bill  in  the  way  designed 
by  its  f ramers ;  but  no  one  doubted  that 
the  spirit  discovered  by  the  Patriot  party 
in  the  House  produced  effects  at  the  time 
and  somewhat  later,  which  cannot  be 
overstated  or  overvalued.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  doubted  whether  any  measure,  how- 
ever beneficial  in  itself,  could  in  those 
days  of  venality  and  oppression,  with  a 
constitution  so  full  of  blemishes,  and  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  infiuencing  the  best 
and  ablest  men  of  the  day,  such  as  Lucas 
for  example,  could  be  productive  of  any 
striking  or  permanent  advantage.  We 
must  not  be  astonished,  then,  that  the 
Octennial  Bill  was  found  incommen- 
surate with  the  exx>ectations  of  the 
Patriots,  who  might  have  looked  for  the 
reasons  of  this  and  similar  disappoint- 
ments in  their  own  venality,  intolerance, 
fickleness,  and  shortcomings,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  reflect  on  themselves  and 
their  motives.  The  real  advantages  are 
to    be    found   in   the   principles    pro- 


pounded   and    the    spirit   displayed  in 
the  debates.'** 

In  short,  no  mere  reforms  in  parlia* 
mentary  elections  or  procedure  could 
avail  to  create  in  this  English  colony 
either  a  national  spirit  or  national  pro- 
portions, or  to  stay  the  corruption  and 
venality  so  carefully  organized  by  English 
governors  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  it  down,  so  long  as  the  colony 
did  not  associate  with  itself  the  multita 
dinous  masses  of  the  Catholic  people^ 
so  long  as  half  a  million  had  to  hold  downL 
and  coerce  over  two  millions  of  disarmed 
and  disfranchised  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  contend  with  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  Great  Britain.  Nationality 
in  Ireland  was  necessarily  fated  to  be- 
delusive  and  evanescent. 

*'  So  long  »•  Ireland  did  pretend. 

Like  sngar-loaf  tarned  ai>slde  down, 
To  etand  npon  its  imaller  end/*t 
In  the  year  1767,  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  was  estimated,  or  in  part  calcu* 
lated,  at  2,644,276,  and  of  these  less  than 
half  a  million  were  Protestants  of  the 
two  sects. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  in  this  oppressive  minority  there- 
began  to  be  developed  a  very  strongs* 
political  vitality,  chiefly  owing  to  the- 
strong  personal  interest  which  every  one 
had  in  public  affairs,  and  to  the  spread  of 
political  information,  through  newspapers 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  very  able  speeches- 
which  now  began  to  give  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a  just  celebrity.  Dr.  Lucas  con* 
ducted  the  FrumaiCs  Journal^  which  wa» 
established  very  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  III.  This  journal  was  soon 
followed  by  another  called  the  Hihemiart 
Journal,  Flood,  Hussey,  Burgh,  Yelver- 
ton,  and  above  all,  Grattan,  contributed 
to  these  papers.  In  the  administration  of 
Lord  Townshend  appeared  the  Dublin 
Mercury,  a  satirical  sheet  avowedly  pat- 
ronized by  Government.  It  was  intended 
to  turn  Patriots  and  Patriotism  into 
ridicule:  but  the  Government  had  not 
all  the  laughers  on  its  side. 
•  A  witty  warfare  was  carried  on  against 
Lord  Townshend  in  a  collection  of  letters 
on  the  affairs  and  history  of  Barataria, 
by  which  was  intended  Ireland.  The 
letters  of  Posthumas  and  Pericles,  and 
the  dedication,  were  written  by  Henry 
Grattan,  at  the  time  of  the  publication, 
a  very  young  man.  The  principal  papers, 
and  all  the  history  of  Barataria, 
the  latter  being  an  account  of  Lord 
Townshend*s  administration,  his  protest, 
and  his  prorogation,  were  the  composition 

•  McNevin'e  History  of  the  Volanteen. 
t    Moore.    Memoir  of  Cuptain  Kock. 
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of  Sir  HerculeB  liangruhe.  Two  of  his 
witticisms  are  still  remembered,  as  being, 
in  fact,  short  essays  on  the  politics  of  Ire- 
land. Riding  in  the  park  with  the  lord- 
lieatenant,  his  excellencj  complained  of 
his  predecessors  having  left  it  so  damp 
and  marshj;  Sir  Hercules  obserred, 
^^they  were  too  much  engaged  in  draining 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom."  Being  asked 
where  was  the  best  and  truest  historj  of 
Ireland  to  be  found ?  he  answered :  "In 
the  continuation  of  Eapin." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


1763— 1767. 


Seiim  Off  TfliTor  In  Monster.— Hanl«r  of  Fatber 
Sbeehy. — **ToIermtioo,**  under  the  House  of 
Ilanorer. — ^Precarious  condition  of  Catholic  Clergy. 
—Primates  in  hiding.— Worliing  of  the  Penal 
Laws. — Teatimcoy  of  Arthur  Young. 

CoKTEMPORAmouBLT  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggles  for  the  Octennial  Act, 
and  for  arresting,  if  possible,  the  public 
extravagance  and  corruption,  there  was 
going  on  in  an  obscure  parish  of  Tip- 
perary,  one  of  those  dark  transactions 
which  were  so  common  in  Ireland  during 
all  this  century  as  to  excite  no  attention, 
and  leave  scarcely  a  record — the  judicial 
murder  of  Father  Nicholas  Sheehy.  His 
story  is  a  true  and  striking  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  nation  in  those 
days,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  at  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  principal 
Tictim,  have  caused  the  full  details  to  be 
handed  down  to  us,  minutely  and  with  the 
clearest  evidence. 

The  bitter  distresses  of  the  people  of 
Hnnster,  occasioned  by  rack-rents,  by  the 
merciless  exactions  of  the  established 
clergy  and  their  tithe-proctors,  and  by 
the  indosure  of  commons,  had  gone  on 
increasing  and  growing  more  intense  from 
the  year  17G0,  until  despair  and  misery 
drove  the  people  into  secret  associations, 
and  in  1762,  as  we  have  seen,  the  White- 
hoys  had  in  some  places  broken  out  into 
unconnected  riots  to  pull  down  the  fences 
that  inclosed  their  commons,  or  to  resist 
the  collection  of  church-rates.  These  dis- 
turbances were  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  reports  made  to  Government  by  the 
neighbouring  Protestant  proprietors, 
squires  of  the  CromweUian  brood,  who 
represented  that  wretched  Jacquerie  as 
nothing  less  than  a  Popish  rebellion,  in- 
stigated by  France,  supported  by  French 
money,  and  designed  to  bring  in  tho  Pre- 
tender. 


The  village  of  Clogheen  lies  in  the 
yalley  between  the  Galtees  and  the  range 
of  Knockmaoldown,  in  Tipperary,  near 
the  borders  of  Waterford  and  of  Cork 
counties.  Its  parish  priest  was  the 
Reverend  Nicholas  Sheehy :  he  was  of  a 
good  Irish  family,  and  well  educated, 
having,  as  usual  at  that  period,  gone  to 
France — contrary  to  "  law  " — for  the  in- 
struction denied  him  at  home.  On  the 
Continent  he  had  probably  mingled  much 
with  the  high-spirited  Irish  exiles,  who 
made  the  name  of  Ireland  famous  in  all 
the  camps  and  courts  of  Europe,  and  on 
his  perilous  return  (for  that  too  was 
against  the  law),  to  engage  in  the  labours 
of  his  still  more  perilous  mission,  his  soul 
was  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
degradation  and  abject  wretchedness  of 
the  once  proud  clans  of  the  south.  With 
a  noble  imprudence,  which  the  moderate 
Dr.  Curry  terms  **  a  quixotic  cast  of  mind 
towards  relieving  all  those  witiiin  his 
district  whom  he  fancied  to  be  injured  or 
oppressed,"  he  spoke  out  against  some  of 
the  enormities  which  he  daily  witnessed. 
In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  New- 
castle, where  there  were  no  Protestant 
parishioners,  he  had  rentured  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  church-rates,  and  the 
people  had  refused  to  pay  them.  About 
the  same  time,  the  tithes  of  two  Protes- 
tant clergymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bally- 
poreen,  Messrs.  Foulkes  and  Sutton,  were 
farmed  to  a  tithe-proctor  of  the  name  of 
Dobbyn.  This  proctor  forthwith  insti- 
tuted a  new  claim  upon  the  Catholic 
people  of  this  district,  of  five  shillings  for 
every  marriage  celebrated  by  a  priest.* 
This  new  impost  was  resisted  by  the 
people,  and  as  it  fell  heavily  on  the 
parishioners  of  Mr.  Sheehy,  he  denounced 
it  publicly ;  in  fact  he  did  not  even  con- 
ceal that  he  questioned  altogether  the 
divine  right  of  a  clergy  to  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  a  half-starved  people,  of 
whose  souls  they  had  no  cure.  How  these 
doctrines  were  relished  by  the  Crom- 
wellian  magistrates  and  Anglican  rectors 
in  his  neighbourhood,  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
the  Catholic  people  should  begin  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  any  rights.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  Ascendency  had  strictly  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  no  Catholic 
lawyers ;  it  had  also  carefully  prohibited 
education ;  nothing  had  been  omitted  to 
stifle  within  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry 
every  sentiment  of  human  dignity,  and 
when  they  found  that  here  was  a  man 

•  These  details  and  a  great  mass  of  others  bearing 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheeliy,  arc  g^iven  by  Dr.  Madden 
In  hb  Firht  t^eries  (Inlled  Iriahnien).  He  has  care- 
fully sifted  the  'whole  of  the  proccedinga,  and 
thrown  much  light  upon  them. 
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amongst  the  peaflantiy  who  could  both 
read  and  write,  and  who  could  tell  them 
how  human  beings  lired  in  other  landa, 
and  what  freedom  and  right  were,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mb  powerful 
neighbours  resolved  thej  would  haye  his 
blood. 

When  in  1762,  the  troubles  in  the  south 
were  first  supposed  to  call  for  military 
coercion,  it  was  precisely  in  this  village 
of  Clogheen  that  the  Mnnwis  of  Drog- 
heda,  commanding  a  considerable  military 
force,  fixed  his  headquarters.  On  that 
same  night  an  assemblage  of  Whiteboys 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
intention,  as  was  beUeved,  of  attacking 
the  town,  but  a  clergyman  named  Doyle, 
parish  priest  of  Ardfinnan,  on  learning  of 
their  intention  (as  one  of  the  informers 
states  in  his  depositions),  went  amongst 
them  and  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
offensive  movement.  His  purpose,  how- 
ever, in  so  doing  was  as  usual  represented 
to  be  insidious. 

From  this  time  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 
made  several  incursions  into  the  adjacent 
country,  *'  and  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
surgents," as  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
Bichard  Musgrave,  *'  were  killed  by  his 
lordship's  regiment,  and  French  money 
was  found  in  the  pockets  of  some  of 
them."  We  are  not  informed  what  the 
'* insurgents"  were  doing  when  they 
were  kSled,  nor  in  what  this  insurrection 
consisted,  but  we  may  here  present  the 
judgment  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  those 
transactions  :~^*I  was  three  times  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  year  1760  to  the  year  1767, 
where  I  had  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  inhuman  pro- 
ceedings (among  which  were  many  cruel 
murders,,  besides  an  infinity  of  out- 
rages and  oppressions  unknown  before  in 
a  civilized  age)  which  prevailed  during  that 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  pretended  con- 
spiracy among  Boman  CaUiolics  against 
the  king's  government."  In  short,  there 
was  no  such  conspiracy,  and  if  the  state- 
ment of  ^  Richard  Musgrave  be  true, 
which  is  highly  improbable,  that  any 
coins  of  French  money  were  found  in  the 
pockets  of  the  slain,  "that  may  be  ac- 
counted for,"  says  Mr  Matthew  O'Connor, 
"  as  the  natural  result  of  a  smuggling  in- 
tercourse with  France,  and  in  particular 
of  the  clandestine  export  of  wool  to  that 
country."* 

While  the  troops  were  established  at 
Clogheen  they  were  constantly  employed 
in  Uiis  well-known  method  of  pacifying 
the  country,  and  they  were  seconded  with 
sanguinary  zeal  by  several  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  especially  Sir  Thomas  Maude, 
•  M.  O'Connor.    "HUtoiy  of  the  Irish  CsthoUet." 


William  Bagnell,  and  John  Bagnell, 
Esquires;  many  arrests  were  made  as 
well  as  murders  committed,  and  active 
preparation  was  made  for  what  in  Ireland 
is  called  '*  trial "  of  those  offenders— that 
is  indictment  before  juries  of  their  mortal 
enemies.  Diligent  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  panels  for  these  trials,  we  find.Daniel 
Toler,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  was 
either  father  or  uncle  of  that  other  Toler, 
the  bloody  judge,  afterwards  known 
under  the  execrated  title  of  Norbury. 

Amidst  all  this  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  Father  Sheehy  was  forgotten.  In 
the  course  of  the  disturbances  he  waa 
several  times  arrested,  indicted,  and  even 
tried  as  a  ''Popish  priest,"  not  being 
duly  registered,  or  not  having  taken  the 
abjuration  oath :  but  so  privately  did  the 
priests  celebrate  mass  in  those  days  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  any 
evidence  against  him.  We  find  also  that 
he  was  indicted  at  Clonmel  assizes,  in 
1763,  as  having  been  present  at  a  White- 
boy  assemblage,  and  as  having  forced  one 
Boss  to  swear  that  he  never  would  testify 
against  Whiteboys.  At  this  same  assizes, 
a  true  bill  was  found  against  Michael 
Quinlan,  a  Popish  priest,  for  having  at 
Aughnacarty  and  other  places,  exercised 
the  office  and  functions  of  a  Popish 
priest,  against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the 
king  and  the  statute,  &c.  To  make 
conviction  doubly  sure,  as  in  Sheehy's 
case,  a  second  information  was  sent 
up  on  the  same  occasion,  charging  Father 
Quinlan  with  a  riotous  assemblage  at 
Aughnacarty,  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  riot 
it  was  a  mass,  and  if  it  was  not  a  mass  it 
was  a  riot — criminal  in  either  case. 

It  is  needless  to  state  the  details  of  all 
these  multifarious  legal  proceedings  ex- 
tending through  several  years.  To 
pursue  the  story  of  Father  Sheehy:  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
Popish  priest,  "  to  Ms  own  great  misfor- 
tune," says  poor  Dr.  Curry,  "  for  had  he 
been  convicted,  his  punishment,  which 
would  be  only  transportation,  might  have 
prevented  his  ignominious  death,  which 
soon  after  followed."  Can  there  be  con- 
ceived a  more  touching  illustration  of  the 
abject  situation  of  the  Catholics,  than 
that  such  should  be  the  refiection  which 
suggested  itself  on  such  an  occasion  to 
the  worthy  Dr.  Curry  ? 

It  also  deserves  to  be  noted  in  passing, 
that  no  public  man  in  Ireland  was  more 
ferocious  in  denouncing  the  unhappy 
Whiteboys  and  calling  for  their  blood, 
than  the  celebrated  Patriot,  Henry  Flood. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  17G3,  in  moving 
for  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the   *4nsurrcc- 
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tions"  (which  he  would  hare  to  be  a 
Popish  rebellion  and  nothing  less),  he  ex- 
pressed his  amazement  that  the  indict- 
ments in  the  south  were  only  laid  for  a 
riot  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  anim- 
adrerted  severely  on  the  lenient  conduct 
of  the  judgea.  The  solicitor-general  had 
actually  to  modify  the  wrath  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Patriot,  and  to  assure  him  "that 
whenever  lenity  had  been  shown,  it  was 
only  where  reason  and  humanity  required 
it,"*  which  we  may  be  very  sure  was 
true. 

But  whosoever  might  be  allowed  to 
escape,  that  lot  was  not  reserved  for 
Father  Sheehy.f  For  two  whole  years, 
while  the  gibbets  were  groaning  and  the 
jails  bursting  with  his  poor  parishioners, 
he  was  enabled  to  baffle  all  prosecution ; 
sometimes  escaping  out  of  the  very  toils 
of  the  attorney-general  by  default  of 
evidence,  sometimes  concealing  himself  in 
the  glens  of  the  mountains,  until  in  the 
year  1765  the  Government  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  powerful  enemies  to  issue 
a  proclunation  against  him,  as  a  i>erson 
guilty  of  high  treason,  offering  a  reward 
of  three  hundred  pounds  for  taking  him, 
which  Sheehy  in  his  retreat  happening  to 
hear  of,  immediately  wrote  up  to  Secre- 
tary Waite  **that  as  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  such  crime,  as  he  was  charged 
with  in  the  proclamation,  he  was  ready  to 
save  to  the  Government  the  money  offered 
for  taking  him,  by  surrendering  himself 
out  of  hand,  to  be  tried  for  that  or  any 
other  crime  he  might  be  accused  zt ;  not 
at  Clonmel,  wherehe  feared  that  the  power 
and  malice  of  his  enemies  were  too  pre- 
valent for  justice  (as  they  soon  after 
indeed  proved  to  be),  but  at  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin."  His  proposal 
having  been  accepted,  he  was  accordingly 
brought  up  to  Dublin,  and  tried  there  for 
rebellion,  of  which,  however,  after  a 
severe  scrutiny  of  fourteen  hours,  he  was 
again  acquitted ;  no  evidence  having  ap- 
peared against  him  but  a  blackguard  boy, 
a  common  prostitute,  and  an  impeached 
thief,  all  brought  out  of  Clonmel  jaU, 
and  bribed  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
against  him. 

But  his  inveterate  enemies,  who,  like 
so  many  bloodhounds,  had  pursued  him 
to  Dublui,  finding  themselves  disappointed 
there,  resolved  upon  his  destruction  at  all 
events.  One  Bridge,  an  infamous  in- 
former against  some  of  those  who  had 
been  executed  for  these  riots,  was  said  to 
h&YG  been  murdered  by  their  associates, 

•  "  Irteh  Debfttes."    Year  1768. 
t  The  remainder  of  the  story  of  Father  Sheehy  is 
SQbetAnlially  the  narrative  of  Curry. 


in  revenge  (although  his  body  could  never 
be  found),*  and  a  considerable  reward 
was  offered  for  discovering  and  convicting 
the  murderer.  Sheehy,  immediately  after 
his  acquittal  in  Dublin  for  rebellion,  was 
indicted  by  his  pursuers  for  this  murder, 
and  notwithstanding  the  promise  given 
him  by  those  in  office  on  surrendering 
himself,  he  was  transmitted  to  CloomeL 
to  be  tried  there  for  this  new  crime,  and« 
upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  same  in- 
famous witnesses,  whose  testimony  had 
been  so  justly  reprobated  in  Dublin,  was 
there  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  quar- 
tered for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  was 
never  murdered  at  all. 

What  barefaced  injustice  and  inhuman- 
ity were  shown^to  this  unfortunate  man 
on  that  occasion,!  is  known  and  testified 
by  manj  thousands  of  credible  persons, 
who  were  present  and  eye-witnesses  on 
the  day  of  his  trial.  A  party  of  horse 
surrounded  the  court,  admitting  and  ex 
eluding  whomsoever  they  thought  proper 
while  others  of  them,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maude  at  their  head,  scampered  the 
streets  in  a  formidable  manner,  breaking 
into  inns  and  private  lodgings  in  the 
town,  challenging  and  questioning  all 
new-comers,  menacing  the  prisoner's 
friends,  and  encouraging  his  enemies. 
Even  after  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  (which  one  would 

•  It  was  positively  sworn, by  two  nnexceptionable 
witnesses,  tiiat  he  privately  left  the  klnpiiom  some 
short  time  before  he  was  said  to  have  buen  mur- 
dered. See  notes  of  the  trial  taken  by  one  of  the 
jury,  in  "  lilxshaw's  Magazine  "  for  June,  1706. 

t  To  mention  only  one  Instance  out  of  many. 
Daring  his  trial,  Mr.  Keating,  a  person  of  known 
property  and  credit  In  that  country,  having  given 
the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence,  that,  during  the 
whole  night  of  the  supposed  murder  of  Bridge,  the 
prisoner,  Nicholas  Sheehy,  had  Iain  in  hb  house, 
that  he  could  not  have  left  it.  in  the  night-time 
without  his  knowledge,  and  consequently  that  he 
could  not  have  been  even  present  at  the  murder: 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hewetson,  an  active  manager  in 
these  trials,  stood  up,  and  after  looking  on  a  paper 
that  he  held  In  his  hand,  informed  the  court  that  he 
had  Mr.  Keating's  name  on  his  lL<*t  as  one  of  those 
that  were  concerned  in  the  killing  of  a  corporal  and 
sergeant,  in  a  former  rescue  of  some  of  these  level- 
lers. Upon  which  he  was  immediately  hurried  away 
to  Kilkenny  Jail,  where  he  lay  for  soiiic  time,  loaded 
with  irons,  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  dungeon ;  by 
this  proceeding,  not  only  his  evidence  was  rendered 
useless  to  Sheehy,  but  also  that  of  many  others  was 
prevented,  who  came  on  purpose  to  testify  the  same 
thing,  but  InstHHily  withdrew  themselves,  for  fear 
of  meeting  with  the  same  treatment  Mr.  Keating 
was  afterwards  tried  for  this  pretended  murder  at 
the  assizes  of  Kilkenny,  but  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted; too  late,  however,  to  be  of  any  service  to  poor 
Sheehy,  who  was  hanged  and  quartered  some  time 
before  Mr.  Keating's  acquittal.  The  very  same  evi- 
dence which  was  looked  upon  at  Clonmel  as  good 
and  sufficient  to  condemn  Mr.  Sheehv,  havlnj?  been 
aftcnvards  rejected  at  Kilkenny.  a»  prevaricating 
and  contradictory  with  respect  to  Air.  Keating. 
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think  might  have  satisfied  the  malice  of 
his  enemies),  his  attorney  found  it  neces- 
sary for  tiis  safety  to  steal  out  of  the 
town  hy  night,  and  with  all  possible  speed 
make  his  escape  to  Dublin.  The  head  of 
the  brave  murdered  priest  was  spiked 
over  the  gates  of  Clonmel  jail,  and  there 
remained  twenty  years.  At  last  his  sister 
was  allowed  to  bury  it  where  his  body  lies, 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  Shandraghan. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  which 
was  but  the  second  after  his  sentence,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Major  Sirr,  wherein  he 
declared  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  next  day  to  suffer  death ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  just 
before  he  was  brought  forth  to  execution, 
he,  in  the  presence  of  the  sub-sheriff  and 
a  clergyman  who  attended  him,  again  de- 
clared his  innocence  of  the  murder; 
solemnly  protesting  at  the  same  time,  as 
he  was  a  dying  man,  just  g^ing  to  appear 
before  the  most  awful  of  tribunals,  that 
he  never  had  engaged  any  of  the  rioters 
in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  by 
tendering  them  oaths,  or  otherwise ;  that 
he  never  had  distributed  money  among 
them  on  that  account,  nor  had  ever  re- 
ceived money  from  France,  or  any  other 
foreign  court,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  any  such  purpose ;  that  he  never  knew 
of  any  French  or  other  foreign  officers 
being  among  these  rioters;  or  of  any 
Roman  Catholics  of  property  or  note, 
being  concerned  with  them.  At  the  place 
of  execution  he  solemnly  averred  the  same 
things,  adding,  **  that  he  never  heard  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince 
proposed  or  administered  in  his  lifetime ; 
nor  ever  knew  any  thing  of  the  murder  of 
Bridge,  until  he  heard  it  publicly  talked 
of ;  nor  did  he  know  that  there  ever  was 
any  such  design  on  foot." 

Everybody  knew,  that  this  clergyman 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  easily  made  his 
escape  to  France,  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  proclamation  for  apprehending  him ; 
and  as  he  was  all  along  acccused  of  having 
been  agent  for  the  French  king,  in  raising 
and  fomenting  these  tumults,  he  could 
not  doubt  of  finding  a  safe  retreat,  and 
suitable  recompense  for  such  services,  in 
any  part  of  that  kingdom.  It  seems, 
therefore,  absurd  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
imagine  that  he,  or  any  man,  being  at  the 
same  time  conscious  of  the  complicated 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  murder,  would  have 
wilfully  neglected  the  double  opportunity 
of  escaping  punishment  and  of  living  at 
his  ease  and  safety  in  another  kingdom  ; 
or  that  any  person,  so  criminally  circimi- 
stanced  as  he  was  thought  to  be,  would 
have  at  all  surrendered  Umself  to  a  public 
trial,  without  friends,  money,  or  family 


connections ;  and,  above  all,  without  that 
consciousness  of  his  innocence,  on  which, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  he 
might  possibly  have  relied  for  his 
deliverance. 

Emboldened  by  this  success.  Sir  Thomaa 
Maude  published  an  advertisement,  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  manifesto,  where- 
in, after  having  presumed  to  censure  the 
administration  for  not  punishing,  with 
greater  and  unjustifiable  severity,  these 
wretched  rioters,  he  named  a  certain 
day,  on  which  the  following  persons  of 
credit  and  substance  in  that  country,  viz.: 
Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Buxton,  James 
Farrel,  and  others,  were  to  be  tried  by 
commission  at  Clonmel,  as  principals  or 
accomplices  in  the  aforesaid  murder  of 
Bridge.  And,  as  if  he  meant  by  dint 
of  numbers  to  intimidate  even  the 
judges  into  lawless  rigour  and  severity, 
he  sent  forth  a  sort  of  authoritative 
summons  **to  every  gentleman  in 
the  county  to  attend  that  commission." 
His  summons  was  punctually  obeyed 
by  his  numerous  and  powerful  ad- 
herents; and  these  men,  innocent 
(as  will  appear  hereafter),  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered  by  that  com- 
mission. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  upon  what  new 
evidence*  this  sentence  was  passed,  as  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  no  use  was 
made  of  the  former  reprobated  witnesses  on 

*  James  Prenderpratt,  Esq.,  a  witness  for  Mr. 
Edroand  Sheehy,  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  point 
of  fortune,  character,  and  religion,  whicli  was  that 
of  the  established  church,  deposed,  tliat  on  the  day 
and  hour  on  which  the  murder  of  Bridge  was  sworn 
to  have  been  committed,  viz. :  about  or  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  October,  1704,  Edmund  Sheehy,  the  prinon- 
er.  was  with  him  and  others,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country;  that  they  and  ttielr  wives  had.  on  the 
aforesaid  38lh  of  October,  dined  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Tenison,  near  Ardfinnn,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  they  continued  until  after  suppen  that  it  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  when  he  and  the  prisoner  left 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tenison,  and  rode  a  considerable 
way  together  on  their  retnm  to  their  respective 
homes ;  that  the  prisoner  had  his  wife  behind  him ; 
that  when  he  (Mr.  Prendergast)  got  home,  he  looked 
at  the  dock,  and  found  It  was  the  hour  of  twelve 
exactly.  This  testimony  was  conflnned  by  several 
corroborating  circumstances,  sworn  to  by  two  other 
witnesses,  against  whom  no  exception  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  And  yet.  because  Mr.  Tenison, 
although  be  confessed  In  his  deposition  that  ttie 
prisoner  had  dined  with  him  in  October,  1764,  and 
does  not  expressly  deny  that  it  was  on  the  28th  of 
that  month ;  but  says,  oonjectnrally,  that  ho  was 
inclintd  to  think  that  it  was  earUer  than  the  28th, 
the  prisoner  was  brought  in  guilty.  Thus  positive 
and  particular  proof,  produced  by  Mr  l^ndergast, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  day  and  the  hour,  at- 
tested upon  oath  by  two  other  witnesses,  whose 
veracity  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned,  was 
overruled  and  set  aside  by  the  vague  and  Indeter- 
minate surmise  of  Mr.  Tenlsoo. — See  "Kxshaw'a 
Gentleman's  and  Loudon  Magazine,"  for  April,  and 
June,  1766. 
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this  occasion.  But  use  uku  made  of  them, 
and  a  principal  nae  too,  in  the  trial  and 
«(mTiction  of  these  devoted  men.  The 
managers,  however,  for  the  crown,  as  thej 
impudently  called  themselves,  being 
afraid,  or  ashamed,  to  trust  the  success  of 
their  sanguinary  purposes  to  the  now 
enfeebled,  because  generally  exploded, 
testimony  of  these  miscreants,  looked  out 
for  certain  props,  under  the  name  of  ap- 
nnoersj  to  strengthen  and  support  their 
tottering  evidence.  These  they  soon 
found  in  the  persons  of  Herbert  and  Bier, 
two  prisoners,  accused,  like  the  rest,  of 
the  murder  of  Bridge;  and  who,  though 
absolutely  strangers  to  it  (as  they  them- 
aelves  had  often  sworn  in  the  jaU),  were 
nevertheless  in  equal  danger  of  being 
hanged  for  it,  if  they  did  not  purchase 
their  pardon  by  becoming  approvers  of 
the  former  false  witnesses.  Herbert  was 
so  conscious  of  his  innocence  in  respect  to 
Bridge's  murder,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
assizes  of  Clonmel,  in  order  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  priest  Sheehy ; 
but  his  arrival  and  business  being  soon 
made  known,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  his  giving  such  evidence. 
Accordingly  bills  of  high  treason  were 
found  against  him,  upon  the  information 
of  one  of  these  reprobate  witnesses,  and  a 
party  of  light  horse  sent  to  take  him 
prisoner.  Bier,  upon  his  removal  after- 
wards to  Newgate,  in  Dublin,  declared,  in 
a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  to  the  ordinary 
of  that  prison,  with  evident  marks  of 
sincere  repentance,  '*  that  for  anything  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  before-men- 
tioned Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Buxton, 
and  James  Farrd,  were  entirely  innocent 
of  the  fact  for  which  they  had  suffered 
death;  and  that  nothing  in  this  world, 
but  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  saw  was  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  should  have  tempted  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  complicated  crimes  of  per- 
jury and  murder,  as  he  then  confessed  he 
was,  when  he  swore  away  the  lives  of  those 
innocent  men." 

On  Saturday  morning.  May  3rd,  1766, 
the  convicts  were  hanged  and  quartered 
at  Clogheen.  Tiieir  behaviour  at  the 
place  of  execution  was  cheerful,  but 
devout;  not  content  to  forgive,  they 
prayed  for  and  blessed  their  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  juries.  After  they  were  tied 
up,  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  read  a  paper 
aloud,  without  tremour,  hesitation,  or  other 
visible  emotion,  wherein  they  solemnly 
protested,  as  dying  Christians,  who  were 
quickly  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
teat  of  Crod,  ''that  they  had  no  share 
either  by  act,  counsel,  or  knowledge  in  the 
murder  of  Bridge ;  that  they  never  heard 


an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  prince 
proposed  or  administered  amongst  them ; 
that  they  never  heard  that  any  scheme  of 
rebellion,  high  treason,  or  a  massacre, 
was  intended,  offered,  or  even  thought  of, 
by  any  of  them  ;  that  they  never  knew  of 
any  commissions,  or  French  or  Spanish 
officers  being  sent,  or  of  any  money  being 
paid  to  these  rioters.  After  this,  they 
severally  declared,  in  the  same  solemn 
manner,  that  certain  gentlemen,  whose 
names  they  then  mentioned,  had  tampered 
vnlth  them  at  different  times,  pressing 
them  to  make,  what  they  called  usefi2 
discoveries,  by  giving  in  examinations 
against  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
fortune  in  that  province  (some  of  whom 
they  particularly  named)  as  actually 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  and  intended 
massacre,  which  were  never  once  thought 
of.  But,  above  all,  that  they  urged  them 
to  swear  that  the  priest,  Nicholas  Sheehy, 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth ;  without 
doing  which,  they  said,  no  other  discovery 
would  avail  them.  Upon  these  conditions, 
they  promised  and  undertook  to  procure 
their  pardons,  acquainting  them  at  the 
some  time,  that  they  should  certainly  be 
lumged,  if  they  did  not  comply  vrith 
them." 

All  that  has  since  come  to  light  with 
regard  to  these  black  transactions— the 
testimony  of  Burke  (already  cited)  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy  for  insurrection 
at  all — the  failure  to  produce  the  body  of 
Bridge,  though  it  was  carefully  searched 
for  in  the  field  where  a  witness  swore  it 
had  been  buried — the  hatred  notoriously 
cherished  against  Father  Sheehy  and  all 
his  friends,  on  account  of  his  bold  conduct 
in  standing  up  for  his  poor  parishoners^ 
and  we  must  add  the  whole  course  of 
Irish  "  justice "  from  that  day  to  this— 
all  compel  us  to  credit  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  these  men,  who  were  also  of 
unblemished  character;  and  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  these 
military  executions  and  judicial  trials  in 
Munster,  extending  over  four  years,  were 
themselves  the  result  of  a  most  foul  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency 
faction,  with  its  government,  its  judges, 
its  magistrates,  and  its  juries — based 
upon  carefully  organized  perjury  and 
carried  through  by  brute  force,  to  "strike 
terror"  in  Tipperary  (a  measure  ofter 
found  needful  since),  to  destroy  all  the 
leading  Catholics  of  that  troublesome 
neighbourhood ;  and  above  and  before  all 
things,  to  hang  and  quarter  the  body,  and 
spike  the  head,  of  the  generous  and 
kindly  priest  who  told  his  people  that 
they  were  human  beings  and  had  rights 
and  wrongs. 
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Dr.  Curry  winds  up  his  account  of  the 
transaction  with  these  reflections  :^ 

**Such,  during  the  space  of  three  or 
four  years,  was  the  fearful  and  pitiable 
state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Munster, 
and  so  general  did  the  panic  at  length 
become,  so  many  of  the  lower  sort  were 
already  hanged,  in  jail,  or  on  the  inform- 
ers' lists,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rest  fled  through  fear ;  so  that  the  land 
lay  untilled  for  want  of  hands  to  culti- 
Tate  it,  and  a  famine  was  with  reason 
apprehended.  As  for  the  better  sort,  who 
had  something  to  lose  (and  who,  for  that 
reason,  were  the  persons  chiefly  aimed  at 
by  the  managers  of  the  prosecution),  they 
were  at  the  utmost  loss  how  to  dispose  of 
themselves.  If  they  left  the  country,  their 
absence  was  construed  into  a  proof  of 
their  guilt :  if  they  remained  in  it,  they 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  having  their 
lives  sworn  away  by  informers  and  ap- 
provers ;  for  the  suborning  and  corrupting 
of  witnesses  on  that  occasion  was  frequent 
and  barefaced,  to  a  degree  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  very  stews  were  raked  and 
the  jails  rummaged  in  search  of  evidence; 
and  the  most  notoriously  profligate  in  both 
were  selected  and  tampered  with,  to  give 
information  of  the  private  transactions 
and  designs  of  reputable  men,  with  whom 
they  never  had  any  dealing,  intercourse 
or  acquaintance ;  nay,  to  whose  very 
persons  they  were  often  found  to  be 
strangers,  when  confronted  at  their  trial. 

"  In  short,  so  exactly  did  these  prosecu- 
tions in  Ireland  resemble,  in  every  partic- 
ular, those  which  were  formerly  set  on  foot 
in  England,  for  that  villanous  fiction  of 
Oates's  plot,  that  the  former  seem  to  have 
been  planned  and  carried  on  entirely  on 
the  model  of  the  latter;  and  the  same 
just  observation  that  hath  been  made  on 
the  English  sanguinary  proceedings,  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  those  which  I  have 
now,  in  part  related,  viz. :  *  that  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  it  were  indeed  better 
to  bury  them  in  eternal  oblivion,  but  that 
it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  as  well  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  history,  as  to  warn,  if  possible, 
our  posterity,  and  all  mankind,  never 
again  to  fall  into  so  shameful  and  so 
barbarous  a  delusion.' " 

All  now  seemed  quiet  in  Munster :  but 
it  was  the  quietude  of  despair  and  ex- 
haustion. The  Whiteboy  spirit  was  not 
really  suppressed,  because  the  oppressions 
which  hid.  occasioned  it  were  not  relaxed, 
but  rather  aggravated.  Many  hearths 
were  now  cold  that  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  humble  family  circle  four  years 
before ;  and  the  surviving  parishoners  of 
Ciogheen,  when  they  saw  the  blackening 


skull  of  their  revered  priest  upon  its  spike 
withering  away  in  the  wind,  could  read 
the  fate  that,  on  the  first  murmur  of 
revolt,  was  in  store  for  themselyes  or  any 
who  should  take  their  part.  The  next 
year  (1767),  some  further  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  Ascendency  party  tried 
hard  to  get  up  an  alarm  about  another 
**  Popish  rebellion."  No  executions  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion,  as  several  benevo- 
lent persons  contributed  money  to  procure 
the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  best  legal 
defence.  It  is  with  pleasure  one  reads 
among  the  names  of  the  friends  of  an 
oppressed  race  who  contributed  to  this 
fund,  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke.  One 
of  the  persons  arrested  on  this  last 
occasion,  but  afterwards  discharged  with- 
out trial,  was  Dr.  McKenna,  Catholic 
bishop  of  Cloyne.  He,  as  well  as  all  other 
ecclesiastics  of  his  order,  was,  of  course, 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
law,  to  transportation  under  the  acta 
*'for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery" 
in  Queen  Anne's  time;  and  also  to  the 
penalty  of  premunire  under  earlier  laws : 
yet  these  bishops  continued  to  exercise 
their  office,  to  confirm  and  confer 
orders  under  a  species  of  connivance, 
which  passed  for  toleration.  But 
their  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
their  clergy,  in  these  first  years  of  King 
Gleorge  III.  was  still  as  precarious  and 
anomalous  as  it  had  been  during  all  the 
reign  of  George  II.  Sometimes  they 
were  tolerated,  sometimes  persecuted. 
It  depended  upon  the  administration 
which  happened  to  be  in  power;  upon 
the  temporary  alarms  to  whidi  the 
**  Ascendency"  was  always  subject ;  and 
upon  the  disposition  of  local  proprietors 
and  magistrates,  who  were  occasionally 
men  of  liberal  education,  and  relished  the 
society  of  the  neighbouring  priests  who 
had  graduated  at  Lisbon,  or  Salamanca, 
or  Louvain,  and  who  were  then  frequently 
far  superior  in  cultivation  and  social  re- 
finement to  the  Protestant  rectors,  of 
whom  Dean  Swift  sometimes  betrays  hia 
low  estimate.  Even  the  regular  clergy, 
although  the  rage  and  suspicion  of  the 
Ascendency  were  yet  more  bitter  against 
them  than  the  secular  priests,  were  alway a 
to  be  found  in  Ireland.  They  ran  more 
cruel  risks,  however,  than  the  parish 
priest.  If  any  blind  or  self-interested 
bigot  desired  to  show  his  zeal  in  tramp- 
ling on  the  right  of  conscience,  or  to  raise 
the  ferocious  old  cry  of  "  No  Popery  !  " 
the  regular  clergy  formed  an  inexhaustible 
subject  for  his  vociferations:  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  day  wished  to  indulge  the 
popular  frenzy  by  the  exhibition  of  new- 
fashioned  enactments,  or  of  a  new  series 
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of  tragedies— monks,  Jesuits,  and  friars, 
vere  sure  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
tainment.    It  has  often  been  affirmed, 
eren  by  the  timid  Catholic  writers  of  the 
last  centory,  that  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanorer  inaugurated  an  era  of 
more  liberal  toleration.    It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  kind  of  admission  on  their  part 
was  bnt  a  courtly  device  to  conciliate,  if 
not  to  flatter,  that  odious  House  and  its 
partisans:    for  the  priest-hunters  were 
never  more  active  than  in  the  reign  of 
Greorge  L,  when  Garcia  brought  in  his 
b&tches  of  captured  clergymen,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  price  out  of  the  treasury 
upon  each  head  of  game.    In  the  whole 
reign  of  George  II.,  until  the  administra- 
tion of  Chesterfield,  Catholic  worship  had 
to  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  caution 
and    secrecy.      In  this    reign,  Bernard  I 
MacMahon,  Catholic  primate,   "resided 
in  a  retired  place  named  Ballymascanlon, 
in  the  County  of  Louth ;  his  habitation 
was  little  superior  to  a  farmhouse,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  known  through 
the  country  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis. 
In  this  disguise,  which  personal  safety  so 
strongly  prompted,  he  was  accustomed  to 
travel  over  his  diocese,  make  his  visi- 
tations, exhort  his  people,  and  administer 
the  sacraments."*     In   the  same  way, 
Michael  O'Beilly,  another  primate,  **lived 
in  a  humble  dwelling  at  Turfegin,  near 
Drogbeda,  and  died  here  about  the  year 
ITo^,"!  just  two  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of    George  III.     In  the  reign  of 
George  HL  himself,  we  have  seen  Fathers 
Sheehy  and  Quinlan  regularly  indicted  at 
assizes,  for  that  they  had,  at  such  times 
and  places,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes^  but  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  said  mass 
and  did  other  functions  of  a  Popish  priest, 
against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.    We  must,  therefore, 
take  these  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  considerable  qualification, 
remembering  that  the  writers  in  question 
were  labouring  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  under  that  royal  House, 
and  felt  obliged  to  pay  it  some  compli- 
ments upon  its  noble  generosity. 

As  for  the  Catholic  laity,  their  disabili- 
ties continued  all  this  time  in  full  force, 
and  while  a  contemptous  conniyance  was 
thown  to  their  religious  worship,  good 
care  was  taken  to  debar  them  from  ail 
profitable  occupation,  and  to  seize  the 
poor  remnants  of  their  property.  Indeed, 
the  toleration  of  their  worship  was  for 

•  Brennan'f  Ecd.  Htot.,  p.  573. 
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the  better  securing  of  these  latter  objects: 
it  was  known  that  men  who  went  regu- 
larly to  mass  would  never  take  an  oath 
that  the  King  of  England  is  head  of  the 
Church,  or  that  the  mass  is  a  damnable 
idolatry ;  and  these  oaths  formed  the  very 
barrier  which  fenced  in  all  the  rich  and 
fat  things  of  the  land  for  the  Protestants, 
and  shut  the  Papists  out.  That  observant 
and   honest   English   traveller,   Arthur 
Young,  was  so  powerfully  struck  with  this 
true  character  of  the  Penal  Laws,  that  in 
his  account  of  his  tour  he  more  than  once 
dwells  upon  it  with  righteous  indignation. 
He  says  :^"  But   it   seems   to   be   the 
meaning,  wish,  and  intent  of   the  dis- 
covery laws,  that   none   of   them  Tthe 
Irish    Catholics)  shoidd   ever   be   rich. 
It  is  the  principle  of  that  system,  that 
wealthy   subjects  would  be    nuisances; 
and  therefore  every  means  is  taken  to 
reduce,  and  keep  them  to  a   state   of 
poverty.      If  this  is  not  the  intention 
of  these  laws,  they  are  the  most  abomin- 
able heap  of  self-contradictions  that  ever 
were  issued  in   the   world.     They   are 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  Catholic 
shall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich. 
....  Take  the  laws  and  their  execution 
into  one  view,  and  this  state  of  the  case 
is  so  true,  that  they  actually  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  levelled  at  the  religion,  as 
at  the  property  that  is  found  in  it.  .  .  . 
The   domineering   aristocracy    of     five 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  feel  the 
sweets  of  having  two  millions  of  slaves ; 
they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  whidi  keeps  them 
by  the  law  of  the  land  in  subjection ;  but 
property  and  slavery  are  too  incompatible 
to  live  together :  hence  the  special  care 
taken  that  no  such  thing  shoidd  arise 
among  them." —  Young* s  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  48. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Young  repeats  :^ 
"  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but 
declare  that  the  scope,  purport,  and  aim 
of  the  laws  of  discovery,  as  executed,  are 
not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
increases  under  them,  but  against  the 
industry  and  property  of  whoever  pro- 
fesses that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been 
said,  that  consequence  and  power  follow 
property,  and  that  the  attack  is  made  in 
order  to  wound  the  doctrine  through  its 
property.  If  such  was  the  intention,  I 
reply,  that  seventy  years*  experience  prove 
the  folly  and  futility  of  it.  Those  laws 
have  crushed  aU  the  industry,  and  wrested 
most  of  the  property  from  the  Catholics; 
but  the  religion  triumphs ;  it  is  thought 
to  increase."    Readers  may  now  under 
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Stand  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
Taunted  *'  toleration,"  and  the  true  intent 
and  purpose  of  it,  such  as  it  was— namely, 
plunder. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


1767—1778. 


Townshend,  Yloeroy.— AagmenUtkm  of  the  anny. 
—  EmbCExlement.  —  ParUament  prorogued.  — 
Again  prorogaed.— Townshend  buys  hli  majority. 
— Triumpli  of  tlie  **£ngli»h  Interest."— New 
attempt  to  brllM  the  Priests.  —  Townshend's 
"  Qoloen  Drops."— Bill  to  allow  Papists  to  reclaim 
bogs.— Townshend  recalled.— Haroonrt,Vioeroy  .— 
Proposal  to  tax  absentees.— Defeated.— Degraded 
condition  of  the  Irish  Parliament.— ^American  Be- 
▼dutioo,  and  new  era. 

Thb  history  of  Lord  Townshend's  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  two  which  fol- 
lowed, is  unhappily  little  more  than  a 
history  of  the  most  shameless  corruption 
and  servility  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  reliered,  howeyer,  by  some 
examples  of  a  rising  national  spirit  in  the 
assertion  of  constitutional  right.  Very 
early  in  the  same  session  of  Parliament, 
which  had  finally  passed  the  Octennial 
Bill,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  espec  ally  called  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  army  upon  the  Irish 
establishment.  A  message  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  sent  to  the  House  by  the 
hands  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Macarteney,  in  which  he  informed  the 
Commons  **  that  it  is  his  majesty's  judg- 
ment that  not  less  than  12,000  men 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  the  island 
for  service,  and  that  his  majesty  finding, 
that,  consistently  with  the  general  public 
service,  the  number  before  mentioned 
cannot  always  be  continued  in  Ireland, 
unless  his  army  upon  the  Irish  establish- 
ment be  augmented  to  15,285  men  in  the 
whole,  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  included,  his  majesty  is  of 
opinion,  that  such  augmentation  should 
be  immediately  made,  and  earnestly  re- 
commends it  to  his  faithful  Commons  to 
concur  in  providing  for  a  measure  which 
his  majesty  has  extremely  at  heart,  as 
necessary  not  only  for  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  but  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
his  kingdom."  The  message  was  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  journals,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment, and  also  into  the  application 
of  the  money  granted  for  its  support  from 
the  25th  March,  1751.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  showed  manifest  misconduct,  as 


appears  from  the  report  at  large,  and  the 
returns  thereunto  annexed;  part  of  the 
report  is  to  the  following  effect : 

''Your  committee  beg  leave  to  take 
notice,  that  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
army,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1764 ;  and  that  it  appears  from  the 
return  of  the  quarter-master-general,  that 
there  were  great  deficiencies  in  the  several 
regiments  then  upon  the  establishment,  at 
the  several  quarterly  musters  comprised 
in  the  said  paper,  which  precede  the 
month  of  January,  1765;  the  full  pay  of 
such  vacancies  must  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum,  and  ought,  as  your  committee 
apprehends,  to  have  been  returned  as  a 
saving  to  the  public,  especially  as  it  ap- 
peared to  your  committee,  that  orders 
were  issued  by  government,  not  to  recruit 
the  reg^ents  intended  to  be  reduced." 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  lay  before  him  the  report  of  the  said 
committee,  to  acknowledge  his  constant 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 
express  the  utmost  confidence  in  his 
majesty's  wisdom,  that  if  upon  such  re- 
presentation any  reformation  in  the  said 
establishment  should  appear  necessary  to 
bis  majesty,  such  alteration  would  be 
made  therein  as  would  better  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment in  such  a  manner  as  might  be 
more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  Crovemment,  however,  was 
able  to  secure  a  majority  fur  their  measure. 
As  Mr  Flowden  expresses  it,  "  Vainly  did 
the  efforts  of  patriotism  encounter  the 
exertions  of  the  new  system  to  keep  indi- 
viduals steady  to  their  post  on  the  Treas- 
ury bench." 

The  Parliament  was  now  dissolved; 
and  the  first  Octennial  Parliament  was  to 
be  elected.  There  was  an  unusually  long 
interval  of  sixteen  months  from  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  to  the  meeting  of  this 
new  Parliament  This  interval  was  used 
by  the  Court  in  establishing  the  **  new 
system ; "  which  system  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  buying  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  detail,  by  direct  negotiation 
with  individuals,  instead  of  contracting 
for  them  by  wholesale  with  the  four  or 
five  noble  "Undertakers,"  who  owned 
many  boroughs,  and  influenced  the  owners 
of  many  others.  Lord  Townshend  hoped 
to  render  the  concession  of  the  Octennial 
Act  worse  than  nugatory,  and  to  crc:ite  a 
new  junta  in  support  of  the  English  interest, 
independent  of  their  former  leaders.  But 
he  had  not  yet  so  matured  his  plan  as  to 
have  insured  the  whole  game.    He  had 
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not  altered  the  nature,  but  0X1I7  raised  the 
price  of  accommodation;  an^  Uvish  as 
the  Irish  have  generally  been  of  their 
Toices  in  Parliament  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, there  ever  appear  to  hare  teen  some 
cases  reserved  out  of  the  bargain.  Such 
had  been  the  reservation  of  right  to  vote 
for  limited  Parliaments,  in  some  of  the 
most  obsequious  devotees  to  tiie  measures 
of  the  Castle ;  and  such  now  was  a  simi- 
lar exception  in  some  of  these  pensioned 
supporters  to  resist  the  right  of  the 
English  CouncU  to  make  money  bills  ori- 
ginate with  them,  and  not  with  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland.  On  this  point  the  British 
Cabinet  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
came  fairly  to  issue.  The  former  deter- 
mined to  test  the  question  in  the  most 
direct  way,  by  the  origination  of  a  money 
bili  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  latter 
resolved  fairly  to  meet  the  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  bill,  entitled  **  An  Act 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  the  several 
Buties,  Bates,  Impositions,  and  Taxes, 
therein  particularly  expressed,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Payment  of  the  Interest  of  the 
Sums  therein  provided  for  and  towards 
the  Discharge  of  the  said  principal  Sums," 
should  be  t&uA  a  second  time  on  the  day 
following.  This  motion  was  negatived; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  such  bill  was  re-  I 


English  Privy  Council's  money  bill.  The 
motion  being  made  that  this  bill  be  read  a 
first  time,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  the  bill  being  accordingly  read, 
a  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  put, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrow morning.  The  House  divided* 
ayes,  sixty-eight;  noes,  eighty-seven 
Then  the  motion,  that  the  bill  be  rejected, 
was  put,  and  carried  by  ninety-four  against 
seventy-one ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
taid  bill  was  rejected,  because  it  did  not  take 
its  rise  in  that  Howe,  The  lord-lieutenant 
took  this  defeat  in  the  Commons  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  no  more 
Grovernment  questions  before  them  during 
that  session,  or  until  he  could,  as  the 
Castle  phrase  then  was,  make  more  sure 
of  the  king's  business.  The  representa- 
tions which  were  made  of  this  transaction 
in  England  soon' found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  the  night  in  which  Mr 
Woodfall  placed  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  on  that  important 
division  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  fully 
proved  the  general  sentiment  entertained 
at  the  time  in  England  upon  the  whole 
system  of  the  Irish  Government.*  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1769,  a  motion 
was  made,  and  carried  without  opposition, 
that  a  paper  entitled  the  PubUc  Advertiser, 
by  H.  S.  Woodfall,  London,  December 


S. 
jected,  because  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  |  the  9th,  1769,  might  be  read.     It  con- 
that  House.  I  tained  the  following  words :  "  Hibernian 
The  lord-lieutenant,  though  he  thought  patriotism  is  a  transcript  of  that  filthy  idol 


proper  to  allow  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
grant  their  own  money  in  their  own  way, 
protested  against  the  right  claimed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  enter  his  protest  upon  their 
journals.  The  House  woidd  not  submit 
to  this  encroachment  upon  their  privi- 
leges :  the  Lords  were  less  inflexible,  and 
after  much  opposition  and  debate,  his  ex- 
cellency's protest  was  solemnly  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  before  that  was  done,  it  having  been 
generally  suspected  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention, the  following  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Peers:  <*That  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  be  desired  that  no 
protest  of  any  person  whomsoever,  who  is 
not  a  lord  of  Parliament,  and  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  which  doth  not  respect 
a  matter  which  had  been  previously  in 
question  before  this  House,  and  wherein 
the  lord  protesting  had  taken  part  with 
the  minority,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House." 
After  a  warm  debate  upon  this  motion, 
the  question  was  negatived  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  30  against  5. 

The  21st  of  November,  1769,  was  a  day 
fixed  for  a  trial  of  strength  upon  the  I 


worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern ;  inso-  . 
lence,  assumed  from  an  opinion  of  impu- 
nity, usurps  the  place  which  boldness 
against  real  injuries  ought  to  hold.  The 
refusal  of  the  late  bill,  because  it  was 
not  brought  in  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
ages,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
tu  the  certain  ruin  of  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  is  a  behaviour 
more  suiting  an  army  of  Whiteboys  than 
the  grave  representatives  of  a  nation 
This  is  the  most  daring  insult  that  has 
been  offered  to  Government.  It  must  be 
counteracted  with  firmness,  or  else  the 
state  is  ruined.  Let  the  ref  nu-.tory  House 
be  dissolved ;  should  the  next  copy  their 
example,  let  it  also  be  dissolved ;  and  if 
the  same  spirit  of  seditious  obstinacy 
should  continue,  I  know  no  remedy  but 
one,  and  it  is  extremely  obvious."  The 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme 
over  its  conquests  as  well  as  colonies,  and 
the  service  of  the  nation  must  not  be  left 
undone,  on  account  of  the  factious  obsti- 
nacy of  a  provincial  assembly.  Let  our 
legislature,  for  they  have  an  undoubted 
right,  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  and  so  save 
a  nation,  that  their  own  obstinate  repre- 
*  Jonrn.  Com.,  vol.  8,  p.  844. 
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eentatiyes  endeayonr  to  miiL"  The  perfect 
identity  in  tone  and  temper  of  this  article 
with  those  of  the  Times  at  the  present  day 
(when  any  manifestation  of  spirit  in  Ire- 
land irritates  the  British  public)  makes  it 
well  worth  preserving,  to  show  how  very 
little  the  English  feeling  towards  Ireland 
has  varied  or  changed  in  a  hundred  years. 
These  puragraphs  having  been  read,  it 
was  resolved,  that  they  were  a  false  and 
infamous  libel  upon  the  proceedings  of 
that  House,  a  daring  invasion  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  calculated  to  create  ground- 
less jealousies  between  His  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  paper  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  And  on 
the  Wednesday  following,  viz.,  the  20th 
December,thesaid  paper  was  burned  before 
the  gate  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin,  amidst 
the  indignant  shouts  of  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  loudly,  though  without 
outrage,  resented  the  insult  offered  to 
their  representatives. 

It  was  evident  that  Lord  Townshend's 
new  system  of  Government  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  perfected.  There  was  a 
newassault  in  preparation  during  the  month 
of  December,  in  this  year,  1769,  against 
the  enormous  pension-list,  and  although 
he  knew  he  could  command  a  majority 
upon  that  (ninety-eight  being  against  the 
agitation  of  the  pension-list  at  that  time, 
and  eighty-nine  for  it),  still  the  majority 
was  too  trifling  to  trust  to,  and  a  victory 
on  such  terms  would  have  been  a  moral 
defeat.  He  determined  to  prorogue  the 
House.  This  became  known  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  country  and  the  House,  in 
an  address,  requested  that  his  excellency 
would  inform  the  House  whether  he  had 
any  instructions  or  had  any  intention  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament  sooner  than 
usual.  Here  again  the  lord-lieutenant 
found  his  deficiency  in  doing  t/te  king^s 
business :  for  upon  a  division  on  the  main 
question,  the  minister  was  left  once  more 
in  a  greater  minority  than  ever,  there 
being  106  for  his  excellency's  making  the 
declaration,  and  seventy- three  only  against 
it.  On  the  very  next  day,  however,  Sir 
George  Macarteney,  the  Secretary,  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  his  excellency 
had  returned  the  following  answer : 

**  Gentlemen, — I  shall  always  be  de- 
sirous of  complying  with  your  request, 
when  I  can  do  it  with  propriety.  I  do  not 
think  myself  authorised  to  disclose  his 
majesty's  instructions  to  me  upon  any 
subject,  without  having  received  liis  ma- 
jesty's commands  for  so  doing.     With 


regard  to  my  intentions,  they  will  be  re- 
gulated by  his  majesty's  instructions  and 
Jutttre  events"  In  fact,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Lord  Townshend  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  at  first  only  till  the  20th 
of  March  following.  The  lord-lieutenant 
having  experienced  so  much  infiexibility 
and  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
Commons  in  the  first  session,  fully  re- 
solved to  meet  them  no  more  in  Parlia- 
ment, till  they  were  properly  marshalled, 
and  thoroughly  broken  in  to  every 
manoeuvre  of  the  new  tactics.  His  ex- 
cellency, accordingly,  by  proclamation, 
on  the  12th  March,  1770.  prorogued  them 
to  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  May  following ;  oa 
the  20th  April,  1770,  he  further  prorogued 
them  to  the  28th  of  August,  and  by  three 
other  successive  proclamations  he  further 
prorogued  them  to  different  i>eriods,  and 
finally  to  the  26th  February,  1771,  then  to 
sit  for  dispatch  of  business.  In  the  mean- 
time affairs  were  falling  into  some  confu- 
sion; several  temporary  acts  which  re- 
quired renewal  had  expired ;  the  contest 
in  Ireland  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
whig  party  in  England,  and  in  May,  1770, 
the  Hon.  Boyle  Walsingham  brought  up 
in  Parliament  at  Westminster  the  whole 
subject  of  the  late  extraordinary  proroga- 
tions in  Dublin,  and  moved  for  papers 
connected  therewith.  Lord  North,  the 
minister,  of  course,  defended  the  proroga- 
tions, which  he  said  he  had  himself  ad- 
vised: and  declared  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  contraiy  to  Poyn- 
ings'  Law,  "the  grand  bond  of  the 
dependence  of  Ireland  upon  England." 
The  House  divided  upon  the  motion  for 
papers,  when  66  voted  for  it,  but  178 
voted  against  all  inquiry. 

Lord  Townshend  and  his  creatures  were 
not  idle  during  the  long  Parliamentary 
intenegmun.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
record,  that  his  system  of  personal  indi- 
vidual corruption  made  good  progress. 
"  Patriots  "  were  won  over  to  the  adminis- 
tration, among  whom  appeared  conspicu- 
ously, Mr  Saxton  Perry,  member  for 
Limerick,  who  first  received  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  being  elected  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  with  a  promise  of  a 
peerage.  Many  others  had  been  secured, 
some  with  money,  some  with  honours; 
and  in  February,  1771,  his  excellency 
faced  the  Parliament  with  full  confidence, 
which  it  soon  appeared  was  nut  misplaced. 
The  first  division  was  on  an  address  of  the 
Commons  to  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  the 
lord- lieutenant's  speech ;  In  this  address 
they  returned  their  most  humble  thanks 
to  his  majesty  for  graciously  continuing 
his  excellency.  Lord  Townshend,  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.    The  slavish 
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address  was  opposed,  bat  was  carried  by 
133  against  107.  X>ord  Townshend  never 
had  any  further  trouble  io  managing 
Parliament  and  doing  the  king's  baainess. 
Mr.  PoQBonby,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
however,  refused  to  be  the  official  medium 
of  presenting  the  servile  address ;  he  re- 
signed at  once,  requesting  the  House  *^  to 
dect  another  Speaker,  who  may  not  think 
such  conduct  inconsistent  with  his  honour. ' 
Mr.  Perry  was  thereupon  elected.  '*  And 
the  conduct  and  speech  of  Mr.  Perry  on  this 
occasion  bespoke  the  forward  zeal  of  a  new 
proselyte."* 

Haring  now  secured  his  majority  in 
Parliament,  the  grand  policy  of  Lord 
Townshend  was  to  do  away  with  the  effects 
of  the  Patriotic  votes  in  the  last  session, 
and  justify  his  own  conduct  in  the  proro- 
gations. He  was  to  make  this  Irish  Par- 
liament stultify  itself  and  eat  its  own 
words,  and  in  all  this  he  was  eminently 
successful.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
pass  without  a  diyision,  so  as  to  parade 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  of  his  employers  in  England, 
the  thorough  training  in  which  the  viceroy 
had  his  Parliament  at  last.  The  Com- 
mons, however— that  is  the  remaining 
Patriots  in  tiie  House— made  one  last 
effort,  by  moving  an  address  to  the  king, 
containing  some  pitiful  remonstrances : — 
u  that  "  his  faithful  Commons  did  con- 
fidently hope  that  a  law  for  securing  the 
independence  of  the  judges  of  this  king- 
dom would  have  passed  ;  such  a  law  hav- 
ing been  recommended  and  promised  by 
his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a 
•speech  from  the  throne  in  the  first  session 
of  his  excellency's  government,"  and 
several  other  remonstrances  of  a  like  kind. 
The  address  was  ordered  to  be  opposed, 
and  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  123  against  68. 

Yet  once  more  the  viceroy's  well-drilled 
ranks  were  to  be  paraded.  In  the  address 
of  the  Commons  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
which  was  moved  for  and  carried  on  the 
16th  of  May,  two  days  only  before  the 
prorogation,  the  Patriots  objected  to  the 
than'cs  contained  in  it  for  his  excellency's 
put  and  prudent  administration  i  but  on  a 
division  they  were  outvoted  by  106  iigunst 
51 ;  this  address,  together  with  the  king's 
■answer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons  to 
the  throne,  was  considered,  by  the  Castle, 
to  have  completely  counteracted  the  whole 
effect  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Pat- 
riots In  the  last  session,  and  to  have  given 
the  express  royal  sanction  to  every  part  of 
the  viceroy's  conduct. 

•  Ploirden.  It  sboold  be  ramArked  that  this  Us- 
toAa  wrote  his  first  series  In  a  spirit  fayoorable  to 
the  (Joioa,  and,  therefore,  hss  some  pixipensity  to 
4iispan««  the  **  PatxioU"  of  the  colony,  and  topdnt 
.  ._  ._, 1  or  vsnaUty. 


The  address  of  the  lords  to  the  king  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph:  "We 
have  the  truest  sense  of  many  instances, 
which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
afford  us  of  your  paternal  care,  and  par- 
ticularly your  continuing  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Townshend  in  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  of  which,  as  his  experi- 
ence enables  him  to  form  the  truest 
judgment,  so  his  candour  and  integrity 
will,  we  doubt  not,  move  him  to  make 
the  justest  representation."  A  warm  de- 
bate took  place  upon  the  question  being 
put,  that  the  said  paragraph  do  stand  part 
of  the  address,  which  was  carried  by 
thirty  against  fifteen.  A  manly  protest 
was  entered  by  sixteen  peers,  whose  titles 
deserve  to  be  recorded.    They  were 

Leinster  (by  proxy),      Baltinglass, 

Westmeath,  Moont-Cashell, 

Lanesborough,  Hoira  (by  proxy), 

Shannon,  Longfora, 

Hornlngton,  Loath, 

Lisle,  BecUre, 

Powersoourt,  Holesworth, 

Chailemont,  BeDamont 

In  this  session  Lord  Townshend  proved, 
by  his  two-thirds  majority  on  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  divisions,  that  he  could 
now  make  that  Parliament  vote  anything 
he  ordered,  whether  in  matter  of  opinion 
or  matter  of  fact.  He  chose  that  diere 
should  be  no  parliamentary  inquiry,  this 
time,  into  finances  and  pensions,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  were  not.  It  appears 
evident,  from  the  arguments  of  the  still 
uncorrupted  Patriots  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  from  the  protest  of  the  six- 
teen peers,  from  the  state  of  the  national 
accounts  still  upon  record,  and  from  other 
historical  documents,  that  the  national 
debt  of  Ireland  very  heavily  accumulated 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend ;  yet  we  find,  that  after  the  expe- 
rience, which  two  years  and  a  quarter  had 
given  him  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  fiscal 
resources  of  that  kingdom  to  answer  his 
new  plan  of  keeping  up  the  English  interest^ 
he  refrained  from  calling  on  the  Commons 
for  any  supplies,  alleging  in  his  speech  to 
Parliament,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1771, 
that  with  very  strict  economy,  the  duties 
granted  last  session  would  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  expenses  of  his  majesty's 
government ;  and  therefore  he  would  ask 
no  further  supply. 

The  confidence  with  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend met  the  Parliament  in  October,  1771, 
was  strongly  displayed  in  his  speech. 
"  My  experience,"  said  his  excellency,  "  of 
your  attachment  to  his  majesty's  person, 
and  of  your  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
affords  me  the  best-grounded  hopes,  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part  to 
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co-operate  with  his  majesty's  gracious  in- 
tentions to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  this  kingdom,  and  when  to  this 
consideration  I  add  my  remembrance  of 
your  kind  regard  for  the  ease  and  honour 
of  my  administration,  I  feel  the  most 
sensible  pleasure  in  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, which  his  majesty  has  given  me,  of 
meeting  you  a  fourth  time  in  Parliament." 
Notwithstanding  his  boasted  economy, 
which  prevented  his  application  to  the 
Commons  for  any  further  supply  last 
session,  he  now  told  them  "  that  it  was  with 
concern  that  he  must  ask  a  sum  of  money 
to  discharge  the  arrears  already  incurred 
on  his  majesty's  establishments,  but  that 
they  would  find  they  had  been  unavoid- 
able ;  for  that  the  strictest  economy  had 
been  used,"  etc.  Another  part  of  the 
lord-lieutenant's  speech  on  the  opening  of 
this  Parliament,  referred  to  the  illegal  as- 
sociations and  outrages  of  the  **  Hearts  of 
Steel"  m  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
violence  of  these  people  had  greatly  in- 
creased and  extended  to  other  counties 
than  those  in  which  the  society  had  first 
appeared.  They  exacted  oaths  by  force, 
maltreated  obnoxious  individuals,  and  de- 
stroyed houses.  Some  of  them  were  taken 
and  tried  at  Carrickfergus ;  but  whether 
from  want  of  evidence,  from  fear  of  in- 
curring the  resentment  of  the  i>opulace, 
or  from  partiality  in  the  witnesses  and 
the  jury,  they  were  acquitted.  On  this 
account  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  by 
which  all  persons  indicted  of  such  offences 
were  ordered  to  be  tried  in  counties 
different  from  those  in  which  the  excesses 
were  committed.  In  consequence,  several 
of  the  Steel  Boys,  against  whom  exami- 
nations had  been  taken,  were  carried  to 
Dublin  and  put  upon  their  trial.  But  so 
strong  was  the  prejudice  conceived  against 
this  new  law,  that  no  jury  there  would 
find  any  of  them  guilty.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  rioters  were  all  Protes- 
tants, as  were  also  all  the  jurors  who  tried 
them.  If  Uiey  had  been  Catholics,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  in  vin- 
dicating the  law.  The  obnoxious  act, 
however,  was  repealed,  and  after  that 
many  convictions  and  executions  took 
place.  The  effects,  not  of  the  riots,  but 
of  the  oppressions  which  produced  them, 
were  for  a  long  time  prejudicial  to  the 
country,  and  the  emigration  to  America 
was  renewed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before. 

The  session  passed  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  servile  divisions  in  favour  of  every 
thing  the  Castle  wished ;  against  every 
thing  the  Castle  disliked.  In  the  address 
to  the  king  occurred  these  words,  "  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  support  of ' 


your  majesty's  goremment  is  the  great 
and  firm  basis  of  the  freedom  and  happi* 
ness  of  this  country."  A  Patriot  ventured 
on  an  amendment,  that  before  the  word 
support^  the  word  constitutional  should  be 
inserted ;  it  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-eight  against  thirty-six.  During^ 
this  administration  we  find  by  the  jour- 
nals mentioning  the  tellers  upon  the 
different  divisions,  that  three  of  tiie  most 
forward  and  constant  supporters  of  every 
government  question  were  Mr.  Monk 
Mason,  Mr.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ; 
and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  propositions 
little  availed,  provided  it  were  made  a 
government  question.  Thus,  besides  the 
instances  alr^y  adduced,  we  find  upon 
the  journals  (8  vol.  iii.)  the  following 
resolution  negatived  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1766:  *'That  it  be  resolved^  that  the 
office  of  a  coDunissioner  of  his  majestjr's 
revenue  would  be  better  executed  by  a 
person  resident  in  this  kingdom,  than  by 
an  absentee."  During  this  session  of 
1772,  died  Dr.  Lucas,  whom,  from  his- 
first  entrance  into  political  life,  no  pro- 
mises or  offers  could  seduce  from  untain- 
ted patriotism.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
erected  his  statue  in  the  exchange.  Th» 
remainder  of  Lord  Townshend's  adminis- 
tration passed  over  without  any  notable 
incident.  No  legislative  measure  was 
adopted  either  for  or  against  the  Catholics, 
but  his  lordship  could  not  retire  from 
a  situation  which  he  had  held  in  Ireland 
for  five  years  without  giving  some  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  iciigion. 
A  provision  had  been  made  by  the  8th 
of  Anne,  that  every  Popish  priest  wh» 
should  become  Protestant,  and  be  ap- 
proved of  as  a  convert,  should  have  £30 
yearly  for  his  maintenance,  until  pro- 
vided for  by  some  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment beyond  that  amount.  But  by  an 
act  of  this  session  it  was  recited,  that  it 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
former  act  had  not  answered  the  purposes 
intended,  emeciatty  a»  the  provision  made 
as  aforesaia  for,  mch  Popuh  priests  is  in 
no  remect  a  sufficient  encouragement  for 
PopUui  priests  to  become  converts;  it  was 
therefore  enacted  that  ^0  should  in 
future  be  allowed  annually,  in  lieu  of  ^0, 
to  every  Popish  priest  converted.  The 
multiplication  of  these  allowances  up  to 
the  height  of  the  most  proseljrtizing  zeal 
could  not  interfere  with  the  civil  list  of 
pensioners,  as  these  spiritual  douceurs  were 
to  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  wherein  the  convert  last  resided. 
These  additional  pittances  of  <£10  were 
called  by  the  Irish  TownahencTs  goiden  drops^ 
They  were  not  found  more  efficacious 
than  the  former  prescription. 
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ThiB  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
ooQTerta  to  the  Protestant  rdigion  was 
alao,  in  acme  measure,  deemed  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  another 
act  made  in  the  same  session,  supposed  to 
be  very  favourable  to  the  Catholics,  and 
which  in  times  of  less  liberality  had  been 
repeatedly  thrown  out  of  Parliament,  as 
tending  to  encouraj^  Popery  to  the  detri- 
ment and  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  This  was  An  Act  to  Encourage 
the  tUdaiming  of  UtqtrofitabU  BogSy  and  re- 
cites that  there  were  large  tracts  of  deep 
Dogs  in  several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
which  in  their  then  state  were  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  by  their  damps  rendered 
the  air  onwholsome;  and  it  had  been 
found  by  experience  that  such  bogs  were 
capable  of  improvement,  and  of  being 
converted  into  arable  or  pasture  land,  ^ 
encouragement  were  given  to  the  lower 
class  of  people  to  apply  their  industry  to 
the  reclaiming  of  them.  It  therefore 
enacted,  that  notwithstanding  the  laws 
then  in  force,  any  Catholic  might  be  at 
liberty  to  take  a  lease  of  fifty  plantation 
acres  of  such  bog,  and  one  half  an  acre 
of  arable  land  adjoining  thereto,  as  a  site 
for  a  house,  or  for  the  purpose  of  delving 
for  gravel  or  limestone,  for  manure,  at 
such  rent  as  should  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  as 
also  from  ecclesiastical  or  other  bodies 
corporate ;  and  for  further  encouragement, 
the  tenant  was  to  be  free  for  the  first 
seven  years  from  all  tithes  and  cesses; 
but  it  was  provided,  that  if  half  of  the 
bog  demised  were  not  reclaimed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  lease  should 
be  void  ;  and  no  bog  was  to  be  considered 
unprofitable,  unless  the  depth  of  it  from 
the  surface,  when  reclaimed,  were  four 
feet  at  least ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  unless 
he  reclaimed  ten  plantation  acres;  and 
the  act  was  not  to  extend  to  any  bog 
within  one  mile  of  a  city  or  market  town. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  than  any  laboured  disquisition 
could  do  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
Catholics  of  that  day,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
colonists — *' Patriots"  and  all. 

Lord  Townshend*8  administration  was 
drawing  to  a  close;  and  he  had  done  his 
British  errand  well.  No  viceroy  had  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  Ireland  such 
prufuund  demoralization  and  debasement. 

The  baneful  example  of  the  chief 
governor's  marshalling  the  ranks  of  Par- 
liament encouraged  the  already  too  deeply 
rootc'l  principal  of  despotism  throughout 
the  nation.  Not  only  the  great  lords  and 
ml  owners  of  land  exercised  in  general 


a  most  ferocious  rule  over  their  inferiors, 
but  that  obnoxious  race  of  self-created 
gentlemen  whose  consequence  and  virtue 
consisted  in  not  being  Papists,  and  whose 
loyalty  was  mere  lust  for  persecuting 
and  oppressing  them,  were  uncontrollable 
in  their  petty  tyraimy.  Even  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  being 
resolved  to  pardon  a  Catholic  gentleman 
unjustly  found  guilty,  he  withdrew  tho 
hand  of  mercy,  with  this  reflection :  "  I 
see  them  resolved  upon  his  blood,  so  ho 
may  as  well  go  now." 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  Parliament, 
this  able  British  agent  sarcastically  com- 
plimented the  miserable  crew,  over  whom 
he  had  so  often  shaken  his  whip— '*! 
have  upon  every  occasion  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  promote  the 
public  service,  and  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  in  now  repeating  to  you  my 
acknowledgements  for  the  very  honourable 
manner  in  which  (after  a  residence  of 
near  five  years  amongst  you)  you  have 
declared  your  entire  approbation  of  my 
conduct.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  always 
entertain  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  and  shall  make  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  your  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  his  royal  person  and 
government. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce 
in  the  cruel  judgment  passed  upon  the 
Irish  Parliament  by  the  worthy  Dr.  Camp- 
bell,* at  the  moment  when  Lord  Towns- 
hend  retired,  and  gave  place  to  his 
successor.  Lord  Harcourt — ^^  Lord  Har- 
court  then  found  the  ParUament  of  Irelana 
as  obsequious  as  that  of  Great  Britain."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  use  a  stronger 
expression. 

When  Lord  Harcourt  assumed  the 
government,  in  October,  1772,  he  had 
little  to  do  but  to  continue  the  system  which 
his  predecessor  had  with  so  much  per- 
severance, difficulty,  and  charge  to  the 
finance,  regularly  established,  according 
to  his  instructions  from  the  British 
cabinet.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give 
continuance  and  stability  to  the  new 
English  interest,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Irish 
oligarchy,  as  Lord  Clive  observed,  a  man 
was  chosen  of  amiable  character,  easy 
disposition,  and  of  no  other  ambition  than 
to  move  by  the  direction,  and  thus  ac- 
quire the  approbation  of,  his  immediate 
employers.  With  the  active  labour  of 
ofiice,  he  considered  that  he  also  threw 
the  burden  of   responsibility  upon   the 

•  »•  PhHosophlcal  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland." 
Thi8l8  the  work  of  an  honest  and  liberal  man, 
though  uot  ao  valuable  aa  the  Tour  of  Arthur 
Young. 
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secrctaiy.  He  had  been  nearly  twelve 
months  in  the  goyernment  of  Ireland 
before  he  met  the  Parliament,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1773. 

The  first  stand  made  by  the  Patriots 
was  upon  an  alarm  at  the  intention  of 
Goyernment,  in  laying  the  public  accounts 
before  the  House,  to  hold  back  some  of 
the  documents  which  would  too  palpably 
bring  to  light  the  means  used  by  the  last 
viceroy  for  insuring  a  majority  to  do  the 
Jcing*s  business.  After  the  House  had  or- 
dered the  different  accounts  and  estimates 
to  be  laid  before  it,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  add  these  words :  **  As  far  as 
there  are  materials  for  that  purpose.  A 
diyision  took  place,  and  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  88  against  62.  Thus  it 
was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  clerks,  or 
rather  of  the  Goyernment,  to  bring  for- 
ward or  hold  back  what  materials  they 
chose. 

Lord  Harcourt's  administration  is  re- 
markable for  the  first  proposal  to  impose 
an  absentee-tax  on  non-resident  Irish 
landlords.  This  proposal  came  from  the 
crown;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  tax 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  should  be 
laid  on  the  nett  rental  of  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  to  be  paid  by  aU  persons  who 
should  not  reside  in  that  kingdom  for  six 
months  in  each  year,  from  Christmas, 
1773,  to  Christmas,  1775.  The  proposal 
being  against  the  interest  of  England, 
was  evidently  not  sincere  on  the  part  of 
Government:  all  officials  were  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  support  it  or  not: 
the  interest  of  the  great  landlords  was 
against  it ;  and  the  only  wonder  was  that 
it  was  defeated  by  so  small  a  majority, 
122  against  102. 

But  we  have  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world  from  which  many 
things  in  modem  history  take  their  de- 
parture. It  has  been  thought  needful  to 
go  into  some  detail  to  show  the  miserable 
and  abject  condition  of  Ireland  at  this 
precise  period,  in  order  to  make  more 
apparent  the  wonderfid  change  soon  pro- 
duced by  the  refiection  and  reverberation 
of  the  great  American  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

1774_-1777. 
American  afTairs.— Comparison  between  Ireland  and 
the  Colonies. — Contagion  of  American  opinions  in 
Ireland — Paltry  measure  of  relief  to  Cat  holies. — 
Cont^eM  at  Philadelphia. — Address  of  (Junirresa 
to  Ireland.— Encouragement  to  Fisheric-d. — 40«0 
"  armed  negotiators." — Financial  distress. — First 
Octennial  Parliament  dissolved.-— Grattan. — Lord 
Bucldngham,  Viceroy. — 6ucce8>es  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  American  '*  Stamp  Act "  had  been 
passed  in  1765,  just  while  the  Irish  Par- 


liament was  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle 
for  linodted  Parliaments  and  against  the 
pension  list.  The  next  year  tiie  Stamp 
Act  had  been  repealed,  but  had  been 
soon  followed  by  the  attempt  to  impose 
''port  duties.*'  The  steady  organized  re- 
sistance of  the  Americans  had  caused  the 
British  ministry  to  relinquish  these  port 
duties  also,  except  the  duty  on  tea,  in  the 
year  1770.  The  question  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies  being 
thus  reduced  to  a  matter  of  threepence 
per  pound  on  tea,  the  colonists  being  once 
aroused,  having  laid  down  the  principle, 
"No  taxation  without  representation,** 
would  not  pay  that  threepence.  A  year 
after  Lord  Harcourt  came  to  Ireland  as 
viceroy,  the  people  of  Boston  emptied  a 
cargo  of  taxed  tea  into  the  harbour  of  that 
port ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  1774,  Edmund  Burke  made  one  of 
his  first  celebrated  speeches,  in  favour 
of  a  repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  in  the  British 
Parliament.  The  motion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  member  for  Rye,  but  failed, 
though  it  was  supported  by  the  eloquence 
of  Burke;  and  the  House,  we  are  told, 
was  very  much  amused  and  delighted  by 
the  ingenious  declamation  of  that  extra- 
ordinary orator,  while  he  eulogized  his 
friend,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  ridiculed  in  his  peculiar  style 
the  present  cabinet — "  An  administration 
so  checkered  and  speckled,  a  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsi- 
cally dovetailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously 
inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic, 
such  a  tessellated  pavement  without  ce- 
ment, here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  there  a 
bit  of  white,"  etc.  But  though  there  was 
much  laughter  and  cheering,  the  motion 
to  repeal  the  tea  duty  was  lost  on  a  divi- 
sion of  184  against  51.  If  it  be  any 
comfort  to  us,  the  fact  is  certain  that  the 
British  Parliament  of  that  day  was  fully 
as  servile  as  the  Irish,  and  very  much 
more  stupid. 

It  was  evident  that  the  last  resort  of 
war  had  nearly  arrived;  and  the  very 
strong  analogies  which  existed  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  Irish 
colony  were  quite  sufficient  to  occasion 
in  the  latter  country  not  only  an  intense 
interest,  but  a  deep  sympathy  also  in  the 
American  struggle.  The  situation  of  the 
two  countries  was  not  indeed  precisely 
alike.  The  North  American  colonies  baud 
had  never  pretended  to  be  a  kingdom,  as 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland  did.  Ire- 
land was  not  taxed  absolutely  without 
representation,  although  the  dependent 
position  of  her  Parliament,  under  Poyn- 
ing's  Law,  made  her  representation  quite 
illusory  for  any  efficient  security.    The 
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American  coLonistB  were  tben  about  three 
miUions  in  number ;  the  Irish,  only  half 
a  miiUon — for  the  two  millions  of  Catho- 
lics were  not  counted  as  members  of  the 
body  politic.  Ireland  was  within  easy 
reach  and  striking  distauce  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  America  was  divided 
from  her  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean — no  trifling  advantage  in  the  days 
when  steam  narigation  was  not.  Above 
all,  America  had  this  one  great  and  signal 
advantage  over  Ireland,  that  the  colonists, 
though  of  different  religions, were  all  equal 
before  the  law,  and  felt  themselves  equally 
concerned  in  the  common  interest  They 
were  also  all  armed  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  while  in  Ireland  the 
penal  laws  had  effectually  disarmed  and 
ledoced  to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness 
foor-fif  ths  of  the  entire  population. 

There  was,  however,  quite  sufficient 
resemblance  between  the  cases  of  the  two 
countries  to  disquiet  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration very  considerably.  The 
minister,  therefore,  wisely,  though  si- 
lently, instructed  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  soothe  and 
engage  the  affections  of  the  Catholics  by 
gradual  relaxations  of  the  rigorous  code 
cf  penalties,  pains,  and  disabilities,  under 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
suffered.  As  early,  therefore,  in  the 
session  as  the  10th  of  November,  1773,* 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  heads  of 
a  bill  to  secure  the  repayment  of  money 
that  should  be  really  lent  and  advanced 
by  Papists  to  Protestants  on  mortgages 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  ; 
and  that  it  might  be  understood  to  be  a 
Government  measure  of  grace,  Mr.  Mason, 
Sir  Lucias  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Langrishe, 
great  and  determined  supporters  of 
Government,  were  ordered  to  bring  it  in.f 
On  the  preceding  day  leave  had  been  given 
to  bring  in  h^ids  of  a  bill  to  enable 
Papists,  upon  certain  terms  and  provisoes, 
to  take  leases  of  lives,  of  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments;  but  neither  one 
or  the  other  of  these  bills  at  that  time 
proceeded.  The  Irish  antipathies  to 
Popery,  and  the  reluctance  of  most  men 
in  place  or  power  in  Ireland  to  do  justice 
to  the  Catholics,  deterred  the  easy 
mind  of  Lord  Harcourt  from  pushing 
forward  what  they  persuaded  him 
would  create  difficulties  and  dis- 
turbances in  Parliament,  and  inter- 
rupt that  easy  and  quiet  majority  which 
Qovemment  then  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
had  it  strongly  in  command  to  keep  up 
by  all  possible  and  prudent  means.  Al- 
though the  managers  of  the  English 
intereti  in  Ireland  (this  lord-lieutenant 
*  9  Com.  JooxiL*  P-  38.  t  Ibid.,  p.  37. 


was  but  their  passive  tool)  had  blasted 
these  two  scions  of  indulgence  in  their 
first  shoot,  yet  the  British  ministry  sent 
over  positive  and  uncontrollable  orders 
that  some  act  of  the  legislature  should 
positively  be  passed  in  t^t  session,  of  a 
soothing  and  conciliatory  tendency  to  the 
Catholics,  well  imagining  that  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  would  not  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  political  discontent  in  persons 
equally  suffering  a  deprivation  of  that 
nutriment  and  support  which  their  con- 
stitution required  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1774,  therefore,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their 
allegiance  to  him ;  and  as  the  bill  re- 
mitted no  part  of  the  then  existing  code 
of  severity,  but  accorded  merely  a  per- 
mission to  the  Catholics  of  expressing 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  which 
before  they  had^  not,  it  passed  both 
Houses  without  obstruction  or  opposition. 
Of  this  measure,  paltry  as  it  was,  and 
even  insulting,  when  coupled  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  bills  to  allow  Catholics  to 
take  mortga<r;es  or  leasci),  Mr.  Plowden 
observes — •*  It  gratified  the  Catholics,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  formal  recognition 
that  they  were  subjects,  and  to  this  re- 
cognition they  looked  up  as  to  the  corner- 
stone of  their  future  emancipation." 

It  cannot  fall  to  strike  every  reader 
that  whatever  miserable  indulgences, 
tolerations,  or  connivances  were  extended 
to  the  Catholics  during  all  the  era  of  the 
penal  laws,  were  carefully  calculated  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  any  hold  upon 
the  land.  Thus  they  were  now  permitted 
to  testify  allegiance  if  they  chose,  but 
could  in  no  case  take  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate,  because  mortgages  are  often  fore- 
closed, and  the  mortgagee  becomes  en- 
titled to  the  land.  They  might  attend 
mass,  but  could  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  have  a  lease  for  lives.  Mr.  Burlvc,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1775,*  ascribes  this 
policy  not  so  much  to  the  greedy  deter- 
mination of  Protestants  to  own  all  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  as  to  mere 
arrogance  and  insolence.  He  says, 
*'  From  what  I  have  observed,  it  is  pride, 
arrogance,  a  spirit  of  domination,  and  not 
a  bigoted  s])irit  of  religion,  that  has 
caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive 
statutes.  I  am  sure  I  have  known  those, 
who  have  oppressed  Papists  in  their  civil 
rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  and  who 
wished  them  to  continue,  in  order  to 
furnish  pretences  for  oppression ;  and  who 
never  saw  a  man  by  conforming  escape 
•  Letter  to  an  IxUh  Peer. 
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out  of  their  power,  but  vith  gradging  and 
regret.  I  hare  known  men,  to  whom  I 
am  not  nncharitablo  in  saying,  though 
they  are  dead,  that  they  would  become 
Papists  in  order  to  oppress  Protestants, 
if  being  Protestants  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  oppress  Papists."  But  who- 
soever has  raid  the  narrative  of  events 
down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  will  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  controlling  idea  in  all  the  policy 
of  the  Ascendency  was  simple  greediness. 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  with  America 
was  very  fast  approaching  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  war.  The  first  general  Congress 
had  been  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1774.  All  eyes  in  Ire- 
land were  turned  to  this  impending 
struggle,  and  the  obvious  community  of 
interest  which  Ireland  had  with  those 
Transatlantic  colonies,  made  their  case 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  private 
circles,  as  well  as  of  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  country  was 
still  more  strongly  aroused  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  amongst  other  forcible 
addresses  issued  at  this  time,  directed  one 
to  the  **  People  of  Ireland." 

'*  We  are  desirous  of  the  good  opinion 
of  the  virtuous  and  humane.  We  are  pe- 
culiarly desirous  of  furnishing  you  with 
the  true  state  of  our  motives  and  objects ; 
the  better  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  our 
conduct  with  accuracy  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  with  impar- 
tiality and  precision.  Your  Parliament 
had  done  us  no  wrong.  You  had  ever 
been  friendly  to  the  rights  of  mankind ; 
and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  that  your  nation  has  produced 
patriots  who  have  nobly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  America."  In  fact,  most  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  opposition  in  both 
countries  (who  afterwards  composed  that 
administration  which  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war)  opposed  the  war  upon 
principle;  they  inveighed  against  the 
unconstitutional  exactions  of  the  ministry, 
and  in  their  debates  went  very  little  short 
of  formally  justifying  the  American  re- 
bellion. The  analogy  between  America 
and  Ireland  was  too  close  to  pass  unno- 
ticed ;  and  the  defection  of  the  American 
colonies  produced  strong  effects  upon 
Ireland.  The  exportation  of  Irish  linen 
for  America  had  been  very  considerable ; 
but  now  this  great  source  of  national 
wealth  was  totally  shut  up,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary stretch  of  prerogative.  Under 
the  pretext  of  prerenting  the  Americans 
from  being  supplied  with  provisions  from 
tills  country,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the 
exportation  of  provisions   from  Ireland, 


which  in  prejudicing  that  kingdom,  served 
only  to  favour  the  adventures  of  British 
contractors.  This  embargo,  combined 
with  other  causes,  which  were  invariable 
and  permanent,  produced  the  most  melan- 
choly effects.  Wool  and  black  cattle  fell 
considerably  in  value,  as  did  also  land ;. 
and  rents  in  many  places  could  scarcely 
be  collected,  so  much  was  public  credit 
essentially  injured.  In  short,  it  was 
again  judged  necessary,  in  presence  of 
these  exciting  questions  of  America,  *'  to 
do  something  for  poor  Ireland,"  as  the 
phrase  then  ran. 

The  nature  of  the  benefit,  however,  was 
to  be  considered,  and  nothing  could  seem 
better  adopted  than  a  donation,  which 
would  be  an  adrantage  instead  of  a  loss 
to  the  giver.  It  was  not  itself  very  con— 
siderable,  but  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
beginning;  and  small  benefits  carry 
weight  with  those  who  have  not  beea 
habituated  to  great  favours.  It  had  been 
shown  to  the  British  Parliament,  that  the 
exports  from  England  to  Ireland  amoun- 
ted then  to  £2,400,000  annually;  besides 
the  latter  supported  a  large  standing^ 
army,  at  all  times  ready  for  the  defence 
of  the  former ;  and  immense  sums  of  her 
ready  cash  were  spent  in  England  by 
her  numerous  absentees,  pensioners,  and 
placemen ;  yet  by  oppressive  restrictions 
in  trade,  Ireland  was  cut  off  from  the 
benefit  of  her  great  natural  staple  com- 
modity, as  well  as  excluded  from  the 
advantage  that  she  might  derive  from  the- 
peculiarity  of  her  situation. 

The  British  minister,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1775,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  consider  the  encour- 
at^ement  proper  to  be  giren  to  the  fisher- 
ies of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^  This 
attention  to  Ireland  was  generally  ap- 
proved of,  and  after  some  conversation  on 
the  hardships  that  country  suffered,  it 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke  to  extend 
the  motion,  by  adding  the  words  **  trade 
and  commerce;"  and  thereby  afford  an 
opportunity  to  grant  such  relief  and 
indulgence  in  those  exports,  as  might  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  Great  Britain. 
The  minister  objected  to  this;  howeTer, 

*  An  English  minister  was  always  obliged  to  bo 
extremely  cautions  in  approaching  any  meisure  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  that  oertaia  fish- 
ermen in  Folkestone  and  Aldboroagh,  la  the  south 
ot  England,  presented  mourafol  petitions  to  Parlln- 
ment,  stating  that  they  suffered  ''  from  Ireland  by 
the  Irish  catching  herrings  at  Waterford  and  Wex- 
ford !  and  sending  them  to  the  Straits,  and  thereby 
forestalling  and  ruining  the  petitioners'  martlets.** 
These  impudent  fishermen  had,  as  Hutchison  says, 
the  hard  lot  of  having  motions  which  were  made  lit. 
their  favour,  rejected.— bee  the  Commercial  Re- 
siraiuts,  p.  126. 
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the  committee  in  its  progress  granted 
KTerml  bounties  to  the  ships  of  Qreat 
Bhtun  and  Ireland,  for  their  encourage- 
ment in  prosecuting  the  Newfoundland 
fishery ;  and  it  was  further  resolred  in 
favour  of  Ireland,  that  it  should  he  lawful 
to  export  from  thence  clothes  and  ac- 
coutrements for  such  regiments  on  the 
Irish  establishment  as  were  employed 
abroad:  and,  also,  that  a  bounty  of  five 
killings  per  barrel  should  be  allowed  on 
all  flax  seeds  imported  into  Ireland.  This 
last  resolution  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
evils  that  were  apprehended  there,  from 
the  cutting  off  their  great  American 
aonrce  of  supply  in  that  article.  Another 
resolution  was  also  passed,  by  which  Ire- 
land was  allowed  to  export  provisions, 
hooks,  lines,  nets,  and  tools  for  the 
implements  of  the  fishery.  The  com- 
mittee also  agreed  to  the  granting  of 
bounties  for  encouraging  the  whale  fish- 
ery in  those  seas  that  were  to  the  south- 
ward of  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits 
fisheries:  and,  upon  the  same  principle^ 
took  off  the  duties  that  were  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  oU,  blubber,  and  bone, 
from  Newfoundland,  etc.  They  also  took 
off  the  duty  that  was  payable  upon  the 
importation  of  seal  skins. 

A  part  of  the  policy  of  this  petty 
measure  was  to  give  to  Ireland  some 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  which  the  war 
would  deprive  America.  Mr.  Burke,  on 
this  occasion,  while  he  thanked  Lord 
North  for  the  trifling  boon  to  his  country, 
took  occasion  to  say  '*that  however 
desirous  he  might  be  to  promote  any 
scheme  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
he  would  be  much  better  pleased  that  the 
benefiu  thus  held  out  should  never  be 
realized,  than  that  Ireland  should  profit 
at  the  expense  of  a  country  which  was,  if 
possible,  more  oppressed  than  herself." 

But,  strong  as  was  the  sympathy 
between  Ireland  and  America,  and 
earnestly  as  the  mass  of  the  people — both 
Catholic  and  Protestant — wished  success 
to  the  patriotic  colonists,  the  Government 
was  determined  to  place  the  two  oppressed 
countries  as  far  as  possible  in  a  position 
of,  at  least,  apparent  antagonism.  With 
this  view,  Lord  Harcourt,  in  che  year  1775 
— just  as  hostilities  had  commenced  at 
Lexington — demanded  the  services  of  four 
thousand  men,  out  of  the  twelve  thousand 
which  then  constituted  the  effective  force 
of  regular  troops  in  Ireland,  to  be  dis- 
patched to  America,  for  duty  there.  At 
tlic  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant  said  it 
was  his  gracious  Majesty's  intention  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  four  thousand 
men  with  foreign  Protestant  soldiers — in 
short,  with  Hessians.    The  Court  party, 


which  was  now,  on  most  questions,  irre- 
sistible (though  there  were  reserved  ques- 
tions, as  the  origination  of  money-bills), 
carried  the  measure  for  granting  the  four 
thousand  men,  on  the  terms  that  they 
should  not  be  a  charge  to  the  Irish  revenue 
while  serving  abroad.  There  was  much 
objection  made  by  the  Patriots,  to  sending 
these  troops  **  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
Americans;"  and  there  were  many  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  respect  towards 
the  colonists,  in  the  course  of  the  debate; 
but  the  measure  was  carried.  Mr.  Flood, 
indeed,  whose  conduct  is  not  clear  of  the 
imputation  of  corruption,  voted  to  send 
the  four  thousand  men  **  as  armed  negotia- 
tors "—such  was  his  cold  and  cruel  ex- 
pression.* 

But  although  the  Irish  Parliament  gave 
these  troops,  it  would  not  accept  the  Hes- 
sians. Mudi  to  the  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment of  Government,  the  second 
proposition  for  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  that  kingdom  was  negatived  by 
nearly  as  large  a  majority  as  the  first  was 
carried;  namely,  by  106  against  68. 
The  House,  accordingly,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  his  excellency,  expressive  of  their 
sense  and  resolution  upon  this  subject, 
and  stating  **that,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government,  his  majesty's  loyal 
people  of  Ireland  may  be  able  so  to  exert 
themselves  as  to  make  such  aid  at  this 
juncture  unnecessary."  This  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Commons  is  of  singular  im- 
portance in  the  History  of  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  first  patriotic  step 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
towards  attaining  that  state  of  civil 
liberty  which  was  obtained  by  the  nation 
in  what  Mr.  Burke  called  "  their  revolu- 
tion of  1782."  In  truth,  the  address  to 
Lord  Harcourt,  in  which  the  legislature 
promised  for  the  people  that  they  would 
exert  themselves,  and  make  foreign  soldiers 
unnecessary,  idready  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed the  volunteering. 

When  the  four  thousand  troops  were 
designated  for  this  American  service,  an 

*  In  tba  tremendoni  phlllipic  prononnced  by 
Orattan  againat  Floud,  in  1783,  he  thus  dealu  with 
Mr.  Flood's  Tote  of  1775 :  "  With  regard  to  the  lib- 
erties of  America,  which  were  inaeparabie  from  oura, 
I  will  aappoae  tlila  gentleman  to  hare  been  an 
enemy  decided  and  unreserved ;  and  that  he  voted 
againat  her  liberty,  and  voted,  moreover,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  send  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Americans;  that  he  called  these 
butchers  *  anncd  negotiators ;  *  and  stood,  with  a 
metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in  his  pocket,  a 
champion  against  the  rights  of  America,  the  only 
hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  libertips 
of  mankind." — (Select  Speeches  of  Grattau,  Duffy's 
edition,  p.  104.) 

The  allusion  to  the  "  bribe  *'  meant  that  Flood 
hnd  lately  accepted  an  office  nnder  Lord  Harcourt 's 
administration. 
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honourabio  action  deserves  to  be  recorded : 
the  Earl  of  Effingham,  finding  that  the 
regiment  in  which  he  served  was  destined 
to  act  against  the  colonies,  thought  it  in- 
consistent with  his  character  and  unbecom- 
ing his  dignity  to  enforce  measures  with 
his  sword  which  he  had  condemned  in  his 
legislative  capacity.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  resign- 
ing his  command  in  the  army,  and  stating 
his  reasons  for  it.  This  conduct  rendered 
that  nobleman  extremely  popular,  and  the 
city  of  Dublin,  at  the  Midsummer  quarter 
assembly,  voted  public  thanks  to  Lord 
Effingham,  <^for  having,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  a  true  Englishman, 
refused  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects 
in  America."  Soon  after,  an  address  of 
thanks,  in  ftdler  terms,  was  presented  to 
him  from  the  guild  of  merchants  of 
Dublin:  the  latter  also  presented  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  several  peers, 
who  (as  they  said)  *4n  support  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  opposition  to  a  weak 
and  wicked  administration,  protested 
against  the  American  Restraining  Bills." 
This  address,  with  the  several  answers  of 
the  lords  to  whom  it  was  presented, 
appeared  at  that  time  in  the  public  papers, 
and  produced  a  yery  strong  sensation 
throughout  the  nation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  great  Irish  Whig, 
Lord  Bawdon,  afterwards  Lord  Moira, 
aerving  zealously  in  America  against  the 
rebels ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
shame  that  Irishmen  can  ever  read  on 
that  same  list  the  name  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

The  remainder  of  Lord  Harcourt's 
administration  was  occupied  mainly  with 
parliamentary  troubles  about  money  bills. 
Heads  of  a  bill  were  sent  to  England, 
granting  certain  duties  for  the  public 
service.  The  bill  was  altered  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  when  it  came  l^k  it 
was  rejected  on  that  express  ground. 
The  Patriotic  party,  then,  finding  them- 
selves supported  on  these  financial  ques- 
tions by  several  members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  determined  to  try  their 
strength  upon  a  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  setting  forth  in  candid  and 
striking  terms  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
nation.  This  motion  was  made  two  days 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  The  address, ' 
after  the  usual  preamble  declaring  loyal 
duty  and  devotion,  stated  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war  the  debt  of  the 
nation  did  not  exceed  £521,161,  I63.  Bd. : 
that  after  a  peace  of  ten  jears  the  debt 
was  found  to  be  £994,890,  10s.  10(i.— "  a 
circumstance  so  alarming  and  insuppor- 
table to  his  people,  that  they  determined 


with  one  voice  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  accumulating  debts, 
and  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  accom- 
plish that  necessary  end  by  first  endea- 
voring to  raise,  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
to  an  equality  with  the  establishment." 
They  said  that  economy  was  promised ; 
that  there  had  been  no  economy,  but  a 
continual  increase  in  the  expenses.  They 
added,  that  could  they  neglect  Hie  most 
essential  interests  of  themselves,  their 
constituents,  and  their  posterity,  still 
their  duty  to  his  majesty  would  prevent 
them  from  suffering  the  resources  of  hia 
majesty's  power  and  dignity  to  dwindle 
and  decay ;  and  that  they  were  the  more 
necessitated  to  make  that  earnest  appli- 
cation, because  th6  evils  they  suffered 
were  not  temporary  or  occasional ;  because 
they  could  not  attribute  them  to  any 
physical  evil,  or  proud  national  exertion, 
but  to  a  silent,  wasting,  and  invisible 
cause,  which  had  injured  the  people, 
without  adding  strength  to  the  crown. 
That  they  therefore  performed  that  in- 
dispensable duty  of  laying  their  disti-esses 
at  the  foot  of  the  dirone,  that  history 
might  not  report  them  a  nation  which 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  under  a  gracious 
king,  equally  ready  to  warn  and  relieve, 
proceeded  deliberately  to  their  own  ruin, 
without  one  to  appeal  to  the  wisdom  which 
would  have  redressed  them.  And  so  they 
appealed  from  the  temporary  expedients 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  his  own 
wisdom  and  virtues,  and  to  that  perman- 
ent interest  which  his  majesty  had,  and 
ever  would  have,  in  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

This  address  was  extremely  respectful, 
even  to  servility.  But  though  it  did  not 
mention  the  exorbitant  pension-list,  nor 
the  universal  corruption  and  bribery 
which  then  were  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  public  money,  it  told  too  much  truth, 
and  was  too  undeniable  to  be  endured. 
Therefore  the  Government  made  a  point 
of  defeating  it,  and  succeeded.  An  ad- 
dress was  carried  in  its  place,  thanking 
the  lord-lieutenant  **for  his  prudent, 
just,  and  wise  administration." 

The  first  Octennial  Parliament  had 
scarcely  lived  four  years,  when  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  found  it  expedient  that  it 
should  be  dissolved.  This  Parliament 
had,  during  the  last  session,  in  two  instan- 
ces opposed  their  mandates,  and  when 
summoned  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  Commons,  through  their  Speaker, 
made  a  just  but  ungracious  and  ineffec- 
tual representation  of  the  state  of  that 
nation.  These  symptoms  of  independence 
alarmed  the  Government,  and  created  a 
diffidence  in  the  steadiness  of  those  who 
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had  enlisted  under  their  banners.  They 
looked  to  more  steady  submission  in  a 
future  Parliament,  and  dissolved  the 
present.  Mr.  Perry  was  re-elected  Speaker 
by  a  majority  of  141  to  98.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  did  not  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ooent,  which  was  convened  in  June,  1776^ 
fro  forma,  and  by  several  prorogations 
went  over  to  the  14th  of  October,  1777. 
This  Parliament  now  dissolved  is  memor- 
able for  ever  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
for  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  patriots  who  ever  arose  for  the 
salvation  of  any  people— and  the  word 
patriot  is  not  here  used  in  its  merely 
colonial  sense.  This  was  Henry  Grattan. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  powerful  and 
influential  family,  of  whom  Dean  Swift 
bad  said,  ^Uhe  Grattans  can  raise  ten 
thousand  men.**  His  father  was  recorder 
of  Dublin.  Henry  Grattan  entered  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Lord  Gharlcmont's 
borough  of  Gharlemont,  on  the  borders  of 
Armagh  and  Tj-rone ;  he  was  then  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  his  first  Par- 
liament had  been  modest  and  retiring, 
acquainting  himself  with  the  details  of 
public  business,  and  with  the  forms  of 
the  House.  It  was  not  until  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Parliament,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  that 
Grattan's  lofty  character  and  splendid 
genius  became  known  to  his  countrymen 
and  to  the  world. 

The  British  cabinet  was  little  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Lord  Har- 
court ;  the  eiisy  and  delicate  turn  of  his 
mind  ill  qualified  him  to  support,  much 
less  to  improve  upon,  the  system  of  his 
predecessor,  but  by  which  alone,  to  the 
infamy  and  misfortune  of  Ireland,  the 
legislators  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be 
kept  steady  in  their  ranks  under  the 
command  of  the  Castle.  Although  Got- 
emment,  upon  the  whole,  still  retained  a 
majority,  yet  several  of  their  adherents 
had  occasionally,  during  the  last  session, 
proved  recreant  from  their  instructions  ; 
some  had  deserted  their  ranks,  many 
amongst  them  wavered,  menaced,  and 
comi>lained  of  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
meats.  It  was  therefore  resolred  to  in- 
vigorate the  new  system  by  the  election 
of  a  new  Parliament.  Por  this  purpose 
an  unu:iual,  and  till  that  time  unprece- 
dented, number  of  promotions  in  the 
peerage  took  place  in  one  day.  It  far  ex- 
ceeded the  famous  promotion  of  twelve  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Five  viscounts 
were  advanced  to  earldoms,  seven  barons 
to  be  visL-ounts,  and  eighteen  new  barons 
were  created  in  the  same  day.  The  usual 
terms  of  such  modem  peerages  are  well 
understood     to    bo   an   engagement    to 


support  the  cause  of  their  promoters  by 
their  individual  yotes  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  by  those  of  their  substitutes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  seats 
are  usually  settled  and  arranged  before 
they  vacate  them  upon  their  promotions. 
In  short,  every  possible  precaution  was 
adopted  to  secure  a  subservient  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  crisis  which  had  been 
created  by  the  American  war.  But  in 
the  very  month  of  October,  in  which  the 
new  viceroy,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  met 
the  new  Parliament,  General  Burgoyne 
was  surrrendering  his  army  of  7,000  men 
to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The  next 
year  iVance  declared  for  America.  The 
administration,  therefore,  of  this  new 
lord-lieutenant  dates  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  earth.  The 
English  colony  in  Ireland  suddenly,  and 
for  a  short  time,  takes  the  proportions  of 
a  nation. 
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The  earlier  years  of  Lord  Buckingham's 
viccroyalty  were  not  marked  hy  any  very 
striking  event  much  different  from  the 
routine  of  parliamentary  business  during 
the  preceding  administrations.  When 
this  nobleman  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  the  country  was  still  suffering 
the  most  poignant  distress;  while  the 
national  debt  and  all  public  charges  were 
accumulating.  Petitions  now  poured  into 
both  Houses,  representing  the  sad  facts 
with  regard  to  declining  trade.  As  these 
petitions  certainly  stated  the  truth,  they 
are  really  valuable  historical  documents, 
illustrative  of  the  period. 

Thus,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Cork,  setting  forth  that 
about  the  month  of  November,  1770,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  laden  with 
provisions,  and  bound  from  Ireland  to 
foreign  countries,  which  was  still  con- 
tinued by  Government,  and  had  been 
very  strictly  enforced:  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  long  embargo,  an  extensive 
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beneficial  trade,  carried  on  for  Beveral 
years  by  that  kingdom  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Holland,  for  the  supply  of 
proTisions,  had  been  not  only  interrupted, 
but  was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  lost ; 
the  petitioners  being  Informed  that  the 
merchants  of  these  countries  were  respec- 
tively stocked  and  provided  from  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg,  whereby 
the  usual  returns  to  that  kingdom  were 
discontinued,  new  enemies  to  our  com- 
merce were  raised,  and  our  commodities 
rendered  useless  and  unprofitable.  That 
great  quantities  of  salt  beef,  not  fit  for 
the  use  of  Government  or  the  sugar 
colonies,  being  made  up  in  that  city,  and 
also  great  quantities  of  beef  and  butter 
being  annually  brought  to  that  market, 
these  commodities  of  a  perishable  nature 
were  there  decaying  for  want  of  a  free 
export,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  particular,  and  of  the  kingdom  in 
general.  That  in  support  of  these  asser- 
tions, there  then  remained  on  hand,  since 
the  preceding  year,  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  provisions,  the  property  of 
several  merchants  in  that  city,  not  wanted 
by  Government,  and  therefore  without 
opportunity  of  sale ;  and  although  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  season  in  which 
those  articles  were  made  up  and  exported 
had  already  elapsed,  no  demand  whatso- 
ever then  existed  for  them,  except  for 
such  quantities  as  were  required  by 
Government  alone.  That  his  majesty's 
revenue,  which  before  had  received  large 
and  constant  supplies  from  the  customs 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  had  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  their  trade. 
That  the  embargo,  therefore,  at  that  time 
not  being  warranted  by  any  great  sub- 
stantial necessity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
restraining  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  trade,  was  pregnant  with  the  most 
ruinous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
commercial,  but  also  to  the  landed  inter- 
ests of  the  nation;  and  therefore  the 
petitioners  prayed  redress. 

The  Dublin  manufacturers,  in  their 
petition,  had  a  still  sadder  narrative  to 
give.  For  example,  they  declared  that 
there  were  at  that  moment  no  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  i>ersons  in  that 
one  city,  artisans,  out  of  work,  to- 
gether with  their  families,  whom  they, 
the  petitioners,  were  supporting  for 
charity  by  means  of  a  relief  association 
established  among  themselves;  nor  was 
Government  able  to  make  grants,  either 
to  promote  industry  or  to  relieve  the 
national  calamities.  Every  branch  of  the 
revenue  failed,  and  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  nation,  that  the  militia  law  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.    Ireland  could 


not  pay  her  forces  abroad,  and  was  oblip^ed 
to  borrow  money  from  England  to  i)ay 
those  at  home.  The  Parliament  was 
necessitated  to  raise  money  at  an  exorbi- 
tant interest ;  the  expenses  in  1777  having 
amounted  to  above  ^80,000  more  than  the 
revenue:  £166.000  were  therefore  bor- 
rowed, and  attempted  to  be  raised  in  the 
old  manner  upon  debentures  at  X4  per 
cent. 

So  truly  desperate  was  the  financial 
state  of  Ireland,  that,  like  desponding 
bankrupts,  the  Commons  undertook  to 
grant  what  they  knew  they  had  not  the 
means  of  paying.  Even  the  ministerial 
party  could  not  be  blind  to  their  situation. 
They  would  not,  however,  permit  any 
question  to  be  brought  forward  on  the 
state  of  the  country  in  the  Commons,  lest 
too  strong  resolutions  upon  it  should  be 
carried,  or  their  opposition  to  them  should 
appear  even  too  rank  for  their  own  sys- 
tem. They  accordingly  had  again  recourse 
to  the  half-measure  of  conveying  their 
imperfect  sense  of  the  distressful  state  of 
the  country  through  their  Speaker,  who, 
in  presenting  the  first  four  money  bills 
passed  in  that  session,  addressed  himself 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  in  very  general 
terms,  expressing  the  unbounded  confi- 
dence of  the  House  in  his  majesty's  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  paternal  care,  and  relying 
on  the  viceroy's  '*  candour  and  humanity 
to  make  a  faithful  representation  to  his 
majesty  of  their  unshaken  loyalty,  duty, 
and  affection." 

Thus  the  pitiful  and  hopeless  contest 
went  on  upon  these  questions  of  the 
money  bills,  the  pension  list,  and  general 
extravagance  of  Government.  The  Pat- 
riots saw  well  that  they  could  not  now 
hope  to  carry  any  really  important 
measure,  resolution,  or  address,  that 
should  be  distasteful  to  the  Castle.  Yet 
they  resolved  to  put  on  record,  at  least 
once  in  each  session,  their  own  theory  of 
the  evils  of  the  country.  Therefore,  after 
the  speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  motion 
was  made  for  a  humble  address  to  his 
majesty,  setting  forth  that  the  civil  list 
had  doubled  in  twenty  yeara;  that  one 
great  cause  was  *'  the  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing growth  of  the  pension  list;"  that 
ministers  had  repeatedly  promised  re- 
trenchment, but  had,  on  the  contrary, 
continually  increased  their  demands,  and 
other  the  like  topics.  This  address  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  77— so  well 
drilled  were  the  ministerial  members. 

The  alarming  news  of  the  French 
alliance  with  the  Americans  was  com- 
municated to  Parliament  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  in  a  special  message  ;  and  this 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  demand  of  a 
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nev  loan  of  £30,000  at  six  per  cent.  A 
few  days  after,  came  a  new  message,  to 
apprise  them  that  the  loan  (which  they 
had  at  once  roted  to  raise;  could  not  be 
affected  at  six  per  cent.,  and  to  demand 
further  action  upon  their  part.  Thus,  as 
the  American  war  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Ireland  had  neither  money  nor  credit — 
▼as  absolutely  ruled  by  placeholders  and 
pensioners,  and  was  made  to  contribute 
her  last  shilling  and  contract  further 
debt,  to  defeat  and  ruin  a  cause  which 
nine-tenths  of  her  people  felt  to  be  Ire- 
huid*s  own  cause  as  well  as  America's. 

Lord  North,  who  was  not  wanting  in 
sagacity,  understood  the  state  of  Irish 
affairs  very  well :  he  saw  the  rising  im- 
patience of  the  Patriot  party  in  the  colony, 
and  knew  that  the  contagion  of  American 
ideas  was  fast  growing  and  spreading. 
It  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  that  the 
British  Ministry  resolred  to  take  a  more 
Important  step  towards  conciliation  of  the 
Catholics  than  had  yet  been  ventured 
upon,  with  the  hope  of  actually  making 
the  Catholic  people  a  kind  of  English  in- 
terest, against  the  Protectant  Patriots. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  contemplated  to  repeal 
the  whole  Penal  Code — very  far  from  this 
— but  to  admit  certain  slight  relaxations 
only  in  certain  parts  of  that  elaborate 
system.  In  the  English  Parliament,  first, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  minister,  a 
motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
•'  Bill  for  repeal  of  certain  of  the  penalties 
and  disabilities  provided  in  an  Act  of 
William  the  Third,"  etc.  On  this 
English  debate,  it  seemed  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  tolerable  unanimous  in  ap- 
probation of  a  very  modest  and  limited 
measure  in  this  direction ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Catholics  in  England 
were  but  one  in  ten  of  the  population ; 
and  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
danger,  either  to  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty or  to  what  Englishmen  call  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  in  relieving  them 
from  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  dreadful 
penalties  to  which  they  were  every  day 
exposed.  Indeed  in  England  there  had 
been  long  a  practical  toleration  of  Cath- 
olic worship  ;  yet,  as  Lord  Ashburton  ob- 
served, on  seconding  the  motion  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  '*  the  mildness  of  Covern- 
roent  had  hitherto  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law  in  the  practice,  but  it  was  to  be 
considered  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  still  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
lowest  and  basest  of  mankind ;  for  on  the 
complaint  of  any  informing  constable,  the 
magisterial  and  judicial  powers  were 
bound  to  enforce  all  the  shameful 
penalties  of  the  act."  In  fact,  some  time 
before  this  period  the  penal  laws  had  been 


enforced  against  two  priests,  a  Mr.  Malony 
and  Mr.  Talbot,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  These  proceedings  had  been 
resorted  to  by  a  solitary  individual,  one 
Pain,  a  carpenter,  who  having  two  daugh- 
ters, little  business,  much  bigotiy,  and 
more  covetousness,  had  formed  a  singular 
speculation  of  acquiring  £20,000  apiece 
for  his  daughters'  fortunes  by  informa- 
tions under  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
Catholics. 

The  English  bill  passed  without  opposi- 
tion ;•  but  when  the  new  policy  of  minis- 
ters came  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  it  was  a 
different  matter.  In  this  island  the  pro- 
prietors of  confiscated  estates  did  not  yet 
feel  quite  secure.  They  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  **  Protes- 
tant Interest " — that  is,  their  own  exclu- 
sive possession  of  all  the  lands  and  of  all 
the  profitable  professions  and  trades — 
depended  upon  keeping  the  Catholics 
completely  under  foot.  There  was  now, 
indeed,  no  apprehension  of  **  bringing  in 
the  Pretender;"  for  the  Pretender  was 
dead,  and  had  left  no  heir  of  the  Stuarts: 
but  the  settlement  of  property,  the  ex- 
clusive access  to  the  professions — these 
were  the  truly  momentous  and  sacred 
interests  of  Protestantism.  In  Ireland, 
therefore,  though  the  measure  came 
recommended  by  the  example  of  England, 
and  the  express  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  warmly  contested  at  every 
point.  On  the  11th  day  after  the  universal 
assent  to  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, Bir.  Gardiner,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1778,  made  a  motion  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  Hon. 
Barry  Barry,  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  do  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  the  same ;  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  same 
time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  sacramental  test  had 
been  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  by 
their  lying  by,  when  new  severities  were 
imposed  upon  their  Roman  Catholic  breth- 
ren, came  forward  on  this  occasion  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
tolerance  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Sir 
Edward  Newnham  on  the  same  day  moved 
that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in 
heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjetrts  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
tifuit  kingdom  :  and  Sir  Edward  Newnham 
and  Sir  Boyle  Roche  were  ordered  to 

•  A  drcamitance  which  exdted  the  enlightened 
Protestants  of  London  to  make  their  famous  No 
Popery  Riot,  bre&k  Jails  and  barn  houses,  under  ths 
saintly  Lord  Qeorfce  Gordon. 
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prepare  and  bring  in  the  Rame.  But 
whether  from  a  conviction  tlint  the  relief 
to  the  Dissenters  waa  not  of  equal  urgency 
with  that  proposed  to  bo  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  British 
cabinet  had  hitherto  expressed  no  opinion 
or  inclination  in  their  favour,  the  measure 
was  remitted  to  another  session. 

The  Catholic  Bill  did  not  propose  to  let 
the  Catholics  have  arms,  horses,  educa- 
tion, a  seat  in  Parliament,  a  vote  at 
elections,  a  right  to  sit  upon  juries,  or 
entrance  into  municipal  corporations;  but, 
fi lender  as  was  the  concession,  it  was 
liitterly  opposed,  and  that  even  by  **  Patri- 
ots," who  ^ftd  no  wider  idea  of  Patriotism 
than  the  measure  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. On  the  5th  June,  1778,  five  divi- 
sions were  had  upon  the  bill  in  the  Irish 
House:  each  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  a  small  majority ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month  there  were  tliree 
divisions.  The  Protestants  throu;;iiout 
the  kingdom  were  taking  the  alarm,  and 
petitions  were  pouring  in  from  the 
corporations.  On  this  loth  of  June,  for 
example,  a  petition  from  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  common  council,  freemen,  free- 
holders, and  other  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  was  presented  against 
the  bill. 

On  the  16th,  on  motion  to  resolve  into 
committee  of  the  whole  to  take  the  heads 
of  the  bill  into  further  consideration,  the 
House  divided,  and  the  motion  was 
defeated.  On  the  I8th,  the  House  sat  in 
committee  over  these  heads  of  a  bill  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
19th  till  four  o'clock.  At  last,  on  the 
20th,  Mr.  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  attend 
his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant  with 
the  said  heads  of  a  bill,  and  desire  the 
same  might  be  transmitted  into  Great 
Britain  in  due  form.  Thus,  after  the 
severest  contest,  with  the  full  and  un- 
equivocal approbation  of  the  Grovemment, 
the  general  support  of  the  Patriots,  and 
the  unanimous  accord  of  the  British 
legislature  in  a  similar  indulgence  to  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  England,  were  these 
heads  of  a  bill  carried  through  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  by  the  small  majority 
of  nine.  Upon  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  contents 
with  their  proxies  were  SO,  and  the  not 
contents  were  12.  On  the  14th  of  August 
the  lord-lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the 
session. 

The  British  ministry  soon  saw  cause 
to  extend  their  policy  of  conciliation,  and 
to  assent  to  some  very  trifling  relaxations 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  and 
commerce.  Some  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Englishmen,  Lord   Ncwhaven   and   the 


Marquis  of  Rockingham  amongst  the 
number,  pressed  on  the  Parliament  of 
England  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the 
Irish  nation  tiic  liberty  of  exporting  their 
produce,  with  the  extraordinary  exception 
of  their  woollens,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  Lord  Weymouth,  how- 
ever, resisted  so  dangerous  a  concession 
to  the  claims  of  Ir^and;  and  the  only 
compromise  which  was  effected  was  an 
Export  Bill,  with  the  special  exceptions 
of  woollens  and  cottons.  The  Bristol 
merchants,  who  appear  through  the 
whole  history  of  English  avarice  and 
tyranny  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
policy  pre-eminently  mean,  selfish,  and 
grasping — the  genuine  spirit  of  paltry- 
trade — went  so  far  as  to  heap  insults  on 
their  representative,  Edmund  Burke,  fur 
supporting  the  measure. 

In  the  meantime  the  Irish  Parliament, 
in  its  session  of  1788,  had  passed  a  "militia 
bill,"  to  authorize  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer forces  for  defence  of  the  country 
French  and  American  privateers  were 
sweeping  the  seas  and  the  British  chan- 
nel; the  wide  extent  of  the  Irish  coast 
was  left  exposed  without  defence,  and 
there  began  to  be  very  general  alarm  in 
the  seaport  towns.  Mr.  Flood  had  for- 
merly proposed  a  national  militia,  but  the 
idea  was  not  then  favoured  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  failed.  The  militia  bill  of 
this  year  was  not  opposed  by  the  admini- 
stration ;  probably  they  little  thought  to 
what  proportions  the  militia  would  develop 
itself,  and  how  far  it  would  extend  its 
aims ;  but  it  immediately  occurred  to  the 
Patriots,  that  while  the  English  Parlia- 
ment waa  peddling  and  higgling  over  the 
miserable  and  grudging  relaxations  of 
Ireland's  commercial  restrainto,  here  was 
a  gracious  opportunity  presenting  itself 
for  exercising  such  a  resistless  pressure 
upon  England,  in  her  hour  of  difilculty 
and  danger  (England's  difliculty  being 
then,  as  always,  Ireland's  opportunity), 
as  would  compel  her  to  yield,  not  only  a 
free- trade,  but  a  free  Parliament:  and 
the  former,  they  knew,  vo.dd  never  be 
fully  assured  without  the  latter.  It  was 
now  that  public  spirit  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  colonial,  began  to  be  truly 
national,  and  this  chiefly  by  the  strong 
impulse  and  inspiration  of  Henry  Grat- 
tan,  who  saw,  in  the  extension  of  the 
volunteering  spirit,  a  means  of  combining 
the  two  discordant  elements  of  ihe  Irish 
people  into  one  nation,  and  elevati*  ^  the 
Catholics  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  not  by 
the  insidious  "boons"  of  the  English, 
but  through  the  cordial  combinailon  and 
amalgamation  of  the  Irish  for  their 
common  defence.  It  was  for  some  months 
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ftnxioiialy  considered  and  debated  at  the 
Castle  whether  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  raised,  under  the  new  law,  were  to  be  a 
trae  iniUtia,  and  therefore  subject  to 
martial  law,  or  to  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent volunteer  companies,  choosing 
their  own  officers.  But  this  question  was 
soon  settled  by  the  people  themselves, 
who  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  into 
the  latter  khid  of  organization,  and  who 
evidently  felt  that  they  were  arming,  not 
mo  much  against  the  foreign  enemy  as 
against  the  British  Government. 

llie  volunteering  began  at  Belfast.  In 
Auinut,  1778,  the  people  of  that  town 
were  alarmed  by  stories  of  privateers 
hovering  near:  they  remembered  their 
inminent  peril  at  the  time  of  Thurot's 
expedition,  and  at  once  bej^an  to  organize 
and  arm  volunteer  companies,  as  they  had 
done  before  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
At  the  same  time  the  **  sovereign  "  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Stewart  Burke,  wrote  to  the 
Irish  Secretary,  urging  that  some  troops 
should  be  sent  down.  He  received  this 
answer — 

"DuBLXK  Castls,  Augmt  14, 1778. 

•*  SiK, — My  Lord-Lieutenant  having 
received  information  that  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  three  or  four  privateers 
in  company  may  in  a  few  days  make 
attempts  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this 
kingdom ;  by  his  excellency's  command, 
I  give  you  the  earliest  account  thereof, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  careful 
watch,  and  immediate  intelligence  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  in  case  any 
party  from  such  ships  should  attempt  to 
land. 

**The  greatest  part  of  the  troops  being 
encamped  near  Clonmel  and  Kinsale,  his 
excellency  can  at  present  send  no  further 
military  aid  to  Belfast  them  a  troop  or  two 
of  horsey  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalicb; 
and  his  excellency  desires  you  will 
acquaint  me  by  express  whether  a  troop  or 
two  of  horse  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  Belfast,  so  long  as'  it  may  be 
proper  to  continue  them  in  that  town,  in 
addition  to  the  two  troops  now  there.  I 
hav^  etc., 

"RiCHABD  Heron." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  communications 
which  passed  at  the  time  between  the 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  Bel- 
fast. In  most  of  them,  the  former  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  spirit  of  the 
volnnteer  companies  then  formed  or  about 
to  be  formed ;  with  no  sincerity,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  no  condition  to  defend 
Ireland,  if  Ireland  had  really  been  me- 


naced with  invasion ;  and  therefore  quite 
as  little  in  a  condition  to  resist  a  great 
national  military  organization,  no  matter 
what  form  that  might  assume.  In  fact, 
after  the  example  of  Belfast,  the  whole 
country  now  rushed  to  arms.  It  was  a 
scene  of  wild  and  noble  excitement. 
Crowds  thronged  the  public  places  of 
resort,  anxious  and  resolved :  in  every 
assembly  of  the  people  the  topic  was 
•*  defence  of  the  country ;  **  and  if  there 
were  many  who  from  the  first  felt  that 
the  country  had  but  one  enemy  in  the 
world  from  whom  it  needed  defence  (that 
is,  England),  the  reflection  only  heigh- 
tened their  zeal  in  promoting  the  national 
armament.  On  the  Ist  December,  1778, 
the  people  of  Armagh  entered  into  volun- 
tary armed  associations,  and  offered  the 
command  to  Lord  Charlemont.  He  at 
first  refused ;  because,  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  he  might  at  any  time  bo 
called  on  to  command  the  militia :  but 
his  lordship  soon  saw  that  volunteer- 
ing was  the  irresistible  order  of  the  day ; 
and  that  not  to  be  a  Volunteer  would 
soon  amount  to  being  nobody  at  all  in 
Ireland.  Probably,  also,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  more  powerful  will  and 
deeper  sagacity  of  his  friend  Grattan; 
and  in  January,  1779,  he  absumed  com- 
mand of  the  Armagh  Volunteers.* 

The  Government  of  the  day  soon  saw 
itself  powerless  to  resist  this  potent 
movement.  It,  however,  concealed  its 
apprehensions  for  the  present,  under 
the  mask  of  gratitude  for  the  loyal 
zeal  of  the  people.  Loyal  as  undoubt- 
edly the  institution  was — loyal  even 
to  the  prejudices  which  Government 
must  have  wished  to  foster,  for  one 
of  their  earliest  celebrations  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Boynet— the  English  inter- 
est trembled,  at  what  their  appalled  ima- 
gination seemed  to  be  the  infancy  of 
revolution.  Thus,  whilst  the  wretched 
Government,  unable  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions, and  resigning  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  virtue  and  valour  of  her 
children,  looked  on  in  angry  amazement 
at  the  daily  increasing  numbers  of  the 
Volunteers,  their  training  into  discipline, 
their  martial  array  and  military  celebra- 
tions, the  great  officers  of  the  executive 
were  planning  how  best  they  might  settle 

*  Stuart's  Higtory  of  Armagh.  MacNevin'a  Yo- 
Innteen.  Plowden.  Hardy's  Charlemont.  Sir  Jonah 
Harrington,  Rise  and  Fall,  etc  The  authorities 
for  the  history  of  the  Volunteers  are  innumerable, 
and  will  only  be  dted  for  some  special  fact. 

t  July  1,  1779. — "  Our  three  volunteer  companies 
paraded  in  their  uniform  with  orange  cockades,  and 
fired  three  volleys  with  their  nsual  steadiness  and 
regularity,  in  commemoration  oi  the  Battle  of  the 
Bo>'ne."— Hist.  Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of 
Belfast. 
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in  its  birth  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
people. 

In  May,  1779,  we  find  a  letter  of  Lord 
Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
which  clearly  prores  the  fears  and  hypo- 
crisy of  GoYemment,  and  the  alarming 
progress  of  the  armament. 

**  Upon  receiying  official  intimation  that 
the  enemy  meditated  an  attack  upon  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  €u  Gcvem- 
mint  could  not  immediately  afford  a  ^eater 
force  for  their  protection  than  about  aixty 
trooper*^  armed  themselves,  and  by  degrees 
formed  themselves  into  two  or  three  com- 
panies; the  spirit  diffused  itself  into 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
numbers  became  considerable,  but  in  no 
degree  to  the  amount  represented.  Dit- 
couragement  haSy  however^  been  given  on  my 
partf  OB  far  ae  might  he  without  offence  at  a 
crisis  when  the  arm  and  good- will  of  every 
individual  might  have  been  wanting  for 
the  defence  of  the  state." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire,  in  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  attributes  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  to 
an  idea  that  was  entertained  amongst  the 
people  that  their  numbers  would  conduce 
to  the  attainment  of  political  advantages 
for  their  country. 

All  motives  conduced  to  the  same  end, 
and  that  end— the  armed  organization  of 
Ireland — was  rapidly  approaching.  The 
fire  of  the  people,  and  their  anxiety  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  national  army,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  the  return  of  .the  Volunteers  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and 
in  and  near  Coleraine,  amounted  to : 

Total  in  the  ooanty  of  Down....... 2341 

Total  in  the  county  of  Antrim 1474 

In  and  near  Coleraine 310 

8925 

Of  these,  the  great  majority  were  fully 
equipped  and  armed — and  glittered  in  the 
gay  uniform  of  the  Volunteers.  Some  few 
companies  were,  however,  unarmed,  even 
up  to  a  later  period,  until  the  pressure  on 
Government  compelled  them  to  distribute 
the  arms  intended  for  the  militia  to 
worthier  hands. 

The  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  were 
very  various,  and  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  uniform  of  the  Lawyer's 
corps  was  scarlet  and  blue,  their  motto, 
"  Pro  arid  et  fucus**  the  Attorney's  regi- 
ment of  Volunteers  was  scarlet  and 
Pomona  green;  a  corps  called  the  Irish 
Brigade,  and  composed  principally  of 
Catholics,  Qifter  the  increasing  liberality 
of  the  day  nad  permitted  them  to  become 


Volunteers),  wore  scarlet  and  white ;  other 
regiments  of  Irish  Brigades  wore  scarlet 
faced  with  green,  and  their  motto  was  **  Vox 
populi  aupremaUxeati  the  (Goldsmith's corps, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
wore  blue,  faced  with  scarlet  and  a  pro- 
fessional profusion  of  gold  lace. 

The  '*  Irish  Volunteers  "  were  at  first  a 
Protestant  organization  exclusively.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  and  with  extreme 
jealousy  that  its  ranks  were  afterwards 
opened  to  those  of  the  proscribed  race 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Catholici 
would  have  been  justified  in  taking  no 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  that  they 
had  little  to  hope  from  any  change.  Th^ 
were  not  yet  citizens,  and  if  permitted  to 
breathe  in  Ireland,  it  was  by  connivance, 
and  against  the  law.  Even  the  moat 
zealous  of  the  new  Volunteers,  who  were  now 
springing  to  arms  for  defence  of  Ireland, 
were,  with  some  illustrious  exceptions, 
their  most  determined  and  resolute 
foes.  But,  plunged  in  poverty  and 
ignorance  as  they  were,  despoiled  of 
rank,  and  arms,  and  votes,  they  yet  seem 
to  have  felt  instinctively  that  a  move- 
ment for  Irish  independence,  if  successful^ 
must  end  in  their  emancipation.  They 
had  grown  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
rich,  in  the  midst  of  persecution; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  penal  lawa 
against  education,  many  of  the  Catholics 
were  in  truth  the  best  educated  and 
accomplished  persons  in  the  island.  These 
instructed  and  thoughtful  Catholics  could 
see  very  well — ^what  Grattan  also  saw, 
but  what  most  Cromwellian  squires  and 
Williamite  peers  could  not  see— that  if 
Ireland  should  still  pretend  **to  stand 
upon  her  smaller  end,"  she  would  not 
long  stand  against  England.  Then  they 
were  naturally  a  warlike  race;  and,  it 
must  be  added  to  tlieir  credit,  that  the 
late  small  and  peddling  relaxations  in 
the  Penal  Code,  urged  on  by  the  British 
minister  in  order  to  conciliate  them 
to  the  English  interest,  had  signally 
failed.  The  English  interest,  as  they  felt, 
was  the  great  and  necessary  enemy  of  all 
Ireland,  and  of  every  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  so  it  was  very  soon  apparent 
that  the  armed  Protestant  Volunteers 
would  have  at  their  back  the  two  millions 
of  Catholic  Irish. 

There  is  in  the  dark  records  of  the 
depravity  of  the  Gavemment  of  that  day 
a  singular  document,  which,  while  it 
attests  the  patriotism  and  zeal  of  the 
Catholics,  illustrates  the  base  and  vile 
spirit  which  repelled  their  loyalty  and 
refused  their  aid.  The  Earl  of  Tjrrone 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Beresfords,  a  membei 
of  that  cprasping  patrician  family,  which 
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liad  long  ruled  the  oovntiy,*  that  the 
Caiholica  in  their  seal  were  forming 
themaeWeB  into  independent  companies, 
and  had  actually  begun  their  organiza- 
tion ;  bnt  that,  seeing  the  variety  of  con- 
■equencea  which  woold  attend  sach  an 
erent,  he  had  found  it  his  duty  to  stop 
their  moTement !  Miserable  Gk)Temment 
— onahle  to  discharge  its  first  duty  of 
defence,  and  trembling  to  depute  them  to 
the  noble  and  forgiying  spirit  of  a  gallant 
people !  The  Catholics  of  Limerick, 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms,  subscribed  and 
made  a  present  of  £800  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Volunteers. 

During  all  this  time  "the  Castle''  looked 
on  in  silent  alarm.  Eyen  so  late  as  May, 
1 779,  when  the  Volunteer  companies  num 
bered  probably  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
lord-lieutenant  gravely  considered  whether 
it  were  still  possible  to  disperse  and  disarm 
them  by  force.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Lord  Weymoutht  he  says—"  The  seizing 
of  their  arms  would  have  been  a  violent 
expedient,  and  the  preventing  them  from 
assembling  without  a  military  force  im- 
practicable ;  for  when  the  civil  magistrate 
will  rarely  attempt  to  seize  an  ofifender 
snsx>ected  of  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  when  convicted,  convey  him  to  the 
place  of  execution  without  soldiers ;  nay, 
when  in  many  instances  persons  cannot 
be  put  into  possession  of  their  property, 
nor,  being  possessed,  maintain  it  without 
auch  assistance,  there  is  little  presumption 
in  asserting,  that,  unless  bodies  of  troops 
had  been  universally  dispersed,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  to  ^ect  this.  My 
accounts  state  the  number  of  corps  as  not 
exceeding  eight  thousand  men,  some 
without  arms,  and  in  the  whole,  very  few 
who  are  liable  to  a  suspitdon  of  disaffec- 
tion." 

But  in  the  next  month,  the  same  vice- 
roy communicates  to  the  same  minister, 
that,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Lreland,  he  had  supplied  the  Volunteers 
with  part  of  the  arms  intended  for  the 
militia.  This  was  really  giving  up  the 
Island  into  the  hands  of  the  Volunteers. 
The  leaders  of  that  force  at  once  felt  that 
they  might  do  what  they  would  with  Ire- 
land—for a  time.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  arms,  the  numbers  of  Volunteers  ra- 
pidly and  greatly  increased.  { 

^ut  a  spirit  of  great  moderation  reigned 
over  the  councils  of  this  armed  nation. 
It  was,  in  the  hands  of  those  leaders,  any- 
thing rather  than  a  republican,  or  agra- 

•  May  S8,  J7T9.  Oratt<B*s  Ui%:  dted  by  Mm- 
Kerln. 

t  Hay  24.  1779. 

i  16,000  stand  of  anus  were  deliTered  to  tbe 
Voloateen  at  this  tioM. 


rian,  or  revolntionary  movement.  Thus, 
they  adopted  a  system  of  officering  their 
army,  which  gave  a  pledge  that  no  anar- 
chical idea  had  place  in  their  thoughts. 
The  soldiers  elected  their  own  command- 
ers; and  whom,  says  MacNevin,  whom 
did  they  choose  ?  "  Whom  did  this  demo- 
cratic army  select  to  rule  their  councils 
and  direct  their  power?  Not  the  low 
ambitious— not  the  village  vulgar  brawler 
—but  the  men  who,  by  large  possessions, 
lofty  character,  and  better  still,  by  virtue 
and  by  genius,  had  given  to  their  names 
A  larger  patent  than  nobilityl  Flood  and 
Grattan,  Charlemont  and  Leinstcr— the 
chosen  men  in  all  the  liberal  professions 
— the  orators  who  led  the  Patriot  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  good,  the 
high,  the  noble ;  these  were  the  officers 
who  held  unpurchased  honours  in  the  Vo- 
lunteers. We  may  well  look  back,  with 
mournful  pride,  through  the  horrid  chaos 
where  rebellion  and  national  ruin  rule  the 
murky  night,  to  this  one  hour  of  glory 
^-of  power  uncorrupted,  and  opportuni- 
ties unabused." 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  Volun- 
teers within  the  first  year  of  their  organi- 
zation. There  have  been  both  exaggera- 
tive and  depreciative  estimates.  We  have 
seen  that  the  lord -lieutenant,  in  June, 
1779,  had  supposed  their  force  to  be  only 
8000 ;  yet  in  the  very  next  month  had 
vielded  to  them  a  demand  which  it  would 
have  been  vitally  important  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  refuse  them.  And  as  will  be 
always  the  case,  where  the  money  of 
Government  can  command  the  venal  crew 
of  writers,  the  most  elaborate  falsehood 
and  the  most  insulting  ridicule  were 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  those  by  whose 
exertions  the  national  cause  was  so  nobly 
maintained.  In  Lloyd's  Evening  Pust^  an 
article  appeared  on  the  7th  of  July,  stat- 
ing that  the  numbers  of  the  Volunteers 
had  been  monstrously  exaggerated ;  that 
no  call  could  bring  into  the  field  twenty 
thousand  men;  that  persons  of  all  ages 
were  enrolled  and  put  on  paper;  that 
every  gentleman  belonged  to  two,  and 
most  of  them  to  Aye  or  six  different  corps, 
and  that  by  this  ubiquity  and  divisibility 
of  person,  the  muster-rolls  of  the  com- 
panies were  swelled.  Doubtlessly  there 
was  some  exaggeration  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  numbers  occasionally  made ; 
but  a  competent  authority,  commenting 
on  this  article,  states,  that  at  this  time 
there  were  95,000. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  there 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  very  many  Catholics 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  movement ; 
but  they   were   there  by  connivance,  as 
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they  were  everywhere  elae.  But  in  the 
next  year,  after  meetingB  of  Volunteers 
had  passed  resolutions  in  farour  of  Catho- 
lic rights,  the  young  men  of  that  religion 
began  to  swell  the  numbers  of  many 
corps.  Some  corps  were  composed  alto- 
gether of  Catholics :  and  when  the  Dun- 
gannon  Convention  came,  the  Volunteer 
army  was  at  least  75,000  strong. 

During  the  summer  of  1799,  an  event 
occurred,  which  immensely  stimulated 
the  volunteering  spirit:— the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  entered  the 
Channel  in  of  erwhelming  force,  which  the 
British  could  not  venture  to  encounter  : 
the  vessels  passing  between  England  and 
Ireland  were  placed  under  the  protection 
of  convoys ;  Paul  Jones,  with  his  little 
squadron,  fought  and  captured,  within 
sight  of  the  English  coast,  the  Serapis, 
man-of-war,  and  Scarborough  frigate, 
with  many  vessels  under  their  convoy ;  in 
short,  there  was  another  alarm  of  inva- 
sion, both  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
MacNevin,  in  his  History  of  the  Volun- 
teers, says  with  a  cool  naXveitfj  which  is 
charming,  that  this  '*  was  fortunate  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  their  fidelity  to 
the  original  principle  of  their  body,"  which 
principle  was  defence  of  the  country 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Most  of  the 
Volunteers  knew  well  that  their  only 
foreign  enemy  was  England,  and  that 
France,  Spain,  and  America  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  deliver  them  from 
that  entmy.  They  knew,  also,  that  the 
only  use  of  the  Volunteer  force,  in  prac- 
tice, was  likely  to  be  the  wrestling  of 
their  national  independence  from  Eng- 
land. However,  the  new  alarm  aided, 
and  seemed  to  justify  the  volunteering. 
Therefore,  the  delegates  of  125  corps  of 
Volunteers,  all  of  them  men  of  rank  and 
character,  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant 
with  offers  of  service  *in  such  manner  as 
shaU  be  thought  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  kingdom.'  The 
offer  was  accepted,  but  very  coldly,  and 
without  naming  *'  Volunteers." 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

1779—1780. 
Free  Trade  and  Free  Parliament— Meaning  of 
"  Frve  Trade." — Non-importation  agreements. — 
Rai;e  of  the  English. — Qrattan'a  motion  for  free 
trniic. — Husaey  Burgh.^Thanka  to  the  Volun- 
teers.— Parade  in  Dublin. — Lord  North  yields. 
—Free  Trade  Act.— Next  atep.— Matiny  Bill- 
The  19lh  of  April.— Declaration  of  HlKbt.— De- 
feated in  Parliament,  but  successful  in  the 
country. — General  determination. — Organlaing. — 
Arming. — Reviews. — Charlemont. — ^Briberies  of 
Buckingham.— Carlisle. — Viceroy. 

To  force  from  reluctant  England  a  Free 
Trade,  and  the  repeal,  or  rather  declara- 


tory nullification  of  Poyning's  Law,  whicli. 
required  the  Irish  Parliament  to  submit 
the  heads  of  their  bills  to  the  English 
Privy  Council  before  they  could  presume 
to  pass  them — these  were,  in  few  words, 
the  two  great  objects  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Volunteers  kept  now  steadily  before 
them.  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  the- 
idea  and  the  term  **  free  trade,"  as  then 
understood  in  Ireland,  did  not  represent 
what  the  political  economists  now  call 
free  trade.  What  was  sought,  was  a  re* 
lease  from  those  restrictions  on  Irish 
trade  imposed  by  an  English  Parliament, 
and  for  the  profit  of  the  English  people 
This  did  not  mean  that  imports  and  ex 
ports  should  be  free  of  all  duty  to  the 
state,  but  only  that  the  fact  of  import  or 
export  itsdf  should  not  be  restrained  by 
foreign  laws,  and  that  the  duties  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  should  be  imposed  by  Ire- 
land's own  Parliament,  and  in  the  sole 
interest  of  Ireland  herself.  This  distinc- 
tion is  the  more  important  to  be  observed, 
because  modem  "  free  traders"  in  Ireland 
and  in  England  have  sometimes  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  enlightened  men 
who  then  governed  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment as  an  authority  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing import  and  export  duties.  The  cita- 
tion is  by  no  means  applicable. 

The  first  measure  to  convince  England 
that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  an  unrestricted 
trade,  was  the  "non-importation  agree- 
ment," which  many  of  the  Volunteer 
corps,  as  well  as  town  corporations, 
solemnly  adopted  by  resolutions,  during 
the  year  1779.  Although  there  were 
frequent  debates  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment  this  year  on  the  subject  of  modify- 
ing the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  provisions,  from  Ire- 
land, yet  it  was  but  too  plun  that  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  British  commerce,  and 
the  menacing,  almost  frantic,  opposition 
given  to  all  consideration  of  such  measure, 
by  petitions,  which  sounded  more  like 
threats,  coming  from  the  great  centres  of 
trade  in  England,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  would  render  all 
redress  hopeless  from  that  quarter.  The 
non-importation  agreements  became  po- 
pular, and  the  people  of  many  towns  and 
counties  were  steadily  refusing  to  wear  or 
use  in  their  houses  any  kind  of  wares 
coming  from  England.  The  town  of 
Galway  had  the  honour  of  leading  the  way 
in  this  movement :  the  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  corps  of  Volun- 
teers in  many  counties ;  and  as  the  Volun- 
teers were  already  the  fashiorij  women 
sustained  their  patriotic  resolution,  and 
ladies  of  weidth  began  to  clothe  them- 
selves exclusively  in  Irish  fabrics.    The 
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molations  are  not  uniform  in  their  tenor. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholders*  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  con- 
Teoed  by  public  notice,  these  resolutions 
veie  passed: 

^  Reaolvedf  That  the  unjust,  illiberal,  and 
impolitic  opposition  given  by  many  self- 
interested  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  proposed  encouragement  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  originated 
in  ararice  and  ingratitude. 

"^Betohfed,  That  we  will  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  import  or  use  any  goods  or 
wares,  the  pxoduce  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britimi,  which  can  be  produced  or 
numufactnred  in  this  kingdom,  till  an 
enlightened  policy,  founded  on  principles 
of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  haye  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  opposing  the  regula- 
tions proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland ;  and  till  they  appear  to  entertain 
sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  fellow-subjects  of  this  kingdom." 

Shortly  after  tiie  assizes  at  Walerford, 
the  high  sheriff,  grand  jury,  and  a  number 
oi  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  alarming 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom;  and  look- 
ing upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty 
that  they  owed  their  country  and  them- 
selves, to  restrain,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  these  growing  evils,  they  passed 
and  signed  the  following  resolutions : 

'^Besoluedj  That  we,  our  families,  and 
all  whom  we  can  influence,  shall  from 
this  day  wear  and  make  use  of  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  and  this  country 
only,  until  such  time  as  all  partial  restric- 
tions on  our  trade,  imposed  by  the 
illiberal  and  contracted  policy  of  our 
sister  kingdom,  be  removed ;  but  if,  in 
consequence  of  this  our  resolution,  the 
manufacturers  (whose  interest  we  have 
more  immediately  under  consideration) 
should  act  fraudulently,  or  combine  to 
impose  upon  the  public,  we  shall  hold 
ourselves  no  longer  boand  to  countenance 
and  support  them. 

'•  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  deal  with 
any  merchant  or  shopkeeper  who  shall,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  be  detected  in  im- 
posing any  foreign  manufacture  as  the 
manufacture  of  this  country." 

Eesoiutions  of  this  kind  became  gen- 
eral; in  consequence  of  which  efforts  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland  began  to  revive, 
and  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  a 
CTeat  measure  decreased,  a  ciscumstance 
which   tended    to  produce  a  disposition 


in  Great  Britain  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  that  country,  different  indeed 
from  that  which  Ireland  had  hitherto 
experienced. 

The   feeling   of  Government   on    the 
subject  of  non-importation  was  one  of 
great  irritation,  and  their  partisans  in 
Parliament  did  not  hesitate  to  give  bitter 
utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the  Volunteers 
and  of  the  commercial  movement.    Lord 
Shelbume,  in  May,  1779,  called  the  Irish 
army  an  "  enraged  mob; "  but  the  phrase 
was    infelicitous,    and    told   only    half 
the  truth.    They  were  enraged,  but  they 
were  not  a  mob.  They  had  no  one  quality 
of  a  mob.  They  had  discipline,  arms,  and  a 
military  system.    Their  ranks  were  filled 
with  gentlemen,  and  officered  by  nobles. 
But  such  expressions  as  Lord  Shelbume's 
were  of  great  advantage.     They  kept 
clearly,  in  bold  relief,  the  ancient  and 
irremovable  feeling  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  contemptous  falsehood  of  tlieir  esti- 
mate of  the  Irish  people.    In  the  same 
spirit,  the  organ  of  Government  wrote  to 
the  central  authority  in  England  on  the 
subject   of  the   non-importation   agree- 
ment :— •*  For  some  days  past,  the  names 
of  the  traders  who  appear  by  the  printed 
returns  of  the  custom-house  to  have  im- 
ported  any  English    goods,  have    been 
printed  in  the  Dublin  news]>aper.    This 
is  probably  calculated  for  the  abominable 
pur^se  of  drawing  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  upon  individuals,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  act  of  the  meanest  of  the  faction."* 
When  the  lord-lieutenant  penned  this  pa- 
ragraph, he  did  not,  assuredly,  remember 
the  meanness  of  the  manufacturers  and 
traders    of    his    own    country,    or    the 
measures  adopted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, at  their  dictation,  to  crush  the 
trade  and  paralyze  the  industry  of  this 
country.    The  retaliation  was  just,  and 
no  means  that  could  have  been  adopted 
could  equal  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  towns  to  the  productive  in- 
dustiy  of  Ireland.     Englishmen  had  a 
Parliament  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  English  trade— the 
Irish  people  had  not  as  yet  established 
their  freedom  nor  armed  themselves  with 
the  resistless  weapon  of  free  institutions. 
They  were  obliged  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves, and  were  justified  by  the  exigency 
in  adopting  any  means  to  enforce  the 
national  will.    It  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defend  the  measure 
of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  traitors  who 
could  expose  in  their  shops  articles  of 
foreign    consumption,    every  article   of 
which   was   a    representative   of    their 

*  Letter  of  Uw  lord-Uootciuuit  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
May,  1779. 
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oountry'simpoTerishmentaDd  decay.  Bat 
the  English  press  denounced  it  as  the 
policy  of  savages,  and  pointed  out  the 
Irish  people  to  the  contumely  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  the  English  manufac- 
turers, ever  careless  of  present  sacrifices 
to  secure  permanent  advantages,  flooded 
the  country  towns  with  the  accumulated 
products  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
which,  owing  to  the  war  and  other  causes, 
had  remained  on  their  hands.  They 
offered  these  goods  to  the  small  shop- 
keepers at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
desired  them  to  name  their  own  time  for 
payment ;  and  they  partially  succeeded  in 
inducing  many  of  the  low  and  embarrassed 
servitors  of  trade,  through  their  neces- 
sities, and  by  the  seductive  promise  of 
long  credit,  to  become  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  industry.  The  Volunteers 
and  the  l^ers  of  Uie  movement  were 
equally  active  on  their  side.  The  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  ball-room,  were  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  native  industry. 
The  scientific  institutions  circulated  gra- 
tuitously tracts  on  the  improvement  of 
manufacture— on  the  modes  adopted  in 
the  continental  manufacturing  districts, 
and  on  the  economy  of  production.  Trade 
revived;  the  manufacturers  who  had 
thronged  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  ghastly 
apparitions  of  decayed  industry,  found 
employment  provided  for  them  by  the  pa- 
triotism and  spirit  of  the  country;  the 
proscribed  goods  of  England  remained 
unsold,  or  only  sold  under  false  colours 
by  knavish  and  profligate  retailers ;  the 
country  enjoyed  some  of  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom before  she  obtained  freedom  herself. 

The  session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
1779-80  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
profound  interest;  and  it  opened  with 
stormy  omens.  The  speech  from  the  lord- 
Hipijtenant  contained  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  inexplicit  falsehood  and 
diplomatic  subterfuge.  The  address  in 
reply  was  its  echo,  or  would  have  been, 
but  thai  Henry  Grattan,  he  who  was 
above  all  others,  the  man  of  his  day, 
moved  his  celebrated  amendment.  The 
speech  of  the  viceroy  had  alluded  with 
skilful  obscurity  to  certain  liberal  inten- 
tions of  the  king  on  the  subject  of  trade  : 
but  there  was  no  promise  for  hope  to  rest 
upon ;  it  was  vague  and  without  meaning. 
This  was  not  what  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
or  the  genius  of  the  men  would  endure. 
They  felt  the  time  had  come  to  strike 
with  mortal  blow  the  whole  system  of 
English  tyranny,  and  to  give  freedom  and 
security  to  the  trade  and  industry  of 
Ireland. 

When  the  speech  was  read  in  the  Com- 
mons,   the    English   interest  anxiously 


scanned  the  opposition  benches.  They 
saw  that  something  would  be  done  em- 
barrassing to  their  system  and  to  them ;. 
but  they  could  not  anticipate  the  blow 
that  was  ready  for  their  heads,  or 
that  tneir  flercest  foe  would  be  a  place- 
man in  their  ranks.  An  address  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Deane,  a  drudge 
of  Government,  re-echoing,  in  servility,  the 
the  vague  generalities  of  Uie  speech.  Grat- 
tan then  rose  to  propose  his  amendment : — 

'*  That  we  beseech  his  majesty  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we 
presume  to  approach  his  royal  person  with 
even  the  smallest  appearance  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but  that  the  distress  of  thia 
kingdom  is  such  as  renders  it  an  India- 
pensable  duty  in  us  to  lay  the  melancholy 
state  of  it  before  his  majesty,  and  to  point 
out  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  only 
effectual  means  of  relief ;  that  the  con- 
stant drain  of  its  cash  to  supply  absentees, 
and  the  fetters  on  its  commerce,  have 
always  been  sufficient  to  prevent  thia 
country  from  becoming  opulent  in  its 
circumstances,  but  that  those  branches  of 
trade  which  have  hitherto  enabled  it  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  it  labours 
under,  have  now  almost  totally  failed; 
that  its  commercial  credit  is  sunk,  all  its 
resources  are  decaying  rapidly,  and  nimi- 
bers  of  its  most  industrious  inhabitants 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  want ;  that  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  progress  of  those  evils 
might  be  stopped  by  their  own  efforts, 
they  were  unwilling  to  trouble  his  majesty 
upon  the  subject  of  their  distress ;  but, 
finding  that  they  increase  upon  them, 
notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  they 
are  at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his 
majesty's  benignity  and  justice,  and  most 
humbly  to  acquaint  him  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  this  • 
kingdom,  that  can  either  invigorate  its 
credit  or  support  its  people,  is  to  open  its 
ports  for  the  exportation  of  all  its  manufac- 
tures ;  that  it  is  evident  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  Great  Britain  would 
derive  as  much  benefit  from  this  measure 

Ireland  itself,  but  that  Ireland  cannot 
subsist  without  it ;  and  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  grief  they  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  again  acquainting  his 
majesty  that,  unless  some  happy  change 
in  the  state  of  its  affairs  takes  place 
without  delay,  it  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  remain  a  burden  upon  England, 
instead  of  increasing  its  resources,  or 
affording  the  assistance  which  its  natural 
affection  for  that  country,  and  the  in- 
timate connection  between  tjieir  interests, 
have  always  inclined  it  to  offer.*' 
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Gimttan't  ipeech  in  rapport  of  the 
amendment  must  hare  been  badly  pre- 
terred,  for  what  remains  bears  no  propor- 
tum  to  the  magnitode  of  the  interests,  or 
the  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject. 

To  the  rage  and  dismay  of  Govem- 
ment — ^passions  of  which  unequivocal 
demonstrations  were  given  on  the  mini- 
sterial benches — Hussey  Burgh,  the  prime 
sergeant,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
fascinating  men  of  the  day,  an  ofBicial  of 
Goremment,  a  stanch  supporter,  one 
to  whom,  from  the  spirit  of  his  office, 
patriotism  should  have  been  impossible, 
moved  that  ^  we  beg  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  that  it  is  not  by  temporary 
expedients,  but  by  a  frtt  tradt  ahncj  that 
this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin."  This  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously;  the  supporters  of 
Government  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
oppose  the  spirit  of  the  House ;  the  nation 
was  standing  petitioner  at  their  bar  for 
the  privileges  of  nature — production  and 
consumption ;  the  Volunteers  were  drawn 
up  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  with  an 
intelligible  alternative  hung  round  the 
necks  of  dieir  cannon,  *^  Free   Trade  or 

;"   and   the  amendment  of   Ilcnry 

Grattan,  with  the  improvements  of  Burgh, 
received  on  the  part  of  the  Patriots  an 
exulting  support,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  a  fearful  and  angry  assent. 
The  day  after  this  distinguished  success, 
the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
were  brought  up  to  the  Castle;  the  streets, 
from  the  Hoofle  to  the  seat  of  government, 
were  lined  with  the  corps  of  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  under  arms,  who  paid  military 
hooours  to  the  favourite  leaders  ;  the  city 
was  in  a  tuxnult  of  joy  and  triumph, 
contrasting  not  unfavourably  with  the 
gloom  and  irritation  of  the  Castle.  And 
that  no  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the 
authors  of  this  important  movement — 
that  the  merit  of  success  should  be  laid  at 
the  right  door,  thanks  to  the  Volunteers 
were  moved  and  carried  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the 
head  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
Bake  of  I^inster  carried  the  motion 
through  the  Lords,  with  only  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  Lord-Chancellor  Lifford,  one 
of  those  English  lawyers  who  are  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  to  occupy 
the  highest  seats  of  justice  and  enjoy  the 
largest  emoluments  in  the  country.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  in  writing  to  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, complains  bitterly  of  these  votes ; 
unanimous  expressions  as  they  were  of  the 
feelings  of  all  classes  in  the  state,  they 
appeared  in  a  most  reprehensible  light  to 
the  viceroy,  who  petulantly  wrote  home 


his  complaint  that  the  proceeding  waa 
occasioned  wholly  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster. 

The  Government,  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
resulted  from  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  Volunteers,  set  on  one  of  its  habi- 
tual agents  to  assail  them.  This  waa 
Scott,  the  attorney-general,  who  after- 
wards, as  Lord  Clonmel,  was,  with  a  few 
monstrous  exceptions,  the  most  inhuman 
judge  that  ever  presided  in  the  shambles  of 
Irish  justice.  He  attacked  the  Volun- 
teers with  an  habitual  vulgar  fury — 
described  them  by  every  name  which  the 
quick  invention  of  a  ferocious  mind  could 
devise;  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
philippic  by  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Indepen- 
dents of  the  past  century  commenced  by 
seeming  moderation,  but  ended  by  cutting 
off  the  head  of  the  king:  men  might  creep 
into  the  Volunteers,  who  might  urge  them 
to  similar  dangerous  couxses.  But  Grat- 
tan repelled  the  charges  against  the  army 
in  which  he  was  a  distinguished  soldier — 
and  told  the  legislature  that  the  great 
objects  which  they  sought  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  skill,  the  prudence,  or 
the  dexterity  of  800  men,  without  the 
spirit  and  co-operation  of  3,000,000.  The 
military  associations,  he  said,  ^*  caused  a 
fortunate  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
this  House :  they  inspired  us  to  ask  di- 
rectly for  the  greatest  object  that  ever 
was  set  within  the  view  of  Ireland—a 
free  trade."  The  spirit  in  the  country 
well  replied  to  the  spirit  within  the  walls 
of  the  House.  The  Volunteers  instructed 
the  representatives  to  vote  the  supplies 
for  no  longer  than  .six  months.  They 
now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men. 
Possessed  of  every  wonted  military  attri- 
bute, disciplined,  and  well  armed,  they 
had  other  qualities  that  are  too  often 
absent  in  military  organization.  They 
were  the  army  of  the  people  ;  their  com- 
mission included  only  the  duties  of  free- 
bom  men  to  fight  for  liberty  and  to 
defend  a  country.  Most  of  their  officers 
were  the  highest  blood  of  an  ancient  and 
aristocratic  country— men  not  alone  en- 
nobled by  long  descent,  but  by  the  high 
qualities  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 
The  soldiers  were  the  yeomen  of  the  land, 
having  as  definite  an  interest  in  her 
prosperity  as  the  highest  peer  in  the 
service.  And  all  were  bound  together  by 
the  deepest  attachment  to  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  They  had  seen  what  they  were 
able  to  effect ;  and  as  concessiun  after 
concession  was  wrung  from  power,  the 
bold  and  sagacious  of  them  determined 
not  to  rest  from  their  efforts  until  a  free 
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and  reformed  Parliament  sat  within  the 
valla  of  the  Senate  House,  the  permanent 
security  and  guarantee  of  freedom. 

The  question  of  the  supplies  came  before 
the  House  on  the  25th  November,  1779. 
Tlie  Patriots  had  determined  to  withhold 
the  grant,  or  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
money  bill,  until  free  trade  was  yielded 
by  England.  But  Scott,  the  attorney- 
general,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  supplies 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
the  tontine,  and  the  loans,  were  not 
supplies  to  the  crown,  but  for  the  dis- 
charge of  national  responsibilities.  *'  How 
tender,"  said  Grattan,  **  the  administration 
is  regarding  the  moneyed  interests  of  in- 
dividuals ;  how  little  they  care  to  risk  the 
ruin  of  the  nation ! "  The  attorney-general 
moved  that  the  supplies  should  be  granted 
for  two  years;  Mr.  French  moved  an 
amendment  that  they  should  be  granted 
for  six  months.  A  brilliant  debate  was 
the  consequence ;  the  war  of  personality, 
which  was  always  carried  on  with  so 
much  vigour  and  genius  in  the  House, 
never  raged  with  fiercer  or  more  splendid 
power — but  the  great  oration  of  the  day 
was  delivered  by  Hussey  Burgh.  He 
said: 

**  You  have  but  two  nights  ago  declared 
against  new  taxes  by  a  majority  of  123, 
and  have  left  the  ministers  supported 
only  by  47  votes ;  if  you  now  go  back,  and 
accede  to  the  proposed  grant  for  two 
years,  your  compliance  will  add  insult 
to  the  injuries  already  done  to  your  ill- 
fated  country;  you  strike  a  dagger  in 
your  own  bosom,  and  destroy  the  fair 
prospect  of  commercial  hope,  because  if 
the  minister  can,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  render  void  the  animated  spirit  and 
patriotic  stability  of  this  House,  and  pro- 
cure a  majority,  the  British  minister  will 
treat  our  applications  for  free  trade  with 
contempt.  When  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  are  contrary, 
they  secretly  operate  against  each  other — 
such  a  state  is  but  smothered  war.  I 
shall  be  a  friend  alike  to  the  minister  and 
the  people,  according  as  I  find  their  desires 
guided  by  justice ;  but  at  such  a  crisis  as 
this  the  pieople  must  be  kept  in  good 
temper,  even  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
caprices. 

"  The  usurped  authority  of  a  foreign 
Parliament  has  kept  up  the  most  wicked 
laws  that  a  zealous,  monopolizing,  un- 
grateful spirit  could  devise,  to  restrain 
the  bounty  of  providence  and  enslave  a 
nation  whose  inhabitants  are  recorded  to 
be  a  brave,  loyal,  and  generous  people ;  by 
the  English  code  of  laws,  to  answer  the 
most  sordid  views,  they  have  been  treated 
with  a  savage  cnieity ;  the  words  penalty, 


punishment,  and  Ireland,  are  synonymous^ 
they  are  marked  in  blood  on  the  margin 
of  their  statutes;  and,  though  time  may 
have  softened  the  calamities  of  the  nation, 
the  baneful  and  destructive  influences  of 
those  laws  has  borne  her  down  to  a  state  of 
Egyptian  bondage.  The  English  have 
sowed  their  laws  like  serpent's  teeth,  and 
they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men."^ 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  138  to 
100 ;  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  was  insured;  and  the  minister 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  precipi- 
tately retracing  his  steps.  Who  can 
doubt  the  vast  influence  the  Volunteers 
exerted  in  all  these  proceedings?  On 
the  preceding  4th  of  November— the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  the 
Third— the  Volunteers  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  reading  to  the  minister 
and  the  Parliament  a  lesson  of  constitu- 
tional doctrine  around  the  statue  of  him 
who  was,  they  conceived,  the  founder  of 
constitutional  liberty.  They  assembled  in 
College  Green— the  Dublin  Volunteer  ar- 
tillery, commanded  by  James  Napper 
Tandy,  with  labels  bearing  the  inscription, 
"Free  Trade  or  speedy  revolution," 
sus^x^nded  on  the  necks  of  their  cannon ; 
the  Volunteers  of  Dublin  and  the 
vicinity,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  The  sides  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  statue  of  the 
Deliverer,  were  ornamented  with  collec- 
tions of  most  signiflcant  political  reason- 
ing; and  under  the  angry  eyes  of  the 
executive,  such  teachings  as  the  following 
were  given  at  once  to  the  governors  and  the 
governed.  On  one  side  of  the  pillar  was 
inscribed,  **  Kelief  to  Ireland ;"  on  another, 
"A  short  money  bill,  a  free  trade,  or 

else ;  "  on  a  third,  "  The  Volunteers, 

quinquaginta  tnillia  junctif  parati  pro  patrid 
morir  and  in  the  mnt  of  the  statue  were 
two  cannons  bearing  an  inscription  on 
each,  "  Free  trade  or  this."  The  people 
were  assembled  in  thousands  around  the 
Volunteer  troops,  and  their  enthusiasm 
re-echoed  in  deafening  applause  the  thun- 
der of  the  artillery.  It  was  a  scene 
productive  of  commercial  and  political 
freedom :  that  the  latter  was  evanescent 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  institution  or 
lack  of  spirit ;  but  divisions,  and  doubts, 
and  suspicions,  were  introduced  amongst 
the  body  by  the  exertions  of  England; 

*  HoBscy  Bui^h  lost  his  place,  bat  rose  Inpopa- 
Isr  estimation.  Meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  present  him  with  addresses 
of  thanks.  The  freedom  of  the  Corporation  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  other  corporate  towns,  was  giren 
to  him  in  gold  boxes.  The  address  from  the  Car- 
rickfergus  Corporation  was  presented  by  Barry 
Yelverton,  Recorder  of  the  town.~8ee  ertmoxCt 
Joumalt  January  4th,  1780. 
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new-  ambitions  filled  the  minds  of  some ; 
the  force  of  old  ministerial  associations 
pressed  npon  others  ;  the  courtly  tenden- 
cies and  the  timid  alarms  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  led  them  to  sacrifii^e  what 
thev  had  gained,  rather  than  to  peril 
£nglish  connection  by  nobly  seekin.:?  un- 
limited freedom.  But  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  the  Volunteer 
«ystem  was  compact  and  perfect.  The 
wants  of  Ireland  were  commercial  and 
political.  She  had  been  made  a  bank- 
rapt  by  monopoly,  and  a  slave  by  usurpa- 
tion. The  Volunteers  were  to  give  her 
prosperity  and  freedom,  by  unrestricted 
trade  and  legislation.  And  right  well  did 
they  set  themselves  to  the  appointed  task, 
with  what  success  appears  from  Lord 
North's  free  trade  bill,  and  Grattan*s 
Beclaration  of  Bight. 

It  was  appointed  for  Lord  North  to 
nndo  the  work  of  William  the  Third,  and 
to  take  the  first  step  towards  restoring  the 
trade  to  which  the  Deliverer  had  given 
the  finishing  blow.  Lord  North  had  great 
experience  in  obstinate  oppression,  and 
iK>t  less  in  the  recognition  of  the  liberties 
he  had  trampled  upon,  lie  had  braved 
the  genius  of  Chatham  in  the  disastrous 
campaigns  against  transatlantic  freedom 
— the  world  has  read  with  profit  the  sequel 
of  his  history  in  that  great  transaction. 
He  had  opposed  every  effort  to  emanci- 
pate the  trade  of  Ireland — it  is  an  agree- 
able duty  for  an  Irish  writer  to  detail  the 
concessions  wrung  from  him  by  the  arms 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  the  eloquence  and 
genius  of  those  who  led  them  to  victory. 
On  the  13th  of  December,  1779,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  English  legislature  thrue 
propositions;  to  permit,  first,  the  export 
jf  glass;  second,  the  export  of  woollen 
'joods ;  and  third,  a  free  trade  with  the 
English  settUements  in  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Africa. 

In  connection  with  these  propositions, 
Foster,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  representative  of 
Government,  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  moved  two  resolutions  in  the  Irish 
legislature.  1st,  That  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  would 
tend  to  relieve  her  distresses.  2nd,  That 
irrcat  commercial  i  jnefits  would  flow  from 
tiie  permission  to  t  rade  with  the  American, 
Indian,  and  African  settlements.  Pro- 
positions of  very  manifest  truth,  but 
tardily  acknowledged  by  the  English  and 
Irish  Governments,  wliDse  recognition  is 
obviously  attributable  to  a  style  of  poli- 
tical reasoning  which  will  prove  anytliinc: 
that  a  pation  of  men  requires  to  demon- 
strate. The  propositions  of  Lord  North, 
&nd  the  resolutions  of  Foster,  were  the 


basis  of  the  bill  which  some  months  later 
gave  a  free  trade  to  Ireland  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  William  the  Third  de- 
stroyed the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
his  English  Parliament  laid  restrictions 
on  her  productive  industry,  her  people 
were  free  to  use  the  resources  a  liberal 
nature  offered  them,  and  which  a 
foreign  tyrant  sealed  from  their  anxious 
hands.  The  efforts  they  had  made  hitherto 
to  free  their  trade  were  the  efforts  of 
slaves — petition  and  remonstrance ;  it  was 
not  until  they  demanded  free  trade,  with 
the  Volunteer  alternative,  that  England 
struck. 

The  Volunteers  and  the  country  had 
soon  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  power 
which  their  attitude  exerted  over  the 
obstinate  maxims  of  English  policy. 

Lord  North,  in  February,  1780,  intro- 
duced his  free  trade  bill  in  a  speech  which 
was  the  best  refutation  of  his  former 
arguments,  and  the  severest  condemnation 
of  his  former  conduct. 

The  intelligence  of  the  concessions 
made  by  that  bill — liberty  to  export 
woollen  manufactures,  and  to  trade  with 
the  British  colonies  -was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  people.  But  their  joy 
was  tempered  with  a  wise  care  for  the 
future,  and  the  greater  the  conceded 
advanta.?cs  were,  the  more  did  they  feel 
themselves  pressed  by  the  insecurity  of 
possession.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
gift  taught  them  with  greater  force  the 
true  principles  of  freedom.  They  reflecte<l 
that  the  right  which  jealous  power  had 
respected  in  its  hour  of  weakness,  it  would 
trample  on  with  recovered  strength. 
What  security  had  they  that  at  some 
future  period,  when  they  had  possibly 
established  a  thriving  trade,  and  expeu<led 
much  labour  and  money  in  creating  a  pros- 
perous commerce,  thiTC  mi^ht  not  rise 
another  William,  rea>ly  to  gratify  the 
insolent  avarice  of  England,  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  trade  and  manufactures  ? 
The  wisdom  of  Swift,  of  Lucas,  and  of 
Molyneux,  appealed  to  them  in  the  hour 
of  recovered  trade,  and  pleaded  strongly 
for  unrecovcred  liberty.  They  received 
a  free  trade  then,  not  as  a  gift  from  bounty, 
but  as  a  surrendered  right  from  weakened 
power ;  and,  rejoicing  at  the  extent  of  the 
benefit,  tliey  were  neither  fools  nor  syco- 
phants ;  nor  did  tlicy  compromise  their 
duty  to  their  country  by  a  needless  excess 
of  pjratitude  to  her  frightened  oppressor. 
Tims,  in  the  resolutions  which  record 
the  people's  joy,  we  may  find  the  stronc:- 
cst  expressions  of  their  determination  to 
effect  greater  things  than  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  trade.  Every  county  in 
Ireland    addressed    its    representatives ; 
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every  corps  of  Volunteers  addressed  its 
officers  ;  and  the  spirit  of  these  effusions 
may  be  judged  from  one,  selected  from 
amongst  many,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
day  gave  birth.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
grand  jury  and  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  addressing  their  represen- 
tatives, amongst  other  things,  said : 

*'  While  we  rejoice  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  advan- 
tages which  Ireland  has  latterly  obtained, 
and  which  we  are  fully  convinced  are  at- 
tributable to  the  parental  attention  of  his 
majesty,  the  virtue  of  our  Parliament,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  people ;  yet,  as  these 
advantages  are  confined  to  conmierce,  our 
satisfaction  must  be  limited,  lest  our 
rights  and  privileges  should  seem  to  be 
lost  in  the  joy  which  attends  a  partial 
restoration  of  them.  We  do  affirm  that 
no  Parliament  had,  has,  or  of  right  ought 
to  have,  any  power  or  authority  what- 
soever, in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Par- 
iiament  of  Ireland;  that  no  statute  has  the 
force  of  law  in  this  kingdom  unless  enacted 
by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  land ;  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  connection  betweeen  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  to  be  founded,  and  on 
this  principle  we  trust,  not  only  that  it 
may  be  rendered  secure  and  permanent, 
but  that  the  two  kingdoms  may  become 
strongly  united  and  advantageously  cir- 
cumstanced, as  to  be  able  to  oppose  with 
success  the  common  enemies  of  the  British 
empire.  What  you  have  done,  we  look 
on  as  a  beg^ning ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
termination  of  the  session  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  constitution  as  the  com- 
mencement has  been  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  manly 
but  conditional  loyalty,  of  generous  love 
of  freedom  above  even  the  material  bene- 
fits of  trade,  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
of  1782,  and  whose  diversion  into  other 
channels  after  the  Volunteers  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  great  national  army,  drove 
BO  many  great  and  upright  men  into  con- 
spiracy and  revolt. 

The  desire  of  constitutional  liberty 
having  once  seized  upon  the  people,  sev- 
eral means  of  obtaining  that  object  were 
adopted.  In  Parliament,  a  short  mutiny 
bill  became  a  favourite  measure.  The  evils 
of  a  standing  army,  the  dangers  to  free- 
dom inseperable  from  the  existence  within 
tbe  realm  of  a  large  force  of  armed  men, 
having  from  its  very  organization  no 
sympathies  with  the  people,  were  elo- 
quently dwelt  upon  by  the  leading  Patriots 
in  the  House;  magistrates  refused  to 
billet  soldiers  under  a  mutiny  act,  to 
which  they  objected  on  two  grounds — 


first,  that  it  was  an  English  act  of  Parlia^ 
ment ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  perpetual^ 
and  created  an  armed  irresponsible  autho- 
rity within  the  state.  The  Irish  mutiny 
act  had  only  extended  to  six  months ;  it  had 
been  returned  from  England  with  a  change 
rendering  it  perpetual ;  thus  the  legisla- 
tion might  well  be  called  English,  and  the 
principle  despotic.  The  act  was  resisted, 
and  it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
but  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
matter  rested  with  the  judges,  and  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  resort  to  their 
tribunals.  But  the  time  had  arrived 
when  Henry  Grattan  commenced,  in 
grave  and  noble  earnest,  the  great  quarrel 
of  parliamentary  liberty.  And  never 
was  a  man  more  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
great  work  than  he  was.  Swift  had 
written  of  Irish  politics  with  masterly 
power;  Molyneux,  with  considerable 
learning ;  and  Lucas,  with  homely  vigour 
and  honest  zeal ;  but  in  Henry  Grattan 
all  the  qualities  of  greatness  were  com- 
bined. He  was  a  man  of  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  noble  genius.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  a  poet;  but  his 
scholarship  and  his  poetry  gave  way  to  • 
a  grand,  peculiar,  and  electric  oratory, 
unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  by  the 
greatest  speakers  of  any  ago  or  nation. 
It  was  argumentative  and  logical  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  it  was  also  imagina- 
tive and  picturesque.  Its  figures  were 
bold  and  new — its  striking  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  total  absence  of  the  usual 
or  the  vulgar.  In  its  noble  flights,  in  the 
utter  abandonment  of  genius,  there  was  a 
grandeur  and  elegant  proportion,  a  pro> 
found  wisdom,  and  a  startling  vehemence, 
which  contributed  to  give  to  the  orator,, 
all  the  weight  of  inspiration.  But  Grat- 
tan was  not  only  a  consummate  orator,  he- 
was  a  patriot  in  the  largest  and  broadest 
sense,  and  was  the  first  statesman  in  Ire- 
land who  both  aspired  to  national  inde- 
pendence for  his  country,  and  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that  inde- 
pendence, even  if  established,  without 
associating  the  mass  of  proscribed  Catho- 
lics in  the  national  aspirations  and  na- 
tional triumph. 

The  commercial  tyranny  of  England 
being  now  broken  down,  and  the  country 
obviously  ripe  for  a  further  advance, 
Grattan  fixed  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  as 
the  day  on  which  he  would  move  his 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Right,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  a  distinct  vltimalunv 
to  England,  and,  adopted  in  the  front  of 
the  Volunteer  array,  would  be  an  unmis- 
taknble  challenge  ahd  defiance.  The- 
scene  presented  on  that  memorable  day 
by  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Parliament  House- 
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on  College  Green  is  TiTidlj  described  by 
MacNeTin : 

^  No  greater  day,  none  of  more  glory 
erer  rose  upon  tins  country,  than  that 
which  dawned  upon  the  Senate  House  of 
Ireland  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  1780.  The 
dull  chronicles  of  the  time,  and  the  meagre 
press  -which  then  represented  popular 
opinion,  are  filled  with  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Grattan  brought 
forward  his  Declaration  of  Right.  They 
were  circumstances  certainly  unequalled 
in  our  history  of  military  splendour  and 
moral  triumph.  The  streets  around  the 
Attic  temple  of  legislation  were  thronged 
with  the  disciplined  numbers  of  the  Yo- 
lonteers,  and  the  impatient  multitude  of 
the  people.  The  uniforms  of  the  Irish 
army,  the  gaudy  orange,  the  brillant  scar- 
let, and  the  chaster  and  more  national 
greens-turned  up  with  different  facings, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  yarious  corps 
•>  contrasted  gayly  with  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  ciyilian  mass  that  watched 
with  eager  eyes  the  extraordinary  scene. 
Ofer  the  h^&ds  of  the  crowd  floated  the 
banners  of  the  Volunteers,  with  the 
watchwords  of  freedom  and  political  re- 
generation worked  in  gold  or  silver  on  a 
ground  of  blue,  green,  or  white.  And 
truly  the  issue  to  be  tried  within  the 
walls  of  that  magnificent  building  was 
one  great  in  its  effects,  and  illustrious 
from  the  character  of  the  contending 
parties.  It  was  a  trial  of  right  between 
two  great  nations — but  more,  it  was  to  be 
either  a  precedent  of  freedom  or  an  argu- 
ment of  usurpation.  Much  depended  on 
the  result,  not  alone  as  to  the  present 
interests,  bat  as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  eoantry  ;  and  the  great  men  who  were 
engaged  in  conducting  this  controrersy 
of  liberty  were  fully  alive  to  the  dignity 
of  their  parts,  and  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  lofty  mission  they  had 
undertaken. 

**  Within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  n  scene  of  great  interest  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye.  The  galleries 
were  thronged  with  women  of  the  first 
fashion,  beautiful,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
filled  with  animated  interest  in  the  an- 
ticipated triumph  of  an  eloquence  to 
which  the  place  was  sacred.  Scattered 
through  the  House  were  severel  officers 
»'*  the   Volunteers,    for    a    considerable 

umber  of  the  members  held  commissions 
in  that  great  body.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  House  were  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  upon  that  day 
to  make  the  noblest  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Ireland—men  celebrated  beyond  those 
of  almost  any  age  for  the  possession  of 
the  highest  of  man's  qualities— eloquence, 


wit,  statemanship,  political  wisdom,  and 
unbounded  knowledge.  There  were  to  be 
seen  and  heard  there  that  day  the  grace- 
ful and  eloquent  Burgh;  the  intrepid 
advocate,  the  consummate  orator,  the 
immaculate  patriot,  John  PhUpot  Curran ; 
the  wise  statesman,  Flood ;  and  the  foun- 
der of  Irish  libertj,  who  watched  it  in  its 
cradle,  and  who  followed  it  to  its  grave, 
Grattan.  Amongst  the  spectators  were. 
Lifford,  the  chancellor,  whose  voice  had 
negatived  every  liberty,  and  denied  every 
concession;  Charlemont,  the  truest  of 
patriots,  but  the  worst  of  statesmen ;  and 
Frederick,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  whose  coronet  and  mitre 
could  not  keep  down  the  ambition  of  a 
tribune,  nor  conceal  the  finest  qualities 
of  a  demagogue.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  Grattan. 

**  After  a  speech  of  consummate  power, 
in  which  he  imparted  to  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  a  more  spiritual  cast  than  they 
had  yet  assumed  in  Ireland,  he  moved 
his  three  resolutions.  1st,  That  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  power  competent  to  enact 
laws  to  bind  Ireland.  2nd,  That  the 
crown  of  Ireland  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in- 
separably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Third,  That  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  inseparably  united  under  one 
sovereign,  by  the  common  and  indissoluble 
ties  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  freedom.  His 
resolutions  were  seconded  by  Robert  Stew- 
art, the  father  of  the  man  who,  of  all 
others,  was  most  active  in  destroying  the 
great  fabric  of  freedom  which  Henry 
Grattan  commenced  upon  that  day  to 
rear.  He  was  opposed  by  Foster  and 
Fitzgibbon ;  and  to  show  how  completely 
Irish  freedom  was  the  child  of  arms,  the 
latter  attacked  the  Volunteers  as  a 
giddy  faction,  which  dealt  in  violence 
and  clamour.  He  felt  that  Grattan  was 
indeed  fortified  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  armed  citizens,  and  acordingly  was 
liberal  of  invective  against  them.  Yet 
Fitzgibbon  represented  himself  as  an 
enemy  to  the  usurpations  of  England.  It 
was  singular  that  on  this  occasion  Flood 
was  opposed  to  bringing  forward  the 
question  of  Irish  liberty.  He  thought 
that  the  time  of  England's  distress  was 
an  improper  one  at  which  to  urge  the 
rights  of  Ireland." 

The  eloquent  writer  just  cited  has  been 
somewhat  carried  away  by  his  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  with  the  great  effort  of 
Grattan,  and  exaggerates  its  importancrc. 
The  debate,  it  is  true,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  and  if  it  led  to  no  immediate 
practical  result  in  the  House,  it  kept  the 
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subject  alive  before  the  nation,  and  gave 
it  fresh  vitality  and  power.  It  seems  that 
scarcely  any  member,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  ventured  to  oppose 
directly  the  principles  of  the  resolutions. 
The  Castle  party,  however,  defeated  them 
by  a  motion,  that  there  being  an  equiva- 
lent resolution  already  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  (alluding  to  one  in  Strafford's 
time,  which  was  not  equivalent),  it  was 
useless  to  pass  this.  The  amendment 
was  carried,  and  the  Declaration  of  Right 
was  not  pressed  at  that  time  to  a  division. 
Plowden  thus  sums  up  the  result : 

**  After  a  most  interesting  debate,  that 
lasted  tin  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
which  every  man  but  one  acknowledged 
its  truth,  either  expressly,  or  by  not  op- 
posing it^  Mr  Flood,  who  well  knew  that 
the  ministerial  members  were  committed 
to  negative  the  motion  if  it  came  to  a 
division,  recommended  that  no  question 
should  be  put,  and  no  appearance  of  the 
business  entered  on  the  journals,  to  which 
Mr.  Grattan  consented." 

Substantially,  however,  the  object  of 
the  Declaration  was  accomplished.  If  it 
did  not  convince  the  ministerial  members 
it  convinced  tho  Volunteers,  and  made 
more  Volunteers.  It  also  convinced  the 
Government  of  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  new  national  spirit  in  Ireland,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire, the  day  after  to  Lord  Hillsborough. 
He  says :  **  It  is  with  the  utmost  concern 
I  must  acquaint  your  Lordship  that, 
although  so  many  gentlemen  expressed 
their  concern  that  the  subject  liad  been 
introduced,  the  sense  of  the  House  against 
the  obligation  of  <my  statutes  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  within  this 
kingdom  is  represented  to  me  to  have 
been  almost  unanimous." 

The  people  out-of-doors  began  now  to 
be  greviously  discontented  with  their 
Parliament.  They  were  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
the  generous  sentiments  of  Grattan,  not 
only  through  his  own  speeches  and  essays, 
but  by  means  of  the  brilliant  pamphlets 
of  Mr.  Pollok,  published  under  the  name 
of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  who  entered  very 
fidly  into  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
and  went  the  whole  length  of  the  claim  to 
legislative  independence.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came evident  that,  without  legislative  in- 
dependence, no  concessions  in  respect  of 
freedom  of  trade  or  anything  else  could 
be  relied  upon  as  either  efficient  or  per- 
manent. 

After  the  first  burst  of  triumph  over 
the  commercial  reforms  of  Lord  North,  it 
was  found,  on  examination  and  trial,  that 
the  law  had  been  so  contrived  as  to  render 


the  concessions  nearly  Illusory.  Espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  trade  in  re- 
fined sugar,  it  was  seen  that  the  new  law, 
and  a  treaicherous  addition  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  after  its  passage  in  the 
British  Parliament,  tended  to  destroy  the 
sugar  refineries  of  Ireland,  then  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  town  of  Newry, 
not  only  exposing  this  contrivance,  but 
also  adverting  earnestly  to  what  was  now 
become  the  cbdef  parliamentary  topic,  the 
"mutiny  bill,"  In  short,  the  aroused 
spirit  of  the  people  demanded  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  domination  in  Ireland 
should  be  assailed  at  every  point ;  and  in 
nothing  was  that  principle  so  momentous 
and  so  menacing  as  in  the  practice  of 
governing  the  standing  army  of  Ireland 
(12,000  to  16,000  strong),  by  a  perpetual 
mutiny  act  passed  in  England.  So 
charmed,  however,  was  the  Parliament 
with  its  small  and  doubtful  success  in  the 
matter  of  free  trade,  that  it  not  only 
liberally  granted  the  supplies  for  a  year 
and  a  half  longer,  but  agreed  to  the  Eng- 
lish mutiny  bill,  which  was  perpetual,  by 
a  majority  of  52.  In  short,  it  was  plain 
that  this  Parliament  so  extensively  cor 
rupted,  and  so  well  disciplined  by  the 
Castle  influence  (that  is,  by  the  corrupt 
expenditure  of  the  peoples'  money),  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  realize  the  lofty 
aspiration  of  the  nation.  Absolute  na- 
tional independence  was  now  their  fixed 
purpose. 

The  year  1780  was  one  of  incessant 
organization ;  reviews  took  place  through- 
out all  Ireland;  and  a  great  provincial 
meeting  was  appointed  for  the  November 
of  that  year,  previous  to  which  in  all  ports 
of  the  country  the  Volunteer  corps  were 
reviewed  by  the  commanding  officers  in 
each  district.  The  Earl  of  Belvidere  re- 
viewed the  troops  of  Westmeath;  the 
Limerick  and  Clare  Volunteers  were  re- 
viewed by  Lord  Kingsborough  ;  the  Lon- 
donderry by  Lord  Erne ;  the  Volunteers 
of  the  South  by  Lord  Shannon ;  those  of 
Wicklow  by  Lord  Kingsborou^h ;  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Dublin  county  and  city, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  associated 
corps,by  Lord  Gary sfort, Sir  Edward  Newn- 
ham,  and  other  men  of  rank,  patriotism* 
and  fortune.  These  reviews  were  attended 
with  every  circumstance  of  brilliancy. 
There  was  no  absence  of  the  pomp  of  war. 
The  Volunteers  had  supplied  tliemselves 
with  artillery,  tonts,  and  all  the  requsites 
of  the  field.  They  had  received  many 
presents  of  ordnance;  numerous  stands 
of  colours  had  been  presented  to  them, 
with  no  absence  of  ceremony  and  splen- 
dour, by  women  of  the  highest  station 
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and  figare  in  the  country,  -whose  pride  it 
was  to  attend  the  reviews  in  their  hand- 
somest eqiiipages,  and  clothed  in  their 
gavest  attire. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  year  1780,  the 
Yolunteers  had  acted  in  independent 
troops  and  companies,  only  linked  to- 
irether  by  their  community  of  feeling  and 
design ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  for  any 
general  movement,  for  any  grand  military 
measure  (which  every  day  seemed  to  ren- 
der more  imminent),  they  needed  a  closer 
organization  and  a  commander-in-chief. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  James  Caulfield, 
£arl  of  Charlemont,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  adventurers  who  had  come  over  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  exertions  in  helping  to  crush 
0*Neil  by  large  grants  of  confiscated  es- 
tates. This  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  a 
man  of  limited  capacity,  but  of  much 
cultivation.  He  had  travelled  much,  had 
written  Italian  sonnets,  and  collected 
busts  and  intaglios.  He  had  been  nine 
years  absent  from  Ireland,  and  returned 
just  as  the  contest  between  Primate  Stone 
and  Henry  Boyle  was  calming  down  into 
the  disgrace  of  one  and  the  corruption 
of  the  other. 

Lord  Charlemont's  first  Irish  services 
were  neither  splendid  nor  honourable.  He 
was  chosen  as  the  negotiator  between 
Boyle  and  the  lord-lieutenant.  His  duty 
was  to  strike  a  balance  between  what 
the  Irish  Patriot  wanted  and  the  English 
official  would  give ;  and  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  eliciting  harmony  from  the 
jarrings  of  sordid  ambition  and  Castle 
economy.  But  he  soon  left  the  Castle 
sphere— though  well  fitted  by  taste  and 
feeling  to  be  a  courtier,  it  shotdd  be  with 
honour—and  that  was  an  impossible  fact 
in  Ireland.  It  is  said  by  Hardy  that 
Lord  Charlemont  was  ignorant  of  the 
bargain  struck  between  Buyle  and  the 
lord-lieutenant,  by  which  the  former  got 
a  pension  ;*  but  there  was  enough  of  pro- 
fligacy in  the  concessions  made  by  both 
parties,  even  though  money  had  never 
changed  hands  between  them,  to  take  all 
glory  from  the  office  of  negotiator. 

As  commander-in-chief,  however,  of  the 
Volunteers,  he  made  not  only  a  dignified 
and  ornamental  standard-bearer,  but  a 
very  active  military  organizer.  He  was 
great  in  reviews ;  and  on  the  whole  did 
his  official  duties  well;  but  he  never 
could  expand  his  mind  wide  enough  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  associating  in  the  new 
nation  the  two  millions  of  Catholics. 

In  replying  to  the  address  communica- 
ting to  him  his  election  as  commander- 
in-chief,  he  s:ates  with  so  much  clearness 
•  Life  of  CharlemoDt,  toL  L,  p.  93.  ' 


and  perspicuity  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Volunteers,  the  services  they  had 
rendered,  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  that  the  reply  is  here  presented  in 
full  as  a  perfect  vindication  of  ''that 
illustrious,  adored,  and  abused  body 
of  men." 

Gkntlkmkk,— Yoa  have  conferred  on  me  an 
honour  of  a  very  new  and  distinpiished  nature,— 
to  bo  appointed,  wlthoat  any  eollcitation  on  my  put, 
the  reviewing-general  of  an  independent  army, 
raised  by  no  other  call  than  thai  of  putdk  virtue;  an 
army  which  costs  nothing  to  the  State,  and  has  pro- 
duced everything  to  the  nation,  is  what  no  other 
country  has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow.  Uonoored 
by  such  a  delegation,  1  obeyed  it  with  cheerfulness. 
The  inducement  was  irresistible ;  I  felt  it  the  duty 
of  every  subject  to  forget  impediments  which  would 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  similar  attempt  in  any 
other  cause. 

I  see  with  unspeakable  pleasare  the  progress  of 
your  discipline,  and  the  increase  of  your  associations ; 
the  indeftttigable,  steady,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, to  which  I  have  been  a  witness,  afford  a 
suftirient  proof,  that,  in  the  formation  of  an  army, 
pub.ic  spbrit,  a  shame  of  being  outdone,  and  the 
ambition  to  excel,  teitt  supply  the  place  of  reward 
and  punishment— can  levy  tm  army^  and  tiring  it  to 
perfection. 

The  pleasare  I  feel  Is  increased,  when  I  reflect 
that  your  associations  are  not  the  fashion  of  a  day, 
but  the  settled  purpose  and  durable  principle  of  the 
people;  from  whence  I  foresee,  that  the  advan- 
tages lately  acquired  will  be  ascertained  and  ea- 
tablished.  and  that  solid  and  permanent  strength 
will  be  added  to  the  empire. 

I  entirely  agree  in  the  sentiment  yon  express 
with  regard  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  kingdom.  I  agree  also  in  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  assertion ;  It  is  no  more  than 
the  law  will  warrant,  and  the  real  friends  of  both 
nations  subscribe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 
Toor  most  obliged,  faithful,  and 
obedient  humble  servant, 
July  15, 1780  CHAaLXMOHT. 

The  provincial  reviews  which  followed 
the  election  of  Lord  Charlemont  were 
intended  to  convey  significantly  to  the 
minister  the  readiness  of  an  armed  nation 
to  second  the  propositions  of  their  leaders 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Charlemont  visited 
Belfast  to  review  the  Ulster  regiments, 
and  was  attended  by  Sir  Annesley  Stewart 
and  Gratten  as  his  aides.  He  was  met  at 
Hillsborough  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  Stewart,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  His  arrival  at 
Belfast  on  the  1 1th  of  July  was  announ- 
ced by  a  salute  of  seven  guns  from  the 
artillery,  which  was  answered  by  the  ships 
in  the  harbour;  and  there  followed  a 
brilliant  review  of  three  thousand  men. 

The  dispatches  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire to  Lord  North  at  this  period,  are 
evidences  of  a  system  of  downright  bribery 
— for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  insur- 
ing his  parliamentary  majority — so  gene- 
ral and  so  profuse,  that  nothing  could 
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bear  comparison  with  it,  bat  the  worse 
corraption  by  which  the  Union  was  car- 
ried. Between  September  8th,  1780,  and 
KoTcmber  19th  of  the  same  year,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  forwarded  sereral  dispatches 
to  the  English  minister,  in  which  he  re- 
commends over  one  hundred  men  of  rank 
and  forttme,  and  some  of  their  wires,  to 
rewards  for  past  services,  or  to  bribes  for 
prospective  services.  Sir  Robert  Deane, 
an  uniform  and  laborious  drudge,  impeded 
by  no  conscience  and  burdened  by  no  prin- 
ciple, who,  as  his  viceregal  eulogist  re- 
marks, always  "vith  Jirm/riendt  supported 
Government  and  nerer  suggeatedadifficuUyy 
was  recommended  for  a  peerage.  Several 
other  men  with  similar  services  to  pa- 
rade, with  just  the  same  degree  of  con- 
science or  principle,  had  their  claims  for 
a  degraded  honour  allowed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  ** 

The  dispatches  of  this  viceroy  in  these 
two  monUis  (September  and  October, 
1780^  are  extant,  and  should  be  rendered 
familar  reading  to  all  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  trust  in  the  integrity  and  the 

*  The  soaroei  of  patridmn  honotin  In  Ireland,  It  U 
much  to  be  regretted,  are  very  impure  and  tainted. 
IWm  thia  oenBure  must  of  wano  be  excepted  the 
andent  aristocracy  of  the  land,  in  whose  veins  still 
runs  an  honourable  stream,  uncontamlnated  by  the 
impurity  of  the  WilUamite,  or  Union  creation.  The 
Buccesive  creations  In  Cromwell's  and  Willinm's 
tin  I",  and  at  the  Union,  deepen  in  infamy  as  they 
a]  I'l-oach  our  own  days.  The  parties  recommended 
fur  honours  in  Lord  Buckingham's  profligate  dis- 
patches, some  of  whose  names  are  inserted  in  this 
note,  have  different  qualifications;  one  is  poor, 
another  who  is  rich  has  poor  relations ;  there  is  no 
political  profligate,  however  wealthy  or  embar- 
rassed, that  is  not  recommended  for  promotion  or 
pay.  In  his  own  person  or  in  that  of  some  conveni- 
ent relative.  Amongst  the  rest.  Lords  Mountcnshel, 
Enniskillen,  Carlow,  and  Famham,  are  recom- 
mended for  earldoms.  lu  the  general  recoiumenda- 
tlous  are  the  names  of  James  Carigue  Ponsonby, 
Charles  Henry  Cooke,  Francis  Bernard  Beamish, 
Ponsonby  Tottenham,  James  Somerville,  William 
Cauldfield,  Thomas  Nesbitt,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  Dame 
Jane  Heron,  and  other  honourable  persons.  The 
following  is  curious;  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Hillsborough  from  the  lord-lieutenant : 

''With  respect  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
whose  requests  have  not  succeeded,  I  must  say  that 
no  man  can  see  the  inconvenience  of  increasing  the 
number  of  peers  more  forcibly  than  myself,  bvt  the 
recommendation  of  manp  of  tho$e  penons  eubmitted  to 
hiM  mtffest^/or  that  honour,  oroM  fbox  SKQAOEKsarTS 

TAKKH  UP  AT  TUB  PRESS  OF  THS  MOMKNT,  TO 
SXCtTBE  QCE8TIOS8  t'PON  WHICH  THR  EkGLISH 
GOVBRKUEKT  WKBB  VERT  PARTIGULABLY  AKXIOUS. 

My  sentiments  cannot  but  be  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  Privy  Council  and  pensions,  and  /  had  not 
contracted  any  abeolute  engagement*  of  recommenda- 
tion either  to  peerage  or  pension,  till  difficulties 
AROSE  which  necessarily  occasioned  so  much  and 
80  forcibly  communicated  anxiety  in  his  majesty's 
cabinet,  thaX  I  must  ftave  been  culpable  <n  keglbct- 

XKG  AN-r  POSSIBLE  MEAKS  OF  SFCCRING  A  MAJORITT 

IN  THE  House  of  Commohs.  iMr.  Townshend  was 
particularly  recommended  to  me  by  Lord  Shannon 
for  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  his  lordship  is  extremely  anxious  for  his 


promises  of  English  statesmen.^  In  the 
Houses,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  his 
management  was  too  successful,  and  the 
people  now  looked  upon  Parliament  as 
their  worst  enemy.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  Lord  Buckinghamshire  pro- 
rogued the  servile  Parliament  with  one 
of  those  speeches,  half  cant  and  half  sar- 
casm, which  were  then,  and  are  now,  the 
usual  kind  of  viceregal  addresses  in  Ire- 
land. He  thanked  the  House  for  their 
"liberal  supplies " (for  which  the  people 
cursed  them),  and  added,  "your  cheerful- 
ness in  giving  them,  and  your  attention 
to  the  ease  of  the  subject  in  the  mode  of 
raising  them,  must  be  very  acceptable  to 
his  majesty;  on  my  part,  I  assure  you 
they  shaU  le  faithJvUy  appUed.'*  To  both 
Houses  he  said  that  "  the  heart  of  every 
Irishman  must  exult  at  the  fair  scene  of 
prosperity  now  opening  to  his. country,** 
congratulated  them  on  the  commercial  re- 
laxations, which  he  called  "  the  diffusive 
indulgence  of  his  majesty ;"  and  so  took 
his  leave,  both  of  that  Parliament,  and  of 
Ireland.  Fortunately,  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land at  that  day  rested  neither  upon  him 
nor  upon  them.  He  was  recalled  soon 
after ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1780, 
Lord  Carlisle  was  appointed  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1781—1783. 

Parliament.--Thanks  to  the  Volunteers. — ^Habeas 
Corpus. — Trade  with  Portugral. — Orattan's  finan- 
cial expose. — Gardiner's  messure  for  Catholic 
Relief.— Dungannon.— The  15th  of  February, 
1782.— Debates  on  Gardiner's  Bill.— Grattan's 
Speech.— Details  of  this  measure.— Barke's  opin- 
ion of  it.— Address  to  the  King  asserting  Irish 
Independence. — England  yields  at  once. — ^Act 
repealing  the  6th  George  L — ^Repeal  of  Poynings* 
Law.— Irish  Independenoa. 

There  is  small  interest  in  following  the 
details  of  parliamentary  business  during 
the  first  year  of  Lord  Carlisle's  vice- 
royalty  ;  because  it  was  every  day  more 
evident  that  the  power  which  would  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  country  lay  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  PerpetuiU  Mutiny  Bill 
for  Ireland,  Grattan  had  declared  that  if 
it  passed  into  law  he  would  secede,  and 
appeal  to  the  people ;  a  formidable  threat 
at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  in  such 
a  good  condition  to  hear  and  decide  such 
an   appeal.      Lord  Carlisle  was  accom- 

*  They  are  to  1>e  foond  in  Grattan's  Life,  by  his 
son,  vol.  iL 
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pmied  by  Mr.  Eden,  as  secretary,  a  man 
already  known  by  his  unsuccessful  diplo- 
macy in  America,  and  known  also  by  bis 
hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  Ireland. 
He  had  -written  and  published  a  letter 
•*  On  the  Heprtaentationa  of  Jrefand respecting 
a  Free   Trade,"  of  which  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
stanch    patriot,  thus  writes: — "From  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Eden,  secretary  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  on  the  subject  of   Irish 
•affairs,  and  which  had  been  answered  by 
Counsellor  Richard  Sheridan,  we  had  no 
.great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  change."  * 
On  the  9th  of  October,  1781,  the  Earl 
•of  Carlisle  met  the  Parliament.     There 
was    the    usual     commonplace    speech, 
recommending   the   Protestant   Charter 
Schools  ;  the  linen  trade ;  assuring  Par- 
liament of  his  majesty's  ardent  wisbes 
for  the  happiness,  etc.,  of  the  Irish  people; 
•and   even  speaking  complacently  of  the 
**•  spirited  offers  of  assistance  "  which  had 
lately  been  made  to  the  Government  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,   which  was, 
though  without  naming  them,  a  kind  of 
compliment   to    the    Volunteers.      Mr. 
O'Neil  moved  a  servile  address  in  reply. 
Mr.  Grattan,  who  had  no  idea  of  suffering 
any  neglect  or  disrespect  to  the  Volun- 
teers, took  notice  of  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  the  address  avoided  mention- 
ing the  word  Volunteer,   that  wholesome 
and  salutary  appellation  which  he  wished 
to  familiarize  to  the  royal  ear ;  he  would 
not,  however,  insist  on  having  it  inserted, 
as  he  had  reason  to  believe    the  right 
honourable  mover  did  intend  to  make  a 
proi«?r  mention  of  thoso    protectors    of 
their  country. 

Mr.  O'Neill  declared  he  was  not  de- 
ceived  in  this  opinion,  that  the  motion 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  intended  to 
thank  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  for  that 
glorious  spirit,  unexampled  in  all  history, 
with  which  they  had  so  eagerly  pressed 
forward,  when  the  nation  was  thought 
to  be  in  danger.  He  then  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given 
to  all  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  for  their 
exertions  and  continuance,  and  for  their 
loyal  and  spirited  declarations  on  the  late 
expected  invasion. 

M r.  Conolly  seconded  the  motion.  After 
some  opposition  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the 
thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  unani- 
mously 

The  very  next  day  an  important  bill  was 
moved  for.'  Ireland  had  never  yet  enjoyetl 
the  protection  of  a  Ilaheas  Corpus  act; 
nor,-  indeed,  has  she  ever  enjoyed  it  until 
this  day,  l.e  musc  that  law  has  been  regu- 
larly s'uspcniled  in  Ireland  precisely  at 
the  times  when  it  was  most  needed. 
«  Dobbs'  Ilist  of  Iiifih  AfTnlrs. 


On  the  10th  of  October,  1781,  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  the  recorder,  a  very  stanch 
Patriot,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus  bill,  prefacing  his  motion  by  ob- 
serving that  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  were  insecure  until  a 
Habeas  Corpus  act  should  take  place ;  that 
arbitrary  power  had  made  great  strides 
and  innovations  on  public  liberty,  but 
was  effectually  restrained  by  that  law 
which  had  its  full  operation  in  England, 
but  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  It  was,  he 
said,  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  learned 
judge,  that  this  law  was  the  grand  bul- 
wark of  the  constitution.  Leave  was 
granted ;  and  Mr.  Yelverton  and  the 
recorder  were  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  in  the  same. 

Some  few  other  proceedings  in  this  ses- 
sion deserve  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Grattan 
again  endeavoured  to  procure  an  act  for 
limitation  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  moved  for  redress  in  the  matter 
of  Irish  trade  with  Portugal;  and  the 
guild  of  merchants  presented  a  petition 
stating  that  the  great  advantages  which 
the  nation  had  been  promised  by  a  free- 
dom of  trade  to  all  the  world  were  likely 
to  prove  imaginary ;  as  from  the  state  of 
general  war  our  commerce  was  confined  to 
to  a  very  few  nations,  and  amongst  them 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  which  the 
greatest  hopes  had  been  conceived,  had 
refused  to  receive  our  manufactures,  quan- 
tities of  which  were  then  lying  stopped  in 
the  custom-house  of  Lisbon,  and  praying 
the  House  to  interfere  for  redress.  The 
influence  of  the  Court  party,  which  was 
still  paramount  on  most  questions,  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  effectual  action 
on  these  subjects.  The  principal  care, 
indeed,  of  the  new  viceroy  and  his  adroit 
secretary  w^as  to  prevent  or  suppress  dis- 
cussion upon  any  subject  wliich  would 
tend  to  open  up  the  great  luiiional  ques- 
tion of  independence.  Mr.  Barry  Yelver- 
ton, speaking  of  this  motion  on  the 
Portuguese  trade,  said  he  "  thought  there 
had  been  some  design  in  the  speecli  to 
lead  their  imaginations  away  from  this 
important  object ;  it  had,  indeed,  talked 
of  Protestant  charter  schools,  making  of 
roads,  digging  of  canals,  and  carrying  of 
corn;  and  contained  half  a  dozen  lines 
that  might  be  found  in  every  si)eech  for 
fifty  years  past ;  subjects  more  proi)er  for 
the  inquiry  of  a  county  grand  jury,  than 
for  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation ;  but 
not  one  word  of  our  trade  to  Portugal; 
that  had  been  designedly  omitted." 

The  same  Mr.  Yelverton  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
tranamission  of  bills  to  England  ;  in  other 
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words,  for  a  repeal  of  Poynings'  Law. 
Many  of  the  Patriots  now  saw  that  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  nation  were  firmly 
bent  on  one  great  purpose ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  began  to  be  desirous,  each  to 
have  his  own  name  well  forward  as  a 
mover  in  the  good  work.  But  before 
Yelverton*8  motion,  arrived  official  news 
of  that  most  happy  and  propitious  event 
— the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  and 
his  army  to  the  French  and  Americans  at 
Yorktown.  With  a  polite  affectation  of 
grief,  Yelvcrton  abandoned  his  motion, 
and  moved  instead  an  address  to  the  king 
expressive  of  sympathy  and  unalterable 
attachment,  **  and  to  entreat  his  majesty 
to  believe  that  we  hold  it  to  be  our  indis- 
pensable duty,  as  it  is  our  most  hearty 
inclination,  cheerfully  to  support  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  utmost  of  our  abilites,  in  all 
such  measures  as  can  tend  to  defeat  the 
confedracy  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  and 
to  restore  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  and 
honourable  peace." 

Several  friends  of  Mr.  Yelverton's,  con- 
ceiving that  his  motion  would  commit 
them  into  an  approbation  and  support  of 
the  American  War,  on  that  account  alone 
declined  supporting  it :  the  question,  how- 
ever,  being  put,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  167  against  37. 

lu  this  session,  also,  Mr.  Grattan  made 
an  expos€  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  This  speech  led  to  no  action, 
but  is  worth  some  attention,  because  it 
fihcws  to  what  a  hopless  state  of  embar- 
rassment, or  rather  national  ruin,  Ireland 
had  been  reduced.  As  usual,  Grattan 
spoke  with  bold  and  bitter  personal  allu- 
sion, careless  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
majority  of  his  auditors  were  themselves 
corrupt  pensioners  on  the  public  treasury. 
**  Your  debt,"  said  he,  '*  including  annui- 
ties, is  £2,GG7,COO;  of  this  debt,  in  the 
last  fourteen  years,  you  have  borrowed 
above  £1,900,000,  in  the  last  eight  years 
above  £1,500,000,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  £910,090.  I  state  not  only  the  fact 
of  your  debt,  but  the  progress  of  your 
accumulation,  to  show  the  rapid  mortality 
of  your  distemper,  the  accelerated  velocity 
with  which  you  advance  to  ruin ;  and  if 
the  question  stood  alone  on  this  ground, 
it  would  stand  firm ;  for  I  must  further 
observe,  that  if  this  enormous  debt  be  the 
debt  of  the  peace  establishment,  not 
accumulated  by  directing  the  artillerj  of 
your  arms  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
by  directing  the  artillery  of  your  treasury 
against  your  constitution,  it  is  a  debt  of 
patronage  and  prostitution." 

He  next  went  into  an  account  of  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  king- 
dom ;  showed  that  the  increase  ol'  expenses 


for  two  years  amounted  to £550,000,  while 
the  increase  of  revenue  for  the  same  two 
years  was  but  £60,000;  and  that  this 
profligate  system  was  only  confirmed  and 
aggravated  each  succeeding  year.  Then 
he  proceeded — **I  have  stated  your  ex- 
penses as  exceeding  your  income  £484,000, 
and  as  having  increased  in  fourteen  years 
above  half  a  million.  As  to  the  applica- 
tion of  your  money,  I  am  ashamed  to  stato 
it;  let  the  minister  defend  it;  let  him 
defend  the  scandal  of  giving  pensions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  first  of  the 
nobility,  with  as  little  honour  to  them 
who  receive,  as  to  the  king  who  gives. 
Let  him  defmd  the  minute  corruption 
which  in  small  bribes  and  annuities  leaves 
honourable  gentlemen  poor,  while  it  make» 
them  dependent." 

On  the  11th  of  December,  Mr.  Flood, 
who  was  anxious  that  he  also  should  be 
on  the  record  prominently  against  the 
obnoxious  Poynings*  Law,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  '*  to  explain  the  Law  of  Poyn- 
in <;«(.'*  lie  made  a  learned  and  statesman- 
like speech,  was  answered  by  a  Court 
member ;  and  his  motion  was  voted  down 
by  139  against  67. 

Tliis  same  session  an  effort  was  made 
by  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner  (afterwards  Lord 
Mountjoy)  to  procure  a  measure  of  relief 
for  the  Catholics.  This  gentleman,  like 
Lord  Charlemont,  had  lately  returned 
from  a  residence  in  Europe;  and  had 
often  lamented  since  his  return  that  Ire- 
land, he  was  ashamed  to  confess,  was  the 
mo&t  intolerant  country.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, in  all  the  world.  On  the  13th  of 
December  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  some 
mitigation  of  the  penal  laws.  A  few  daya 
after,  when  Mr.  Gardiner  introduced  the 
subject  again,  Grattan  warmly  and  eagerly 
gave  his  support  in  advance  to  some  large 
and  just  measure,  including  both  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters,  declaring  emphati- 
cally that  "  it  should  be  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  unite  every  denomination 
of  Irishmen  in  brotherly  affection  and 
regard  to  the  constitution."  Every  de- 
nomination of  Irishmen !  Including  Ca- 
tiiolics !  It  was  new  language  in  that 
House:  it  was  the  first  time  perhaps, 
since  King  James's  Parliament,  that  there 
had  been  so  much  as  a  hint  ot  treating 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  on  an  etiual 
footing  before  the  law.  No  wonder  that 
it  disquieted  Oromwellian  cquires.  Sir 
Richard  Johnson  nervously  protested  at 
once  **  that  he  would  oppose  any  bill  by 
which  Papists  were  permitted  to  hear 
urms." 

TTiat  Henry  Grattan's  idea,  though  not 
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then  fully  deyeloped,  did  go  the  full  length 
of  absolute  equality,  may  be  infeired 
from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  end  of 
his  short  speech.  "It  had  been  well 
observed  by  a  gentlemen  of  first-rate 
understanding  (a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament),  that  Ireland  could  never 
prosper  till  its  inhabitants  were  a  people ; 
and  though  the  assertion  might  seem 
sirange,  that  three  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  that  island  should  not  be  called  a  x)eople, 
yet  the  truth  was  so,  and  so  would  con- 
tinue till  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should 
unite  them  by  all  the  bonds  of  social 
affection.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
country  might  hope  to  prosper." 

This  bill  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  which  was 
rery  cautious  and  modest,  merely  relaxing 
a  little  further  the  rigours  of  the  laws 
whitrh  debarred  Catholics  from  having 
property  and  from  educating  their  child- 
ren, was  postponed  from  week  to  week, 
and  was  still  pending  when  the  great 
event  of  the  century  (for  Ireland)  took 
place  in  the  parish  church  of  Dungannon, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  there  was  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Volunteers  with 
respect  to  any  indulgence  whatever  shown 
to  Papists;  and  that  in  particular  the 
Sligo  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Mr. 
Wjmne,  addressed  their  colonel,  requiring 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure.  The  conduct  of  these  Sligo 
Volunteers  is  admirably  rebuked,  and  the 
contrast  of  their  professions  and  their 
intolerance  delineated  with  great  power 
and  severity  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Freeman* s  Journal  of  the  day,  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  19th  of  January. 
1782. 

But  the  cause  of  the  country  was  now 
removed  into  another  and  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  the  corrupt  Parliament.  All 
the  year  1781  had  been  a  time  of  active 
organizs.tion  for  the  Volunteers:  the 
companies  had  been  formed  into  regi- 
ments, many  thousands  of  Catholics  were 
now  gathered  into  the  organization ; 
numerous  reviews  continued  to  be  held ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  regiments 
should  now  be  brigaded.  On  the  28  th  of 
December,  1781,  the  ofllcers  and  delegates 
of  the  First  Ulster  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lord  Charlemont,  met  at  Armagh,  and 
resolved  to  hold  a  Convention  of  the  Ulster 
delegates  at  Dungannon.  It  was  the  idea 
of  Grattan :  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  join  issue  with  England  by  his  Declar- 
ation of  Right  in  Parliament,  and  resolved 
now  to  put  himself  upon  the  country. 
Both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Irish 
national  cause  were  almost  bewildered  by 
the  boldness  of  this  conceptiou — **Will 


nobody  stop  that  madman,  Grattan?" 
cried  Edmund  Burke.  The  Castle,  on  its 
side,  hoped  that  this  armed  Convention 
would  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by  some 
intemperate  violence  or  plain  illegality. 
In  fact,  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
in  Armagh  was  startling. 

'*  Resolved,  That  with  the  utmost  con- 
cern we  behold  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  this 
kingdom,  by  the  majority  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  establish  and  preserve  the 
same. 

^^  Resolved,  That  to  avert  the  impending 
danger  from  the  nation,  and  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  original  purity,  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  methods  must 
be  pursued  to  root  dut  corruption  and 
Court  influence  from  the  legislative  body. 
"  Resolved,  That  to  open  a  path  towards 
the  attaining  of  this  desirable  point,  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  that  a  meeting  be  held 
in  the  most  central  town  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  which  we  conceive  to  be  Dun- 
gannon, to  which  said  meeting  every 
Volunteer  association  of  the  said  province 
is  most  earnestly  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates, then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the 
present  alarming  situation  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  determine  on,  and  publish 
to  their  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of 
said  meeting. 

^^Resohed,  That  as  many  real  and  lasting 
advantages  may  arise  to  this  kingdom 
from  said  intended  meeting  being  held 
before  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
is  much  further  advanced,  Friday,  the 
loth  day  of  February  next,  at  ten  o'clock 
in^  the  forenoon,  is  hereby  appointed  for 
said  meeting,  at  Dungannon,  as  aforesaid." 
Dungannon  was  then,  and  is  still,  but 
a  small  market  town  of  Tyrone  County, 
about  six  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh.  Two  hundred  years  before,  it  had 
been  the  chief  seat  and  stronghold  of 
Hugh  O'Xeill,  high-chief  of  Tyr-eoghain, 
who  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
English  power  had  ever  encountered  in 
Ireland.  The  little  town  had  no  assembly 
room  capable  of  accommodating  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  determined  to  use  the 
parish  church  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  from  every  county  of 
Ulster,  the  delegates  met.  They  repre- 
sented thirty  thousand  armed  men ;  and 
felt  that  they  had  full  power  and  creden- 
tials to  deliberate  and  decide  for  a  great 
army,  not  only  for  the  Ulster  Volunteers, 
but  for  those  of  all  Ireland.  What  might 
they  not  have  done  on  that  day!  Eng- 
land had  suffered  deep  humiliation,  and 
was  truly  in  imminent  peril.  In  America, 
after  the  surrender  of   Cornwallis,  she 
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conldnot  strike  another  blow.  She  was 
still  at  war,  both  with  France  and  with 
Spain.  In  Ireland  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  place  in  the  field  one 
half  the  number  of  the  Volunteer  army ; 
and  even  of  that  half,  the  Irish  regular 
force  would,  without  doubt,  hare  frater- 
nized with  the  Volunteers.  *'  Had  they 
chosen  that  mode  of  action,*'  says  Thomas 
McNeWn,  ''which  many  amongst  them 
might  haye  secretly  thought  the  path  of 
wisdom,  as  the  path  of  honour,  the  result 
on  the  destinies  of  England  would  hare 
been  perilous  indeed.  We  cannot  doubt 
the  issue  of  a  war.  A  national  army, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  a  bold  and 
valiant  people,  treading  their  natiye  and 
familiar  soil,  fighting  for  home  and  liber- 
ty, commanded  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  country,  numerous  and  disci- 
plined, and  impatient  for  the  field— no 
mercenary  soldiers,  whose  mean  incentive 
was  pay  and  plunder,  and  rapine,  and 
hereditary  hatred,  could  have  withstood 
their  glorious  onslaught."  But  other  and 
more  moderate  counsels  prevailed  ;  "  per- 
haps wiser,"  says  Mr.  McNevin. 

Of  the  resolutions  prepared  for  the 
adoption  of  the  military  delegates,  the 
first  was  written  by  Grattan,  and  the 
second  by  Flood.  Mr.  Dobbs  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Convention.when  Grattan,  the  unchanging 
friend  of  the  Catholics,  thrust  into  his 
hand  the  resolution  in  their  favour,  which 
afterwards  passed  at  Dungannon,  with 
only  two  dissenting  voices  of  benighted 
Protestants. 

On  the  memorable  15th  of  February, 
1782,  **  the  church  of  Dungannon  was  full 
to  the  door."  The  representatives  of  the 
regiments  of  Ulster— one  hundred  and 
forty-three  corps— marched  to  the  sacred 
place  of  meeting,  two  and  two,  dressed  in 
various  uniforms  and  fully  armed.  Deeply 
they  felt  the  great  responsibilities  which 
had  been  committed  to  their  prudence  and 
courage;  but  they  were  equal  to  their 
task,  and  had  not  lightly  pledged  their 
faith  to  a  trustful  country.  The  aspect 
of  the  church,  the  temple  of  religion,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  no  grander  ceremony 
was  ever  performed,  was  imposing,  or,  it 
might  be  said,  sublime.  Never,  on  that 
hill  where  ancient  piety  had  fixed  its  seat, 
was  a  nobler  offering  made  to  God  than 
ibis,  when  two  hundred  of  the  elected 
warriors  of  a  people  assembled  in  His 
tabernacle,  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of 
a  nation's  liberty.  Colonel  Irwin,  a  gentle- 
man of  rank,  a  man  firm  and  cautious,  of 
undoubted  courage  but  great  prudence, 
presided  as  chairman.  The  following 
resolutions  were  then  passed*— 


"  Whertas,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Volunteers,  as  such,  cannot  with  propriety- 
debate  or  publish  their  opinions  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of  Par- 
liament or  political  men. 

**  Resolved^  unanimously.  That  a  citizen 
by  learning  the  use  of  arms  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights. 

^*Iiesoivedj  unanimously.  That  a  claim 
of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstita- 
tional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

^^Reiolvtd^  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only,  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
privy  councils  of  both  kingdoms,  under, 
or  under  colour  or  pretence  of,  the  law  ot 
Pojmings,  are  tmconstitutional,  and  a 
grievance. 

**  Resolvedj  unanimously,  That  the  ports 
of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the 
king ;  and  that  any  burden  thereupon,  or 
obstruction  thereto,  save  only  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

**  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only.  That  a  Mutiny  Bill  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  session  to  session, 
is  unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance. 

"  Besoived,  unanimously,  That  the  inde- 
pendence of  judges  is  equally  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  that  the  refusal 
or  delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  makes  a 
distinction  where  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinction, may  excite  jealousy  where  per- 
fect union  should  prevail,  and  is  in  itself 
unconstitutional  and  a  grievance. 

"  Resolved,  with  eleven  dissenting  voices 
only.  That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalter- 
able determination  to  seek  a  redress  of 
these  grievances,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  each  other  and  to  our  country,  as 
freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of 
honour,  that  we  will,  at  every  ensuing 
election,  support  those  only  who  have 
supported  and  will  support  us  therein,  and 
that  will  use  all  constitutional  means 
to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress 
s];>eedy  and  effectual. 

**  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only,  that  the  right  honourable  and 
honourable  the  minority  in  Parliament, 
who  have  supported  these  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  are  entitled  to  our  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  that  the  annexed 
address  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
published  with  these  resolutions. 

**  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be 
and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee, 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for 
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the  Volimteer  corps  here  represented, 
and,  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  call 
general  meetiiigs  of  the  proYinoe,  viz.:— 

Uri  VlaeL  EnnMcffleii,  Major  ChariM  Daffen, 

CoL  MCTTjrn  ArdidaU,  Capt.  John  Hanrey, 

CoL  WBOMm  Irrine.  CapL  Robert  Campbell, 

Cd.  ftobot  M  ^GBntoek,  Capt.  Joacph  PoUoek, 

CdL  Joim  Fergnaom  CaptWaddalCmioingham 

CoL  John  Montgomery,  Ciq>t.  F^moda  Erona, 

"  ■  —  -     '-  Capt  John  Coj 


;ope, 
CapL  Jamea  Dawaon, 
CapL  Jamea  Acheaon, 
CapL  Daniel  Ecdea, 
CapL  Tbomaa  Dickaon, 
CapL  DaTld  Bell, 
CapL  John  Coulion, 


CoL  Charlea  Lealto, 

CoL  Fknnete  Locaa, 

CoL  Thoa.  M.  Jonea, 

CoL  Jamea  HamUton, 

CoL  Andrew  Tbomaon, 

LieoL-CoL  C.  NeaUtL 

UraL-CoL  A.  Stewart, 

Major  Junes  Patteraon,    CapL  Robert  Black, 

Major  FnuMia  Dobba,        Rev.  Wm.  Crawford, 

Major  Jamea  M*CUntock,  Mr.  Robert  Thomaon. 

**  Resohedj  ananimously,  That  said  com- 
mittee do  appoint  nine  of  their  members 
to  be  a  committee  in  Dublin,  in  order  to 
commonicate  with  such  other  Volunteer 
associations  in  the  other  proTinces  as  may 
think  proper  to  come  to  similar  resolu- 
tions^ and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the 
most  oonstitutiooal  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions, the  committee  have  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  for  said  committee, 
three  to  be  a  quorum,  vix.:^- 

CoL  Merryn  Arcihdall,      Major  FVanda  Dobba, 
CoL  William  Irrine,  CapL  Francb  Erana, 

CoL  John  Montgomery,     CapL  Jamea  Dawaon, 
Col  Tbomaa  M.  Jooea,      Capt.  Joaeph  Pollock, 
Mr.  Robert  Thompaon. 

**  Buobed,  unanimously,  that  the  com- 
mittee be,  and  are  hereby  instructed  to 
call  a  general  meeting  of  the  province, 
within  twelre  months  from  this  day,  or  in 
fourteen  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament,  should  such  an  event 
sooner  take  place. 

^^Beaohedf  unanimously.  That  the  Court 
of  Portugal  has  acted  towards  this  king- 
dom, being  apart  of  the  British  empire,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  call  upon  us  to  de- 
clare and  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other, 
that  we  will  not  consume  any  wine  of  the 
growth  of  Portugal,  and  that  we  will,  to 
the  extent  of  our  influence,  prevent  the 
use  of  said  wine,  save  and  except  the  wine 
lit  present  in  this  kingdom,  until  such 
time  as  our  exports  shall  be  received 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  the  manu- 
factures of  part  of  the  British  empire. 

^^Ruoivea,  with  two  dissenting  voices 
only  to  this  and  the  following  resolution. 
That  we  hold  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally 
sacred  in  others  as  ourselves. 

»*  Ruoleed,  therefore.  That  as  men  and 
as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and  as  Pro- 
testants, we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws  against  our  Boman  Catho- 


lic fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive 
the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happi- 
est consequences  to  the  union  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland." 

Some  formal  resolutions  followed  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Charlemont,  to  Colonel 
Dawson,  who  had  been  active  in  getting 
up  the  Convention,  and  to  Colonel  Irwin, 
llie  meeting  terminated  by  the  adoption 
of  an  address  to  the  Patriot  minorities  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  remarkable  for 
its  comprehensive  brevity  and  admirable 
succinct  eloquence:— 

'*My  Lords  and  Gbhtlbmev,— We 
thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  de- 
fence of  the  great  constitutional  and 
commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go 
on.  The  almost  imanimous  voice  of  the 
people  is  with  3'ou ;  and  in  a  free  country 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  We 
know  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign,  and  are 
loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for 
our  rights,  and  no  more  than  our  rights ; 
and,  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt 
the  being  of  a  Providence  if  we  doubted 
of  success. 

"  Signed  by  order, 

^  William  Ibvikb,  Chairman.** 

Such  were  the  proceedings  at  Dungan- 
non.  All  Ireland  adopted  the  resolutions ; 
and  meetings  were  held  in  every  county 
formally  to  accept  the  exposition  of  the 
public  mind  which  the  Volunteers  of 
Ulster  had  given.  The  freeholders  of 
each  county,  and  the  grand  juries  adopted 
the  resolutions. 

The  ddegates  of  Connaught  met  in 
pursuance  of  the  requisition  of  Lord 
Clanricarde;  the  delegates  of  Munster 
assembled  at  Cork  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Eingsborough,  and  the  delegates 
of  Leinster  at  Dublin  under  that  of 
Colonel  Henry  Flood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government 
renewed  its  old  cabals,  or  mode  overt 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Dungan- 
non  movement.  The  example  of  the  North 
was  followed  in  every  quarter.  And  what 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  day  is  this,  that  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  armed 
battalions  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  division  of  opinion,  especi- 
ally on  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,  might 
naturally  have  been  expected;  but  the 
result  was  one  of  great  and  singular 
unanimity  on  the  important  topics  which 
agitated  the  public  mind.  The  Dungannon 
resolutions  constitute  the  character  of 
Irish  freedom,  embracing  all  the  points 
necessary  for  the  perfect  independence  of 
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the  countrj,  legislative  freedom,  control 
over  the  army,  religious  equality,  and 
freedom  of  trade.  They  are  the  summary 
of  the  political  requisitions  of  the  Patriot 
party  in  the  Parliament  for  which  they 
had  been  struggling  since  the  days  of 
Molyneux,  for  which  it  was  vain  to 
struggle  until  an  armed  force  was  ready 
to  take  the  field  in  their  behalf.  And  no 
one  can  read  the  history  of  this  great 
Convention  without  feeling  that  it  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  full  concession  of  all  the 
points  of  the  charter  of  liberty.  The 
Dungannon  delegates  were  empowered  by 
the  nation,  speaking  through  her  armed 
citizens,  to  make  terms  or  to  enforce  her 
rights  ;  a  hundred  thousand  swords  were 
ready  to  obey  their  commands.  England 
could  not  have  brought  into  the  field  one- 
half  that  number ;  and  the  rights  of  Ire- 
land were  virtually  declared  on  the  15th 
of  February.  It  was  a  marvellous  moder- 
ation whicii  contented  itself  with  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  a  political  connection 
with  England,  and  subjection  to  her 
monarch;  it  would  not  have  required 
another  regimenV  to  have  struck  off  the 
last  link  of  subjugation  and  to  have  es- 
tablished the  national  liberty  of  Ireland 
on  a  wider  basis  than  any  upon  which  it 
ever  stood. 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  general 
liberty  was  approaching  towards  its  tri- 
imiph,  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  making  large  and  important  strides. 
The  declaration  of  the  Dungannon  dele- 
gates, BO  general  and  so  impressive,  being 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  armed  delegation 
of  Ukter  with  but  two  inglorious  excep- 
tions, had  a  very  great  effect  through 
Ireland.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  Volunteers  that  the 
principles  which  their  armed  representa- 
tives propounded  at  Dungannon,  were  not 
adopted  by  some  of  their  leading  minds. 
The  seeds  of  ruin  lay  deep  in  the  intoler- 
ant exception  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
general  rule  of  liberty.  It  was  unwise, 
it  was  ungracious,  it  was  impolitic.  Flood 
and  Charlemont  would  have  raised  a  lofty 
temple  to  freedom,  but  would  not  permit 
the  great  preponderant  majority  of  the 
nation  to  enter  its  gates,  nay,  even  "  to 
inscribe  their  names  upon  the  entabla- 
ture." But,  though  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  Volunteers  would 
have  thus  withheld  the  blessings  of  liberty 
from  their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind— and  principally  because 
much  argument  has  been  based  upon 
the  concessions  granted  since  the  Union 
by  the  united  legislature  to  the  Catholics 
— that  the  principles  of  enlightened  liber- 


ality made  a  wonderfully  rapid  progress 
in  our  native  Parliament  during  the  era 
of  its  glory. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  Catholic  Belief  bill  was 
Introduced  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention met  in  the  church  of  Dungannon. 
Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  en- 
deavoured to  defeat  the  measure  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  repealed  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, and  disturbed  Protestant  titles.  A 
good  deal  of  alarm  was  created  by  his 
opinion,  and  time  was  taken  to  inquire 
into  its  soundness.  On  examination  it 
was  considered  bad,  and  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1782.  The  measure  proposed  to 
concede  to  the  Catholics,  1st,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property;  2dly,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  8dly,  the  rights  of  educa- 
tion ;  4thly,  of  marriage ;  and  5thly,  of  car- 
rying arms.  Flood  supported  the  bill,  but 
ungraciously  laboured  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  rights  of  power.  He  said, 
**  Though  I  would  extend  toleration  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  I  would  not 
wish  to  make  a  change  in  the  state,  or 
enfeeble  the  Government.''  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, replving  to  the  objection,  that  if  thia 
bill  should  pass,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  restraint  on  Boman  Catholics,  said — 
**  But  was  it  not  a  restraint  upon  a  man 
that  he  could  hold  no  trust  nor  office  in 
the  state  ?  That  he  could  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  justice,  or  a  grand- 
juror?  That  he  could  not  serve  in  the 
army  of  his  country,  have  a  place  in  the 
revenue,  be  an  advocate  or  attorney,  or 
even  become  a  freeman  of  the  smallest 
corporation  ?  If  gentlemen  laboured  in- 
der  these  incapacities  themselves,  would 
they  think  them  no  restraint?"  Fitzgib- 
bon, who  had  endeavoured  to  defeat  the 
measure  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  disturb  Protestant  titles,  now  sup- 
ported it,  saying,  that  ^^  though  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  Papists  to  become 
proprietors  of  boroughs,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  possess  estates 
in  counties,  nor  why  Protestant  tenants 
holding  under  them  should  not  enjoy  a 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment.'* There  was  no  question  in  l^is  bill 
of  allowing  them  to  vote  themselves,  still 
less  of  allowing  them  to  -Obe  members  of 
Parliament.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dish, Mr.  Ogle,  the  Provost,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Daly,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  Mr.  Bag- 
nal,  spoke  warmly  for  the  bill.  In  the 
course  of  the  several  debates  upon  these 
measures  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were 
many  objectors  to  each  clause,  and  their 
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objections  rested  on  diyerse  grounds.  Mr. 
Flood's  vehement  opposition  to  giving  the 
Catholics  any  rights  which  might  gradn- 
ally  invest  them  with  political  power  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  Mr.  Kowley,  Mr.  John  Burke  and 
Mr.  St.  George.    Many  members,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  expressed  themselves 
plainly  and  unreservedly  as  in  favour  of 
wiping  off  the  whole  Penal  Code  at  once, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  Catholics,  but 
for  the  benefit  of   tlie   whole  country. 
Amongst  these  we  find  the  names  of  Sir 
Lucios  O'Brien,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hussey 
Burgh,  Mr.  Telverton,  Mi .  Dillon,  Captain 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Mossom.    The  clause  per- 
mitting Catholics  to  go  abroad  for  educa- 
tion was    strenuously  resisted  by  Fitz- 
gibbon.  Mason,  Bushe,  and  others.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Grattan  supported 
all  the  bills,  and  all  their  clauses.  Indeed 
the  debates  are  chiefly  interesting  because 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  enunciation 
by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  grand 
and    generous  thought  of  a  true  Irish 
natiomility.    He  said — "I  object  to  any 
delay  which  can  be  given  to  this  clause ; 
we  have  already  considered  the  subject 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  this  is  but  a  part  of 
what  the  clause  originally  contained.  We 
have  before  us  the  example  of  England, 
who^  four  years  ago,  granted  Catholics  a 
right  of  taking  land  in  fee ;  the  question 
is  merely,  whether  we  shall  give  this  right 
or  not,  and  if  we  give  it,  whether  it  shall 
be  accompanied  by  all  its  natural  advan- 
tages ?    Three  years  ago,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  debat^  in  this  House,  there  was 
a  majority  of  three  against  granting  Ca- 
tholics estates  in  fee,  and  they  were  only 
allowed  to  take  leases  of  999  years.    The 
argument  then  used  against  granting  them 
the  fee  was,  that  they  might  influence 
elections.     It  has  this  day  been  shown 
that  they  may  have  as  effectual  an  influ- 
ence by  possessing  leases  of  999  years,  as 
they  can  have  by  possessing  the  fee ;  at 
that  time,  I  do  declare,  I  was  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  granting  Roman  Ca- 
tholics estates  in  fee,  but  their  conduct 
since  that  period  has  fully  convinced  me 
of  their  true  attachment  to  this  country. 
When  this  country  had  resolved  no  longer 
to  crouch  beneath  the  burden  of  oppres- 
sion that  England  had  laid  upon  her ;  when 
she  armed  in  defence  of  her  rights,  and  a 
high-spirited    people    demanded    a    free 
trade,   did   the  Roman  Catholics  desert 
their  fellow-countrymen  ?    No :  they  were 
found  amongst  the  foremost.    When  it 
vsLS   afterwards    thought    necessary    to 
assert  a   free   constitution,  the   Roman 
Catholics  displayed  their  public  virtue; 
they   did    not    endeavour   to   take   ad- 


vantage of  your  situation;  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves, but  they  entered  frankly  and 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  country; 
judging  by  their  own  virtue,  that  they 
might  depend  upon  your  generosity  for 
their  reward.  But  now,  after  you  have 
obtained  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of 
the  nation  has  asserted  her  independence, 
they  approach  this  House  as  humble  sup- 
pliants, and  beg  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  men.  Upon  the  occa- 
sions I  have  mentioned,  I  did  carefully 
observe  their  actions,  and  did  then  deter- 
mine to  support  their  cause  whenever  it 
came  before  this  House,  and  to  bear  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Catholic  body.  Nor 
shotdd  it  be  mentioned  as  a  reproach  to 
them  that  they  fought  under  the  banner 
of  King  James,  when  we  recollect  that 
before  they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted 
from  him  a  Magna  Charta— a  British  con- 
stitution. In  1779,  when  the  fleets  of 
Bourbon  hovered  on  our  coasts,  and  the 
Irish  nation  roused  herself  to  arms,  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  stand  aloof?  Or 
did  they,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  oppressed  situation,  offer  assis- 
tance to  the  enemy?  No:  they  poured 
in  subscriptions  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  or  they  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  her  glorious  Volunteers. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  this  clause 
grants  the  Roman  Catholics  no  new  power 
in  the  state ;  every  argument,  therefore, 
which  goes  against  this  clause  goes  against 
their  having  leases  for  999  years,  every 
argument  which  goes  against  their  having 
leases  for  999  years,  goes  against  tlieir 
having  any  leases  at  all ;  and  every  argu- 
ment which  goes  against  their  having  pro- 
perty, goes  against  their  having  existence 
in  this  land.  The  question  is  now,  whether 
we  shall  grant  Roman  Catholics  a  power  of 
enjoying  estates,  or  whether  we  shall  be 
a  Protestant  settlement  or  an  Irish  nation? 
Whether  we  shall  throw  open  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  liberty  to  all  our  country- 
men, or  whether  we  shall  confine  them  in 
bondage  by  penal  laws  ?  So  long  as  the 
Penal  Code  remains,  we  never  can  lie  a 
great  nation ;  the  Penal  Code  is  the  sLuU 
in  which  the  Protestant  power  has  been 
hatched,  and  now  it  is  become  a  bird,  it 
must  burst  the  shell  asunder,  or  perish  in 
it.  I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its 
principle,  extent,  and  boldness,  and  give 
ray  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  victory  over 
the  prejudices  of  Catholics,  and  over  our 
own.  I  give  my  consent  to  it,  because  I 
would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow  ■ 
subjects  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and  because, 
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as  the  mover  of  the  Declaration  of  Bights, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to 
but  six  hundred  thousand  of  my  country- 
men, when  I  could  extend  it  to  two  millions 
more." 

The  relief  measures  of  Mr.  Gkffdiner 
were  contained  in  three  separate  bills, 
very  cautiously  and  moderately  prepared, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  rude  a  shock  to  the 
Protestant  Ascendency.  To  read  these 
bills  with  their  restrictions  and  excep- 
tions, gives  a  vivid  idea  of  what  Protes- 
tant Ascendency  in  Irdand  then  was. 
The  Jjrat  enables  Catholics  to  take  and 
hold,  in  the  same  manner  as  Protestants, 
any  lands  and  hereditaments  ex€q)t  ad- 
vowsons,  manors,  and  boroughs  returning 
members  to  Parliament.  It  removes  seve- 
ral penalties  from  such  of  the  clergy  as 
should  have  taken  the  oath  and  been 
registered;  it  confines  its  operation  to 
the  regular  clergy  then  within  that 
kingdom  (by  whidi  the  succession  of 
other  regulars  from  abroad  might  be  pre- 
vented), it  deprives  any  clergyman  offici- 
ating in  a  church  or  chapel  with  a  steeple 
or  bell  of  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  re- 
peals several  of  the  most  obnoxious  parts 
of  the  acts  of  Anne  and  Geo.  L  and 
Geo.IL 

The  second  of  the  series  of  measures 
related  to  education — **An  act  to  allow 
persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to 
teach  schools,  and  for  regulating  the  edu- 
cation of  Papists,"  etc.  It  repeals  certain 
parts  of  the  acts  of  William  and  Anne, 
which  inflcted  on  any  Catholic  teaching 
8chooI|  or  privately  instructing  youth  in 
learning,  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  as  any  Popish  regular  clergy- 
man was  subjected  to  (transportation,  and 
in  case  of  return,  death),  but  excqats,  out 
of  its  benefits,  those  who  should  not  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  should 
receive  a  Protestant  scholar,  or  who  should 
become  ushers  under  Protestant  school- 
masters. The  act  also  enables  Catholics 
(except  ecclesiastics)  to  be  guardians  to 
their  own  or  any  other  Popish  child. 
These  two  first  bills  passed,  and  became 
law. 

The  third  bill  was  for  permitting  inter- 
marriages between  Protestants  and  Pa- 
pists :  but  the  liberality  of  the  House  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  revolutionary 
point :  they  felt  that  they  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere ;  so  they  threw  cat  this  bill 
by  a  majority  of  eight. 

Yet  these  wretched  and  pitiful  measures, 
which  by  their  small  relaxations  only  made 
more  offensively  conspicuous  the  great 
oppression  of  the  Penal  Code,  were  re- 
garded in  Ireland  as  a  mighty  effort  of 
liberalism.    Mr.  Burke,  who  had  a  soul 


great  enough  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  thus  speaks  of  these  bills  in  his  let- 
ter to  a  noble  lord :— *'  To  look  at  the  bill, 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  renewed  act  of  universal,  unmiti- 
gated, indispensable,  exceptionless  disqua- 
lification. One  would  imagine  that  a  bill 
inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  incapacities 
had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest 
made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under  the 
impression  of  recent  animosity  and  resent- 
ment. No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could 
imagine  that  he  was  reading  an  act  of 
amnesty  and  indulgence.  TUs  I  say  oik 
memory.  It  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
Catholics  ought  to  be  considered  as  good 
and  loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty,  his 
crown,  and  government;  then  follows  a 
universal  exclusion  of  those  good  and 
loyal  subjects  from  every,  even  the  low- 
est, office  of  trust  and  profit,  or  from  any 
vote  at  an  election ;  from  any  privilege  in 
a  town  corporate ;  from  being  even  a  free- 
man of  such  corporations;  from  serving 
on  grand  juries ;  from  a  vote  at  a  vestry ;. 
from  having  a  gun  in  his  house ;  from  be- 
ing a  barrister,  attorney,  solicitor,  or,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

*'  This  has  surely  more  of  the  air  of  a 
table  of  proscriptions  than  an  act  of  grace. 
What  must  we  suppose  the  laws  concern- 
ing those  good  subjects  to  have  been,  of 
which  this  is  a  relaxation  ?  When  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  labour  of  individuals 
goes  to  the  state,  and  is  by  the  state  again 
refunded  to  individuals  through  the  me- 
dium of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  pro- 
gress from  the  public  to  the  private  fund, 
indemnifies  the  families  from  whom  it  is 
taken,  an  equitable  balance  between  the 
Government  and  the  subject  is  established. 
But  if  a  great  body  of  the  people  who  con- 
tribute to  this  state  lottery  are  excluded 
from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  the  cir- 
culation with  regaid  to  them  must  be  a 
most  cruel  hardship,  amounting  in  effect 
to  being  double  and  treble  taxed,  and 
will  be  felt  as  such  to  the  very  quick 
by  all  the  families,  high  and  low,  of  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  denied 
their  chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of 
their  own  industry.  This  is  the  thing 
meant  by  those  who  look  on  the  public 
revenue  only  as  a  spoil,  and  will  naturally 
wish  to  have  as  few  as  possible  concerned 
in  the  division  of  the  booty.  If  a  state 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  think  it  can- 
not subsist  without  such  a  barbarous  pro- 
scription, the  persons  so  proscribed  ought 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  remission  of  a 
large  part  of  their  taxes,  by  an  immunity 
from  the  offices  of  public  burden,  and  by 
an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into 
any  military  or  naval  service.    Why  are 
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Cmtholics  excluded  from  the  law  ?    Do  not 
they  expend  money  in  their  suits  ?    Why 
may  not   they  indemnify  themselres  by 
pix>fiting  in  ihe  persons  of  some  for  the 
losses  incurred  by  others?     Why  may 
they    not    have   persons   of   confidence, 
whom  they  may,  if  they  please,  employ  in 
the  agency  of  their  affairs  ?    The  exclu- 
nloa  from  the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from 
sheriffshipe,  nnder-sheriffships,  as  well  as 
freedom  in  any  corporation,  may  subject 
them  to  dreadful  hairdships,  as  it  may  ex- 
clude them  wholly  from  all  that  is  bene- 
ficial, and  expose  them  to  all  that  is  mis- 
chieTous  in  a  trial  by  jury." 

It  has  seemed  needful  to  go  into  details 
on  the  provisions  of  these  bills  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  in  order  to  show  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  Ireland  was  proclaim- 
ing her  independence,  and  preparing  to 
fight  for  it— relying,  too,  upon  the  aid  of 
the  Catholic  people— there  were  few  in- 
deed who  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making 
those  Catholics  citizens  or  members  of 
civil  society.  This  radical  vice  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  short  life  of 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation.  In 
truth,  nobody  in  Europe  had  any  idea  of 
religious  equality;  none  doubted  the  right 
of  the  orthodox  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  lands  and  goods  of  the  heterodox  un- 
til a  few  years  after  this  period,  when 
France  gave  the  noble  example  of  abso- 
lute equality  before  the  law  for  all  reli- 
gions. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  eventful 
Februaiy,  Grattan  brought  on  a  new  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king  declaring 
the  rights  of  Ireland.  But  within  that 
corrupted  atmosphere,  upon  those  bribed 
benches,  was  the  very  worst  place  for 
liberty  to  breathe. 

The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  though  it 
was  near  at  hand,  for  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  its  own 
freedom.  They  started  back  reluctant 
from  the  glowing  form  of  Liberty;  not 
even  with  a  nation  in  arms  behind  them, 
and  with  a  man  of  the  inspired  eloquence 
of  Grattan  amongst  their  sordid  ranks, 
could  their  valour  and  his  genius  triumph 
over  the  inveterate  corruption  and  ser- 
vility  of  that  House.  Grattan's  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  137  to  68.  But 
the  fate  of  that  statesman  who  had  long 
sat  at  the  fountain  head  of  corruption,  and 
who  ministered  so  liberally  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  Irish  majority — the  worst 
minister  that  England  ever  had,  whose 
obstinate  perseverance  in  principles  op- 
posetl  to  the  theory  of  the  British  consti- 
tn tion,  lost  to  England  the  noblest  mem- 
ber of  her  great  confederation— was  at 
JcD^th  sealed.     He  was  obliged  to  relin- 


quish, with  disgrace,  the  post  he  had  held 
with  dishonour.  Defeat  and  disaster  fol- 
lowed Lord  North  into  his  retirement. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bockingham  {»  / 
and  Charles  Fox;  Lord  Carflisle  was  >  i 
recalled,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  j 
chosen  to  administer  the  complicated 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Grattan,  on  the  14  th 
of  March,  declared  that  he  would  bring 
on  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  and  he 
moved,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  very 
unusual  summons,  that  the  House  be 
called  over  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  April 
next,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  write  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  members,  ordering 
them  to  attend  that  day  cu  they  tender  the 
righu  ofthe  Irish  ParUament, 

The  Duke  of  Portland  made  a  trium- 
phant entry  into  Dublin,  and  he  was 
welcomed,  for  no  good  reason  that  the 
history  of  the  times  can  give,  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  His  arrival  ap- 
peared to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
hopes  of  Ireland,,  and  he  received  by  anti- 
cipation, a  gratitude  which  he  never 
deserved.  But  his  coming  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  of  the  habitual  policy  of 
his  party.  Letters  of  honeyed  courtesy, 
as  hollow  as  they  were  sweet,  were  dis- 
patched by  Fox  to  **his  old  and  esteemed 
friend  the  good  Earl  of  Charlemont."  * 
Whig  diplomacy  and  cunning  never  con- 
cocted a  more  singular  piece  of  writing. 
He  alludes  with  graceful  familiarity  to 
the  long  and  pleasing  friendship  which 
had  existed  between  them,  and  after  a 
variety  of  compliments,  begs  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  House  for  three  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  of 
gentlemen  of  the  first  weight  and  con- 
sequence. But  Fox  was  well  aware 
of  their  opinions.  They  were  recorded 
in  the  votes  and  speeches  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  in  the  military  transac- 
tions of  the  Volunteers.  No  man  knew 
them  better  than  Fox.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Patriot  party,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
merits  of  their  claims.  And  his  proposi- 
tion was  a  feeble  device  to  try  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  But  Charlemont  was  firm, 
for  Grattan  would  give  "  no  time."  The 
general  of  the  Volunteers  replied  in  terms 
of  courteous  dignity  but  unwonted  deter- 
mination. He  told  the  wily  minister  of 
England  that  the  Declaration  of  Bights 
was  universally  looked  up  to  as  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
confidence  in  the  new  adminstration.  *'  We 
ask  for  our  rights — our  incontrovertible 
rights— restore  them  to  us,  and  forever 

*  Hardy '0  Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  U.,  p.  4. 
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unite  in  the  closest  and  best  riyeted  bonds 
of  affection,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  her 
beloved,  though  hiUierto  unkind  sister." 
This  was  the  sentimental  cant  of  politics  ; 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  was  to  be  moved  on  the  16th  of 
Apri^  and  it  was  only  left  to  the  genius 
of  intrigue  to  yield  with  assumed  grace 
what  England  dared  no  longer  withhold. 
No  civil  letters  to  courtly  vanity — no 
philosophic  generalities  and  specious  pro- 
mises could  effect  anything  with  Volun- 
teer artillery.  The  epistles  had  all  the 
graces  of  Horace  Walj^le,  and  were 
abundant  in  compliments:  the  compli- 
ments were  returned,  but  the  Declaration 
was  retained.  Grattan,  if  his  own  wisdom 
cotdd  have  allowed  it,  would  not  have 
dared  to  pause.  He  stood  in  the  first 
rank — a  hundred  thousand  men  were  be- 
hind him  in  arms— he  could  not  hesitate. 
It  was  his  glory  and  his  wisdom  to 
advance.  And  he  advanced  in  good  ear- 
nest, nor  staid  his  foot  till  it  was  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  usurpation. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Fox  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  the 
following  message  from  the  king : — 

*^  George  R.,  his  majesty,  t^ing  con- 
cerned to  find  that  discontent  and  jeal- 
ousies are  prevailing  among  his  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland  upon  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  this  House  to  take  the  same  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order 
to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms. 
G.  R." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to 
the  IMsh  Parliament  by  John  Hely  Hut- 
chinson, principal  secretary  of  state  in 
Ireland,  who,  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
he  had  uniformly  maintained  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  independent  and  exclusive  legis- 
lation, and  declared  that  he  would  give  his 
earnest  support  to  any  assertion  of  that 
right,  whether  by  vote  of  the  House,  by 
address,  or  by  enactment. 

A  scene  of  still  greater  excitement  and 
interest  occurred  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  which  has  so  carried  away  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  two  years  before,  when 
Grattan  first  introduced  the  question  of 
Irish  rights.  The  nation  had  become 
strong  and  confident  by  success— they 
had  achieved  free  trade — their  military 
organization  had  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  discipline  and  skill — their 
X)rogrcss  was,  indeed,  triumphant,  they 
had  but  one  short  step  to  take.  There 
vas,  therefore,  great  excitement  through 
Ireland  as  to  the  issue  of  Grattan's  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  not  that  they  apprehended 
failure,  but  that  all  men  felt  anxious  to 


see  the  realization  of  their  splendid  hopes. 
The  streets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  the 
Volunteers — the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  great  centre,  round  which  all  the  city 
appeared  moving.  Inside,  rank  and  fa- 
shion and  genius  were  assembled ;  outside, 
anns  were  glistening  and  drums  sound- 
ing. It  was  the  commencement  of  a  new 
government,  and  the  king  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  Ireland. 

The  message  was  similar  to  that  deli- 
vered to  the  English  House,  and  when 
it  had  been  read,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented, 
which  might  mean  anything,  and  meant 
nothing.  It  was  to  tell  his  majesty  that 
the  House  was  thankful  for  a  gracious 
message,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its 
serious  consideration  the  discontents  and 
jealousies  which  had  arisen  in  Ireland, 
the  causes  of  which  should  be  investigated 
with  all  convenient  dispatch,  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  justice  and  wisdom  of 
his  majesty. 

When  this  motion,  very  full  of  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  loyalty  and  the 
generalities  of  pretended  patriotism,  was 
made,  Henry  Grattan  rose  to  move  his 
amendment.  It  was  a  moment  of  great 
interest.  The  success  of  the  motion  was 
certain,  but  all  parties  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  demands  which 
Grattan  was  about  to  make.  As  the 
"  herald  and  oracle  of  his  armed  country- 
men" he  moved  the  amendment  whicli 
contained  the  rights  of  Ireland  ;  and  con- 
fident of  its  success,  he  apostrophised  his  . 
coxmtry  as  already  free,  and  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  those  great  men  who  had 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  liberty  which 
his  nobler  genius  had  realised.  lie 
moved : 

"  That  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious 
message  to  this  House,  signified  by  his 
grace  the  lord-lieutenant. 

"To  assure  his  majesty  of  our  un- 
shaken attachment  to  his  majesty's  per- 
son and  government,  and  of  our  lively 
sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus  taking 
the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Ireland. 

"That,  thus  encouraged  by  his  royal 
interposition,  we  shall  beg  leave,  with  all 
duty  and  affection,  to  lay  before  his  ma- 
jesty the  causes  of  our  discontents  and 
jealousies.  To  assure  his  majesty  that 
his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  people. 
That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial 
crown  inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connection  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend ;  but  that  the  kingdom 
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of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a 
Parliament  of  her  own — the  sole  legisla- 
ture thereof.  That  there  is  no  body  of 
men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
nation  except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, of  Ix^and ;  nor  any  other  Parlia- 
ment which  hath  any  authority  or  power 
of  any  sort  whatsoever*  in  this  country 
save  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  To 
assure  his  majesty,  that  we  humbly  con- 
cciTe  that  in  this  right  the  rery  essence  of 
oar  liberties  exists ;  a  right  which  we,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do 
claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we 
cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives. 

'*  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  have 
seen  with  concern  certain  claims  advanced 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  an 
act  entitled  *  An  act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing the  dependency  of  Ireland:'  an  act 
containing  matter  entirely  irreconcilable 
to  the  fundamental  rights  of  this  nation. 
That  we  conceive  this  act,  and  the  claims 
it  advances,  to  be  the  great  and  principal 
cause  of  the  discontents  and  jealousies  in 
this  kingdom. 

'*To  assure  lus  majesty,  that  his  majes- 
ty's Conunons  of  Ireland  do  most  sincerely 
wish  that  all  bills  which  become  law  in 
Ireland  should  receive  the  approbation  of 
his  majesty  under  the  seal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consider  the 
piuctice  of  suppressing  our  bills  in  the 
council  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  same 
anywhere,  to  be  another  just  cause  of 
discontent  and  jealousy. 

**To  assure  his  majesty  that  an  act^ 
entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  his  majesty's  forces,*  being 
unlimited  in  duration,  and  defective  in 
other  instances,  but  x>assed  in  that  shape 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
times,  is  another  just  cause  of  discontent 
and  jealousy  in  this  kingdom. 

*'That  we  have  submitted  these,  the 
principle  causes  of  the  present  discontent 
and  jealousy  of  Ireland,  and  remain  in 
humble  expectation  of  redress." 

The  address  was  carried  unanimously 
in  both  Houses;  and  Parliament  took  a 
short  recess,  to  allow  time  for  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  in  England.  Nobody 
either  in  Ireland  or  England  doubted 
the  issue.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the 
declaration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
all-sufBcient  to  establish  the  liberty  of  the 
country. 

One  may  now  be  allowed  to  regret  that 
Lord  North's  administration  was  no  longer 
in  power.  In  that  case  England  would 
liavc  refused  concession ;  would  have  at- 
tempted to  enforce  her  pretensions  in  Ire- 
land :  war  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result;   Ireland  would  have  necessarily  I 
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made  an  alliance  with  France,  whose  great 
Revolution  was  now  rapidly  approaching; 
so  there  would  have  been  happily  an  end 
to  the  British  empire.  Unfortunately  the 
statesmen  of  that  country  were  as  wise 
as  they  were  treacherous.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  simultaneously  in  the  two 
Houses  at  Westminster,  Lord  Shclburno 
in  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  Com- 
mons, having  read  the  addresses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  moved--*'  That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  that  House  that  the  act  of 
the  6th  Geo.  I.,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the 
better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
upon  the  Croum  of  Great  Britain,*  ought  to 
be  repealed." 

On  the  the  27th  of  May,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  officially  communicated  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  this  great  and  memorable 
concession,  which  he  said  came  from  "  the 
magnanimity  of  the  king  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Parliament ; "  closing  his  message 
with  these  words :— "  On  my  own  part  I 
entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
same  spirit  which  urged  you  to  share  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain  will  confirm  you 
in  your  determination  to  share  her  fate 
also,  standing  or  falling  with  the  British 
nation."  This  is  the  Hnd  of  cant  which 
has  ruined  Ireland:  yet  the  plain  and 
eternal  truth— that  while  the  British  na- 
tion stands,  Ireland  must  fall,  and  vice 
versa,  was  even  then  well  understood  by 
Irish  patriots,  and  often  avowed  by  Grat- 
tan  himself.  "  Ireland,'*  said  he, "  Ireland 
is  in  strength;  she  has  acquireil  that 
strength  by  the  weakness  of  Britain,  for 
Ireland  was  saved  when  America  was  lost : 
when  England  conquered,  Ireland  was 
coerced ;  when  she  was  defeated,  Ireland 
was  relieved;  and  when  Charleston  was 
taken,  the  mutiny  and  sugar  bills  were 
altered.  Have  you  not  all  of  you,  when 
you  heard  of  a  defeat,  at  the  some  instant 
condoled  with  England,  and  congratulated 
Ireland.** 

"Poynings*  Law"  was  still  on  the 
statute  book ;  and  the  work  of  enfran- 
chisement was  not  complete  until  it  was 
repealed :  as  it  was  an  Irish  statute,  it  was 
the  Irish  Parliament  which  had  to  repealit ; 
and  this  was  immediately  done  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Yelverton.  Grattan  introduced  a 
bill  "to  punish  nmtiny  and  desertion," 
which  repealed  the  perpetual  mutiny  act, 
and  restored  to  Parliament  a  due  con- 
trol over  the  army;  also  another  bill 
to  reverse  erroneous  judgments  and  de- 
crees, a  measure  which  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  have  settled  the  question  of 
the  final  judicature  of  Ireland,  and  to  have 
taken  from  the  English  Lords  and  King's 
Bench  their  usurped  appellate  jurisdiction. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  legislature 
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was  thuB  taking  Becurities  and  guarantees 
(as  it  thought)  for  permanent  independ- 
ence, it  was  not  forgetful  of  the  honour- 
able debt  due  to  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  had  conduced  to  restore  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  Ireland.  Fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  Toted  to  Henry  Grattan, 
his  friends  having  declined  for  him  the 
larger  tribute  of  £100,000  as  at  first  pro- 
posed, and  having  also  refused  an  insidious 
offer  of  the  Phoenix  Park  and  Viceregal 
Lodge,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
ConoUy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Ireland  was  now,  at  least  formally  and 
technically,  an  independent  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1783-1784. 


Effects  of  Independenoe.~SetU«iDeDt  not  final — 
English  plots  for  the  Union. — Corruption  of  Irish 
Parliament.— Enmity  of  Flood  and  Grattan.— 
Question  between  them. — Renunciation  Act. — 
Second  Donfrannon  Conyention. — Convention  of 
Delegates  in  Dublin. — Catholics  excluded  from  all 
Civil  Rights.— Lord  Kenmare.— Lord  Kenmare 
disavowed.— Lord  Temple.— Kni|;hts  of  St.  Pat- 
rick.—Portland  viceroy.— Judication  BUL— Ha- 
beas Corpua— Bank  of  Ireland. — Repeal  of  Test 
Act— Proceedings  of  Convention.— Flood's  Re- 
form BllL— Rejected. — Convenlion  dissolved. — 
End  of  the  Volnnteen.— MiUtla. 

It  would  be  extremely  pleasing  to  have 
now  to  record,  that  this  nation,  thus  eman- 
cipated by  a  generous  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism, and  launched  forth  on  a  higher  and 
wider  career  of  existence,  gare  a  noble 
example  of  public  virtue,  tolerance,  purity, 
and  liberality.  Such  is  not  the  record  we 
are  to  give.  England  had  not  (of  course) 
yielded  the  independence  of  her  **  sister 
island"  in  good  faith.  Finding  herself, 
for  the  moment,  unable  to  crush  the  rising 
spirit  of  her  Irish  colony  by  force,  she 
feigned  to  give  way  for  a  time,  well  deter- 
mined to  hare  her  revenge,  either  by  fraud 
or  force,  or  by  any  possible  combination 
of  those  two  agencies.  From  the  very 
moment  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Ire- 
land's freedom,  British  ministers  began  to 
plot  the  perpetration  of  '*  the  Union" 

The  very  nobility  of  nature  and  unsus- 
picious generosity  of  the  leading  Irish  pa- 
triot of  the  day,  so  prompt  and  eager  to 
gush  out  in  unmerited  gratitude,  so  cor- 
dially impatient  to  put  away  every  sha- 
dow of  ill-will  between  the  two  **  sister 
countries,"  gave  the  English  administra- 
tion a  great  advantage  in  devising  their 
plans  for  our  utter  ruin. 


"It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  MacNevin^ 
"  to  have  much  sympathy  for  the  extra- 
vagant amount  of  gratitude  awarded  ta 
the  British  Parliament  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  day  in  Ireland.  They  treated 
the  rights  of  Ireland  as  though  their 
establishment  was  not  the  work  of  Irish- 
men, but  the  fr^  gift  of  English  magna- 
nimity. And  the  address  moved  by 
Grattan  *  did  protest  too  much.*  "  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  artlessly 
innocent  than  this  address  moved  by  Mr. 
Grattan  in  reply  to  the  viceroy's  official 
announcement  to  Parliament  of  the  repeal 
of  the  declaratory  act.  It  assures  his  ma- 
jesty "  that  no  constitutional  question 
between  the  two  countries  will  any  longer 
exist  which  can  interrupt  their  harmony, 
and  that  Great  Britain  as  she  has  ap- 
proved our  firmness  so  she  may  rely  on 
our  affection."  It  further  assures  liis 
majesty  "that  we  learn  with  singular 
satisfaction  the  account  of  his  successes 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,"  etc. : — 
which  was  doubtlessly  extremely  polite, 
but  essentially  false  and  foolish,  because 
the  mover  of  the  address,  and  every  one 
who  voted  for  it,  knew  well  that  successes 
of  England  anywhere  in  the  world  were 
disasters  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Clare,  who  understood  the  true- 
relations  between  the  two  countries  better 
than  any  other  Irish  statesman,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  transactions  of  1782 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
not  considered  as  final,  tells  us,  that  on 
the  6th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Portland 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbume :  **  I  have- 
the  best  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  soon 
be  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  the  sketch 
or  outlines  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintend- 
ing power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  all  matters  of  state  and  general 
commerce,  will  be  virtually  and  effectu- 
ally acknowledged ;  that  a  share  of  the 
expense  in  carrying  on  a  defensive  or 
offensive  war,  either  in  support  of  our 
own  dominions,  or  those  of  our  allies, 
shall  be  borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  state  of  her  abilities,  and  that 
she  will  adopt  every  such  re<julation  aa 
may  be  judged  necessary  by  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  better  ordering  and  securing 
her  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  her  own  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, consideration  being  duly  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  am  flattered 
with  the  most  positive  assurances  from 
and of  their  support  in 


carrying  such  a  bill  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  think  it  most  advis- 
able to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  the  pre-- 
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sent  moment."  And  he  happened  to  know 
from  an  official  quarter  that  the  sketch 
of  such  an  act  of  Parliament  was  then 
drawn.  He  knew  the  gentleman  who 
framed  it,  and  he  knew  from  the  same 
quarter  that  blank,  and  blank,  and  blank, 
and  blank  did  unequivocally  signify  their 
approbation  of  it.  This  communication 
was  received  with  the  satisfaction  which 
it  demanded  by  the  British  cabinet.  On 
the  9th  of  June  Lord  Shelbume  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  answer  to  his  last 
dispatch :  "  The  contents  of  your  grace's 
letter  of  the  6th  inst.  are  too  important  to 
hesitate  about  detaining  the  messenger, 
whilst  I  assure  your  grace  ot  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  know  your  letter  will  give 
the  king.  I  have  lived  in  the  most  an- 
xious expectation  of  some  such  measure 
offering  itself;  nothing  prevented  my 
pressing  it  in  this  dispatch,  except  having 
repeatedly  stated  the  just  expectations  of 
this  country,  I  was  apprehensive  of  giving 
that  the  air  of  demand  which  would  be 
better  left  to  a  voluntary  spirit  of  justice 
and  foresight.  No  matter  who  has  the 
merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one,  which 
can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging 
the  tuperintending  power  and  supremacy  to 
he  where  nature  has  placed  it,  in  precise  and 
unambiguous  terms.  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  inculcate  to  your  grace  the  importance 
of  words  in  an  act  which  must  decide  on 
the  happiness  of  ages,  particularly  in  what 
re<;ards  contribution  and  trade,  subjects 
most  likely  to  come  into  frequent  ques- 
tion." 

It  was  easy  for  British  statesmen  to 
find  in  Ireland  the  suitable  material  for 
their  usual  system  of  corruption ;  because 
the  Parliament  did  not  at  all  represent 
the  nation.  Not  only  were  four-fifths  of 
the  people  expressly  excluded,  as  Catho- 
lics, from  all  share  in  the  representation, 
but  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  seventy-two 
were  really  returned  by  the  people;  123 
sat  for  *' nomination  boroughs,"  and  re- 
presented only  their  patrons.  Fifty- three 
peers  directly  appointed  these  legislators, 
and  could  also  insure  by  their  influence 
the  election  of  about  ten  others.  Fifty 
commoners  also  nominated  ninety-one 
members,  and  controlled  the  election  of 
four  others.  With  such  a  condition  of 
the  popular  representation,  the  British 
ministry  knew  that  they  could  soon  render 
it  manageable;  and  they  only  waited 
till  their  own  foreign  troubles  should  be 
over  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  **  where 
nature  has  placed  it." 

The  first  tvil  omen  for  Ireland  was  the 
rivalry,  or  rather  downright  enmity,  of 
Flood  and  Grattan.    The  former  had  re- 


signed his  place  in  order  to  act  freely 
with  the  Patriots,  and  had  laboured  by 
the  side  of  Grattan  in  forming  and  inspir- 
ing the  Volunteer  force,  and  the  potent 
public  spirit  which  at  length  wrested  from 
England's  reluctant  hands  the  formal 
recognition  of  Ireland's  independence.  If 
he  ranks  lower  than  Grattan  on  ^e  roll  of 
the  Patriot  party,  it  is  because  he  remained 
to  the  last  an  enemy  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  persisted  in  favouring  that 
vicious  and  petty  policy  of  confining  the 
nation,  with  all  its  powers  and  rights,  ta 
one-fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  essential  difference  between 
these  two  men,  Flood  was  clearly  in  the 
right.  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  simple 
repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  of  George  the 
First  by  England  was  not  a  sufficient 
security  against  the  resumption  of  legis- 
lative control.  His  argument  was  intel- 
ligible enough.  The  6th  of  George  the 
First  was  only  a  declaratory  act ;  a  declar- 
atory act  does  not  make  or  unmake  but 
only  declare  the  law ;  and  neither  could  its 
repeal  make  or  unmake  the  law.  The 
repeal,  unless  there  was  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  is  only  a  repeal 
of  the  declaration,  and  not  of  the  legal 
principle.  The  principle  remained  as 
before,  unless  it  was  specially  renounced. 
Many  acts  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  binding  Ireland,  and  some  of 
them  before  the  declaratory  act  of  George. 
The  act  did  not  legalize  these  statutes ; 
it  only  declared  that  the  principle  of  their 
enactment  was  legal— its  repeal  does  not 
establish  their  illegality,  but  only  repeals 
the  declaration.  Flood  was  historically 
right.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  English  Parliament  usurped  the  ab- 
solute right  of  making  laws  for  Ireland, 
and  in  1691  passed  an  act  to  make  a  fun- 
damental alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
this  country  by  excluding  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
from  a  seat  in  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
It  was  true,  he  argued,  that  the  Irish  had 
renounced  the  claim  of  England,  but  could 
such  renunciation  be  equal  to  a  renuncia- 
tion by  England?  In  any  controversy 
could  the  assertion  of  a  party  in  his  own 
favour  be  equal  to  the  admission  of  his 
antagonist  ?  Fitzgibbon  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Flood,  and  both  insisted  on  an 
express  renunciation  by  England. 

Grattan,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  the 
security  of  a  British  statute,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  people  had  not  come  to  England 
for  a  charter  but  with  a  charter,  and  asked 
her  to  cancel  all  declarations  in  opposition 
to  it.  It  must  be  said  that  Ireland  had  no 
charter.  Her  Declaration  of  Right  was 
not  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  Flood  asked  for 
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a  Bill  of  Bights.  He  was  not  satisfied 
without  an  express  renunciation.  But 
what  guarantee  agunst  future  usurpation 
by  a  future  Parliament^  was  any  renunci- 
ation, however  strong  ?  The  true  security 
for  liberty  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  When  the 
spirit  passed  away,  renunciations  and  sta- 
tutes were  not  more  than  parchment— the 
faith  of  England  remained  the  same  as 
ever,  unchangeable. 

Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, it  was  pregnant  with  the  worst 
effects.  The  Parliament  adopted  the 
views  of  Grattan;  the  Volunteers  sided 
with  Flood.  A  Bill  of  Rights,  a  great 
international  compact,  a  plain  specific 
deed,  the  statement  of  the  claims  of  Ire- 
land and  the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  satisfactory,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  men  were  not  far 
astray  in  asking  for  it.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  great  minds  of  the  day  so  far  partici- 
pated in  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  as  to 
yield  to  small  impulses  and  to  plunge 
into  a  rivalry  fatal  to  their  country, 
in  place  of  uziiting  their  powers  for 
the  completion  of  a  noble  and  glorious 
undertaking.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
their  glory— it  was  fatal  for  liberty.* 
Flood,  though  legally  right  in  the  argu- 
ment and  wise  in  his  suggestions,  may 
unwittingly  have  permitted  himself  to  be 
influenc^  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy.  He 
had  seen  the  laurels  he  had  been  so  long 
earning,  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  younger 
and  certainly  a  greater  man,  and  his  dis- 
satisfaction was  an  imfortunate  but  a  na- 
tural feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  Grattan, 
whose  peciSiar  work  was  the  Declaration 
of  Rights,  felt  indignant  at  the  imputation 
cast  on  his  wisdom,  and  the  impeachment 
of  his  policy  by  the  measures  which  Flood 
proposed.  When  Flood  was  refused  leave 
to  bring  in  his  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  19  th 
of  June,  Grattan,  who  had  opposed  it  in 
one  of  his  finest  speeches,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, which  appears  very  indefensible, 
''  that  the  legislature  of  Ireland  is  inde- 
pendent ;  and  that  any  person  who  shall 
by  writing  or  otherwise,  maintain  that  a 

*  **  It  W09  deeply  Uunented  that  at  a  moment  criti- 
cal and  vital  to  Ireland  beyond  all  former  precedent, 
an  inveterate  and  almost  val|i^r  hostility  should 
have  prevented  the  co-operation  of  men  'nrhose 
counsels  and  talents  woold  have  secured  its  iiide- 

Eendence.  But  that  Jealous  lust  for  undivitlcd 
ononr,  the  eternal  enemy  of  patriots  and  liberty, 
led  them  away  even  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
parliamentary  decorum.  The  old  courtiers  fanned 
the  flame — the  new  ones  added  fuel  to  it — and  the 
independence  of  Ireland  was  eventually  lost  by  the 
distracting  result  of  their  animosities,  which  In  a  few 
years  was  used  os  an  instrument  to  annihilate  that 
very  legislature,  the  preservation  of  whicli  had  been 
the  theme  of  their  hostilitlca.^^l^arriugton's  Rise 
aad  Fall,  chap.  xvii. 


right  in  any  other  country  to  make  Uws 
for  Ireland  internally  or  externally  exists 
or  can  be  revived,  is  inimical  to  the  peace 
of  both  kingdoms.'*  It  was  a  strong 
measure  to  dcnotmce  as  a  public  enemy  the 
wary  statesman  who  read  futurity  with 
more  caution  than  himself.  He  withdrew 
his  motion  and  substituted  another:  "  that 
leave  was  refused  to  bring  in  said  heads  of 
a  bill,  because  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  legislation,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
all  cases,  whether  internally  or  externally, 
hath  been  already  asserted  by  Ireland ; 
and  fully,  finally,  and  irrevocably  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Parliament." 

The  opinion  of  the  Lawyers*  corps  of 
Volunteers  was  in  favour  of  Flood's  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitutional  relations  of 
the  two  countries.  They  considered  thai 
repealing  a  declaration  was  not  destroying 
a  principle,  and  that  a  statute  renouncing 
any  preexisting  right,  was  an  indispen 
sable  guarantee  for  future  security.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
question,  which  reported  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  an  express  renunciation  should 
accompany  the  repeal  of  the  6ih  of  George 
the  First.  Whereupon  the  corps  of  In- 
dependent Dublin  Volunteers,  of  which 
Grattan  was  colonel,  presented  him  with 
an  address.  They  reviewed  the  whole 
argument,  and  ended  by  requesting  their 
colonel  to  assist  with  his  hearty  concur- 
rence and  strenuous  support,  the  opinions 
propounded  by  a  committee  "chosen  from 
tlie  best-informed  body  in  this  nation." 
Such  an  address,  including  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  an  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  Flood,  and  a  request  to  Grat- 
tan to  support  the  doctrines  he  had  from 
the  first  opposed,  was  construed  by  his 
nice  sense  of  honour  into  a  dismissal  from 
his  command.  He  did  not  resign  lest  his 
regiment  might  construe  a  peremptory  re- 
signation as  an  offence.  But  he  told  them, 
that  in  the  succession  of  oflScers,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  **to  indulge 
the  range  of  their  disposition."  He  was, 
however,  re-elected,  nor  did  he  lose  the 
command  until  the  Octol)er  of  the  next  , 
year,  when  he  voted  apainst  retrenchment 
in  the  army.  The  Belfast  First  Volunteer 
company  also  addressed  him.  Doubts, 
they  said,  had  arisen  whether  the  repeal 
of  the  Gth  George  the  First  was  a  suffi- 
cient renunciation  of  the  power  formerly 
exercised  over  Ireland ;  they  thought  it 
advisable  that  a  law  should  be  enacted 
similar  to  the  addresses  which  had  been 
moved  to  his  majesty,  and  which  emboilied 
the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Ireland 
Grattan's  answer  was  laconic,  but  explicit 
He  said  he  had  given  the  fullest  consider- 
ation to  their  suggestions :  he  was  sorry 
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he  difTered  from  them  ;  he  conceived  their 
doabta  to  be  ill-founJed.    With  great  re- 
spect to  their  opinions,  and  unalterable 
attachment  to  their  interest,  he  adhered 
to  the  latter.    They  received  a  different 
answer  from  Flood,  whom  they  admitted 
as  a  member  of  their  corps.    Similar  cir- 
cumstances occurring  in  different  other 
regiments,   conduced  to  foster    the  evil 
passions  of  those  two  distinguished  men, 
until  they  broke  out  into  a  disgraceful 
and  Timlent  personal  dispute.    But  there 
vere  worse  consequences  attending  this 
unfortunate  quarrel.    Men  whose  united 
talents  and  zeal  would  have  rendered  se- 
cure the  edifice  of  their  joint    labours 
and  the  monument  of  their  glory,  were 
prompted  to  the  adoption  of  different  lines 
of  policy.     Grattan  refused  to  advance. 
Flood  was  all  for  progress.     Had  both 
united  to  reform  the  constitution,  and  to 
secure  its  permanence,  that  event  which 
eventually  put  a  period  to  the  existence 
of  the  legislature  of  Ireland  would  never 
have  occurred.    A  decision  in  the  Court 
of  King's   Bench  of  England,   by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  an  Irish  case  brought  there 
by  appeal,  seemed  to  affirm  the  arguments, 
and  to  give  weight  to  the  objections  of 
Flood.    Mr.  Townshend,  in  introducing  in 
the  English  Commons  the  Kenunciation 
BiU  (January,   1783),   said,  that  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  simple  repeal,  and  had  been  increased 
by  a  late  decision  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which,  however,  he  was  informed, 
the  court  was  bound  to  give,  the  case 
having  come  under  its  cognisance  before 
any  question  as  to  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  Irish  matters  had  been  raised.    He 
then  moved  **  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  removing  and  preventing  all 
doubts  which  have  arisen,  or  may  arise, 
concerning  the  exclusive  rights   of    the 
Parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  and  judicature,  and  for 
preventing  any  writ  of  error,  or  appeal 
from  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  Ire- 
land from  being  received,  heard,  or  ad- 
justed in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in 
this  king<]om ;  and  that  Mr.  Townshend, 
General  Uonway,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  William 
Grenville,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  do  bring  in  the  bill."   The  motion 
passed  without  a  division,  and  the  Kenun- 
ciation Bil  1  was  the  result.  This  vindicated 
the  correctness  of  Flood's  reasoning— it 
did  not  afford  any  additional  security  to 
liberty.    A  solemn  international  compact, 
anfl  internal  reform  of  Parliament  were 
still  required  to  render  secure  and  inde- 
feasible the  settlement  of  '82.      It  is  a 
matter  of  serious  and  grave  regret,  that 
Grattan  did  not  take  the  same  leading 


pirt  in  obtaining  parliamentary  reform, 
tin  1  relieving  the  legislature  from  internal 
influence,  as  in  emancipating  it  from  for- 
eign control.    He  would  have  been  a  safe 
counsellor  to  the  Volunteers ;  and  had  it 
been  found  advisable  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  appeal  to 
another  assembly  of  armed  delegates,  it 
would  have  met  under  better  auspices 
than  the  Dublin  Convention  of  I783--nor 
would  it  have  terminated  so  ignominiously. 
But  he  was  influenced  by  weaker  counsels ; 
and,  admitting  that  no  evil  passion  of  any 
kind  was  busy  with  him,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  he  allowed  his  manly  judg- 
ment to  be  swayed  by  inferior  and  timid 
minds.    Reform  was  plainly  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  labours.    The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the 
people,  nor  did  its  construction  give  any 
guarantee   for  the  security  of   popular 
liberties.    Such  a  body  might  be  forced 
into  great  and  extraordinary  virtue,  as  it 
was  in  '82  ;  under  such  unusual  influences, 
with  the  Volunteers  ill  arms  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  men  like  Grattan, 
Burgh,  and  Flood  amongst  them,  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  tide  that  was 
flowing;  but  there  was  no  principle  of 
stability  in  them,  they  were  irresxx)nsible 
and  corrupt.     Ileform  was  the  obvious 
corollary  of  the  Declaration  of    Right. 
Had  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  '82" 
united  to  consolidate  and  secure  their  own 
work,  and  ceased  from  the  insane  conten- 
tions by  which  they  disgraced  their  suc- 
cess ;  had  they  given  a  popular  character 
to  the  legislature  which  they  freed  from 
external  control,  and  converted  it  into  the 
veritable  organ  of  the  national  will,  by 
conferring  extensive  franchises    on    the 
people,  by  including  the  Catholics  in  their 
scheme,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  close  boroughs,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  English  minister,  without 
a  war,  whose  issue  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful, to  destroy  the  legislative  existence 
of  the  country  by  a  union. 

And  this  they  could  have  done.  The 
Volunteers  were  still  in  force.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  in  arms,  and  had 
urgently  pressed  upon  their  leaders  the 
insufficiency  of  their  work  :  they  had  de- 
manded reform  in  every  provincial  meet- 
ing*—at  Belfast,  on  the  9th  of  June, 

•  Towards  the  end  of  1782,  the  Government  set 
on  foot  a  plan  whoso  design  was  obvious  cnotiffli — 
the  eml)odyincr  of  Fenciblo  regiments.  The  Volun- 
teers took  lire,  and  held  meetln^ts  to  oppose  it  in 
every  quarter.  Qahvay  took  the  initiative,  and  was 
followed  by  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  resolutiotw 
pas.'tcd  at  the  Tholsel  in  Galway,  on  the  Ist  of  .Scp> 
teiubor.  17S'i.  to  the  effect  that  the  Volunteers  worn 
modt  interested  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  nnd 
Miixt  adequate  to  the  duty — that  ralsluj?  Fenciblo 
rcij-imuuts  without  sanction  of  rurliamuut,  was  nn- 
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1783,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  thirty- 
eight  corps  of  Volunteers  assembled  after 
a  review,  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

*'  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  at  an  era 
so  honourable  to  the  spirit,  wisdom,  and 
loyalty  of  Ireland,  a  more  kqual  rbpre- 
8EXTATIOX  of  the  people  in  Parliament 
deserves  the  deliberate  attention  of  every 
Irishman;  as  that  alone  which  can  per- 
petuate to  future  ages  the  inestimable 
possession  of  a  free  constitution.  In  this 
sentiment  we  are  happy  to  coincide  with 
a  late  decision  of  the  much-respected  Vol- 
unteer army  of  the  Province  of  Munster ; 
as  well  as  with  the  opinion  of  that  con- 
summate statesman,  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham— by  whom  it  was  held  a  fa- 
vourite measure  for  checking  venality, 
promoting  public  virtue,  and  restoring 
the  native  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

Similar  meetings  were  had,  and  similar 
resolutions  adopted  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. If  the  spirit  of  the  Volunteers  had 
been  wisely  directed,  and  their  exertions 
turned  into  the  proper  channel,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  firmly  secured  on  a  basis 
that  would  have  withstood  the  efforts  of 
England.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
question  of  Ileform  had  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  Reform  associations  had  been 
formed,  two  of  which,  the  **  Yorkshire 
Association,"  and  the  *' London  Consti- 
tutional Knowledge  Society,"  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Volunteers,  ap- 
plauded their  spirit,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  utility  of  holding  a  national  conven- 
tion]of  the  delegates  of  the  four  provinces. 

It  was  a  suggestion  quite  consonant  to 
their  spirit  and  to  their  views,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  it.  In  the 
montii  of  July,  17S3,  delegates  from  sev- 
eral corps  in  Ulster  summoned  a  general 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  entire 
province  for  the  8th  of  September.  Five 
hundred  representatives  met  in  pursuance 
of  this  requisition  at  Dungannon.*  Flood 
travelled  from  Dublin  to  attend,  but  was 
detained  on  the  road  by  illness.  I'he  Earl 
of  Bristol  was  present,  and  took  an  active 

oonstttuttoiml,  nor  Justified  by  necessity,  and  mi^ht 
be  danirerouB  to  liherty — ^were  adopted  at  several 
nieetlnjfs.  The  liclfaat  company  m.^t,  protested 
aj^ainsi  the  measure,  and  addressed  Flood.  The 
plan  was  not  then  carried  into  execution.  It  was  a 
manifest  attempt  to  terrify  and  overawe  the  Volan- 
tcers.    They  were  too  strong  as  yet  to  submit. 

•  Mr.  Grattnn  ssys  this  meetinjr  took  place  at  a 
meetinff-houso  of  dissenters  in  Belfast.  The  state- 
ment in  the  ifxt  is  on  the  autlioriiy  of  the  Historical 
Collections  rolailnf?  to  IJelfast,  p.  'I't't.  and  Belfast 
Politics,  p.  24'i.  See  also  a  pamphlet,  illsiory  of 
the  (Jouveniioii,  published  in  1784. 


part  in  the  proceedings.  He  was  the  son  of 
of  Lord  Hervcy,  and  made  a  considerable 
figure  for  a  few  years  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Volunteers.  There  is  no  man  of  whom 
more  opposite  opinions  are  given.  Whilst 
some  represent  him  as  a  man  of  elegant 
erudition  and  extensive  learning,  others 
paint  him  as  possessing  parts  more  bril- 
liant than  solid,  as  being  generous  but 
uncertain;  splendid  but  fantastic;  an 
amateur  without  judgment  and  a  critic 
without  taste ;  engaging  but  licentious  in 
conversation  ;  polite  but  violent ;  in  fact, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  which 
the  satirist  attributes  to  another  nobleman 
of  his  country,  the  fickle  and  profligate 
Villiers.  There  could  be  no  greater  con- 
trasts in  his  character  than  in  his  conduct 
and  position.  He  wore  an  English  coronet 
and  an  Irish  mitre ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  he  was  visionary  enough  to  have 
assumed  the  port  of  the  tribune  only  to 
obtain  the  power  of  a  sovereign.  He  was 
indeed  monarchial  in  his  splendour— his 
retinue  exceeded  that  of  the  most  affluent 
nobleman — his  equipages  were  magnifi- 
cent— he  delighted  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  and  the  military  escort 
which  surrounded  his  carriage.*  He  was 
a  man  who  possessed  princely  qualities  ; 
he  was  costly,  luxurious,  munificent,  and 
in  the  strange  antithesis  of  his  position — 
bishop,  earl,  demagogue — was  fonncd  to 
attract  the  nation  amongst  which  he  had  ^ 
cast  his  lot.  But  his  qualities  were  not  ^ 
dangerous ;  Government  was  more  afraid 
of  him  than  they  needed  to  be ;  and  he 
effected  little  in  the  history  of  liis  day, 
more  than  playing  a  splendid  part  in  a 
transitory  pageant. 

The  second  Dungannon  Convention 
elected  for  its  president  Mr.  Jas.  Stewart, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont.  They 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  but  the 
most  important  was  the  following : — 

"That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be 
appointed  to  represent  Ulster  in  a  grand 
national  Convention,  to  be  held  at  noon, 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  on  the 
10th  of  November  then  ensuing;  to  which 
they  hoped  that  each  of  the  other  provinces 
would  send  delegates  to  digest  and  pub- 
lish a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  to 
pursue  such  measures  as  may  appear  most 
likely  to  render  it  effectual ;  to  adjoura 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  convene  pro- 
vincial meetings  if  found  necessary." 

Addresses  were  issued  to  the  Volunteers 
of    the  three  provinces,  filled  with   the 

•  lie  was  escorted  to  the  Rotunda  Convention  by 
a  troop  of  light  drnjaroons,  commanded  by  his  neiJhp \v, 
(Jeorpe  R.  Fitzjfonild. — Barringtou's  Rise  aud  Fall 
of  the  Irish  Nation,  c.  7. 
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noblest  aentixnents  in  favour  of  liberty, 
tnd  abundant  in  the  impassioned  if  not 
inflated  eloquence  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  day  delighted  to  he  clothed.  There 
vas,  however,  an  anomaly  in  their  pro- 
ceedinga,  and  a  striking  and  painful  con- 
trast  between  their  abstract  theories  of 
liberty  and  their  practical  manifestation. 
A  proposition  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
was  rejected.  Here  was  a  body  of  men, 
not  endowed  with  the  powers  of  legislation, 
but  acting  as  a  suggestive  assembly,  dic- 
tating to  legislation  the  way  in  which  it 
should  go,  and  declaring  that  freedom 
should  be  made  more  diffusive  in  its  en- 
joj-ment ;  yet  they  are  found,  on  grave 
deliberatiou,  rejecting  from  their  scheme 
the  vast  body  of  the  nation  whom  they 
professed  to  emancipate  and  raise.  The 
practical  absurdity  was  the  rock  on  which 
they  split.  And  it  is  said  regretfully  and 
without  reproach,  that  the  influence  of 
this  intolerant  principle  upon  their  coun- 
sels is  attributable  to  Lord  Charlcmont 
and  Henry  Flood.  These  good  men  were 
the  victims  of  a  narrow  religious  anti- 
pathy, which  prevented  either  of  them 
from  rendering  permanent  service  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  interval  between  the  Dungannon 
meeting  and  the  Dublin  Convention  was 
stormy;  yet  the  first  Parliament  in  the 
vice-royalty  of  Lord  Northington  opened 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers. 
This  vote  was  the  work  of  Government. 
It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  a  depreca- 
tory measure,    and   intended    to    guard 
against  any  violence  in  the  Convention, 
This  was  the  only  measure  of  conciliation 
during  the  session.    Sir  Edward  Ne wen- 
ham  introduced  the  question  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenses,  principally 
with  reference  to  reduction  in  the  army. 
It  was  taken  up  wurnily  by  Sir  H.  Caven- 
dish and  Henry  Flood;  and  it  certainly 
did  appear  as  if  this  enmity  to  the  regular 
army    was    a    Volunteer   sentiment,    so 
stroniyly  did  the  principal  parliamentary 
friends  of  that  distinguished  body  perse- 
vere in  the  pressing  upon  the  legislature 
the  question  of  retrenchment.     Grattan 
was  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  regu- 
lar forces — he  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
compact  that  they  remain  at  a  certain 
standard  settled  in  1782,  and  he  is  accor- 
dingly found  an  opponent  on  all  occasions 
of  every  proposition  of  retrenchment.  The 
question  was  unfortunate ;  it  led  to  that 
deirrading  personal  discussion  which  dis- 
played the  two  greatest  men  in  the  coun- 
try ill  the  discreditable  attitude  of  virulent 
and  vulgar  personal  animosity.     On  Sir 
H.  Cavendish's  motion  for  reduction  in 
theex|)enses  of  the  kin^jjdom,  Flood  eagerly 


and  eloquently  supported  the  proposition 
But  wandering  beyond  the  necessities  of 
his  argument  he  indulged  in  some  wanton 
reflections  upon  Grattan,  and  the  result 
was  an  invective  from  the  latter,  so  fierce, 
implacable,  and  merciless,  that  it  leaves 
behind  it  at  a  gretit  distance  the  finest 
specimens  of  recorded  virulence.  The 
estrangement  of  these  illustrious  men  was 
complete.  And  the  triumph  of  their  pas- 
sions was  one,  and  not  a  very  remote,  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  their  country.  They 
could  no  longer  unite  to  serve  her ;  their 
views,  which  had  differed  so  widely  befor« 
thenceforward  became  principles  of  an- 
tagonism, to  carry  out  which  was  a  point 
of  honour  and  an  instinct  of  anger ;  and 
they  whose  combined  wisdom  would  have 
rendered  liberty  secure,  became  unwit- 
tingly her  most  destructive  enemies.  The 
conservative  policy  of  Grattan,  and  the 
progressive  principles  of  Flood,  in  the 
acrimony  of  contest  and  the  estrangement 
of  parties,  gave  full  opportunity  to  Govern- 
ment to  perfect  that  scheme  which  ended 
in  the  Union. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  well 
be  called  the  1  as r  scene  of  the  great  poli- 
tical and  military  dranm  in  which  the 
Volunteers  played  such  a  distinguished 
part.  At  a  time  of  great  and  pressing 
public  peril,  they  sprung  to  arms  and 
saved  their  country.  Having  dispelled 
the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  secured 
the  integrity  of  Ireland,  they  found  within 
her  own  system  a  greater  enemy.  They 
found  trade  restricted  and  legislation 
powericss.  They  emancipated  iudustry 
and  commerce ;  and  they  restored  a  con- 
stitution. But  with  their  achievements 
their  ambition  increased,  and  concluding 
with  reason  that  a  constitution  must  be  a 
nominal  blessing  where  the  Parliament 
was  not  freely  chosen  by  the  people,*  they 
resolved  upon  employing  their  powerful 
organisation  to  procure  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament. How  far  this  was  consistent 
with  their  original  principle— how  far 
they  should  have  left  to  the  Parliament 
itself  the  remodelling  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture, and  appealed  to  its  wisdom  in  their 
civilian  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
They  had  asserted  at  Dungannon— and 
the  proposition  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature— that  a  citizen,  by  learn- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  did  not  forfeit  the 
right  of  discussing  political  affairs.  Yet 
Grattan,  in  replying  to  Lord  Clare's  speech 

♦  There  were  three  hundred  members  ;  sixty-four 
were  county  memUcrs,  and  about  the  same  number 
mi^rlit  bo  returned  with  ifrcat  exertion  by  the  people 
in  tlie  citie.-*  and  towns.  Tlie  remainder  were  the 
close  boron {rh  members,  the  nominees  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, ami  invariably  the  supi>orlcr8  of  Govern- 
ment. 
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on  the  Union,  seems  to  have  insisted  that 
armed  men  might  make  declarations  in 
favour  of  liberty,  but  having  recovered 
it,  they  should  retire  to  cultivate  the 
blessings  of  peace.*  The  Volunteers, 
however,  did  not  imagine  that  liberty  was 
secured  until  the  Parliament  was  free, 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why,  if  their 
declarations  were  of  value  in  1782  to  re- 
cover a  constitution,  they  should  not  be 
of  equal  importance  in  1783  to  reform  the 
legislature. 

Previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  Convention,  provincial  assemblies 
were  held  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught.  They  passed  resolutions  similar 
to  those  adopted  at  Dungannon — delegates 
were  appointed— and  the  whole  nation 
was  prepared  for  the  great  Congress  on 
which  the  fate  of  Ireland  seemed  to 
depend. 

At  length,  amidst  the  hush  of  public 
expectation,  the  excited  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  fears  of  Government,  on 
Monday,  the  10th  of  November,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  delegates  of  the  Volunteers 
of  Ireland  met  at  the  Boyal  Exchange. 
They  elected  Lord  Charlifemont,  chairman, 
and  John  Talbot  Ashenhurst  and  Captain 
Dawson,  secretaries,  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  Rotunda.  Their  progress  was  one 
of  triumph.  The  city  and  county  Volun- 
teers lined  the  streets,  and  received  the 
delegates,  who  marched  two  and  two 
through  their  ranks,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying.  Thousands  of  specta- 
tors watched  with  eyes  of  hopeful  admir- 
ation the  slow  and  solemn  march  of  the 
armed  representatives  to  their  place  of 
assembly ;  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Vain  noises 
— hapless  enthusiasm !  In  a  few  weeks, 
the  doors  that  opened  to  admit  the  dele- 
gates of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  were 
closed  upon  them  with  inconsiderate  haste; 
and  the  fate  of  the  constitution  they  had 
restored  was  sealed  amidst  sullen  gloom 
and  angry  discontent.  But  popular  en- 
thusiasm was  not  prophetic,  or  could  only 
anticipate  from  a  glorious  pageantry  a 
great  result. 

The  largest  room  of  the  Rotunda  was 
arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates. 
Semicircular  seats,  in  the  manner  of  an 
amphitheatre,  were  ranged  around  the 
chair.  The  appearance  of  the  house  was 
brilliant:  the  orchestra  was  filled  with 
ladies ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
was  intense  and  general.  Their  first  pro- 
ceeding was  to  affirm  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Dungannon,  that  the  right  of 
political  discussion  was  not  lost  by  the 
assumption  of  arms ;  but  the  resolution 
*  Grattan*!  Mlscellaneons  Works,  p.  93. 


was  worded  in  that  spirit  of  exclusion 
which  was  the  bane  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Volunteers. 

It  was  ''  Resolved,  That  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  required 
by  the  statute  law  to  carry  arms,  and  to 
learn  the  use  of  them,"  etc. 

It  seems  difficult  at  this  day  to  account 
for  the  narrow  and  perverse  policy  which 
prevailed  in  this  Convention  with  regard 
to  the  Catholics.  The  delegates  forming 
that  body  had  it  in  their  power  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  newly  liberated  nation 
deep  in  the  hearts  and  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  thus  defy  both  the  arts 
and  arms  of  England  to  enslave  a  united 
Ireland.  They  perversely  threw  away 
this  noble  opportunity  :  their  work  of  re- 
generating their  country  was  but  half 
done  ;  English  intrigue  was  soon  busy  on 
the  large  field  thus  left  for  its  oi)eration  ;. 
and  it  cannot  be  thought  wonderful  if 
very  many  of  the  Catholics  afterwards- 
became  reconciled  to  the  fatal  idea  of  a 
legislative  union  with  England,  as  afford- 
a  better  chance  for  their  emancipation, 
than  living  under  the  bitter  and  intolerant 
exclusiveness  of  the  Irish  Ascendency. 

A  very  shameful  incident  occurred  on 
one  of  the  early  days  of  this  Convention 
meeting.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
some  members  of  it  who  strongly  urged 
some  measure  of  relief  to  the  Catholics^ 
especially  the  restoration  of  their  elective 
franchise ;  when  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  chiefly  known  by  his 
good  bulls  and  bad  jokes,  appeared  on  the 
floor,  and  obtained  permission,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Convention,  to  make  an 
announcement  with  which  he  said  he  had 
been  charged  by  Lord  Kenmare,  a  Catholic 
nobleman:  ''ITiat  noble  Lord,"  said  Sir 
Bo^le  Roche,  "  and  others  of  his  creeds  dis- 
avowed any  wish  of  being  concerned  in  the 
business  of  elections,  and  fully  sensible 
of  the  favours  already  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Parliament  felt  but  one  desire,  to 
enjoy  them  in  peace,  without  seeking  in 
the  present  distracted  state  of  affairs  to 
raise  jealousies,  and  further  embarass  the 
nation  by  asking  for  more."  ♦ 

This  was  on  the  1 4th  of  November. 
But  the  mean-spirited  proceeding  of 
Lord  Kenmare  excited  much  indignation 
amongst  the  Catholics  then  in  Dublin. 
They  did  not  indeed  hope  much  from  the 
Convention ;  but  at  least  they  would  not 
permit  his  lordship  to  disov'ow  in  their 
name  every  manly  aspiration.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  princely  demagogue,  the  Earl-Bishoj). 
of  Derry,  rose  to  submit  to  the  considera- 

*  Mr.  Plowden  speaks  of  this  as  a  "  prctendoA 
letter  of  Lord  Kenuiare.'* 
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tion  of  the  Conyention  •*  a  paper  of  con- 
seqaence,  which  referred  to  a  class  of  men 
who  were  deserring  of  erery  privilege  in 
common  with  their  fellow-countrymen." 
He  mured  that  the  paper  should  he  read. 
It  was  to  this  effect :  "  Nov.  14th,  1783— 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Committee 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  Sir 
Patrick  Bellew,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
nnanimously  Resdved,  That  the  message 
relating  \o  us  delivered  this  morning  to 
the  National  Convention  was  totally  un> 
known  to  and  unauthorised  by  ns.  That 
we  do  not  so  widely  differ  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  a^,  by  our  own  act,  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  our  shackles.  That  Me 
shall  receive  with  gratitude  every  indul- 
jrence  that  may  be  extended  to  us  by  the 
legislature,  and  are  thankful  to  our  bene- 
volent countrymen  for  their  generous 
efforts  on  our  behalf.  Resolved,  That  Sir 
P.  Bellew  be  requested  to  present  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
as  the  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  entreat  that  his  lordship  will 
be  pleased  to  communicate  them  to  the 
National  Convention."  There  were  few 
more  remark :ible  men  in  Ireland  in  that 
age  of  able  men  than  this  singular  Bishop 
of  Derry.  He  was  a  steady  friend  to  the 
Catholics,  and  supported  every  movement 
in  their  favour,  when  Charlemont  and 
Plood  coldly  repulsed  and  resisted  every 
suggestion  of  tins  kind.  One  cannot  but 
wish  that  the  bold  bishop  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Volunteers. 

A  newly  elected  Parliament  had  met  a 
few  days  before  this  Convention  ;    and 
Dublin  then  presented  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  deliberative  bodies,  seated 
in  two  houses,  within  sight  of  each  other, 
treating  of  the  same  questions,  and  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  same  persons;  for 
many  members  both  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  were  also  members  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  they  passed  from  one  build- 
ing to  the  other,  as  debates  of  importance 
were  to  arise  in  either.    The  year  which 
was  drawing  to  a  close  had  been  a  very 
busy  and  stirring  one  in  Ireland.    The 
British  ministry  was  that  famous  '*  coali- 
tion ministry"  formed  by  Lord  North  and 
Mr  Fox :  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill,  one  of 
the  series  of  measures  for  establishing  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  had  been  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament.*  Lord  Temple 

•  It  it  the  act  23  George  m.,  c  28,  entitled,  "  An 
Act  for  preventing  and  remoring  all  doubts  which 
have  arisen,  or  may  arise,  oonoerning  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Pariiament  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in 
matters  of  legblatlon  and  Judicature ;  and  for  pre- 
venting any  wilt  of  error  or  appeal  from  any  of  his 
majesty's  courts  In  that  kingdom  from  being  re- 
ceived, heard,  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
oourts  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 


had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
lord-lieutenant ;  and  in  his  viceroyalty.  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  amuse  the  Irish 
with  a  Iwuble  '*  to  draw  away  the  public 
mind,"  says  Mr.  Plowden,  "  from  specu- 
lative questions,"  especially  reform  :  and 
accordingly  letters  patent  were  issued 
creating  the  order  of  **  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick ; "  and  the  new  knights  were  in- 
stalled with  great  pomp  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  festival  of  the  saint.  Lord 
Temple's  government  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North- 
ington  who  dissolved  the  Parliament;  and 
a  general  election  had  now  resulted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  already  in 
session  in  College  Green,  when  the  Con- 
vention of  Volunteers,  after  first  meeting 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  transferred  their 
meeting  to  the  upper  end  of  Sackville 
Street.  The  Convention  and  the  Parlia- 
ment stood  in  a  very  singular  relation: 
the  main  object  of  the  one  was  to  reform 
and  to  purge  the  other.  Certainly  Parlia- 
ment greatly  needed  to  bo  reformed  and 
purged ;  but  when  the  medicine  was  offered 
at  the  8word*s  point,  by  a  body  clearly 
extra-legal  and  unconstitutional,  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  they  would  swallow 
it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  not  only 
thorougly  vicious  in  its  constitution, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  nominees  of 
great  proprietors,  but  also  systematically 
corrupted  by  bribes,  places,  and  promises ; 
for  it  was  now  more  essential  to  English 

Amongst  the  several  acts  which  received  the  royal 
assent  under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
was  Mr.  Eden's  act  for  establishing  the  national 
bank.  This  met  with  some  opposition,  but  the 
measure  was  carried,  and  the  banic  opened  the  year 
foUowlng.  By  this  act  (21  and  22  Geo.  lU.,  c.  16), 
the  Bank  was  established  by  the  name  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
The  subscribers  to  It  were  to  pay  In  £600,000,  eithe 
In  cash  or  debentures,  at  4  per  cent.,  which  were  to 
be  taken  at  par,  and  considered  as  money.  This 
sum  was  to  be  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  and  the 
debentures  to  that  amount,  when  received,  were  to 
be  cancelled  by  the  vice-treasurers.  For  these  on 
annolty  of  £24,000  whs  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
being  equal  to  the  Interest  payable  upon  these 
debentures ;  the  stock  was  to  be  redeemable  at  any 
time,  upon  twelve  months'  notice,  after  the  Ist  of 
January,  1794.  Ireland  obtained  likewise  an  Im- 
portant acquisition  by  a  bill,  "  for  better  securing 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  otherwise  called  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  similar  to  that  formerly  passed 
in  England. 

The  sacramental  test,  by  which  the  dissenting 
Protestants  were  excluded  from  oflices  of  trust  nnder 
the  crown,  was  also  repealed,  and  the  nation  was 
fsratltied  by  the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 
and  by  that  long-desired  act  for  making  the  com- 
mission of  the  judges  of  that  kingdom,  to  continue 
quatndiu  se  bene  geuerint.  An  act  was  also  passed 
to  render  the  manner  of  conforming  from  the  Popish 
to  the  Protestant  religion  more  easy  and  expeditious. 
Another  for  sparing  to  his  majesty,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  this  kingdom  whenever  he  should  think  tit,  a 
force  not  exceeding  60,000  men.  Part  of  the  troops 
appointed  to  be  kept  therein  for  its  defence. 
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policy  than  erer  to  "  secure  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  **  upon  all  questions.  Such 
a  Parliament,  of  which  two-thirds  were 
already  placemen,  pensioners,  or  recipi- 
ents of  secret  service-money  or  else  ez- 
iiected  soon  to  be  in  one  of  those  categories, 
could  not  long  subsist  by  the  side  of  a 
dictatorial  Convention  of  armed  men, 
which  really  represented  the  armed  force 
of  the  nation,  and  which  called  upon  it  to 
come  out  from  the  slough  of  all  that  pro- 
fitable corruption.  One  or  the  other  Par- 
liament or  Convention,  it  was  plain  would 
have  to  give  way. 

When  the  excitement  which  followed 
Lord  Kenmare's  singular  disavowal  of 
manhood  had  subsided,  there  was  not 
much  further  reference  to  Catholics  or 
their  claims;  the  Convention  resolved 
itself  into  committees,  and  appointed  sub- 
committees, to  prepare  plans  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  general  body.  "  Then  was  displayed 
a  singular  scene,  and  yet  such  a  scene  as 
any  one,  who  considered  the  almost  un- 
varying disposition  of  an  assembly  of  that 
nature,  and  the  particular  object  for  which 
it  was  convened,  might  justly  have  ex- 
pected. From  every  quarter,  and  from 
every  speculatist,  great  clerks  or  no  clerks 
at  all,  was  poured  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  plans  of  reform,  some  of  them  ingeni- 
ous, some  which  besj^ke  an  exercised  and 
rational  mind,  but  in  general  so  utterly 
impracticable,  '  so  rugged  and  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  they  looked  not  like  the  off- 
spring of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  yet 
were  on  it,'  that  language  would  sink  in 
portraying  this  motley  band  of  incon- 
gruous fancies,  of  misshapen  theories, 
valuable  only  if  inefficient,  or  execrable  if 
efficacious."  ♦ 

But  the  plan  which  after  some  weeks  of 
discussion  was  eventually  adopted,  was 
the  workmanship  of  the  ablest  head  in  the 
assembly.  Flood  had  assumed,  because 
he  was  able  to  grasp  and  resolute  to  main- 
tain, a  predominating  superiority  over  the 
'  Convention,  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a 
vigorous  eloquence,  a  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  a  resistless  will.  With  him  in 
all  his  views,  and  beyond  him  in  many, 
was  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  plan  of 
reform  which  these  two  men  approved  f 

*  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont.  Hardy  was  one  of 
Lord  Charleniont's  coterie,  and  looked  at  men  and 
thiiipTR  through  the  medium  of  Marino.  His  maiden 
gpcfch  was  made  In  support  of  Flood's  plan  of 
reform,  brought  up  from  the  Convention.  It  should 
not  bo  for>roiten  that  Hardy — though  poor,  he  was 
in  orruptible — soonied  the  large  offers  which  were 
made  to  him  at  the  Union.  lie  was  a  patriot  not  to 
be  purchased,  when  corruption  was  most  munifi- 
cent. 

t  Tho  bishop  would  have  included  the  Catholics. 


was  adopted,  and  Flood  was  selected  to 
introduce  a  bill  founded  on  its  principles 
and  suggestions  into  Parliament.  They 
imagineid  that  they  could  terrify  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  much  miscalculated  the 
power  of  the  Volunteers.  That  power 
was  already  shaken ;  they  had  flung  away 
the  sympathies  of  the  people;  they  had 
by  their  conduct  defined  themselves  as 
an  armed  oligarchy,  whose  limited  no- 
tions of  freedom  extended  no  farther 
than  their  own  privileges  and  claims ; 
they  were  abhorred  and  feared  by 
Government  and  its  parliamentary  re- 
tainers ;  they  were  not  trusted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  It  was 
under  unfortunate  auspices  like  these,  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  hostility  and  more 
dangerous  indifference,  that  Flood,  leav- 
ing the  Rotunda,  proceeded  on  the  29th 
of  December  to  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  bill,  every  provision  of  which  was 
aimed  at  the  parliamentary  existence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  House.  He  had  re- 
quested the  delegates  not  to  adjourn  till 
its  fate  was  ascertained.  But  fatigue  and 
disappointment  rendered  compliance  im- 
possible. 

Flood's  plan  embraced  many  of  the 
principles  which  have  since  become  incor- 
poratai  with  the  British  constitution — 
the  destruction  of  borough  influence,  and 
the  creation  of  a  sound  county  franchise.* 
There  was  nothing  revolutionary — no- 
thing of  that  spirit  to  which  modern 
usages  give  the  name  of  radical,  in  its 
principles  and  details.  It  was  only  defec- 
tive in  its  grand  omission.  The  Catholics 
obtained  no  boon,  and  acquired  no  liberty 
by  its  provisions,  and  to  its  fate  in  the 
legislature  they  were  naturally  indifferent. 
We  have  objected  to  Grattan  that  he  did 
not  go  on  with  the  popular  movement— it 
may  with  equal  justice  be  alleged  against 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Flood,  that  by  their 
religious  intolerance  they  impaired  the 

•  ScniKK  OF  Rbfobx. — "  That  every  l*rotestant 
freeholder  or  leaseholder,  possessing  a  freehold  or 
leasehold  for  a  certain  term  of  years  of  forty  shil- 
lings value,  resident  in  any  city  or  borough,  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elecUon  of  a  member  fur 
the  same. 

•*  That  decayed  boroughs  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
turn representatives  by  an  txten*ion  of  fninciiise  to 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  That  suffrages  of  the 
electors  should  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  or  hii*  depu- 
ties, on  the  same  day,  at  the  respective  places  of 
election.  That  pensioners  of  the  crown  receiving 
their  pensions  during  pleasure,  should  be  incapnd- 
tated  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Ihat  every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  accepting  a  pension  for  life,  or  any 
place  under  the  crown,  should  vacate  his  seat.  That 
each  member  should  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  had 
neither  directly  nor  iudiroclly  given  any  pecuniary 
or  other  consideration  wiili  a  view  of  obtaining  that 
suffrage  of  an  election.  Finally,  that  the  duratio:i 
of  Parliament  ahould  not  exceed  the  term  of  three 
years." 
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Strength  of  popular  opinion  and  marred 
the  efficacy  of  all  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. 

The  debate  consequent  on  Flood's  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Reform  Bill, 
was  bitter  and  stormy.  The  whole  array  of 
placemen,  pensioners,  and  nominees  were 
in  arms  against  the  bill — they  could  not 
disguise  their  rage  and  amazement— but 
Tented  their  wrath  against  the  Volunteers 
in  furious  terms.  And  Yelverton,  who 
combined  an  unmeasured  regard  for  self- 
interest  with  a  cautious  and  measured 
love  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  a 
Volunteer,  denounced  the  idea  of  a  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

••  If  this,  as  it  is  notorious  it  does,  ori- 
ginates from  an  armed  body  of  men,  I 
reject  it.  Shall  we  sit  here  to  be  dictated 
to  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  I  honour 
the  Volunteers;  they  have  eminently 
served  their  country ;  but  when  they  turn 
into  a  debating  society  to  reform  the 
Parliament  and  regulate  the  nation— 
when,  with  the  rude  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  would  probe  the  wounds  of  the  con- 
stitution that  require  the  most  skilful 
hand  and  delicate  instrument,  it  reduces 
the  question  to  this— Is  the  Convention 
or  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  deliberate 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ?  What  have 
we  lately  seen  ?— even  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  armed  men  lining  the 
streets  for  armed  men  going  in  fastidious 
show  to  that  pantheon  of  divinities,  the 
Botunda,  and  there  sitting  in  all  the 
parade  and  in  the  mockery  of  Parlia- 
ment !    Shall  we  submit  to  this  ? 

"I  ask  every  man  who  regards  that 
free  constitution  established  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  is  such  an  infringement 
upon  it  to  be  suffered  ?  If  it  is,  and  one 
atep  more  is  advanced,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  retreat.  If  you  have  slept,  it  is  high 
time  to  awake." 

This  was  the  logic  of  an  attorney- 
general,  who  never  deals  a  harder  blow  to 
liberty  than  when  he  professes  himself 
her  most  obedient  servant.  But  this 
transparent  hypocrisy  was  rudely  dealt 
with  by  Flood— 

•'  I  have  not  introduced  the  Volunteers, 
but  if  they  are  aspersed,  I  will  defend 
their  character  against  all  the  world.  By 
whom  were  the  commerce  and  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  recovered  ?— By  the 
Volunteers. 

"  Why  did  not  the  right  honourable 
gentlemen  make  a  declaration  against 
them  when  they  lined  our  streets— when 
Pariiament  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
those  virtuous  armed  men  to  demand  the 


rights  of  an  insulted  nation?  Are  they 
different  men  at  this  day,  or  is  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  different  ?  He  was 
then  one  of  their  body;  he  is  now  their 
accuser  I  He,  who  saw  the  streets  lined— 
who  rejoiced — who  partook  in  their  glory, 
in  now  their  accuser !  Are  they  less  wise, 
less  brave,  less  ardent  in  their  country's 
cause,  or  has  their  atlmirable  conduct 
made  him  their  enemy  ?  May  they  not 
say,  we  have  not  changed,  but  i/ou  have 
changed.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man cannot  bear  to  hear  of  Volunteers , 
but  I  will  ask  him,  and  I  will  have  a 

STARLINO  TAUGHT  TO  HOLLO  IN  HIS  EAR — 

Who  gave  you  free  trade  ?  who  got  you 
the  free  constitution?  wlio  made  you  a 
nationi — The  Volunteers!* 

**If  they  were  the  men  you  now  describe 
them,  why  did  you  accept  of  their  ser- 
vice, why  did  you  not  then  accuse  them  ? 
If  they  were  sodangerous  why  did  you  pass 
through  their  ranks  with  your  Speaker 
at  your  head  to  demand  a  constitution — 
why  did  you  not  then  fear  the  ills  you  now 
appreliend  ?" 

Grattan  supported  the  Bill.  He  said  he 
loved  to  blend  the  idea  of  Parlimeut  and 
the  Volunteers.  They  had  concurred  in 
establishing  the  constitution  in  the  last 
Parliament;  he  hoped  that  they  would 
do  it  in  the  present.  But  altogether  it 
must  be  said  that  his  support  was  feeble — 
it  wanted  heart,  it  wanted  the  fire,  the 
inspiration,  the  genius  which  carried  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  with  triumph 
through  that  ineffably  corrupt  assembly. 
And  yet  reform  was  the  only  security  for 
his  own  work — it  would  have  rendered 
the  constitution  immortal,  and  erected  an 
enduring  memorial  of  his  glory.t 

•  Dtclaration  of  the  Volunteer  army  of  UlHter, 
"That  the  dignified  conduct  of  the  arimj  lately  re- 
stored to  the  imjftrial  crown  of  Ireland  its  ori;:inal 
splendour — to  nobility  its  ancient  privik'frcs — and 
to  the  nation  at  lar}?e  Its  inlierent  rights  us  a  sove- 
rcij^n  independent  state."  Such  was  the  assumed 
power  of  the  Volunteers  in  1782.  The  Parliament 
was  couaidcrcd  then  ailmost  anii-nationaL 

t  *'  It  was  proposed  by  Government  to  meet  thfs 
question  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and  to  brinpr 
to  issue  the  contest  between  tlie  (ioverninent  and 
this  motley  assembly  usurpinpr  its  richts.  This  idea 
met  with  very  considerable  support.  A  p^reat 
hcartiiicsi  showed  itself  anion;?  the  principal  men 
of  consequence  and  fortune,  and  a  decided  Sjiirit  of 
opf>o»ition  10  the  unreasonable  encroachments  ap- 
peared with  every  man  attached  to  the  Adnuiii<'tra- 
tion.  The  idea  stated  was  to  onpose  the  knvc  to 
brinff  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Tarliamcnt  in  the 
first  stage,  on  the  g^round  of  tlie  petition  oii;-liuiting 
in  an  assembly  unconstitutional  and  itle;:al,  and 
meant  to  awe  and  control  the  le^.'islaiuie.  This 
liold  mode  of  treating  it  was  certainly  nu»st  proper; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  subject  to  ilie  dtfeciiona  of 
those  who  h.id  been  instructed  on  this  idea  of  re- 
form, and  tbrt-ie  who  were  still  anxious  to  retain  a 
small  dejjrtf  of  fK>pulaiity  amoiijfst  the  Volunteers. 
To  have  put  it  with  a  resolution  would  have  given 
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But  if  Grattan  lacked  his  ancient  fire, 
tlie  opposition  which  was  given  by  the 
vile  brood  of  faction  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit;  it  was  furious  and  fierce.  The 
coarsest  invectives  and  the  yulgarest 
ribaldry  were  heaped  upon  the  Volunteers 
—the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  rancorous  malig- 
nity of  the  hour,  and  the  debate  became  a 
chaos  of  vituperation,  misrepresentation, 
and  personality.  At  length  the  question 
was  put,  and  Flood's  motion  was  lost. 
The  numbers  were,  for  the  motion  77, 
against  it  157.  After  the  result  had  been 
ascertained,  it  was  thought  fit  by  the 
attornoy-genernl  (Yelverton)  to  move, 
"  That  it  has  now  become  indisper-sUbly 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  House  will 
mjuntain  its  just  rights  and  privileges 
against  all  encroachments  whatsoever." 
This  was  a  declaration  of  war,  less 
against  Refoijn,  than  against  the  Volun- 
teers. The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to 
them— (lid  they  dare  to  take  it  up  ? 

For  awhile  the  Convention  awaited  a 
message  from  the  Commons — but  no  mes- 
sage of  triumph  came  to  crown  their 
hopes.  The  scene  was  embarrassing- 
lassitude  had  succeeded  excitement-- 
silence  crept  slowly  on  the  noisy  antici- 
pations of  victory.  At  last,  adjournment 
was  suggested— the  dramatic  effect  was 
lost,  the  dramatic  spirit  had  passed  away. 
The  Convention  broke  up,  to  await,  with- 
out the  theatric  pomp  of  full  assembly,  the 
details  of  discomfiture,  insult,  and  defeat. 

The  interval  was  well  used  by  those 
who  secretly  trembled  at  the  issue  of  a 
direct  collision  between  Government  and 
the  Volunteers,  or  who  had  not  the  bold- 
ness to  guide  the  storm  which  they  had 
had  the  temerity  to  raise.  Rumours  there 
were  of  secret  conclaves,  where  cowardly 
counsels  took  the  place  of  manly  foresight 
and  sagacious  boldness— of  discussions 
with  closed  doors,  where  the  men  who 
had  led  the  national  army  in  the  whole 
campaign  of  freedom  canvassed  the  pro- 
priety of  sacrificing  to  their  own  fears 
that  body  whose  virtue  and  renown  had 
conferred  on  them  a  refiected  glory;* 
VLB  at  lPB«t  fourteen  votes.  Grattan,  having  pledged 
hlniBolf  to  the  idea  of  reform  of  Parliament,  could 
not  see  the  distinction  between  the  refusal  of  leave 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  come  from  an  excep- 
tionable body,  and  the  absolute  denial  of  receiving 
any  pUin  of  reform.  He  voted  against  us,  and 
spoke ;  but  hU  itpeech  evidently  shoved  that  he  meant 
tt»  no  harm,  and  on  the  question  of  the  resolution  to 
support  Parliament  he  voted  with  us.  The  resolu- 
tions are  gone  to  the  Lords,  who  will  concur  in 
them,  except,  It  is  said.  Lord  Mountraorris,  Lord 
Aldborough,  and  Lord  Charlemont."— -Letter  of  the 
Lord-Ueutcnant  to  Charles  James  Fox,  30th  Nov., 
1783. 

*  Barringtou'i  Illse  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation. 
c.  19,  p.  877. 


whilst  some  writers  have  represented  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Volunteers,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  Grattan,  *•  their  retirement  to 
cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace,"  as  the 
just  and  natural  issue  to  their  useful  and 
brilliant  career.*  As  well  might  it  be 
said  that  the  Union  was  the  just  and 
natural  result  of  the  constitution  of  1782. 
And  they  who  abandoned  the  Volunteers, 
and  allowed  their  organisation  to  crumble 
and  decline,  are  answerable  to  their  coun- 
try for  the  consequences  of  that  fatal 
measure  of  political  tergiversation.  A 
large  meeting  of  **  particular  friends  "  as- 
sembled at  DSrd  Charlemont's  on  the  Sun- 
day.f  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  public  peace— which  did  not  appear  in 
any  particular  danger  at  the  time— wa» 
the  first  object  to  be  considered.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Hardy  is  not  more  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject  of  this  meeting.  It 
would  have  been  fortunate  had  he  in- 
formed us  who  were  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction ;  for  it  might 
have  furnished  a  key  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  many  men,  whose  proceedings 
were  considered  inexplicable  at  the  time. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  im- 
portant. The  Volunteers  were  to  receive 
their  rebuff  quietly ;  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate in  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men  ; 
meekly  to  digest  the  contumelies  of  the 
Government  retainers ;  and,  following  the 
advice  of  some  of  their  officers,  to  hang 
up  their  arms  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 
The  advice  was  good,  if  the  temple  had 
been  built. 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  December,  the 
Convention  met.  Captain  Moore,  one  of 
the  delegates,  was  about  to  conmnent  on. 
the  reception  of  their  Reform  Bill  by  Par- 
liament, when  Lord  Charlemont  called 
him  to  order.  Upon  which,  in  a  very- 
dignified  way,  Henry  Flood  detailed  the 
insulting  reception  of  their  bill  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 
some  of  the  most  infiuential  men  in  the 
Convention,  he  counselled  moderation. 
But  what  other  policy  than  submission 
was  on  their  cards  ?  They  had  put  them- 
selves in  antagonism  to  Parliament — they 
had  been  treated  with  contempt  and  de- 
fiance— their  plan  had  not  been  even  dis- 
cussed, but  contumeliously  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  the  suggestion  of  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands — arms  which  they  dared 
not  use.  There  were  only  two  courses  open 
— war  or  submission.  They  adopted  the 
latter  course,  not  without  some  rebellious 
pride,  and  a  flush  of  the  old  spirit  that  had 
burned  so  brightly  at  Dungannon. 

•  Qrattan's  Life  by  Henry  Grattan,  c  5. 

t  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  vol  ii.,  p.  1S8. 
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Looking  back  over  these  eyents,  one 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Conyention  had  generously  and  at  once 
thrown  open  the  door  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  Catholics,  Lord  Charlemont  might 
at  this  juncture  have  marched  down  to 
that  den  of  corruption  in  College  Green, 
cleared  it  out,  locked  the  door,  and  there- 
4ifter  dictated  his  Beform  Bill  by  way  of 
general  orders :  but  Charlemont  was  not 
the  man  to  strike  such  a  blow ;  and  be- 
sides, he  and  the  Convention  had  alienated, 
or,  at  least,  left  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  would 
else  hare  borne  them  triumphantly  to  the 
goal  of  perfect  and  permanent  freedom. 

'nie  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  day.  Mr.  Flood  moved  a  tame  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  declaring  that  seeking 
parliamentary  reform  **  was  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in 
them."  They  adjourned  again ;  but  next 
morning  Lord  Charlemont  repaired  some- 
what earlier  than  usual  to  the  Rotunda, 
with  oevenl  of  his  friends,  and,  after 
■some  formal  resolutions,  pronounced  the 
Convention  dissolved.  **  From  this 
time,'*  says  Dr.  Madden,  *•  the  power 
of  the  Volunteers  was  broken.**  The 
Government  resolved  to  let  the  institution 
die  a  natural  death ;  at  least,  to  aim  no 
blow  at  it  in  public ;  but  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Hon.  Col.  Robert  Stewart 
(father  of  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Convention — a  delegate 
from  the  County  Down ~ but  chairman  of 
a  sub-committee,  and  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
nature  of  the  hostility  that  Government 
put  in  practice  against  the  institution  will 
be  easily  understood.  While  the  Volun- 
teers were  parading  before  Lord  Charle- 
mont, or  manifesting  their  patriotism  in 
declarations  of  resistance  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, perfidy  was  stalking  in  their  camp, 
and  it  rested  not  till  it  had  trampled  on 
the  ashes  of  their  institution. 

The  Volunteers  through  the  country 
received  the  accounts  of  their  delegates 
with  indignant  amazement.  They  beat  to 
arms — they  met — ^and  resolved.  But  the 
binding  principle  was  relaxed  ;  doubt, 
suspicion,  and  alarm  pervaded  the  ranks 
that  had  been  so  firmly  knit ;  their  reso- 
lutions, though  still  warmed  with  the 
spirit  of  fiery  eloquence,  were  but  sound- 
ing words,  unheeded  by  a  government 
which  had  planted  too  securely  the  seeds 
of  disunion,  to  fear  the  threats  of  men 
without  leaders,  without  mutual  confi- 
dence, without  reliance  on  themselves. 
The  Bishop  of  Derry  became  their  idol ; 
but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restore 
them    to    their    commanding    position. 


Flood  had  gone  to  England,  eit)ier  fired 
with  new  ambition,  or  in  despair  of  effect- 
ing his  great  objects  at  home.  The  bishop 
was  a  bad  adviser,  too  bold  and  unguarded, 
and  the  Government,  amazed  at  an  extra- 
ordinary reply  which  he  gave  to  an  ad- 
dress of  the  Bill  of  Rights'  Battalion,  a 
northern  corps,  seriously  canvassed  the 
propriety  of  his  arrest. '  His  reply  con- 
cluded with  a  memorable  political  aphor- 
ism, "Tyranny  is  not  government,  and 
allegiance  is  due  only  to  protection." 
But  he  was  not  prosecuted,  nor  arrested. 
It  would  have  been  a  rash— it  was  a  use- 
less step.  The  natural  progress  of  events 
effected  what  a  measure  of  severity  would 
probably  have  retarded,  or  rendered  im- 
I)ossible — the  destruction  of  the  Volun- 
teers. Division  of  opinion  gained  ground 
amongst  them,  yet  they  continued  their 
reviews,  they  published  their  proceedings, 
they  passed  their  resolutions.  But,  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year,  their  num- 
bers diminished,  their  military  gatherings 
became  less  splendid,  their  exposition  of 
political  opinion  was  less  regarded  by  the 
nation,  or  feared  by  the  Government. 

The  Reform  Bill  presented  by  the  Con- 
vention having  failed.  Flood,  after  his  re- 
turn from  England,  determined  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Parliament  in  the  alleged 
cause  of  its  rejection.  The  legislature  de- 
clared that  they  had  spumed  the  bill  be- 
cause it  emanated  from  a  military  body. 
In  March,  1784,  ho  intro<1uced  another 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  backed 
by  numerous  petitions  ircm  the  counties. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  was 
rejected,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal, 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-four.  Grattan 
gave  a  cold  support.  It  became  now  clear 
that  the  opposition  was  given  to  reform, 
not  because  it  was  the  demand  of  a  mili- 
tary body,  but  because  the  principle  was 
odious  to  a  corrupt  Parliament.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  thirly-ono 
corps  took  place  at  Belfast  to  make  pre- 
parations for  a  review,  and  they  adopted 
a  resolution  that  they  would  not  associate 
with  any  regiment  at  the  ensuing  demon- 
stration which  should  continue  under  the 
command  of  officers  who  opposed  parlia- 
mentary reform.*  However  natural  was 
their  indignation  at  the  coolness  of  some, 
and  the  hostility  of  other  professing  Pa- 
triots to  the  great  measure  of  constitu- 
tional change,  the  effect  of  this  resolution 
was  unfortunate.  It  yielded  a  i)lausil)le 
excuse  to  many  of  the  officers  to  secede 
from  the  Volunteer  body  ;  it  worked  out 
wonderfully  the  policy  of  division  which 
Government  was  in  every  way  pursuing; 
it  defined  the  distinctions  which  existed 
•  Historical  CoUectJoofl  relative  to  Belfast,  p.  200 
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in  the  Volunteer  associations,  and  widened 
the  fatal  breach. 

We  may  here  anticipate  a  little  in  order 
to  close  the  story  of  the  Volunteers.  The 
rejection  of  the  Iteform  Bill  vas  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  national  Con- 
gress by  Flood,  Napper  Tandy,  and  others. 
They  addressed  requisitions  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties,  calling  on  them  to  summon 
their  bailiwicks  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
representatives.  Some  few  complied  with 
the  requisition ;  most  of  them  refused.  The 
attorney-general  (Fitzgibbon)  threatened 
to  proceed  by  attachment  against  those 
who  had  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  personal  darino^  and  ability 
succeeded  in  preventing  Mr.  Reilly,  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin,  from  taking  the  chair 
of  an  intended  electoral  meeting.  Dele- 
gates were,  however,  selected  in  some 
quarters,  and  in  October  a  few  indivi- 
duals assembled  in  William  Street  to  hold 
the  Congress.  The  debate  was  with  closed 
doors ;  the  Bishop  of  Derry  was  not  pre- 
sent; Flood  attended,  and  detailed  his 
plan  of  reform,  in  which  the  Catholics 
M'ere  not  included.  The  omission  gave 
offence  to  the  Congress,  and  Flood,  indig- 
nant at  the  want  of  support,  retired.  After 
three  days'  sitting,  the  Congress  ad- 
journed. It  vanished  as  if  it  were  the 
melancholy  ghost  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

These  proceedings  were  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  which  openetl  the  session,  Janu- 
ary, 1785.  They  were  characterised  as 
*Mawless  outrages  and  unconstitutional 
proceedings."  The  address  in  reply  ap- 
plied ihe  same  terms  to  the  transactions 
in  connection  with  the  National  Congress; 
and  this  drew  from  Grattan  a  memorable 
speech,  and  one  which,  with  reference  to 
the  Volunteers,  is  historic.  It  marks  the 
transition-point  when  the  old  Volunteers 
ceased,  and  a  new  body,  composed  of  a 
different  class  of  men,  and  ruled  by  poli- 
ticians with  very  different  views,  com- 
menced a  career  which  terminated  only  in 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
Grattan,  in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
after  defending  the  reform  party  and 
principles  generally  from  the  attacks  con- 
tained in  the  viceroy's  speech,  said,*  "  I 
would  now  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  alarming  measure  of 
drilling  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace, 
by  which  a  stain  had  been  put  on  the 
character  of  the  Volunteers.  The  old,  the 
original  Volunteers,  had  become  respec- 
table because  they  represented  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,'  but  attempts  had 
been  made  to  arm  the  poverty  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  originally  been  the  armed 
•  Grattan*8  Speeches,  vol.  L,  p.  213. 


property ;  were  they  to  become  the  armed' 
beggary  V*  To  the  Congress,  to  the  part- 
ies who  had  presented  petitions  for  re- 
form, he  addressed  indignant  reproof. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  guilty  of  the 
wildest  indiscretion ;  they  had  gone  much 
too  far,  and,  if  they  went  on,  \hey  would 
overturn  the  laws  of  their  country. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  period  for  the 
interests  of  Irish  liberty  whidi  Grattan 
selected  thus  to  dissever  the  ties  between 
the  Volunteers  and  him.  They  had  begun 
to  perceive  that,  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Catholics,  it  woidd  bo  unreasonable 
to  expect  to  obtain  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment independent  of  England.  The  men 
of  the  Ulster  Plantation  were  the  first  to 
recognise  and  act  upon  this  obvious  truth. 
They  carried  their  toleration  so  far  as  to 
march  to  the  chapel  and  to  attend  mass. 
Had  proper  advantage  been  taken  of  these 
dispositions  of  the  people,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  of  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  which  would  have 
insured  the  stability  of  the  settlement  of 
1782.  But  they  were  left  without  guides 
when  most  a  ruling  mind  was  required ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  ulterior  views  be- 
gan to  influence  the  ardent  temperament, 
and  to  excite  the  angry  passions  of  a  dis- 
appointed people.  But  these  considera- 
tions belong  to  the  history  of  a  later 
period,  when  the  Volunteers  had  merged 
into  that  great  and  wonderful  confederacy 
which  within  a  few  years  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  English  dominion  in  lie- 
land. 

The  regular  army  had  been  increased 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  constitution  of  1782 ;  the  next  act 
of  hostility  was  one  in  which  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  an  active  officer  in  the 
Volunteers,  took  the  leading  part.  On 
the  14th  of  February,  1785,  he  moved  that 
^£20,000  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  militia.  This  was 
intended  to  be  a  fatal  blow.  It  was  aimed 
by  a  treacherous  hand.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Langrishe,  Denis  Daily, 
Arthur  Wolfe,  and  Grattan.  Fitzgibbon 
assailed  the  Volunteers  with  official  bit- 
terness. He  reiterated  the  charges  of 
Grattan  that  they  had  admitted  into  their 
ranks  a  low  description  of  men;  their 
constitution  was  changed;  they  had  de- 
generated into  practices  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  left  undefended.  Curran,  Hardy, 
and  Newenham  stepped  forward  to  their 
vindication.  These  men  pointed  out  the 
benefits  of  the  institution— the  Volunteers 
in  time  of  war  had  protected  the  country, 
and  preserved  internal  quiet — no  militia 
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was  then  needed — why  was  it  required  in 
peace?  The  proposition  was  a  censure 
on  the  Volunteers. 

Grattan  replied :— **  The  Volunteers  had 
no  right  whatsoever  to  be  displeased  at  the 
establishment  of  a  militia ;  and  if  they 
had  expressed  displeasure,  the  dictate  of 
armed  men  ought  to  be  disregarded  by 
Parliament. 

**  The  right  honourable  member  had  in- 
troduced the  resolution  upon  the  most 
constitutional  ground.  To  establish  a 
militia — ^he  could  not  see  how  that  a£fected 
the  Volunteers ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
case  indeed,  if  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  afraid  to  urge  such  measures  as 
they  deemed  proper,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  v  olunteers.  The  situation 
of  the  House  would  be  truly  unfortunate 
if  the  name  of  the  Volunteers  could  in- 
timidate it.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the 
great  and  honourable  body  of  men — the 
primitiye  Volunteers,  deserved  much  of 
their  country ;  but  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
they  who  now  assume  the  name  have 
much  degenerated.  It  is  said  that  they 
rescued  the  constitution,  that  they  forced 
Parliament  to  assert  its  rights,  and  there- 
fore Parliament  should  surrender  the  con- 
stitution into  their  hands.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  Uiey  forced  Parliament : 
they  stood  at  tilie  back  of  Parliament,  and 
supported  its  authority;  and  when  they 
thus  acted  with  Parliament,  they  acted  to 
their  own  glory;  but  when  Uiey  attempted 
to  dictate,  they  became  nothing.  When 
Parliament  rei>elled  the  mandate  of  the 
Convention,  they  went  back,  and  they 
acted  with  propriety;  and  it  wlU  ever 
happen  so  when  Parliament  has  spirit  to 
assert  its  own  authority. 

"  Gentlemen  are  mistaken  if  they  ima- 
gine that  the  Volunteers  are  the  same  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  they  committed 
themselves  in  support  of  the  state,  and 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  at  the  Dungannon  meeting. 
The  resolutions  published  of  late  hold 
forth  a  very  different  language. 

*'  Gentlemen  talk  of  ingratitude.  I  can- 
not see  how  voting  a  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  is  ingratitude  to  the 
Volunteers.  The  House  has  been  very 
far  from  ungrateful  to  them.  While 
they  acted  with  Parliament,  Parliament 
thanked  and  applauded  them ;  but  in 
attempting  to  act  against  Parliament, 
they  lost  their  consequence.  Ungrateful ! 
Where  is  the  instance?  It  cannot  be 
meant,  that  because  the  House  rejected 
the  mandate  which  vile  incendiaries  had 
iinre«l  the  Convention  to  issue  ;  because, 
vhen  such  a  wound  was  threatened  to  the 
constitution,  the  House  declared  that  it 


was  necessary  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the  House 
was  ungrateful  I " 

The  Volunteers  lingered  some  years 
after  this.  They  held  annual  reviews — 
they  passed  addresses  and  resolutions- 
hut,  henceforward,  their  proceedin«Ts  were 
without  effect.  The  details  of  their  decay 
do  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  1782.  That  body  practically 
expired  with  the  Convention  of  Dublin. 
Their  old  leaders  fell  away — the  men  of 
wealth  abandoned  them,  and  new  men — 
men,  not  without  generous  qualities  and 
high  ambition,  but  with  perilous  and  re- 
volutionary views — succeeded  to  the  con- 
trol. And  when,  at  length,  the  Volunteers 
having  come  in  direct  collision  with  the 
regular  army,  and  wisely  declined  the 
contest,  the  Government  issued  its  man- 
date, that  every  assemblage  of  the  body 
shoidd  be  dispersed  by  force,  even  the 
phantom  of  the  army  of  Ireland  had 
passed  away  from  the  scene  for  ever.* 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

1784—1786. 

Improvement  of  the  country.— Political  position 
anomalous. — Rutland,  Ticeroy. — Petit ionji  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform. — Flood's  motion. — Hejected. 
— Qrattan*s  bill  to  regulate  the  revenue. — Proteo> 
tlve  duties  demanded. — National  Confn^ss.— Dis- 
sensions as  to  rights  of  Catholics.— Ciiarlemont's 
intolerance. — Orde's  Commercial  Propoeitions.— 
New  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt.— Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan.—Commercial  propositions  defeated. — Mr. 
ConoUy. — The  national  debt.— General  corruption. 
— Court  majorities. — Patriots  defeated. — Ireland 
after  fire  years  of  independenoe. 

Ireland  was  now  in  many  respects  an 
independent  nation.  Enjoying  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  an  unrestricted  trade, 
a  sovereign  judiciaiy,  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  a  Parliament  acknowledged 
to  be  the  sovereign  legislature,  free  from 
the  dictation  of  an  English  privy  council, 
the  country  did  certainly  begin  almost 
immediately  to  make  a  rapid  advance  in 
material  prosperity.  Many  absentees  re- 
turned and  spent  their  incomes  at  home ; 
the  revival  of  other  branches  of  industry 
retrieved  in  some  degree  the  unwholesome 
competition  for  farms,  which  had  left  the 
unfortunate  and  friendless  peasantry  at 
the  absolute  mercy  of  their  landlords. 

•  A  few  country  corps  had  fixed  upon  holdinp  a 
review  at  D«>ah,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The 
army  marched  to  the  spot  to  dispense  them ;  biwt 
the  Volunii  ITS  avoided  assonjliling,  and  thus  pave 
up  the  ghost.— Dr.  MacNevin's  Pieces  of  Irish 
UUtory,  p.  M. 
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Besides  'all  this,  the  rery  proud  feeling 
of  national  independence  seems  to  have 
kindled  a  sort  of  vital  energy  throughout 
the  farthest  extremities  of  the  land.  On 
the  whole,  although  there  was  still  much 
distress  among  the  poor,  and  appeals  to 
Parliament  for  their  relief,  there  was  soon 
visible  a  dawn  of  prosperity  in  IreUnd. 

Yet  the  political  situation  was  evidently 
anomalous  and  insecure.  Ireland  had  not, 
like  England,  a  responsible  body  of  cabi- 
net ministers  accountable  to  her  own  Par- 
liament. The  lord-lieutenant  and  Irish 
secretary  ruled  as  before;  and  although 
they  were  appointed,  it  was  said,  by  the 
King  of  Ireland,  they  really  held  their 
offices  and  received  their  instructions  from 
the  ministers  of  England ;  and  their  whole 
care  was  expected  to  be,  and  was,  in  fact, 
to  maintain  by  every  possible  means  the 
paramount  ascendency  of  that  more 
powerful  kingdom.  This  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  more  and 
more  places,  the  still;  greater  extension  of 
the  pension  list,  and  more  direct  and 
shameless  bribery.  In  short,  we  shall 
soon  see  that  organised  corruption  de- 
veloped itself  during  the  era  of  "inde- 
pendence" with  more  deadly  power  than 
ever  before,  until  it  swelled  at  last  to  that 
deluge  of  corruption,  that  perfect  par- 
oxysm of  plunder,  which  bore  down  every- 
thing before  it  at  the  era  of  the  "  Union." 

Lord  Northington,  on  a  change  of  mini- 
stry in  England,  resigned  his  viceroyalty 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1784 ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  February  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  Just  before  this  change, 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  being  again,  as 
usual,  inadequate  to  the  expenditure, 
X300,000  was  ordered  to  be  borrowed  to 
meet  the  deficiency. 

On  the  26th  of  February  Parliament 
met.  Mr.  Gardiner  moved  the  address  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  then  there 
came  pouring  into  the  House  thirteen 
petitions  for  a  "  Reform  in  Parliament." 
It  was  on  this  measure  the  people's  minds 
were  now  chiefly  bent.  They  were  irri- 
tated and  disappointed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  flung 
out  the  Reform  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  name  of  the  Volunteer  Con- 
vention. They  began  to  perceive  that 
with  a  Parliament  so  constituted  Ireland 
could  not  really  be  said  to  control  her  own 
destinies  ;  and  they  did  not  yet  sufficiently 
comprehend  that  for  this  precise  reason 
England  would  always  steadily  oppose  all 
reform— and  would  be  able  to  oppose  it 
with  success  because  tlie  very  corruption 
of  Parliament  which  was  an  injury  and 
scandal  to  Ireland  was  the  ^reat  arm  and 
agent  of  British  domination  here. 


It  was  now  on  the  13th  of  March  that 
Mr.  Flood  made  his  renewed  motion  for  a 
parliamentary  reform ;  not  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dictatorial  Volunteer  Conven- 
tion, but  as  an  individual  member.  A 
few  sentences  of  his  speech  may  be  given 
to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  rotten  borough 
system  ;  and  how  audaciously  it  was  de- 
fended as  a  fight  of  property.  He  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  thought  by  certain 
gentlemen  injurious  to  their  private  inter- 
est, if  the  constitution  were  restored  to 
its  original  security ;  but  they  must  also 
admit,  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice  that  individuals 
should  be  permitted  to  send  into  that 
house,  two,  four,  or  six  members  of 
Parliament,  to  make  a  traffic  of  venal 
boroughs,  as  if  they  were  household 
utensils.  It  seemed  a  point  agreed  upon 
in  England,  that  a  parliamentary  re- 
form was  necessary ;  he  should  mention, 
he  said,  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham, upon  whose  posthumous  fame  the 
present  administration  so  firmly  stood 
defended  by  the  nation,  though  that 
great  and  illustrious  man  had  been  ne- 
glected for  ten  years  by  the  public,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  valuable  life  was 
suffered  to  be  lost  to  the  community. 
What  were  his  sentiments  on  that  import- 
ant matter?  His  words  most  strongly 
enforced  its  necessity,  in  his  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  reform  in  Parliament  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  infuse 
fresh  vigour  into  the  constitution,  and 
that  rotten  boroughs  ought  to  be  stricken 
off." 

This  measure,  opening  the  franchise  to 
Protestant  freeholders,  was  by  several 
members  opposed  as  being  oppressive  to 
the  Catholics.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  very 
man  who  had  but  lately  hurried  to  the 
Convention  to  carry  Lord  Kenmare's  slav- 
ish, self-denying  message,  refusing  all 
electoral  rights  for  the  Catholics — this 
Sir  Boyle,  only  anxious  to  defeat  the 
reform  by  any  means,  used  this  argument 
against  it : — 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  said  the  design  of  the 
bill  was  to  transfer  the  franchise  of  elec- 
tion from  the  few  to  the  many;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  deprive  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  patronage  of  boroughs,  and 
give  it  to  another  set  of  men ;  while  they 
were  endeavouring  to  gratify  one  set  of 
men,  they  should  not  act  as  tyrants  to 
another.  This  bill  would  be  a  prescrip- 
tive act  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
would  be  all  turned  out  of  their  farms  to 
make  room  for  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
There  was  an  animated  debate,  but  its 
issue  could  not  be  one  moment  doubtful 
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Mt  the  Castle.  At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  division  took  place^ayes. 
So ;  noes,  159.  It  was  clear  that  the  Go- 
Terninent  had  still  its  steady-working 
majority  in  that  corrupt  assembly  on  all 
questions  which  were  not  left  open  ques- 
tions, and  that  there  was  no  measure  so 
little  likely  to  be  left  an  open  question  as 
parliamentary  reform. 

Two  other  subjects  of  great  national  im- 
portance were  brought  before  Parliament 
in  this  session— a  bill  for  regulation  of  the 
revenue  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  a  bill  to  lay 
protective  duties  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  latter  measure 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  needed ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  for  its  success  is 
41  still  further  proof  of  the  real  nu'aning 
which  in  the  Volunteering  times  was  at- 
tached to  the  cry,  "  Free  trade,  or  else 

,"  that  is  to  say,  freedom  for  the 

legisUture  of  Ireland  to  regulate,  protect, 
tax.  admit,  or  prohibit  sdl  branches  of 
Irish  trade  for  Ireland's  own  benefit. 

In  view  of  the  continual  rejection  of  all 
projects  of  reform,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
men's  minds  turned  away  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  plans  of  a  revolutionary 
character  began  to  be  agitated.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  a  National  Congress.  The 
sheri£Fs  of  Dublin  were  requested  to  con- 
Tene  a  preparatory  meeting ;  they  did  so 


restraints  under  which  they  still  labour, 
we  consider  not  only  as  equitable,  but 
essentially  conducive  to  the  general  union 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

And  in  the  address  to  the  king,  they 
say—**  We  farther  entreat  your  majesty's 
permission  to  condemn  that  remnant  of 
the  penal  code  of  laws  which  still  op- 
presses our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- sub- 
jects— laws  which  tend  to  prohibit  edui-a- 
tion  and  liberality,  restrain  certain  privi- 
leges, and  proscribe  industry,  love  of 
liberty,  and  patriotism." 

The  very  Introduction  of  these  lihoral 
and  tolerant  ideas  into  the  preliminary 
proceedings  frightened  off  the  leaiiing 
men  of  the  old  Volunteers. 

In  an  address  presented  by  the  Ulster 
corps  to  the  general,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  after  some  strong  expressions  of 
their  detestation  of  aristocratic  tyranny, 
they  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Catholics,  as  the  must  just 
as  well  as  effectual  means  of  opposing  it 
with  success.  In  answer  to  this  address, 
the  Earl  of  Oharlemont  lamented  tliat, 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  himself  obli^^ed 
to  differ  from  them  in  sentiment.  lie  was 
free  from  every  illiberal  prejudice  against 
the  Catholics,  and  full  of  goodwill  to- 
wards that  very  respuctable  body,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  the  most  ardent 


for  the  7th  of  June,  1784;  but  as  this  I  entreaties,  that  they  would  desist  from  a 
project  eventuated  in  nothing  important,  |  pursuit  that  would  fatally  clog  and 
we  might  omit  all  mention  of  it,  were  it  impede  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
not  that  the  resolutions  at  this  meeting,   purpose. 

while  denouncing  the  venality  of  Parlia-  [  As  this  nobleman  was  highly  and  de- 
ment introduced  into  their  resolutions,  iservedly  respected,  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
and  their  addresses  to  the  king,  very ;  embraced,  both  by  the  timid,  whose  ap- 
strong    expressions    of   their    desire    to ;  prehensions  were    alarmed  at   the  bold 


emancipate  the  Catholics.  In  the  resolu- 
tions we  read — *'  We  call  upon  you,  there- 
fore, and  thus  conjure  you,  that  in  this 
important  work  you  join  with  us  as  fel- 
low-subjects, countrymen,  and  friends,  as 
men  embarked  in  the  general  cause,  to 
remove  a  general  calamity ;  and  for  this 
we  propose  that  five  persons  be  elected 
from  each  county,  city,  and  great  town  in 
this  kingdom,  to  meet  in  National  Con- 
gress at  some  convenient  place  in  this 
city,  on  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  October 
next,  there  to  deliberate,  digest,  and  de- 
termine on  such  me  sures  as  may  seem  to 
them  most  conducive  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  on  a  pure  and  permanent 
basis,  and  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kinjrdora  i)eace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

"  And  while  we  thus  contend,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  for  our  constitutional  riirlits  and 
privilepres,  we  recommend  to  your  con- 
>iIera;ion  the  state  of  our  sufferinf?  fel- 
low-siilijects,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
kingdom,  whose  emancipation  from   the 


extent  of  the  project,  and  by  a  great 
number  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  appear  to  have  been  suspended 
from  conveniency  or  fashion  though  never 
conquered  by  principle.  In  the  month  of 
October,  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  were  voted  him  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  of  a  National  Congress 
was  a  measure  of  too  alarming  a  nature 
not  to  attract  the  most  serious  attention 
of  Government ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  their  resolution  to  take  the  most 
vigorous  steps  for  preventing  it  if  possi- 
ble. A  few  days  previous  to  that  w^hich 
was  fixed  for  the  election  of  delegates  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  attorney- general 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  expressing 
his  very  great  surprise  at  having  read  a 
summons  signed  by  them  calling  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  He  observed, 
that  by  this  proceeding  they  had  l>een 
guilty  of  amo!»t  outratreous  breach  of  their 
duty;  and  that  if  tlu'V  proceeded,  they 
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would  be  responsible  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  he  should  hold  himself 
boundcn  to  prosecute  them  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  for  a  conduct,  which  he 
considered  so  highly  criminal,  that  he 
could  not  overlook  it.  These  threats  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  intimidate  the  sheriffs 
from  attending  the  meeting  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity ;  but  the  meeting  was  never- 
theless holden,  delegaies  were  chosen ;  and 
in  reference  for  the  attorney's  letter, 
several  strong  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
relative  to  the  right  of  assembling  them- 
selves for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Government  having  once  set  their  faces 
against  the  election  and  assembling  of 
delegates,  from  denouncing  threats,  they 
proL-eeded  to  punishments. 

Mr.  Riley,  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  DubUn,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
called  Kgether,  and  presided  at,  an  as- 
sembly of  freeholders,  who  met  on  the 
IDih  of  Aufrust,  1784,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  and  mstructing  their  delegates, 
was  the  first  c>iect  of  i^inisterial  prose- 
cution. The  atio>/jey-general  proceeded 
against  him  by  attachment  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  assembly, 
and  the  resolutions  they  came  to  on  that 
occasion,  signed  by  Mr.  Riley,  in  his 
character  of  sheriff  for  the  county,  were 
both  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  Mr.  Riley 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  merks  (£3  Gs.  8d.),  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned one  week. 

This  mode  of  legal  process,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  persons  before 
the  court,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  such 
court  for  contempt  of,  and  disobedience  to 
its  orders  and  directions,  has  so  seldom 
been  resorted  to,  that  even  the  legality  of 
the  process  itself,  on  any  other  ground, 
bad  remained  a  matter  of  general  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

In  the  present  case  it  met  with  much 
less  opposition  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Clamours  witliout  doors,  and 
debates  within,  on  the  subject,  there  cer- 
tainly were,  but  both  too  feeble  and  ill- 
concerted  to  promise  any  success.  The 
new  division  of  the  Volunteers  into  par 
ties  took  off  the  general  attention  to  this 
attEK'k  upon  the  use  of  juries,  which,  in 
any  other  moment,  would  not  have  been 
so  tamely  tolerated.  Of  such  import  is 
it,  when  over  strong  measures  are  to  be 
aliempted,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
recL-ption  of  them  by  internal  disunion 
or  alarm.  Government  did  not  confine 
their  prosecutions  to  Mr,  Riley.  Having 
once  adopted  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
so  effectually  answered  the  end  for  which 
they  designed  it,  informations  were  moved 
fur,  and  attachments  granted  against  the 


different  magistrates  who  called  the  meet- 
ings, and  signed  the  respective  resolutions 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common and  Leitrim.  At  the  same  time 
the  press  too  came  under  the  lash  of  the 
attorney-general :  and  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  newspapers  as  had  in- 
serted the  obnoxious  resolutions  suffered 
with  the  magistrates  who  had  signed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  measures 
which  admiiiistration  were  pursuing,  the 
National  Congress  met,  pursuant  to  ita 
appointment,  on  the  25th  day  of  October. 
But  as  it  was  far  from  being  complete  in 
point  of  number,  and  several  of  its  most 
respectable  members  choose  to  absent 
themselves,  they  adjourned,  after  having 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  to  the  same- 
purport  with  those  that  had  been  agreed 
to  at  the  previous  meeting ;  and  exhorted 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  communi- 
ties which  had  not  sent  representatives  t 
"  if  they  respected  their  own  consistenej, 
if  they  wished  for  the  success  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  as  they  tendered 
the  perpetual  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
their  country,  not  to  let  pass  thnt  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  the  great  and  neces- 
sary confirmation  of  the  constitution." 

The  divisions  of  the  Volunteers  were 
encouraged  by  Government ;  and  fur  that 
purpose  discord  and  turbulence  were  ra- 
ther countenanced  than  checked  in  many 
counties,  particularly  upon  the  delicate 
and  important  expedient  of  admitting^ 
the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise,  a 
question,  which  it  was  artfully  attempted 
to  connect  with  the  now  declining  cause- 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Through  & 
long  series  of  years  Government  had 
never  wanted  force  to  quell  internal  com- 
motions ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  now  dreaded 
lest  a  union  of  Irishmen  should  extinguish 
the  old  means  of  creating  dissension.  The 
desire  of  disuniting  the  Volunteers  begat 
inattention  to  the  grievances  of  the  dis- 
contented and  distressed  peasantry  of  the 
south :  that  wretched  people  once  more 
assumed  the  style  of  Whiteboi/s ;  and  for 
some  time  committed  their  depredation* 
with  impunity,  particularly  a.u'ainst  Kil- 
kenny, until  a  stop  was  put  to  them  by 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy, 
then  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  for 
which  successful  exertions  he  reocivel  the 
most  satisfactory  acknowledgments  from 
Government. 

As  the  unanimity  of  the  Volunteers  di- 
minished, their  spirit  and  exertiun  abatol ; 
something,  however,  was  to  be  aitcm.-i'd 
before  the  meeting  of  tlio  Parliament.  On 
the  2d  of  January,  1785,  the  second  meet- 
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ing  of  the  delegates  was  held  at  Dublin, 
at  which  were  present  the  representatives 
of  twenty-BOTen  counties,  and  of  most  of 
the  cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  amountini?  in  the  whole  to  more 
than  200  persons.  Their  proceedings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  before  adopted,  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  proposed  application 
to  the  Uousc  of  Commons,  it  was  agreed 
to  confine  thomselves  to  the  most  general 
terms,  and  to  leave  the  mode  of  redress 
as  free  and  open  as  possible  to  the  cou 
aideration  of  Parliament. 

The  British  Parliament  sat  to  the  25th 
of  August,  1784,  and  met  again  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1785,  and  from  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  it  appears,  that  "their 
first  concern  was  the  settlement  of  all 
diflFerences  with  Ireland.  Amongst  the 
objects  which  now  require  consideration,  I 
must  particularly  recommend  to  your 
earnest  attention  the  adjustment  of  such 
points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are 
not  yet  finally  arranged:  the  system 
which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  most 
closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, will,  I  am  persuaded,  best  insure  the 
general  prosperity  of  my  dominions." 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  met  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1785,  when  the  lord- 
lic'Utenant  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
recommend inj^  to  their  attention  the  re- 
gulation of  I  he  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  islands.  This  was  the 
prelu.le  to  Mr.  Orde*s  famous  "Com- 
mercial Propositions  '*  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Ireland. 
This  ^ras  a  favourite  measure  of  Mr. 
Pitt's,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it. 
The  terms  of  the  proposed  commercial 
settlement  had  been  previously  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Orde,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  certain  Irish  commissioners  for  that 
purpose :  and  on  the  7th  of  February  Mr. 
Orde  laid  the  project  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  form  of  eleven  resolu- 
tions. In  this  original  form  the  Commer- 
cial Prox>ositions  were  not  very  open  to 
objection  ;  for,  although  most  favourable 
on  the  whole  to  England,  they  looked  fair 
and  just.  The  only  one  which  sounded 
alarming  was  the  eleventh  and  last,  which 
was  in  tiiese  words  :  "11th.  Resolved,  That, 
for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  what- 
ever sum  the  gross  hereditary  revenue  of 
this  kingdom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
biicks,  repayments,  or  bounties,  granted 
in  tho  natiiTL*  of  drawbacks),  shall  y)ro- 
dnce,  over  inul  above  the  sum  of  £(>5(>  000 
in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual 
revenues  shall  be  equal  to  the  antiual 
expenses,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  wiihuut 


regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall 
direct." 

This  excited  some  opposition  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Brownlow  indignantly  ex- 
claiming against  the  idea  of  their  becom- 
ing a  tributary  nation.  Mr.  Grattan  sup- 
ported the  resolutions ;  and  after  some 
debate  they  were  all  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.  On  the  22d  of  the  samo  month 
the  eleven  Resolutions,  as  transmitted 
from  Ireland,  were  read  in  a  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  most  earnestly  in  favour 
of  their  passage,  and  of  a  definitive  treaty 
or  law  founded  upon  them.  There  was 
some  opposition  and  delay.  The  commer- 
cial public  of  England  took  the  alarm: 
petitions  poured  in,  the  first  of  them  from 
Liverpool:  Lancashire  sent  a  petition 
signed  by  eighty  thousand  persons :  sixty- 
four  petitions  in  all  were  presented,  all 
against  the  measure,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  concession  to  Irish  commerce, 
therefore  ruinous  to  England.  At  length, 
on  tiie  12th  of  May,  1785,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  forward,  in  consequence  or  under 
pretext  of  the  new  light  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  examinations,  peti- 
tions, and  reports,  a  new  series  of 
resolutions,  twenty  in  number.  The 
principal  additions  to  the  new  scheme 
were  to  provide,  Ist,  That  whatever  navi- 
gation laws  the  British  Parliament  should 
thereafter  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  marine,  the  same  should 
be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland ; 
2dly,  Against  the  importing  into  Ireland, 
and  from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  of  any 
other  West  India  merchandises  than  such 
as  were  the  produce  of  our  own  colonics ; 
and  3dly,  That  Ireland  should  debar  itself 
from  trading  with  any  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  char- 
ter of  the  English  East  India  Company. 

In  short,  tliis  new  scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  plainly  intended  as  a  mode  of  repeal- 
ing and  annulling  the  free  trade  of  the 
Volunicers.  The  Volunteers  were  by  this 
time  disunited,  disbanded,  and  disorgan- 
ised, and  the  cannon  of  Napper  Tandy 
haJ  gone  back  to  the  foundry.  The  new 
series  of  resolutions  gave  occasion  to  eajjer 
lebates  in  the  British  House  of  Commojis, 
It  is  with  regret  that  one  finds  Mr.  Burko 
not  only  supporting  the  propositions,  but 
supporting  them  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  went  to  re-establish  the  supro- 
niai'V  of  England  over  Ireland.  He  said 
—"To  consult  the  interests  of  England 
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and  IrelaDd,  to  unite  and  consolidate  them 
into  one,  was  a  task  he  would  undertake 
as  that  by  which  he  could  best  discharge 
the  duties  he  owed  to  both.  To  Ireland 
independence  of  legislature  had  been 
given ;  she  was  now  a  co-ordinate,  though 
less  powerful  state ;  but  preeminence  and 
dignity  were  due  to  England ;  it  was  she 
alone  that  must  bear  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  the  empire ;  she  alone  must  pour 
out  the  ocean  of  wealth  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  it.  Ireland  and  other  parts 
might  empty  their  little  urns  to  swell  the 
tide ;  they  might  wield  their  little  puny 
tridents ;  but  the  great  trident  that  was 
to  more  the  world  must  be  grasped  by 
England  alone,  and  dearly  it  cost  her  to 
hold  it.  Independence  of  legislature  had 
been  granted  to  Ireland ;  but  no  other  in- 
dependence could  Great  Britain  give  her 
without  reversing  the  order  and  decree  of 
nature.  Ireland  could  not  be  separated 
from  England ;  she  could  not  exist  with- 
out her ;  she  must  ever  remain  under  the 
protection  of  England,  her  guardian  angel.'' 
There  was  another  Irishman  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not 
see  the  matter  altogether  in  this  light. 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  speaking  of 
Hr.  Orde,  the  English  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, with  his  insidious  propositions, 
said: — "Ireland  newly  escaped  from 
harsh  trammels  and  severe  discipline,  was 
treated  like  a  high-mettled  horse,  hard  to 
catch ;  and  the  Irish  Secretary  was  sent 
back  to  the  field  to  soothe  and  coax  him, 
with  a  sieve  of  provender  in  the  one  hand 
and  a  bridle  in  the  other."  When  the 
propositions,  as  altered,  had  passed  the 
Commons,  and  were  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  curious  to  see  the 
question  treated,  not  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, but  as  a  project  for  a  future  union; 
which  in  fact  it  was.  Lord  Lansdowne 
treated  '^  the  idea  of  a  onion  as  a  thing 
impracticable.  High-minded  and  jealous 
as  were  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  must 
first  learn  whether  they  will  consent  to 
give  up  their  distinct  empire,  their  Par- 
liament, and  all  the  honours  which  belong 
to  them."  After  debate,  however,  the 
resolutions  passed  the  Lords  by  a  great 
majority.  Mr.  Pitt  then  brought  in  a 
bill,  founded  upon  them,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  was  followed  up  by  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  wherein  they  acquainted  him 
with  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  re- 
mained for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
judge  and  decido  thereupon.  On  the  12th 
of  August  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  moved  the 
House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which 
was  .1  mere  transcript  of  that  moved  by 
the  English  minister.     The  debates  ou 


this  occasion,  and  more  especially  on  the 
side  of  opposition,  were  long  and  ani- 
mated. After  a  vehement  debate,  which 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  the  House  divided 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Orde  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Ayes, 
127 ;  noes,  108.  Such  a  division,  upon  a 
preliminary  stage,  was  equivalent  to  a 
defeat;  and  on  the  Monday  following 
(lath  of  August)  Mr.  Orde  moved  the 
hrst  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  should 
be  printed,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  further 
progress  in  the  business  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  He  had  completed  his  duty 
respecting  that  measure.  In  short,  the 
bill  was  adjourned,  and  finally  lost.  On 
the  same  15th  of  August  Mr.  Flood  moved 
a  resolution: — *^ Resolved,  That  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  not  to  enter  into  engage- 
ment to  give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  as  well  externally  aa 
commercially  and  internally."  The  bill 
was  withdrawn  :  Mr.  Flood  withdrew  his 
motion ;  and  from  that  hour  Mr.  Pitt 
determined  to  lay  his  plans  for  the  final 
extinguishment  of  Irish  nationality  and 
its  total  absorption  into  that  of  Great 
Britain  ;  in  other  words,  for  the  *' Union." 

When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  again  met 
the  Parliament  in  January,  1785,  his 
speech  intimated  that  there  was  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  re- 
vive the  question  of  the  Commercial  Pro- 
positions; but  there  now  began  to  be  a 
considerable  organised  opposition  to  the 
Castle — an  opposition  which  had  after- 
wards to  be  "  broken  down"  by  the  usual 
and  well-understood  methods. 

Mr.  Conolly,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
of  great  landed  property  in  the  country, 
who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting Government,  now  appeared  to 
have  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  administra- 
tion. On  the  same  day  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Sir  John  Parnell)  stated 
that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  £3,044,167 . 
on  which  Mr.  Conolly  observed,  that  the 
expenses  of  Government  every  year 
increased :  that  the  minister  came  regu- 
larly to  that  House  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  demanded 
a  loan,  which  was  granted  on  his  promise 
of  future  economy:  at  last  the  revenue 
was  raised  by  new  taxes  to  equal  the  ex- 
pense, and  still  the  expense  had  increased; 
he  (as  also  Mr.  Grattan)  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  a  stand  ap^ainst  the 
{growth  of  expense,  or  else  their  constitu- 
tion and  commerce  were  at  an  end. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  February,  Mr. 
Conolly  moved  the  following  resolutions : 
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Ist,  That  the  House  did  in  the  last 
eession  g^ant  certain  new  taxes,  esti- 
mated at  XUO,000  per  annum,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  accu- 
miilation  of  debt.  2d,  That  should  the 
said  taxes  be  continued  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  expenses  of 
the  nation  should  be  confined  to  her 
annual  income.  After  a  warm  and  long 
debate,  there  appeared,  upon  a  division, 
73  for  Mr.  Conolly's  resolutions,  and  149 
against  them.  This  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging, and  even  provoking,  to  the 
people  out  of  doors  who  had  those  taxes 
to  pay,  especially  as  every  one  knew  that 
those  who  in  Parliament  voted  against  all 
retrenchment  and  economy  were  them- 
selves continually  swelling  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  soliciting  pensions,  or  by 
complacently  voting  to  one  another  im- 
mense sums  of  the  people's  money. 

However,  the  Patriots,  in  the  same  ses- 
sion, returned  to  the  charge,  this  time 
against  the  intolerable  pension  list. 

Mr.  Forbes  led  the  van  on  the  attack, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  moved  the  House, 
after  a  very  animated  speech,  that  the 
present  application  and  amount  of  pen- 
sions on  the  civil  establishment,  were  a 
grievance  to  the  nation,  and  demanded 
redress.  The  motion  produced  a  very  in- 
teresting debate,  but  it  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  bill  he  afterwards  introduced 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions,  whicli 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  134  against  78. 
This  bill  was  most  strenuously  opposed 
by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  the  attorney -gene- 
ral, and  the  most  leading  men  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  as  a  direct  and  indecent  inva- 
B'vm  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  attor  ■ 
ncy-general  asserted  that  the  principle  of 
the  bill  went  to  the  most  dangerous  extent 
of  any  bill  that  had  ever  come  before  Par- 
liament ;  it  went  to  rob  the  crown  of  its 
resjx)nsibility  in  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  to  convey  it  to  that  House, 
and  even  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  then 
bi'juel  leave  to  remind  the  members  of 
wliat  ii-ippened  after  the  passing  of  their 
favourite  vote  of  1757.  The  members  of 
tluii  House  caballed  together,  forming 
them?olves  into  little  parties,  and  voting 
to  each  other  hundreds  of  thousands. 
And  as  no  Government  could  go  on 
without  the  aid  of  their  lea'lers,  it  cost 
that  nation  more  to  break  through  that 
puisne  aristocracy  which  had  made  a  pro- 
perty of  Parliament,  than  what  it  would 
by  the  pen.-ion  list  ifor  many  years.  On 
the  side  of  the  Patriots,  all  the  old  argu- 
ments were  urged  with  redoubled  force 
against  the  pension  list.  Mr.  Grattan 
gave  great  offence  by  the  strong  and  harsh 


assertion,  with  which  he  closed  his  sx)eech 
on  Mr.  Forbes's  motion,  viz.:  "  If  he  should 
vote  that  pensions  were  not  a  grievance,  he 
should  vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  a 
public  lie." 

Mr.  Curran  took  a  brilliant  part  in  this 
debate.  Alluding  to  the  various  classes 
of  foreign  and  domestic  knaves  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  royal  bounty,  he 
said:— "This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this 
museam  of  curiosities,  the  pension  list, 
embraces  every  link  in  the  human  cha  n; 
every  description  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a 
Hawke  or  Rodney,  to  the  debased  situa- 
tion of  the  lady  who  humbleth  herself 
that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons 
it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection ; 
it  leiches  that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat 
that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may 
starve  for  after  they  had  earned  it.  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up 
for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of 
men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the  ravens 
of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually 
for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  pension  list,  that  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  they  are  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches 
a  lesson,  which  indeed  they  might  have 
learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  some- 
times good  not  to  be  over- virtuous ;  it 
shows,  that  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase  the  munificence  of  the  crown  in- 
creases also  ;  in  proportion  as  our  clothes 
are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us." 

The  remaining  subject  of  difference  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  Patriots  in 
that  session  was  upon  the  police  bill, 
which  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  a 
favourite  object  with  Government  to  carry, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  interest  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  they  had  felt  declining.  It 
was  conceived  by  the  opposition,  that  if 
the  bill  were  carried  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, it  would  in  the  next  session  be  ex- 
tended to  every  i)art  of  the  kingdom : 
and  it  was  also  generally  considered,  that 
the  report  of  popular  risinprs  and  Popish 
conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  As- 
cendency, had  been  industriously  exagger- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Parliament  into  the  adoptionof  that  strong 
measure  *  of  government. 

•  Sir  Edward  Crofton,  in  oppfsinpr  this  bill,  .'niJ 
— "1  have  spoktu  of  Mr,  O'Connor  in  a  former 
deb-«tp,  and  1  sini  firmly  pcrsuadvd  that,  iis  to  lliat 
pcntlcm  in.  m.ittors  lia've  bion  I'Xtrrmrly  cxii;rircr- 
utcd  and  misropresfnted.  I  know  it  h.)-*  Ixon  m«^n- 
tioned  as  an  affair  that  reculiHd  the  Intcrfercncv;  of 
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Mr.  Conolly  took  a  leading  part  ia  op- 
posing the  police  bill,  which,  he  observed, 
under  the  Hpccious  pretence  of  giving 
police,  went  to  take  away  constitution. 
He  was  still  positive  that  he  was  well- 
founded  in  his  opinion,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  administrat  on  was  inimical  to  the 
constitution.  The  temperance  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers since  the  noble  duke's  adminis- 
tration deserved  their  grateful  approba- 
tion. When  they  were  misguided,  and 
adopted  measures  which  he  conceived  im- 
proper, he  was  not  backward  in  avowing 
himself  against  their  proceedings;  but 
when  he  reflected  that  the  moment  tlie 
Volunteers  were  told  their  conduct  was 
disagreeable  to  Parliament,  they  retired 
to  the  country  without  a  murmur,  such 
conduct  secured  his  admiration,  and  made 
him  tenacious  of  their  liberties ;  nor  could 
their  arms  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
where  they  were. 

There  were  several  heated  debates  upon 
this  bill ;  it  was  treated  by  opposition  as 
a  most  unconstitutional  job,  a  mere  bill  of 
patronage  for  ministerial  purposes;  al- 
though it  must  be  allowed  that  the  secre- 
tary offered  to  alter  whatever  should  be 
found  objectionable  in  the  committee,  and 
some  of  the  noxious  clauses  were  with- 
drawn. Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  bill,  but  received  with  ill 
grace.  Amongst  other  petitions,  one  was 
presented  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  by  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
J.im,  which  the  attorney-general  moved 
\j  have  rejected  as  an  insult  to  the  House, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  118  against  Sir 
Edward  Newenham  and  Colonel  Sharman. 
The  attorney-general  boasted  of  his  indul- 
gence in  not  moving  a  censure  against  the 

Government,  and  that  camps,  cannon,  and  fortifica- 
tiona  were  erected.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 
Bomnii  Ciiholics  wore  In  open  rebellion;  this  wns 
an  insidious,  infamous,  and  false  report,  calculnted 
to  cast  an  undeserved  reflection  on  a  body  of  men 
remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
their  known  attachment  to  the  constitution ;  it  was 
sm  illiberal  and  an  infamous  attack  on  a  people  dis- 
tinguished for  their  peaceable  demeanour,  and  was 
intended  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  still  more 
hifamous  bilL 

'•However  great  myknowledgre  may  have  been 
of  the  loyally  of  the  Koman  Catliollcs  of  this  coun- 
try.  yet  I  must  confess  on  this  occasion  I  was  made 
a  d(i,>e  to  report;  for  from  the  gentleman  who  bad 
declared  the  county  of  Roscommon  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebi'Uion,  I  could  scarcely  believe  but  Govern- 
ment had  authority  for  saying  so;  I  confess,  there- 
fore, I  felt  for  my  property,  and  it  was  natural  I 
should  make  every  possible  inquiry.  I  did  so,  and 
found  there  was  no  rebellion  in  the  country;  and 
nlso  found  the  trifling  disturbances,  whicli  had  been 
so  cx.njrtrnrated,  were  only  the  effects  of  some  whisky 
to  which  the  country  people  had  been  treated, 
and  which  every  t'eutlcnian  knows  operates  on  the 
lower  order  of  people  as  «'il  of  rho<rmm  dws  on  rata; 
Aud  what  was  very  cxtnuirdinary,  there  was  not  a 
broken  head  on  the  occa»ioa." 


petitioners,  but  should  not  again  be  so 
gentle  if  the  offence  were  repeated.  This 
was  the  most  important  bill  passed  during 
the  session.  It  was  the  origin  and  nucleus 
of  that  immense  standing  army  of  police 
and  constabulary  which  is  absolutely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  has  since  proved  the  most  effi- 
cient part  of  the  garrison  by  which  that 
Government  holds  military  occupation  of 
Ireland. 

Government  succeeded  during  the  ses- 
sion in  all  the  measures  it  insisted  upon, 
so  that,  on  proroguing  Parliament  on  the 
18th  of  May,  the  viceroy  was  able  gravely 
to  pay  tiicm  the  usual  compliment  upon 
the  salutary  laws  enacted  in  that  session, 
and  particularly  the  introduction  of  a 
s^'stem  of  police,  as  honourable  proofs  of 
their  wisdom,  moderation,  and  prudence. 
He,  moreover,  assured  them  that  his  ma- 
jesty beheld  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  his  majesty's  ex- 
press commands  to  assure  them  of  the 
most  cordial  returns  of  his  royal  favour 
and  parental  affection. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  at  this  period  (1787)  five  years  of 
nominal  independence  had  actually  re- 
duced Ireland  to  a  condition  of  more  help- 
less prostration  at  the  feet  of  England 
than  she  had  been  before ;  that  the  policy 
of  resuming  one  by  one  the  liberties 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  demand 
of  the  Volunteers  was  either  in  opera- 
tion or  in  preparation.  Under  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposed  commercial  arrangements.  Free 
Trade  would  no  longer  exist.  The  repeal 
of  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  would  very- 
soon  matter  little,  when  Government 
would  have  a  standing  array  of  police  to 
overawe  the  *•  Lucasians  "  and  reformers 
of  Dublin,  and  which  was  certain  to  be 
established  also  in  the  provinces.  The 
power  of  the  Parliament  was  now  unlimit- 
ed as  to  originating  its  own  laws  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  had  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  in  advance  by  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  a  commanding  majority  lor  the 
crown;  so  that  the  independent  Parlia- 
ment should  still  be,  as  describe*!  by 
Swift,  always  firm  in  its  vocation,  for  the 
Court  against  the  Nation.  Indeed  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  keepinc:  in  ])ay  a 
majority  of  Parliament  is  deduceil  by 
Lord  Clare  from  the  very  fact  of  that 
Parliament's  political  independence.  The 
Government  was  now.  he  said,  at  the 
mercy  of  that  Parliament,  and  therefore 
had  to  propitiate  it,  or  Government  could 
not  go  oo.  Ilis  argument  concludes  in 
favour  of  a  "union"  with  England  as  a 
cure  for  all  evils.    "  Such  a  connection  " 
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•(as  the  present),  said  he,  '*  is  formed  not  for 
matual  strength  and  security,  but  for 
mutual  debility.  It  is  a  connection  of 
distinct  minds  and  distinct  interests, 
generating  national  disconteni  and  jeal- 
ousy, and  perpetuating  faction  and  mis- 
gOTemment  in  the  inferior  country.  The 
first  obTious  disadvantage  to  Ireland  is,  that 
in  eTcry  department  of  the  state,  every  other 
consideration  must  yield  to  parliamentary 
power;  let  the  misconduct  of  any  pub- 
lic officer  be  what  it  may,  if  he  is  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  parliamentary  in- 
terest, he  is  too  strong  for  the  king*s 
representative.  A  majority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  will  defeat  the 
minister  of  the  day ;  but  a  majority  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  against  the 
king's  government,  goes  directly  to  separ- 
ate this  kingdom  from  the  British  Crown. 
If  it  continues,  separation  or  war  is  the 
inevitable  issue ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
the  genei^  executive  of  the  empire,  as  far 
as  is  essential  to  retain  Ireland  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Irish  Parliament;  and  it  is  vain  to 
expect,  so  long  as  man  continues  to  be  a 
creature  of  passion  and  interest,  that  he 
will  not  avail  himself  of  the  critical  and 
difficult  situation,  in  which  the  execu- 
tive Government  of  this  kingdom  must 
ever  remain,  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion, to  demand  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  not 
as  the  reward  of  loyalty  and  service,  but  as 
the  stipulated  price,  to  he  paid  in  advance, 
for  the  discharge  oj  a  public  duty.  Every 
unprincipled  and  noisy  adventurer,  who 
can  achieve  the  means  of  putting  himself 
forward,  commences  his  political  career 
on  an  avowed  speculation  of  profit  and 
loss :  and  if  he  fail  to  negotiate  his  politi- 
cal job,  will  endeavour  to  extort  it  by 
faction  and  sedition,  and  with  unblushing 
effrontery  to  fasten  his  own  corruption  on 
the  king's  ministers. — English  influence 
is  the  inexhaustible  theme  for  popular 
irritation  and  distrust  of  every  factious 
and  discontented  man,  who  fails  in  the 
struggle  to  make  himself  the  necessary 
instrument  of  it.  Am  I  then  justified  in 
stating  that  our  present  connection  with 
Great  Britain  is  in  its  nature  formed  for 
mutual  debility ;  that  it  must  continue  to 
generate  national  discontent  and  jealousy, 
and  perpetuate  faction  and  misgovern- 
ment  in  Ireland  ?  "  • 

*  This  fainoaa  speech  is  only  dtfd  in  this  place  to 
abov  how  very  coolly  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
could  explain  and  avow  the  existence,  the  ucoessity, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  corrupt  manape- 
nient  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  an  ar^ment  for 
a  union,  his  speech  may  have  lis  valao,  but  it  is 
macli  better  as  an  argument  for  total  separation. 
Those  who  thought  with  his  lordship  that  England 
tnusL  iomt  fk/»  rulo  over  Ireland  naturally  b^amc 
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When  Parliament  met,  according  to  the 
last  adjournment  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1787,  the  lord-lieutenant  particularly 
applied  to  them  for  their  assistance 
in  the  effectual  vindication  of  the  laws, 
and  the  protection  of  society.  On  this 
part  of  his  address  Mr.  ConoUy  made 
some  very  severe  observations ;  dis- 
tinctly, indeed,  charging  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  invented,  or  at  least 
grossly  exaggerated,  the  rumours  of  dis- 
turbances at  the  south  **to  intimidate 
the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to 
furnish  an  immediate  pretext  for  the  un- 
constitutional police-bill :"— and  "  that 
the  first  thing  that  could  be  called  a  dis- 
turbance induced  him  to  think  that  Go- 
vernment had  a  hand  in  it."  This  involves 
a  charge  against  the  Government  so  atro- 
cious and  revolting— calumniating  the  for- 
lorn and  friendless  Catholics  of  Munster 
to  produce  an  alarm  of  threatened  insur- 
rection and  thus  be  the  more  readily 
armed  with  a  great  police  force,  that  it 
would  be  diflacult  to  believe  it,  if  we  did 
not  know,  from  subsequent  events,  that 
this  kind  of  procedure  is  familiar  to  the 
British  Government  in  Ireland,  and  forms 
one  of  its  chief  agencies.  There  were 
several  statements  and  counter  state- 
ments as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of 
these  alleged  riots.  Mr.  Curran  who  then, 
and  always,  took  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed, said:  "Is  it  any  wonder,  that 
the  wretches  whom  woful  and  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  to  doubt,  and  with 
justice  to  doubt,  the  attention  and  relief 
of  the  legislature,  wretches  that  have  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  keep  life  and  soul  to- 
gether, and  who  must  inevitably  perish  if 
the  hand  of  assistance  were  not  stretched 
out  to  them,  should  appear  in  tumult  ? 
No,  sir,  it  is  not.  Unbound  to  the  sove- 
reign by  any  proof  of  his  affection,  un- 
bound to  Government  by  instance  of  any 
its  protection,  unbound  to  the  country, 
or  to  tlie  soil,  by  being  destitute  of  any 

onionists:  those  who  thought  (lint  Iruland  should 
rule  herself,  and  that  if  all  her  iM»opIo  formed  one 
united  nation  she  could  both  povcrn  kud  protect 
herself,  became  still  more  bgically  united  Irishmen. 
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property  ia  it,  'tis  no  wonder  that  the 
peasantry  should  be  ripe  for  rebellion  ana 
revolt :  so  far  from  matter  of  surpilse,  it 
must  naturally  have  been  expected. 

"  The  supineness  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  low  state  of  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  county  of  Cork,  should  be 
rectified.  A  system  of  vile  jobbing  was 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country  : 
it  extended  even  to  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  •  how  else  could  the  report  of  the 
four  and  twenty  commissions  of  the 
J»eace,  sent  down  to  the  county  of  Clare 
in  one  post  be  accounted  for  ?  Even  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  was  notoriously  in 
the  hands  of  government ;  and  through 
jobbing,  sheriffs  themselves  could  not  be 
trusted  :  two  sheriffs  ran  away  last  year 
with  executions  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
late  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
had  absconded." 

There  were  indeed  local  disturbances, 
as  in  the  first  days  of  Whiteboyism,  pro- 
voked solely  by  the  tithe-devouring  cler- 
gymen and  by  the  intolerable  oppressions 
of  the  landlords ;  but  in  no  way  partaking 
of  an  insurrectionary  organization,  nor 
directed  to  revolutionary  ends.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  then  attorney-geneial,  told  Par- 
liament some  marvellous  tales.  He  blamed 
the  landlords  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disturbances;  and  said  **he  knew  that, 
the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to 
powder  by  relentless  landlords.  He  knew 
that,  far  from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy 
their  just  dues,  they  had  not  food  or 
raiment  for  themselves;  the  landlord 
grasped  the  whole,  and  sorry  was  he  to 
add,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
extortion,  some  landlords  had  been  so  base 
as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  of  the  tenantry,  but  that 
they  might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  the 
cruel  rack  rents  already  paid.  It  would 
require  the  utmost  ability  of  Parliament 
to  come  to  the  root  of  those  evils."  He 
closed  by  moving  a  resolution — *'  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  some 
further  provisions  by  statute  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  prevent  tumultuous 
risings  and  assemblies,  and  for  the  more 
adequate  and  effectual  punishment  of 
persons  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  illegal 
combination,  and  of  administering  and 
taking  unlawful  oaths." 

A  bill  for  these  purposes  was  soon  after 
brought  in  by  Fitzgibbon  and  after  sharp 
debates,  and  a  vigorous  opposition  by  Mr. 
Conolly  and  others,  was  read  a  second 
time,  conmiitted  by  a  very  large  majority, 
and  passed. 

Air.  Grattan  who,  while  he  desired  to 


see  the  laws  enforced,  yet  was  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  unendurable  oppression  prac- 
tised on  the  peasantry,  brought  up  on 
the  13th  of  March,  the  whole  subject  of 
tithes,  which  he  considered  a  disgrace 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  as  well  as  a 
grievious  burden  to  the  Catholic  people. 
He  moved  the  folio  wing  resolution:  "That 
if  it  appear,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  that  pub- 
lic tranquillity  has  been  restored  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  lately 
been  disturbed,  and  due  obedience  paid  ta 
the  laws,  this  House  will  take  into  con* 
sideration  the  subject  of  tithes,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  some  plan  for  the  hon- 
ourable support  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
ease  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Secretary  Orde  differed  from  Mr. 
Grattan,  and  insisted,  that  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country  it  was  im- 
possible in  any  degree  to  hold  out  an 
expectation,  that  the  House  would  even 
enter  upon  the  subject.  Hereupon  arose 
a  warm  debate ;  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing honourable  members  to  affirm  that 
the  established  Church  was  no  burden  on 
the  people,  and  that  rectors  and  vicars 
rather  saved  money  to  a  Catholic  parish 
than  otherwise.  It  may  be  conceived  how 
Grattan's  gall  rose  when  he  heard  such 
arguments  as  these.  *'  It  has  been  said,** 
he  exclaimed,  *'that  the  exoneration  of 
potatoes  from  tithe  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  poor.  Where  had  gentlemen 
learned  that  doctrine  ?  Certainly  not  in 
the  report  of  Lord  Carhampton.  Or 
would  they  say,  that  taking  sixteen  shil- 
lings an  acre  off  potatoes  is  no  benefit  to 
the  miserable  man  who  depends  on  them 
as  his  only  food  ?  " 

Mr.  Grattan  persisted  with  the  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any 
just  cause  of  complaint  existed  among  the 
people  of  Munster,  or  of  Kilkenny  or 
Carlow  ou  account  of  tithe,  or  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe.  His  speech  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  considered  as  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, both  of  reason  and  eloquence.  It 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  country; 
none  whatever  upon  the  House.  Only 
forty-nine  voted  for  Grattan's  motion;, 
but  121  gave  their  voice  against  all  in- 
quiry. The  poor  peasantry  were  left  at 
the  mercy,  as  before,  of  the  titlie-priesta 
and  proctors,  and  of  the  grinding  land- 
lords ;  and  so  remain,  without  improve- 
ment to  this  day.  They  felt  that  there 
was  no  Parliament  for  them,  no  law,  no 
protection,  no  sympathy ;  and  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Mr.  Curran  that  the  only 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  did  not 
occasionally  set  fire  to  a  parson's  stack- 
yard, or  that  they  did  not  cut  off  a  tithe- 
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poctor's  ears  when  they  met  him  in  a 
coQTenient  place. 

Phe  Duke  of  Rutland  died  in  October, 
1787— died,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
hii  excesses  and  debauchery.  He  was  a 
good-natured  and  joTial  nobleman,  and 
nore  than  sustained  the  hospitable  charac- 
ter uf  Dublin  Castle.  As  for  public 
business,  he  committed  all  that  to  the 
management  of  those  around  him,  expe- 
rience intriguers  who  knew  better  than 
he  how  ^*  to  do  the  king's  business."  And 
as  there  waa  but  one  machinery  known 
which  was  capable  of  making  public  busi- 
ness move  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  viceroy's 
advisers  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  liberal  at 
the  nation's  expense,  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment rapidly  increased  during  his  vice- 
royalty.  In  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
for  example,  the  pension  list  was  increased 
by  additional  grants  to  the  amount  of 
£8730  over  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore. The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
who  met  the  Parliament  for  the  first  time 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1788.  In  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Commons  in  reply  to  his 
speech,  Mr.  Parsons  objected  to  one  clause 
which  gave  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
public  course  of  the  late  viceroy,  and 
seemed  therefore  to  bind  the  House  to 
pursue  the  same  measures.  He  remarked 
on  the  largely  increased  expenses  and  the 
enormous  pension  list,  and  remarked  that 
neither  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  nor 
in  the  address  was  the  word  economy  to  be 
found.  He  moved  an  amendment,  but  of 
course  it  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion. It  may  be  said  in  general  of  the 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, that  it  was  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  (or  negation  of  principle) 
and  by  the  same  unprincipled  men  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  was  thought 
adrisable  to  purchase  a  few  patriots. 
What  communications  the  marquis  made 
to  his  converts  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
commercial  exactitude,  but  he  certainly 
inaugurated  his  term  of  office  by  persuad- 
ing to  silence  some  noisy  members  of  the 
opposition.  On  this  occasion  it  is  agree- 
able to  record  an  honourable  trait  of  one 
of  those  patriots  whose  memory  is  dearly 
cherished  in  Ireland,  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran.  Amongst  other  proselytes  that  went 
over  to  the  new  viceroy  was  Mr.  Long- 
field,  who  had  considerable  parliament- 
ary interest;  he  and  the  friends  he 
introduced  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
late  administration ;  amongst  these  was 
Mr.  Curran,  who  having  been  brought 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Longfield,  could 
not  bend  his  principles  to  the  pliancy  of 
his  friend,  or  take  a  subordinate  part  in 


supporting  an  administration  whose  in- 
tended measures  were  made  a  secret  •  he 
therefore  purchased  a  seat  in  a  vacant 
borough,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Longfield 
for  any  person  whose  principles  were  at 
his  command.  Thus  did  Mr.  Curran 
retain  his  seat  and  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence ;  and  Mr.  Longfield  was  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  minis- 
ter, for  his  own  and  his  dependant's  votes 
in  Parliament. 

Early  in  this  first  session,  Mr.  Forbes 
made  another  effort  against  the  pension 
list,  which  had  become  his  special  sul)ject. 
He  had  been  taunted  on  a  former  occasion 
vrith  making  his  attacks  too  general,  in- 
stead of  denouncing  particular  examples  ; 
and  a  sporting  member  of  the  Castle 
party  had  assured  him  that  the  man 
"  who  fires  at  a  whole  covey  does  not  hit 
a  feather."  He  now  desired  that  a  list  of 
the  pensions  granted  since  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  might  be  read.  He  then  ob- 
jected to  a  pension  of  £1000,  to  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  late  prime  sergeant,  on  the 
principle  only  of  its  being  granted  to  a 
member  of  the  House  during  pleasure. 
He  remarked,  that  by  the  English  act  for 
further  securing  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  provided,  that  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  family  to  the 
throne,  no  pensioner  during  pleasure 
should  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  participate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  in  all  the  benefits  and  pri- 
vileges of  that  act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
He  moved  **  that  this  pension  was  a  mis- 
application of  the  revenue."  He  also  on 
the  same  day  mentioned  the  pension  of 
i'640  to  Thomas  Higinbotham  for  life, 
adding  that  he  was  astonished  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  money  should 
be  disposed  of  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
and  that  for  such  a  transaction  all  the 
servants  of  the  crown  should  deny  any 
responsibility ;  he  then  objected  to  a  pen- 
sion of  £1200  per  annum  to  Robert  Ash- 
wood  for  the  life  of  his  son,  and  also  two 
other  pensions  of  £300  each,  and  one  of 
£200  to  the  same  person,  for  lives  of  his 
other  children.  He  stated  that  a  pension 
of  £2000  per  annum  had  been  granted  in 
the  year  1755,  for  the  life  of  Frederick 
Robinson ;  that  the  family  of  Robinson 
had  lately  sold  that  pension  to  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  and  had  infiuence  with  Government 
suflScient  to  prevail  on  the  minister  to 
change  the  life  in  the  grant,  and  to  insert 
the  lives  of  the  young  children  of  Mr. 
Ashworth  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
that  this  management  was  now  become  a 
frequent  practice;   and  that  thereby  a 
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grant  of  a  pension  for  life  operated  as  a 
lease  for  lives  with  a  covenant  of  per- 
petual renewal. 

He  then  moTed  that  the  aboTe  pension 
'*wa8  an  improvident  disposition  of  the 
revenue."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  all  Mr.  Forbes'  motions  were  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, can  better  illustrate  the  shameless 
character  of  the  universal  venality  than 
the  timid  objection  made  by  a  ministerial 
member  against  the  necessity  of  doubling 
pensions  to  members  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  though  he  declared  his 
unqualified  devotion  to  that  administra- 
tion, yet  remarked,  thit  doubling  the 
pensions  of  members  might  be  avoided, 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  suppose  it  appears  that 
£400  a  year  are  annexed  to  the  name  of  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
grant,  may  it  not  be  conjectured  that  it 
was  mode  for  his  service  in  that  House, 
and  if  so,  an  additional  pension  is  unne- 
cessary, for  he  that  has  X400  a  year  for 
his  vote  will  not  refuse  voting  though 
he  were  to  be  refused  ii4(K)  a  year  more." 
— (Par.  Debates,  vol.  viii.)  In  truth  it 
would  be  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  re- 
cord these  many  unavailing  efforts  of  the 
Patriots  to  restrain  the  progress  of  public 
corruption,  but  that  the  revelations  made 
on  such  occasions  exhibit  the  whole  ma- 
chinery by  which  Irish  government  was 
carried  on,  or  could  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  single  week :  and  show  that  the 
British  rule  in  that  country  consisted 
simply  in  making  the  Irish  people  pay 
large  salaries  to  certain  men  for  repre- 
senting and  betraying  them. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  the  honest  Irish- 
men in  that  corrupt  assembly  to  signalize 
and  remember  their  useless  but  heroic 
eilorts  against  the  deluge  of  corruption. 

The  most  violent  attack  upon  the  minis- 
ter, during  this  session  of  Parliament,  was 
made  on  the  29  th  of  February,  when  Mr. 
Forbes  moved  his  address  to  the  crown,  in 
order  at  least  to  leave  to  posterity  on  the 
face  of  their  journals  the  grievances  under 
which  the  people  laboured  in  the  year 
1788.  He  prefaced  his  motion  by  a  very 
interesting  speech,  founded  on  facts,  to 
be  collected  from  the  journals  of  the 
House,  or  from  authentic  documents  then 
lying  on  the  table.  He  travelled  over 
much  of  his  former  arguments  against 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  administration, 
which  had  increased  the  pension  list  by 
£26,000.  He  took  that  opportunity  of 
giving  notice,  that  he  meant  next  session 
to  offer  a  bill  to  that  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  responsibility  in  the 
ministers  of  Ireland  for  the  application  of 


the  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  The  only 
authority  under  which  Uie  vice-treasurer 
then  paid  any  money  was  a  king's  letter, 
countersigned  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  English  treasury.  He  adverted  wiUi 
marked  censure  to  the  addition  of  £2000 
to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  in  the  late 
administration,  and  to  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  embellishment 
of  his  house  in  the  Phceniz  Park,  and  to 
the  present  intent  of  granting  a  pension 
of  £2000  to  that  very  secretary  for  life, 
which  was  establishing  a  most  mischievous 
precedent  for  such  grants  to  every  future 
secretary.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  os- 
tensible minister  avail  himself  of  the  same 
argument  which  his  predecessors  had  suc- 
cessfully used  for  the  last  ten  years  in 
resisting  every  attack  upon  the  pension 
list.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  administration,  and  sup- 
ported his  thesis  by  the  following  histori- 
cal illustrations:  — 

From  the  year  1773  to  1776,  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  that  day  had 
cost  this  nation  £100,000  in  new  taxes, 
and  £440,000  raised  by  life  annuities.  In 
1778,  confidence  in  the  administration 
cost  £300,000  in  life  annuities;  a  sum 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and 
which  produccil,  on  an  alarm  of  invasion, 
one  troop  of  horse  and  half  a  company 
of  invalids.  In  1779,  the  then  secretary, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  measure 
for  relief  against  the  abuses  of  the 
pension  list,  read  in  this  House  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  England,  expressive  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  then  English  ministry, 
not  to  increase  the  pension  list ;  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  the  administration  of 
the  day,  and  it  cost  the  country  £13.000 
in  new  pensions,  granted  by  the  same 
secretary.  In  April,  1782,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  principal  of  the  new  administration, 
confidence,  in  the  first  instance,  was  nei- 
ther asked  nor  granted  ;  certain  measures 
were  proposed  by  the  Commons  and  the 
people,  they  were  granted,  and  the  coun- 
try was  emancipated.  In  1785,  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  that  day,  cost 
Ireland  £140,000  new  taxes  to  equalise 
the  income  and  expenditure;  but  the 
grant  produced  £180.000  excess  of  ex- 
penses. The  same  confidence  cost  £20.000 
per  annum  for  a  police  establishment, 
which  it  had  been  proved  at  their  bar 
contributed  to  the  violation,  instead  of 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  same  confidence,  he  said,  cost  this 
nation  last  year  £100,000,  charged  for 
buildings  and  gardens  in   the   Phoenix 
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Park:  in  fine,  they  might  place  Dearly 
two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
account  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  day.  He  then  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  setting  forth  the 
entire  abuse  of  the  pension  system :  that, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1788,  the  list  of 
pensions  had  increased  to  ^96.289  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  miHtary  pensionSf  and 
charges  under  the  head  of  incidents  on  the 
ciml  estabHshmentj  and  additional  salaries 
to  sinecure  oncers— both  of  which  were 
substantially  pensions;  and  that  this 
made  an  amount  much  greater  than  the 
pension  list  of  England.  It  was  in  vain  : 
the  bribed  majority  listened  to  Mr.  Forbes 
with  a  complacent  smile ;  and  again  his 
motion  fell  without  a  division. 

After  another  attempt  of  Mr.  Grattan 
to  get  a  committee  on  tithes,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  unexpectedly  on  the  I4th 
of  April,  to  the  surprise  and  irritation  of 
the  people.  The  natural  quickness  of 
their  sensations  was  accelerated  by  dis- 
appointment, when  they  found,  that  all 
that  was  done  relative  to  tithes  was, 
to  provide  for  the  clergy  what  some 
of  them  had  lost  by  retention  of  the 
tithes  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and 
to  secure  to  them  for  ever  a  tiUie  of 
hemp  of  5s.  per  acre.  The  failure  in  every 
popular  attempt  of  the  Patriots  went  but 
a  little  way  to  soothe  the  ruffled  minds  of 
tlie  distressed  peasantry  in  the  provinces, 
or  of  the  middling  and  higher  orders  in 
the  metropolis  and  larger  towns.  Not- 
-withstanding  the  increase  of  peace  officers 
under  the  police  bill,  it  was  sarcastically 
observed  that  his  excellency  had  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  deeply  at 
heart,  for  that,  upon  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  interruption,  he  was  sure  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military. 

The  attention  of  the  public  began  at 
this  moment  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
futile  parliamentary  contests  to  scenes 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  northern 
county  of  Armagh.  The  Catholics,  once 
almost  extirpated  from  that  and  some 
neighbouring  counties,  had  again  in- 
creased and  multiplied  there.  This  had 
been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
large  emigration  of  Protestants  to  Ame- 
rica, leaving  extensive  regions  nearly  dis- 
peopled. Many  Catholics  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  been  stiirving  on  the  bare 
mountains  of  Connaugbt  and  Donnegal, 
began  to  venture  back  to  the  pleasant  val- 
leys where  their  fathers  had  dwelt,  and 
•offered  to  become  tenants  to  deserted 
farms.  Landlords  accepted  these  tenants 
for  want  of  Protestants,  and  they  were 
followed  by  others.  Protestant  farmers 
were  thus  exposed  to  competition,  to  the 


manifest  injury  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  much  ill-feeling  and  some  violent  col- 
lisions had  been  the  consequence.  At 
length,  in  1784,  the  Protestants  formed 
themselves  in  Armagh  County  into  a 
secret  association,  calling  itself  "  Peep-of- 
Day  Boys,"  in  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
repairing  at  that  hour  to  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics,  dragging  them  out  of  bed,  and 
otherwise  maltreating  them.  Even  the 
furious  Protestant  partisan.  Sir  Hichard 
Musgrave,  gives  this  account  of  the  ban- 
ditti in  question :—"  They  visited  the 
houses  of  their  antagonists  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning  to  search  for  arms, 
and  it  is  most  certain  that  in  doing  so 
they  often  committed  the  most  wanton 
outrages,  insulting  their  persons  and 
breaking  their  furniture,'*  etc.  Of 
course  human  nature  could  not  en- 
dure this  treatment,  and  the  Catholics 
of  Armagh  formed  a  counter-associa- 
tion, which  they  called  by  a  name  quite 
as  descriptive  as  the  other,  **  The  Defend- 
ers." Many  encounters  soon  took  place, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers ; 
but  as  the  Catholics  were  then  greatly  a 
minority  of  the  x>opuIation  of  the  county, 
were  very  poor,  and  could  scarcely  pro- 
cure any  arms,  which,  besides,  it  was 
against  the  law  for  them  to  possess,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  advantage  rested 
generally,  though  not  always,  with  the 
Protestant  aggressors. 

Either  for  the  purpose  or  under  the 
pretence  of  checking  the  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence and  outrage,  in  the  year  recourse 
again  was  had  to  the  raising  of  some  Vo- 
lunteer corps,  by  way  of  strengthening,  as 
it  was  said,  the  arm  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  Volunteer  corps,  into  which 
they  refused  to  admit  any  Catholic, 
should  not  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  De- 
fenders than  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys; 
for  although  they  should  not  have  shown 
favour  or  affection  to  any  description  of 
men  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
yet  it  was  the  first  part  of  their  duty  to 
disarm  the  Defenders  (being  Papists), 
and  in  their  arms  had  they  for  some  time 
found  their  only  safety  and  defence 
against  their  antagonists.  Some  occa- 
sional conflicts  happened  both  between 
the  Defenders  and  Peep-of-Day  Bojs, 
and  between  the  Defenders  and  the  Vo- 
lunteers. As  a  corps  of  Volunteers,  in 
going  to  church  at  Armagh,  passed  by  a 
Catholic  chapel,  a  quarrel  arose  with 
some  of  the  congregation,  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  Volunteers.  After  service, 
instead  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  in- 
sult by  taking  another  route,  the  Volun- 
teers procured  arms,  returned  to  the  spot, 
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and  a  conflict  ensued  in  which  they  killed 
some  of  the  Catholic  congregation.  In 
consequence  of  these  rencounters,  and  the 
Defenders  procuring  and  retaining  what 
firearms  they  could,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  governor  of  the  county,  and  the 
g^and  jury,  published  a  manifesto  against 
all  Papists  who  should  assemble  in  arms, 
and  also  against  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  disarm  them  without  legal 
authority.  In  addition  to  these  efforts, 
some  of  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  sought 
also  to  disarm  their  antagonists  by 
means  of  the  law;  they  accordingly 
indicted  some  of  the  Defenders  at  the 
summer  assizes  of  1788 ;  but  Baron 
Hamilton  quashed  the  indictments,  and 
dismissed  both  parties  with  an  impressive 
exhortation  to  live  in  peace  and  brotherly 
love.  The  Defenders  about  this  time 
were  charged  with  openly  sending  chal- 
lenges both  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and 
the  Volunteers  to  meet  them  in  the  field  ; 
the  fact  was,  that  the  Defenders  certainly 
did  look  upon  them  both  as  one  common 
enemy  combined  to  defeat  and  oppress 
them :  whilst,  therefore,  this  open  hosti- 
lity between  the  two  parties  subsisted  and 
rankled  under  the  daily  festering  sore  of 
celigious  acrimony,  the  Defenders,  who 
Knew  themselves  armed  against  law, 
though  in  self-defence  against  the  Peep- 
of-Day  Boys,  became  the  more  anxious  to 
bring  their  antagonists  to  an  open  trial  of 
strength,  rather  than  remain  victims  to 
the  repeated  outrages  of  their  domiciliary 
visits,  or  other  attempts  to  disarm  them. 
Thus  a  private  squabble  between  x)casants 
gradually  swelled  into  a  village  brawl, 
and  ended  in  the  religious  war  of  a  whole 
district. 

These  Protestant  Pccp-of-Day  Boys 
were  called  also  "  Protestant  Boys,"  and 
in  some  districts  '*  Wreckers."  The  asso- 
ciation of  these  plundering  banditti  after- 
wards developed  itself  into  the  too-famous 
organisation  of  "Orangemen,"  which  in 
our  own  day  has  counted  among  its  ac- 
complices an  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  has 
made  riots  in  Canada,  and  has  wrecked 
Catholic  churches  and  burned  convents  in 
the  United  States. 

King  George  the  Third,  who  never  had 
much  mind,  this  year  lost  the  little  he 
had,  and  was  pronounced  insane  by  the 
court  physicians.  Then  at  once  arose  the 
question  of  the  regency.  The  Prince  of 
Wak'S  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age  ; 
and  was  associated  politically  and  socially 
with  Whigs  ;  an  association  by  no  means 
creditable  to  them.  But  though  not  cre- 
ditable, it  might  be  useful  to  his  friends, 
if  he  were  now  to  be  recognised  regent, 
with  full  powers  of  royalty.    On  the  other 


hand,  Mr.  Pitt  and  ^the  Tories  saw  con- 
stitutional objections.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  an  examination 
of  constitutional  precedents,  inasmuch  as 
the  minister  knew  there  were  no  prece 
dents  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  contended 
that  the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full 
age,  could  and  ought  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  royalty  by  his  own  inherent 
right :  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  during  the- 
sovereign's  natural  life,  the  heir  apparent 
was  DO  more  entitled  to  the  regency  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
it  was  "  little  less  than  treason  "  to  affirm 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the 
Whig  view  of  the  subject ;  that  is,  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  prince  to  regency 
with  full  powers.  The  administration, 
however,  was  quite  sure  of  a  majority  in 
both  Houses  ;  and  this  availed  more  than 
all  the  constitutional  arguments  in  the 
world. 

The  whole  question  could  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  Irish  nation ;  be- 
cause whoever  should  be  king  or  regent  in 
England,  the  course  of  British  govern- 
ment in  this  coimtry  would  have  con- 
tinued precisely  the  same,  so  far  as  any 
real  interest  of  the  people  was  concerned ; 
but  there  were,  unhappily,  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  Ireland  also ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  ever  since,  the  Irish  parties  at- 
tached themselves  to  their  resx>ective 
party  connections  in  England.  It  was 
known  also  that  the  powerful  interests  of 
the  houses  of  Leinster,  Shannon,  and 
Tyrone,  the  Fitzgeralds,  Boyles,  and 
Beresfords  were  Whigs  ;  being,  not  unna- 
turally, attached  to  the  party  which  had 
supported  in  England  the  claim  of  Ireland 
to  legislative  independence.  Some  states- 
men, therefore,  very  soon  saw  the  proba- 
bility of  a  collision  between  the  two  Par- 
liaments upon  the  regency.  Indiscreet 
anticipations  of  such  a  difference  had  al- 
ready been  expressed  in  debate.  Lord 
Loughborough,  for  example,  who  took  the- 
lead  of  opposition  in  the  Peers,  amongst 
other  arguments  in  support  of  the  prince's 
inherent  right,  strongly  urged  the  incon- 
veniency  and  mischief  which  might  arise 
from  the  contrary  doctrine,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Ireland.  Was  it 
remembered,  said  his  lordship,  that  a 
neighbouring  kingdom  stood  connected 
with  us,  and  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  If  once  the  rule  of 
regular  succeseion  were  departed  from 
by  the  two  Houses,  how  were  they 
sure  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
would  acknowledge  the  regent  whon* 
the  two  Houses  would  take  upon  them- 
selves to    elect.      The    probability  was. 
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that  the  neighbonring  kingdom  would 
depart,  in  consequence  of  our  departure, 
from  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession, 
sDd  choose  a  regent  of  their  own,  which 
mast  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment. 

But  in  answer  to  this  part  of  Lord 
Loughborough's  speech,  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  lamented  that  any  remarks 
should  have  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  respecting  Ireland,  because 
he  considered  them  as  not  unlikely,  Spar- 
gert  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas  !  Such  vague 
and  loose  suggestions  could  answer  no 
useful  purpose,  but  might  produce  very 
mischievous  consequences.  He  declar^ 
that  he  had  every  reliance  on  the  known 
loyalty,  good  sense,  and  aJfection  of  that 
country,  and  felt  no  anxiety  on  the  dan- 
ger of  Ireland's  acting  improperly. 

In  fact,  after  long  and  violent  debates 
in  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  Mr. 
Pitt*8  measure  of  a  limited  regency  was 
carried  in  England.  The  limitations  were 
indeed  very  great,  as  the  regent's  power 
was  not  to  extend  to  "  the  granting  of  any 
office  in  reversion,  or  to  granting  for  any 
other  term  than  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, any  pension  or  any  office  whatever, 
except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  nor  to  the 
granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
peerage."  While  the  debates  in  England 
were  pending,  peremptory  instructions 
were  received  by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, to  procure  (with  "  unlimited  dis- 
cretion" as  to  the  means)*  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  a  formal  recognition,  that 
whomsoever  Great  Britain  should  ap- 
point as  regent,  should,  ipso  facto^  be  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  with  all  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  the  regent 
in  Great  Britain,  with  peremptory  orders 
to  convene  the  Parliament  the  instant  his 
excellency  could  answer  for  a  majority 
for  carrying  such  recognition.  Unusual 
exertions  to  gain  over  the  members  to 
that  point  were  used  by  all  the  means 
which  the  Castle  influence,  aided  r.t  that 
time  by  the  British  treasury,  could  com- 
mand. Threats  also  were  circulated,  and 
generally  credited  (not  rashly,  as  experi- 
ence afterwards  proved)  that  whoever, 
possessing  place  or  pension,  should  vote 
against  the  minister,  would  forfeit  or  be 
deprived.  Yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  canvass  of  the  Castle  would  fail  of 
success  on  this  important  and  perilous 
occasion.    The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

•  This  statement  oonoerninjpr  "unlimited  dis- 
crotioi) "  it  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
a  Vf  ry  careful  and  conscientious  Inquirer.  BcHldes, 
if  th*r'iact  had  never  been  attirmed,  it  would  be  in 
iikclf  loo  prolMble  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 


had  grown  extremely  unpopular  amongst 
the  leaders  of  Irish  politics,  ^nd  it  was 
universally  believed  that  his  government 
was  going  to  be  of  very  short  duration. 
In  short,  it  was  previously  known  that 
Government  would  be  left  in  a  minority 
on  the  question ;  they  therefore  deferred 
the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  and  con- 
vened the  Parliament  only  on  the  5th  of 
February,  after  the  whole  plan  had  been 
settled  and  submitted  to  by  the  prince  in 
England.  On  an  emergency  so  pressing, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  who  at  no  time  had 
been  popular,  now  found  himself  impor- 
tuned and  harassed  beyond  bearing ;  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Montgomery  and 
Lord  Clifden,  who  held  lucrative  places 
under  Government,  brought  upon  him  a 
greedy  swarm  of  applicants,  who  imposed 
their  extortionate  demands  Mith  an  arro- 
gance in  proportion  to  the  value  now 
known  to  be  set  upon  a  single  vote  at  the 
Castle.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this 
lord-lieutenant,  with  all  his  **  unlimited 
discretion,"  had  not  places  and  pensions 
and  money  sufficient  to  insure  the  needful 
majorities.  If  the  Castle  majority  de- 
serted the  viceroy,  then  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count or  any  fault  on  his  part,  but  ratlier 
on  account  of  his  one  virtue,  which  they 
could  never  forgive— economy  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  In  a  debate  which  arose  in 
the  House  while  this  regency  question 
was  still  awaiting  decision,  and  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  made  the  subject  of 
severe  comment,  Mr.  Corry  admitted  a 
large  increase  of  salary  in  his  appoint- 
ment (surveyor  of  the  ordnance),  but 
could  at  the  same  time  show  some  savin[^s 
to  the  public  in  his  department  which 
would  fully  justify  whatever  alteration 
had  been  made :  the  intention  of  the 
alteration  was  to  place  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed above  the  little  arts  of  plunder  and 
peculation,  which  had  before  disgraced 
the  department,  much  to  the  public  loss. 
He  had  ever  opposed  the  extension  of 
pensions,  and  opposition  to  that  practice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  had 
accepted  of  office ;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  deserved 
censure  because  a  bill  to  limit  pensions 
had  been  opposed  in  his  adniinistratioii. 
The  majority  of  the  House  stood  pleiljjed 
to  oppose  the  bill ;  but  the  marquis  had 
not  added  a  pension  to  the  list.  This  was 
not  indeed  altogether  correct ;  as  he  had 
agreed  to  a  pension  of  i)2000  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Orde,  of  the  **  Commercial  Proposi- 
tions." Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  same  debaie, 
said,  "The  expenses  of  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  were  accompanied  with  tho 
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most  extraordinary  professions  of  eco- 
nomy, an(i  censures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  that  immediately  preceded 
him  ;  he  had  exclaimed  ap^ainst  the  pen- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  man 
accessible  undoubtedly  to  applications, 
but  the  most  disinterested  man  on  earth, 
and  one  ^vhose  noble  nature  demanded 
some,  but  receiyed  no  indulgence  from 
the  rigid  principles  or  professions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  lie  exclaimed 
against  his  pensions,  and  he  confirmed 
then) :  he  resisted  motions  made  to  dis- 
allow some  of  them  ;  and  he  finally  agreed 
to  a  pension  for  Mr.  Orde  the  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
whose  extravagance  was  at  once  the  object 
of  his  invective  and  his  bounty:  he  re- 
sisted his  pension,  if  report  says  true ;  and 
having  sliown  that  it  was  against  his  con- 
science, he  submitted.  Mr.  Orde  can 
never  forgive  the  marquis  the  charges 
made  against  the  man  he  thought  proper 
to  reward  :  the  public  will  never  forgive 
the  pension  given  to  a  man  the  marquis 
thought  proper  to  condemn."  What  was 
even  worse  than  this,  and  what  the  Castle 
statesmen  of  that  day  could  still  less  for- 
give, it  appears,  from  the  same  speech  of 
Mr.  Graltan,  that  "  while  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  professing  a  disinterested 
regard  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  he 
dispo-od  of  the  best  reversion  in  Ireland 
to  his  own  family  i  the  only  family  in  the 
world  that  could  not  with  decency  receive 
it.  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  not  with  decency  dispose  of  it 
to  tliem." 

After  this  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  the  high  and  migiity  aristocratic 
houses  of  Ireland,  with  all  their  train  and 
influence,  abandoned  the  Castle  in  this 
important  crisis.  Mr.  Grattan,  of  course, 
and  most  of  the  Patriot  minority,  would 
have  voted  with  the  English  Whigs  at 
any  rate.  It  is  just  to  admit  that  many 
of  the  Irish  Whigs  would  have  done  the 
same,  independently  of  all  considerations 
of  interest  and  patronage;  but  when  to 
tliese  powerful  parties  was  added  the 
crowd  of  political  merchants  and  vote- 
sellers  who  could  not  hope  to  be  paid,  or 
to  be  paid  enough,  it  h  not  strange  that 
the  ••  king's  business"  was  not  efficiently 
done. 

The  11th  of  February,  1789,  was  the 
rrreat  day  of  contest  upon  the  Regency  of 
Irfiaiid  :  ^Ir.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Pitzgibbon 
too'v  the  Uiul  on  the  opposite  sides:  the 
Ilou-e  l^eing  in  committee  on  the  state  of 
tiie  nation,  after  some  preliminary  con- 
ver>.'itiun,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  Castle 
was  (aiididiy  avowed  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  had  stated  the  plan  of  the 
Castle  to  be  limitation  and  a  bill.  He 
proposed  to  name  for  the  regency  of  that 
realm,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  in  that  they  perfectly  agreed, 
and  only  followed  the  most  decided 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  they 
were  clear,  and  had  been  so  from  the  first, 
that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ought,  and  must  be  the  regent; 
but  they  were  also  clear,  that  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  ftill  regal  power; 
plenitude  of  royal  power.  The  limitations, 
which  a  certain  member  proposed  to  im- 
pose, were  suggested  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve a  servile  imitation  of  the  proceedings 
of  another  country,  not  in  the  choice  of  a 
regent,  which  was  a  common  concern,  but 
in  the  particular  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, which  were  not  a  common  concern, 
but  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
different  countries.  The  bill,  or  instru- 
ment which  he  called  a  bill,  was  sug- 
gested on  an  opinion,  that  an  Irish  act  of 
Parliament  might  pass  without  a  king  in 
a  situation  to  give  the  royal  assent,  and 
without  a  regent  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  his  place. 
The  idea  of  limitation,  he  conceived  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  necessary  power  of 
Government ;  the  idea  of  bis  bill  was  an 
attack  on  the  King  of  Ireland.  They 
had  heard  the  Castle  dissenting  from 
their  suggestion.  It  remained  for  them  to 
take  the  business  out  of  their  hands,  and 
confide  the  custody  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant matter  to  men  more  constitutional 
and  respectable.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  and  not  the  Castle,  should  take 
the  leading  part  in  this  great  duty.  The 
country  gentlemen,  who  procured  the 
constitution,  should  nominate  the  regent. 
He  should  submit  to  them  the  proceedings 
they  intended  in  the  discharge  of  that 
great  and  necessary  duty.  Mr.  Grattan 
contended  that  the  proper  course  was  not 
a  bill,  but  an  address,  citing  the  authority 
of  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on 
the  abdication  of  King  James. 

Mr.  Conolly  then  rose  and  said,  that  on 
that  melancholy  occasion,  which  every 
gentleman  in  and  out  of  office  lamented, 
and  none  more  sincerely  than  he  did,  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  two  Houses  to 
put  into  the  kingly  office  a  substitute  for 
their  beloved  sovereign ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  mind,  which  was  to  make 
that  substitute  the  illustrious  person  who 
had,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  interest  in 
preserving  the  prerogative  of  the  crowu 
and  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

He  entirely  coincided  in  tlie  plan  Mr. 
Grattan  had  proposed,  because  ho  was 
convinced  it  was  consonant  to  the  consti- 
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tation,  and  such  as  his  royal  highness,  to 
whom  he  should  then  move  an  address, 
most  necessarily  approve.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  unanimous  on  the  occasion.  He 
therefore  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

^R^vtd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  this  realm, 
daring  the  continuation  of  his  majesty's 
present  indisposition,  and  no  longer,  and 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Hegent 
ol  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  to 
exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prero- 
jratives  to  the  crown  and  government 
thereof  belonging." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby. 

Several  of  the  former  friends  of  the 
Castle  supported  the  address,  when  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  (who  was  still  attorney-gene- 
ral, afterwards  Earl  of  Clare)  rose  to 
oppose  it.  He  made  this  question,  as  he 
made  every  question,  an  occasion  to  in- 
culcate the  idea  of  a  legislative  union, 
wluch  was  even  then  his  great  political 
aim,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  he 
attained  it. 

He  maintained  that  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land and  the  crown  of  England  were 
inseparably  and  indissolubly  united :  and 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  perfectly 
and  totally  independent  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  first  position  was  their  security; 
the  second  was  their  freedom  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  talked  any  other  language  than 
that,  they  either  tended  to  the  separation 
of  the  crowns,  or  to  the  subjugation  of 
their  Parliament;  they  invaded  either 
their  security  or  their  liberty;  in  fact, 
the  only  security  of  their  liberty  was  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  gen- 
tlemen who  risked  breaking  the  connec- 
tion, must  make  up  their  minds  to  a 
union.  God  forbid  he  should  ever  see 
that  day ;  but  if  ever  the  day  on  which  a 
separation  should  be  attempted  should 
come,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  embrace  a 
union  rather  than  a  separation. 

Under  the  Duke  of  Portland*s  govern- 
ment the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  stated 
to  be  : 

The  alarming  usurpation  of  the  British 
Parliament ; 

A  perpetual  mutiny  bill ; 

And  the  powers  assumed  by  the  privy 
council.  • 

These  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in 
redressing  them  tliey  passed  a  law  repeal- 
ing part  of  Poynings*.  By  their  new  law 
tLey  enacted,  that  all  bills,  which  should 


pass  the  two  Houses  in  Ireland,  should  be 
certified  into  England,  and  returned  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  without  any 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  what- 
soever, should  pass  into  law,  and  no  other. 
By  this  they  made  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land essentially  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary on  the  passing  of  laws  in  Ireland : 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  first  certi- 
fying it  into  England,  and  having  it 
returned  under  the  great  seal  in  that 
kingdom,  insomuch  that  were  the  King 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  come  in  per- 
son, and  to  reside  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not  pass  a  bill  without  its  being  first 
certified  to  his  regent  in  England,  who 
must  return  it  under  the  seal  of  that 
kingdom  before  his  majesty  could  even 
in  person  assent  to  it.  That  if  the 
House  should  by  force  of  an  address, 
upon  the  instant,  and  without  any  com 
munication  with  England,  invest  a  regent 
with  powers  undefined,  when  the  moment 
of  reflection  came,  it  would  startle  the 
boldest  adventurers  in  England ;  and  then 
he  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  langua^o 
they  held  with  England  in  the  day  they 
asserted  their  freedom :  "  Perpetual  con- 
nection; common  fortune;  we  will  rise 
or  fkll  with  England ;  we  will  share  her 
liberty,  and  we  will  share  her  fate."  Did 
gentlemen  recollect  the  arguments  used  in 
England  to  justify  the  fourth  proposition 
of  the  commercial  treaty  ?  Ireland,  said 
they,  having  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
may  think  fit  to  carry  on  a  commerce,  and 
regulate  her  trade  by  laws  different  from, 
perhaps  contradictory  to,  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  How  well  founded  that 
observation  was,  they  would  prove,  if 
they  seized  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  of  differing  from  Great  Britain  on 
a  great  imperial  question ;  certainly  if  it 
be  the  scheme  to  differ  on  all  imperial 
questions,  and  if  that  be  abetted  by  men 
of  great  authority,  they  meant  to  drive 
them  to  a  union^  and  the  method  they  took 
was  certainly  more  effectual  to  sweep 
away  opposition,  than  if  all  the  sluices  of 
corruption  were  opened  together,  and 
deluged  the  country's  representatives :  for 
it  was  certain  nothing  less  than  the  alter- 
native of  separation  could  ever  force  a 
union. 

Suppose  the  prince  did  not  accept  the 
regency  in  England;  suppose  their  ad- 
dress should  reach  him  before  he  was 
actually  invested  with  royal  powers  in 
England,  in  what  situation  would  you  put 
him  ?  They  would  call  on  him,  in  defi- 
ance of  two  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
made  the  crowns  inseparable,  to  dethrone 
the  king  his  father.  They  would  call 
upon  him  to  do  an  act  now,  at  which 
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hereafter  his  nature  would  revolt.  They 
were  false  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  should  advise  him  to  receive  an  ad- 
dress, that  might  give  him  cause  to  curse 
the  hand  which  presented  it.  He  knew 
that  liberties  indecent  in  the  extreme  had 
been  taken  with  the  name  of  that  august 
personage.  He  knew  it  had  been  whis- 
pered that  every  man  who  should  vote 
against  the  address  would  be  considered 
as  voting  against  him  and  treating  him 
with  disrespect ;  but  if  any  man  had  had 
the  guilt  and  folly  to  poison  his  mind  with 
such  an  insinuation,  he  trusted  to  his  good 
sense  to  distinguish  his  friends ;  he  would 
trust  to  his  good  sense  to  determine 
whether  they  were  his  friends  who  wished 
to  guard  the  imperial  rights  of  the  British 
crown,  or  they  who  would  stake  them 
upon  the  momentary  and  impotent  tri- 
imiph  of  an  English  party.  What  matter 
to  the  prince  whether  he  received  royal 
authority  by  bill  or  by  address?  Was 
there  a  man  who  would  presume  to  libel 
him,  and  to  assert  that  the  success  of  that 
measure  would  be  a  triumph  to  him  ? 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceeding 
which,  independent  of  every  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  did  in  his  mind  make  it  highly 
reprehensible,  and  that  was,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  formal  appeal  from  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland. 
Bespecting  the  parties  who  made  that 
appeal,  he  should  say  nothing;  but  al- 
though there  might  be  much  dignity  on 
their  part  in  receiving  the  appeal,  he 
could  not  see  any  strong  symptoms  of 
wisdom  in  it,  because  by  so  doing  he 
should  conceive  we  must  inevitably  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  disunion  between 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
though  he  did  not  by  any  means  desire  of 
the  Parliament  of  that  country  implicitly 
to  follow  the  Parliament  of  England,  he 
should  suppose  it  rather  a  wise  maxim  for 
Ireland  always  to  concur  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  unless  for  very 
strong  reasons  indeed  they  were  obliged 
to  differ  from  it.  If  it  were  to  be  a  point 
of  Irish  dignity  to  differ  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  show  their  independ- 
ence, he  very  much  feared  that  sober  men 
in  that  country  who  had  estates  to  lose 
would  soon  become  sick  of  independence. 
The  fact  was  that,  constituted  as  it  was, 
the  Government  of  that  country  never 
could  go  on  unless  they  followed  Great 
Britain  implicitly  in  all  regulations  of 
imperial  policy.  The  independence  of 
their  Parliament  was  their  freedom;  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England  was 
their  security  for  their  freedom;  and 
gentlemen  who  professed  themselves  that 
night  advocates  for  the  independence  of 


the  Irish  crown  were  advocates  for  its 
separation  from  England. 

They  should  agree  with  England  in 
three  points—one  king,  one  law,  one  re- 
ligion; they  should  keep  these  great 
objects  steadily  in  view,  and  act  like 
wise  men.  If  they  made  the  Prince  of 
Wales  their  regent,  and  granted  him  the 
plenitude  of  power,  in  God's  name  let  it 
be  done  by  bill,  otherwise  be  saw  such 
danger  that  he  deprecated  the  measure 
proposed.  He  called  npon  the  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  that  that  was  not 
a  time  to  think  of  every  twopenny  griev- 
ance, every  paltry  disappointment  sus- 
tained at  the  Castle  of  Dublin;  if  any 
man  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  viceroy, 
and  chose  to  compose  a  philippic  on  the 
occasion,  let  him  give  it  on  the  debate  of 
a  turnpike  bill,  where  it  would  not  be  so 
disgraceful  to  the  man  who  uttered  it,  and 
to  those  who  would  not  listen  to  him,  as 
it  would  be  on  the  present  occasion. 

On  the  17th  the  address  was  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses.  Its  principal 
clause  was  in  these  words: — 

"We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to 
request  that  your  royal  highness  will  be 
pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  government 
of  this  realm  during  the  continuation  of 
his  majesty's  present  indisposition,  and 
no  longer ;  and  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise 
and  administer,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal 
powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives  to 
the  crown  and  government  thereof  belong- 
ing." 

On  the  19th  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
lord-lieutenant,  requesting  him  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  prince.  He  refused  to  do 
so.  On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Grattan 
moved  in  the  House,  "  that  his  excellency 
the  lord-lieutenant  having  thought  proper 
to  decline  to  transmit  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  com- 
petent number  of  members  be  appointed 
by  this  House  to  present  the  said  address 
to  his  royal  highness." 

This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  concurred, 
and  named  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont  to  accompany  the 
members  of  the  other  House  who  should 
be  appointed  to  join  them  in  presenting 
the  address. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  "that  it  be 
Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant*s  answer  to  lx)th  Houses  of 
Parliament,  requesting  him  to  transmit 
their  address  to  his  lioval  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  ill  adviscvl,  contains 
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an  unwarrantable  and  nnconstitntional 
censnTe  on  the  pToceedings  of  both  Hoiues 
<d  Piriiament,  and  attempts  to  question 
thenndoiabted  rij^hts  and  pririleges  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 
mons of  Lreland." 

On  the  26th  of  Pebmary,  the  committee 
•f  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  having 
srriTed  in  London,  proceeded  to  Carlton 
House  and  presented  the  address.  They 
were  most  graciouslj  receired,  but  two 
days  before  &e  king  had  reooTered  from 
his  malady.  It  was  thus  unnecessary  for 
the  prince  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
offer  made  to  him  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
aaent.  He  congratulated  them  on  the 
happy  change  in  his  majesty's  health,  and 
assmted  them  of  the  *<  gntitude  and  affec- 
to  the  loyal  and  generous  people  of  Ire- 
land which  he  felt  indelibly  imprinted  on 
his  heart."  This  dangerous  dispute  was 
thus  ended  for  that  time.  Its  dangers 
were  twofold.  Pirst,  the  prince  might 
haye  refused  the  regency  with  limited 
powers ;  in  that  case  the  English  Parlia- 
ment would  certainly  hare  made  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  prince  might  have  accepted 
the  Irish  regency  with  unlimited  powers ; 
there  would  then  hare  been  two  regents, 
and  two  teparaU  kingdoms.  Secondly, 
the  prince  might  have  accepted  the  re- 
gency precisely  on  the  terms  offered  him 
in  each  conntry ;  he  would  then  have  been 
a  regent  with  limited  powers  in  England, 
and  with  full  royal  prerogative  in  Ireland, 
unable  to  create  a  peer  in  England,  but 
wiUi  power  to  swamp  the  House  with  new 
peerages  in  Ireland ;  unable  to  reward  his 
friends  with  certain  grants,  pensions,  and 
offices  in  England,  but  able  to  quarter 
them  all  upon  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
The  peril  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  fully  appreciated,  both  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  by  his  able  coadjutor  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon.  They  drew  from  it  an  argu- 
ment for  the  total  annihilation  of  Ireland 
by  a  legislative  union.  Others  who  watched 
events  with  equal  attention,  found  in  it  a 
still  sounder  argument  for  total  separa- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1789. 

Unpopulsiity  of  Baeklngham.— FormatJoa  of  sn 
Irish  duoracter.— Efforts  of  Patrioto  In  Parli«- 
meBt.^AII  in  valn^— Purchasing  TotM.-~Cornip- 
tioa^-Wbig  Clob.r-Lord  Clare  oo  Whig  Clnb.— 
Baddngham  leaTealrelaod.— PenaionUsL— Peep- 
of-Day  Boys  and  D«f«ndsra^— Westmoreland, 
Vteenqr-^Uns^sUiBg  efforts  against  cormption. 
—Material  prospertty^King  WOllamli  Birthday. 
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lasLAXD  may  possibly  have  had  worse 
vioeroyi  than  toe  Mwquia  of  Backing- 


ham  ;  but  scarcely  one  so  intensely  un- 
popular. He  was  parsimonious  and  ex- 
travagant—that is,  he  saved  pennies,  and 
squandered  thousands  of  pounds ;  yet  did 
not  squander  them  on  the  right  persons. 
He  talked  economy  and  practised  the 
most  reckless  profusion,  yet  in  an  under- 
hand, indirect  manner,  which  made  him 
no  friends  and  many  enemies.  In  manner 
he  was  extremely  reserved,  whether  from 
pride  or  from  a  natural  coldness  of  dispo- 
sition. In  short,  he  was  in  every  way 
unsuited  to  the  Irish  temperament:  for 
there  had  lately  been  formed  gradually  a 
marked  Irish  character,  even  amongst  the 
Protestant  colonists  before  the  era  of  In- 
dependence, and  still  more  notably  since 
that  time.  Gentlemen  bom  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  all  whose  interests  and  associa- 
tions were  here,  no  longer  called  them- 
selves Englishmen  bom  in  Ireland,  as 
Swift  had  done.  The  same  powerful  assi- 
milating influence  which  had  formerly 
made  the  Norman  settlers,  Geraldines 
and  De  Burghs  **more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  "  after  two  or  three  generations,  had 
now  also  acted  more  or  less  upon  the  very 
Cromwellians  and  WilUamites ;  and  there 
was  recognisable  in  the  whole  character 
and  bearing  even  of  the  Protestants  a 
certain  da&  of  that  generosity,  levity, 
impetuosity,  and  recklessness  which  have 
marked  the  Celtic  race  since  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  capable  of  the  most 
outrageous  depravity  and  of  the  highest 
honour  and  rectitude ;  of  the  most  inso- 
lent, ostentatious  venality  and  cormption, 
as  well  as  of  the  noblest,  proudest  inde- 
pendence. The  formation  of  this  modem 
composite  Irish  character  is  of  course 
attributable  to  the  gradual  amalgamation 
of  the  privileged  Protestant  colonists  with 
the  converted  Irish,  who  had  from  time  to 
time  conformed  to  the  established  church, 
to  save  their  estates,  or  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  non-conforming 
neighbours.  This  was  a  large  and  in- 
creasing element  in  the  Protestant  colony 
ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  of 
such  families  came  the  Currans,  Dalys, 
Doyles,  ConoUys,  as  well  as  the  higher 
names  CNeil,  O'Brien,  Burke,  Roche, 
Fitzpatrick.  The  ancesters  of  theoe 
families,  in  abandoning  their  Catholic 
faith,  could  not  let  out  all  their  Celtic 
blood,  and  that  blood  permeated  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  and  often  broke 
out  and  showed  its  origin,  even  in  men 
partly  of  English  descent,  or  at  least  of 
En^ish  names.  Grattan,  for  example,  in 
the  character  of  his  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment, was  as  purely  Celtic  as  Curran  him- 
self. In  tmth  it  had  become  very  difficult 
to  determine  Uie  ethnological  distinct  .u«i 
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between  the  inhabitant!  of  this  island; 
and  sarnames  had  long  ceised  to  be  a  safe 
guide:  becaoseerer  since  the  ''Statutes 
of  Kilkenny*  in  the  16th  century,  thou- 
sands of  Iiish  families,  especially  of  those 
nriding  nesr  or  in  the  Knglish  Pale,  bad 
changed  their  names  in  obedience  to  those 
statutes,  that  they  might  liave  the  benefit 
of  the  English  law  in  their  dealings  with 
the  people  of  the  Pale.  They  had  assumed 
surnames,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute, 
either  from  some  trade  or  calling,  as 
Miller,  Taylor,  Smith,— or  fipom  some 
plaoe»  as  Trim^  Slane,  Qalway,— or  from 
some  colour,  as  Gray,  Green,  White, 
Brown.  Gradually  their  original  dan- 
names  were  lost;  and  it  soon  became 
their  interest  to  keep  up  no  tradition  even 
of  Uieir  Irish  descent.  Of  one  of  the 
families  in  this  category,  undoubtedly 
came  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  intecsely 
Irish  nature  is  a  much  surer  guide  to  his 
origin  than  the  trade-surname  of  Gold- 
smith adopted  under  the  statute. 

It  has  been  said  that  surnames  were  no 
sure  guide  to  origin ;  but  in  one  direction 
surnames  were,  and  are,  nearly  infallible: 
— a  Celtic  surname  is  a  sure  indication  of 
Celtic  blood,  because  nobody  ever  had  any 
Interest  in  assuming  or  retaining  such  a 
patronymic,  all  the  interests  and  tempter 
tions  being  the  other  way.  But  an  English 
aumame  is  no  indication  at  all  of  English 
desesnt,becaasefor  several  centuries — ^first 
lUMter  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny,  after- 
mods  under  the  more  grievous  pressure 
€f  the  Penal  Code,  all  possible  worldly 
iaducenwBits  were  held  out  to  Irishmen  to 
take  finfi^ish  names,  and  forget  their 
own.* 

lYom  so  laige  a  mingling  of  the  Celtic 
element,  eren  in  the  exclusive  Protestant 
colony,  had  resulted  the  v^  marked 
Irish  character  which  was  noticed,  thou^ 
not  with  complacency,  by  English  writers 
of  that  period ;  and  to  this  character  the 
cold,  dry,  and  narrow  Aiarquis  of  Buck- 
ingham was  altogether  abhorrent.  During 
the  agitation  of  the  regency  question,  ho 
had  fiucoeeded  in  creating  two  new  offices 
of  great  emolument— one  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  excise  and  revenue  board,  which 
prorided  a  place  for  a  Beresf ord ;  another 
by  appointing  an  additional  commissioner 
to  the  Stamp-Office.  **  About  this  time 
also,"  aa  Mr.  Plowdcn  says  malidoualy, 

•  It  woald  b«  s  cnrlou  etady  to  Crsoe  the  history 
cf  Iriah  family  names.  For  Um  fint  three  centuries 
after  the  Korman  Inraslon  vnder  Benry  XL,  tlie 
Morement  was  quite  In  an  eppMlla  dlieothm,  aad 
De  Bmvhs  became  Mao  WlUnai,  De  Bermini^ 
bams,  Hao  Feorois,  the  Fltsiixaea,  Jise  Mahoos; 
and  Norman  barons  became  chlefa  of  dons,  forgot 
both  French  and  English,  rode  witbeot  stinopa, 
and  kept  the  upper  Up  ushavto. 


'*  his  excellency  found  it  necessary  to  re> 
store  to  the  officers  in  barracka  their 
wonted  allowance  of  firing  which,  in  a 
former  fit  of  anbaltem  economy,  be  had 
stopped  from  them.  This  pitiful  stoppage 
had  been  laid  on  to  the  great  discontent 
of  the  army,  and  being  very  ungraciously 
removed,  the  alleviation  was  reoetved 
without  gratitude."  Mr  Orattan,  in  a 
debate  on  this  administration,  says — 

**  His  great  objection  to  the  Maxquia 
of  Buckingham  was  not  merely  that  he 
had  been  a  jobber,  but  a  jobber  in  a  mask. 
His  objection  was  not  merely  that  his  ad- 
ministaition  had  been  expensive,  but  that 
his  expenses  were  accompanied  with 
hypocrisy;  it  was  the  affectation  of 
economy,  attended  with  a  grnt  deal  of 
good,  comfortable,  substantial  jobbing  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  That  led  to 
another  measure  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham winch  was  the  least  ceremonious^ 
and  the  most  sordid  and  scandalous  act 
of  self-interest,  attended  with  the  sacrifice 
of  all  public  decorum ;  he  meant  the  dis- 
posal of  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  the 
chief  remembrancer  to  his  brother,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  office  in  the 
kingdom,  given  in  reversion  to  an  ab- 
sentee with  a  great  patronage,  and  a  com- 
pensation annexed.  That  most  sordid 
and  shameless  act  was  committed  exactly 
about  the  time  when  the  kingdom  waa 
charged  with  great  pensions  for  the  bring- 
ing home,  as  it  was  termed,  absentee  em- 
ployments. That  bringing  home  absentee 
employments  was  a  monstrous  job;  the 
kingdom  paid  the  value  of  the  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  more;  she  paid  the 
value  of  the  tax  also.  The  pensioner  so 
paid  was  then  suffered  to  sell  both  to  a 
resident  who  was  free'  from  the  tax ;  he 
was  then  pennitted  to  substitute  new  and 
young  lives  in  the  place  of  his  own,  and 
then  permitted  to  make  a  new  account 
against  the  country,  and  to  receive  a 
further  .compensation,  which  he  was  suf- 
fered in  the  same  manner  to  dispose  of." 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  part  owing  to 
the  excessive  unpopularity  of  this  vice- 
roy that  the  short  remainder  of  his  govern- 
ment was  so  little  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  his  employers  in  liOndon,  and  that  the 
Patriots  were  able  to  gain  some  trifiin^^ 
advantages ;  not  indeed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  accomplish  a  single  reform  or  abate 
a  single  abuse,  but  at  least  to  sbake  the 
regular  venal  parliamentary  majorities 
and  alarm  the  Government.  As  tiie  lato 
gloomy  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  Irish 
administration  had  driven  many  gentle- 
men to  the  opposition  benches,  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  their  conversion ;  accord- 
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ingly,  on  the  9ad  of  Hazch,  1789,  heoffered 
to  the  Hoow  •  seaoiaiioo  which  he  thought 
abaohit^  iMMneirify  fzom  a  treniection 
which,  had  latdytekenpleee.  He  thought 
H  BBceceaiy  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
to  certain  princtplee  which  the 
,  with  whom  he  had  generally 
the  faonoor  to  coincide,  oouidered  as  the 
indiapenaable  condition  withont  which  no 
government  oonld  expect  their  sapport, 
aod  wfa|/Bh  the  present  GoTemment  had 


The  llzit  was  a  xeform  of  the  police. 
At  ptueout  the  institution  oonld  only  be 
eonsiderBd  aa  a  scheme  of  patronage  to 
the  Gartle,  and  cormption  to  the  city--a 
scheme  which  had  failed  to  answer  the 
end  oi  xvreserring  public  peace,  but  had 
fully  snooeeded  in  extending  the  influence 
ef  the  Castle. 

Another  principle  much  desired,  was  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  pensions  by  a  bill 
ttmihur  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  That 
principle,  he  said.  Lord  Buckingham  had 
resisted,  and  his  resistance  to  it  was  one 
great  cause  of  his  opposing  his  Gk>Tem- 
ment.  To  this  he  would  add  another 
principle,  the  restraining  rerenue  officers 
from  Toting  at  elections:  this,  he  ob- 
senred,  was  a  principle  of  the  British 
Parlianient,  and  it  was  certainly  more 
necessary  in  Ireland,  from  what  had 
lately  tidcen  place,  where^  by  a  certain 
union  of  family  interests,  counties  had 
become  boroughs,  and  those  boroughs  had 
become  private  property. 

But  the  principle  to  which  he  begged  to 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  House 
was,  that  of  prerenting  the  great  offices 
of  tiie  state  firom  being  giren  to  absen- 
tees :  that  was  a  principle  admitted  by  ail 
to  be  founded  in  national  right,  purchased 
by  libeial  compensation,  and  every  de-> 
partore  from  it  must  be  considered  aa  a 
•light  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, who  certainly  were  better  entitled 
to  the  places  of  honour  and  trust  in  their 
own  country,  than  any  absentee  could 
possibly  be ;  but  besides  the  slight  shown 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour,  of  profit,  and 
of  trust  on  absentees,  the  draft  of  money 
from  this  country,  the  institution  of  depu- 
aes  (a  second  establishment  unnecessary, 
wete  the  principals  to  reside),  the  double 
mflnenoe  arising  from  this  raised  the 
abuse  into  an  enormous  grievance.  Mr. 
Grattan  concluded  with  a  motion  to  con- 
demn this  last  practice. 

A  very  warm  debate  ensued,  in  which 
JCr.  Coriy  and  some  other  gentlemen 
admitted  the  principle  of  Hie  resolution, 
although  th^  opposed  its  passing,  because 
h  WEB.  a  censure   on  &e  Marquis  of 


Bnckingham.  To  get  rid  of  the  question, 
an  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  116  against  106.  Thus 
eariy  had  the  old  majority  began  to  fall 
into  their  former  ranks.  Still  the  supe- 
riority of  "votes  bore  no  proportion  to  200 
and  upwards,  of  which  this  former  full 
majorities  consisted.  Mr.  Grattan,  ac- 
cordingly, (m  the  following  day  (4th  of 
March)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU 
far  the  better  teeuring  the  freedom  of  election 
for  memberg  to  aerve  in  ParlMomnt^  hf  dis" 
Ming  certain  offieera  emphnfed  in  the  coUtc 
tion  or  management  of  hie  majeatife  reneam 
from  gioing  their  votee  at  such  election. 

But  none  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Grattan  could  be  carried  in  that 
House.  In  fact  the  deserting  members  of 
the  majority  were  soon  whipped  back  into 
their  ranks:  for  on  the  14th  of  March  the 
lord-lieutenant  made  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  officially  informing  them  of  the 
full  recovery  of  the  king.  It  was  inune- 
diately  iqyparent  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  agaiv 
supreme ;  and  it  was  even  intimated  very 
plainly  that  the  members  of  either  House 
who  had  concurred  in  the  address  to  the 
{Mince,  or  who  had  TOted  for  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  marquis,  should  be 
made  to  repent  of  their  votes. 

The  House  having  by  this  time  been 
nearly  marshalled  into  their  former  ranks. 
Mr.  Grattan  thought  it  useless  to  divide 
them  on  the  second  reading  of  the  place 
bill,  on  the  80th  of  April ;  it  was  n^a^ 
tived  without  a  division.  The  only  sub*- 
ject  particulariy  interesting  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  which  came  before  Parliament 
during  the  remainder  of  that  session,  was 
the  subject  of  tithes ;  Mr.  Grattan  having 
presented  to  the  House,  according  to 
order,  a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tithes  in  tiie  different  provinces  of  that 
kingdom,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  same:  he  followed  up  his 
motion  with  a  Tery  elaborate,  instructive, 
and  eloquent  speech  upon  this  important 
national  object.  The  House  adjourned 
from  the  8th  to  the  25th  of  May,  on  which 
day  the  lord-lieutenant  prorogued  the 
Parliament,  and  made  a  speech  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  without  a  word  of  reference  to 
any  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  session. 

The  administration,  alarmed  by  the 
late  symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  by  the 
renewed  combination  of  the  powerful 
aristocratic  houses,  as  exhibited  in  the 
proceedings  on  that  regency  question, 
now  set  itself  deliberately  to  purchase 
back  votes  in  detail,  and  again  to 
check  the  Irish  oligardiical  influence. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the 
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account  of  Lord  Towiuhend'a  adminis- 
tration, that  he,  at  a  rery  heavy 
expense  to  the  nation,  broke  up  an 
aristocracy  which  before  his  time  had 
monopolised  the  whole  power  of  the 
Commons,  and  regularly  bargained  for 
terms  with  every  new  representative  for 
managing  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  (and  no  man  knew  better)  now 
admitted  that  thu  manoeuvre  cott  the  nation 
upwardi  of  half  a  ndUion:  that  is,  that  he 
had  paid  or  granted  so  much  to  purchase 
that  majority  in  Parliament  by  which  he 
governed  to  the  end  of  his  administration. 

2^.  Grattan,  some  years  afterwards, 
commenting  on  this  declaration  of  Fitz- 
Sibbon*s,  and  the  astonishing  scene  of 
corruption  which  followed  it,  broke  out 
in  this  fierce  Umguage— **  Half  a  million, 
or  more,  was  exftended  tome  yeara  ago  to 
break  an  oppoMition;  the  samtf  or  a  greater 
sum,  may  oe  necesaarv  now;  so  said  the 
principal  servant  of  the  crown.  The 
House  heard  him ;  I  heard  him ;  he  said 
it,  standing  on  his  legs,  to  an  astonished 
and  an  indignant  nation,  and  he  said  it  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  bribeiy  and 
•corruption.  Tlie  threat  was  proceeded  on ; 
the  peerage  was  sold ;  the  caitiffs  of  cor- 
ruption were  everywhere— in  the  lobby, 
in  the  street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the 
door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of 
the  then  administration,  offering  titles  to 
some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption 
to  all." 

Indeed  no  bounds  were  now  set,  either 
to  the  corruption  or  to  the  proscription. 
"The  Government  kept  no  measures  with 
its  enemies,  and  had  nothing  to  refuse  to 
its  friends.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  real  governor  of  the  country, 
was  a  man  as  audacious,  as  resolute,  and 
nearly  as  eloquent  as  Grattan  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  man,  on 
this  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  a  certain 
tribute  of  admiration  for  his  potent  will 
and  fieiy  manhood,  and  all  the  credit 
which  may  be  supposed  due  to  a  bold, 
outspoken,  insolent  defiance  and  disdain 
of  every  sentiment  of  public  conscience. 
Under  his  advice  and  superintendence, 
onarket-overt  was  held  for  votes  and 
influence;  prices  of  boroughs,  and  of 
parts  of  boroughs,  of  votes,  titles, 
«nd  peerages  were  brought  to  a  regular 
tariff.  Not  a  peerage,  not  an  honour,  nor 
«  place  nor  pension  was  disposed  of,  but 
expressly  for  engagements  of  support  in 
Parliament;  and  every  little  office  or 
emolument  that  could  be  resumed  by 
<;k>vemment  was  granted  upon  a  new 
bu-gain  for  future  services.  But  this  was 
not  enough ;  proscription  of  enemies  was 


to  go  hand  in  hand  with  reward  of  service. 
It  mattered  not  that,  in  response  to  tiie 
atrocious  threat  of  punishing  those  who 
had  opposed  the  Government,  the  famoua 
*'  Bound  Bobin  "  was  signed  by  the  lead- 
ing peers  and  most  illustrious  commoners 
of  Ireland,  denouncing  this  attempt  at 
intimidation  and  coercion.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  and  eighteen  peers,  as  well  as 
by  Grattan.  Conolly,  Curran,  the  Ponson- 
bys,  O'Neill,  Charles  Francis  Sheridan, 
Langrishe,  Ogle,  Daly,  and  many  others, 
and  declared  that  any  such  proscription 
was  an  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient 
ground  for  relentless  opposition  agamst 
any  government.  The  bold  attorney- 
general  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this ; 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  himself,  who  held 
an  office  of  high  rank,  was  forthwith  dis- 
missed; Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  a 
dozen  oUier  high  officials  who  had  sup- 
ported the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  unceremoniously  treated  in  like 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  offices 
were  given,  or  rather  sold,  to  others  for 
past  or  future  service;  and  Fitzgibbon 
Eumself,  who  had  indeed  earned,  and  who 
was  yet  to  earn,  all  the  favours  which  the 
British  Government  can  heap  on  one  man, 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  Good  work- 
ing majorities  were  now  secure,  and  '*  the 
king's  business"  was  to  be  done' in  future 
without  fail  and  with  a  high  hand. 

It  seems  very  strange  now,  that  Mr. 
Grattan  and  his  friends  should  not  have 
perceived  the  utter  failure  and  futility  of 
their  great  and  famous  achievement  of 
'82  for  any  practical  purpose  in  checking 
the  deadly  domination  of  England.  It 
is  strange  that  he  in  particular,  who 
had  always  avowed  himself  in  favour  of 
full  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  did 
not  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  country  lay,  not 
in  Parliament,  but  in  preparation  for 
armed  resistance  by  a  icatW  nation.  In 
short,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  not 
Grattan  himself  who  invented  the  asso- 
ciation of  United  Irishmen.  He,  with  his 
powerful  political  f<^wing,  could  have 
given  to  that  organisation  a  consistency 
and  a  power  such  as  it  never  possessed, 
and  might  have  made  of  Ninety-eight  a 
greater  Eighty-two.  But,  in  fact,  he 
shunned  all  extra-parliamentary  action, 
and  denounced  the  United  Irish  to  the 
last.  He  was  so  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Eigh^-two  that  he  never  could 
be  brought  to  see  its  imperfection.  Be- 
sides, there  grows  up  in  members  of  Par- 
liament, after  some  years'  habit  of  work- 
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ing  in  that  body,  a  kind  of  nxpentitiouB 
reTerenoe  for  it;  an  unwillingneia  to 
acknowledge  any  political  Titality  out-of- 
doon,  and  a  morbid  idea  that  the  eyes  of 
the  uniTerae  are  npon  that  House,  or  at 
least  ou^t  to  be.  Here  he  stood,  after 
ei^t  years  of  **  independence,"  confront- 
ing an  independent  Parliament,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  four  were  bribed  as 
placemen  or  pensioners,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  more  owned  by  i^prie- 
tors  of  boroughs,  rainly  fulminating  his 
indignant  protests  against  corruption — all 
his  dSorts  to  reform  any  abuse  whatever, 
totally  defeated— his  Volunteers  well  got 
rid  (tf,  and  succeeded  by  a  mUitia  under 
immediate  control  of  the  crown,  and  a 
police  force  in  the  metropolis  to  make  sure 
that  no  popular  demonstrations  should 
ever  again  attempt  to  overawe  that  '*  in- 
dependent Parliament ;"  and  yet  he  could 
not  think  of  admitting  the  only  rational 
conclusion— that  the  united  people  should 
be  orgamsed  to  take  the  government  out 
of  hands  so  incompetent  or  so  vile. 

But  although  the  Patriotic  party  did 
not  go  the  length  of  revolutionary  pro- 
jects^ they  felt  &e  necessity  of  combining 
and  organising  their  parliamentary  forces. 
The  '*  Bound  Bobin "  was  the  parent  of 
the  «  Whig  Club."  The  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition  had  found  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
consolidate  their  force  into  a  common 
centre  of  union,  to  establish  a  new  politi- 
cal society  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Whig  Club ;  an  institution  highly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Castle— they  adopted  the  same 
principles,  were  clad  in  the  same  uniform 
of  blue  toad  bufif,  and  professedly  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Whig  Club  of  England. 
At  the  hetd  of  this  club  were,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Mr. 
ConoUy,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Forbes,  both 
the  Messieurs  Ponsonby,  Bir.  Carran,  and 
a  number  of  leading  members  of  opposi- 
tion in  both  Houses.  It  was  a  rendezvous 
and  round  of  cabinet  dinners  for  the  oppo- 
sition. Here  were  planned  and  arranged 
all  the  measures  for  attack  on  the  minis- 
try. Each  member  had  his  measure  or 
his  question  in  turn ;  the  plans  of  debate 
and  manoeuvre  were  preconcerted,  and  to 
each  was  assigned  that  share  in  the  attack 
which  he  was  most  competent  to  perform. 
This  dub,  aided  by  some  popular  news- 
papers, announced  its  days  of  dining,  pro- 
claimed its  sentiments  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions,  and  enforced  them  in  the 
press  by  articles  and  paragraphs.  Some 
men,  afterwards  well  known  as  United 
Irishmen,  became  members  of  the  Whig 
Club;  especially  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the 
county   of   Down,   and   James  Kapper 


Tandy,  the  Volunteer  Artillery  com- 
mander, who  was  admitted  by  acclama- 
tion. Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clare),  in  his 
celebrated  speech  for  the  Union— which 
is  the  most  valuable  historic  document 
concerning  the  events  of  his  day  (on  the 
side  of  plunder,  corruption,  and  finglish 
domination)— thus,  with  vindictive  sar- 
casm, speaks  of  the  bufif-and-blue  dub  :— 
''  The  better  to  effectuate  the  great  na- 
tional objects  of  a  limitation  of  the  pen- 
sion list,  an  exdusion  of  pensioners  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  restriction  of 
placemen  who  should  sit  there,  and  a 
responsibility  for  the  recdpt  and  issue  of 
the  public  treasury,  a  Whig  Club  was  an- 
nounced in  a  manifesto,  signed  and  coun- 
tersigned, charging  the  British  (jovem- 
ment  with  a  deliberato  and  systematic 
intention  of  sapping  the  liberties  and  sub- 
verting the  Parliament  of  Irdand.  All 
persons  of  congenial  character  and  senti- 
ment were  invited  to  range  under  the 
Whig  banner,  for  the  establishment  and 
protection  of  the  Irish  constitution,  on  tho- 
modd  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688;  and 
under  this  banner  was  ranged  such  a 
motley  collection  of  congenial  charac- 
ters, as  never  before  were  assembled 
for  the  refonnation  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Napper  Tandy  was  received  by  acda- 
mation,  as  a  statesman  too  important 
and  illustrious  to  be  committed  to  the 
hazard  of  a  ballot.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bowan 
also  repaired  to  the  Whig  banner.  Un- 
fortunatdy,  the  political  career  of  these 
gentlemen  has  been  arrested;  Mr.  Tandy's 
by  an  attainder  of  fdony,  and  an  attainder 
of  treason ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Bowan's  by  an 
attainder  of  treason.  The  Whig  secre- 
tary, if  he  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
predicament,  is  now  a  prisoner  at  tho 
mercy  of  the  crown,  on  his  own  admission) 
of  his  treason ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
the  whole  sodety  of  Irish  Whigs  haver 
been  admitted,  ad  eundan,  by  thdr  Whig 
brethren  of  England.  In  the  fury  of  po- 
litical resentment,  some  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  this  coun- 
try stooped  to  associate  with  the  refuse  of 
the  communitv,  men  whose  principles 
they  held  in  abhorrence,  and  whose  man- 
ners and  deportment  must  always  have 
ezdted  their  disgust." 

There  was  public  thanksgiving  in  the 
churches  of  Dublin  for  the  king's  recov- 
ery:  and  in  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Francis 
Street  a  solemn  high  mass  was  performed 
**  with  a  new  grand  Tt  Deum  composed  on 
the  occasion  by  Giordani.  The  Catholics 
were  still  unrecognised  by  the  law,  as 
dtizens  or  members  of  civil  society,  and 
existed  only  *  by  connivance;'  but  some 
Catholic  writers  tell  us  with  complacency. 
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as  a  happy  inatanoe  of  the  increasing 
liberality  of  the  times,  tha*  several  of  the 
first  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  as- 
sisted at  tills  mass.  Plowden  says,  *  80 
ilhutrions  an  assemblage  had  never  met 
in  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  that 
kingdom  since  the  Reformation.  Besides 
the  principal  part  of  their  own  nobility 
and  gentry,  there  were  present  on  the 
occasion  the  Dnke  of  Leinster,  the  Earls 
and  Countesses  of  Belvedere,  Arran,  and 
Portarlington,  Countesses  of  Carhampton 
and  Ely,  Lords  Tyrone,  Valentia,  and 
Delvin,  Mr.  D.  La  Touche  and  family, 
Mr.  Orattan,  Major  Doyle,  Mrs.  Jeffries, 
Mrs.  Trant,  and  several  other  penoos  of 
the  first  distinction.'  * 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  went  to  Corlc, 
stayed  for  a  day  at  the  viU*  of  Mr.  Lee  at 
Black  Bock,  and  from  thenoe  quietly  em- 
barked for  England.  He  never  returned ; 
and  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  0*NeiJi  in  the 
House  of  Commons  **  that  if  he  had  not 
taken  a  back-stairs  departure  from  the 
kingdom,  he  would  have  been  greeted  on 
his  retreat  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  what  he  had  been  on  his  arrival." 
Of  the  course  of  this  bad  viceroy's  go- 
vernment we  find  no  better  summary  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  a  speech 
delivered  wh&e  Lord  Buckingham  still 
sat  in  Dublin  Castle. 

''  This  was  the  man ;  yon  remember  bis 
entry  into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the 
hearse  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  seated 
on  a  triimiphal  car,  drawn  by  public  cre- 
dulity ;  on  one  side  fallacious  hope,  and 
on  the  other  many-mouthed  profession :  a 
figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the 
people ;  and  with  a  double  tongue,  speak- 
ing contradictory  languages. 

^This  minister  alights;  justice  looks 
up  to  him  with  empty  hopes,  and  pecula- 
tion faints  with  idle  alarms ;  he  finds  the 
city  a  prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police 
— ^he  continues  it;  he  finds  the  country 
overburdened  with  a  shameful  pension 
list — he  increases  it ;  he  finds  the  House 
•of  Commons  swarming  with  placemen- 
he  multiplies  them ;  he  finds  the  salacy 
of  the  secretary  increased  to  prevent  a 
pension— he  grants  a  pension;  he  finds 
the  kingdom  drained  by  absentee  employ- 
ments, and  by  compensations  to  buy  thmn 
home— he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the 
country  to  an  absentee,  his  brother;  be 
finds  the  Government  at  difEsrent  tunea 
had  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures 
to  gratify  corrupt  sifection — he  makes 
two  commissioners  of  the  roUs,  and  gives 
one  of  them  to  another  brother ;  he  finds 
-the  second  council  to  the  commissionars 


pot  down  becanse  oseless— he  revives  it ; 
tw  finds  the  boards  of  accounts  and  stamps 
annexed  by  public  compact— he  dividea 
them;  be  finds  the  boards  of  customs 
and  excise  united  by  public  compact— he 
divides  them ;  he  finds  three  resolutiona, 
declaring  that  seven  commissioners  are 
svflteient— he  makes  nine ,  he  finds  the 
country  has  suffered  by  some  peculations 
in  the  ordnance— he  increases  the  salaries 
of  offices,  and  gives  the  places  to  members 
of  Parliament." 

Before  diamisaing  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  and  his  viceroyalty,  it  is 
right  to  add  that  during  his  government 
the  pension  list,  already  enormous,  was 
increased  by  new  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  X18,000  a  year.*  It  was  a  good  argu- 
ment, morally,  for  reform,  but  a  still 
better  argument,  materially  and  practi- 
cally, against  reform.  Parliamentary- 
patriots  mig^t  have  seen  that  they  were 
moving  in  a  vicious  circle— the  more  irre- 
sistible, logical,  and  argumentative  were 
their  assaults  on  the  citadel  of  corruption, 
the  more  impregnable  became  that  cita- 
del, by  means  of  the  very  corruption 
itself ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
althou^  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
absconded,  like  any  defaulting  bank  offi- 
cer from  Ireland,  he  left  British  policy  in 
full,  successful,  and  triumphant  operation. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  1789,  Fitsgibbon, 

*  This  beiiif  men  matttr  of  isooant,  tayi  Mr. 
Qmfcian,  I  extract  It  from  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament.  Appendix  to  the  18th  toL  Joom.  Com., 
p.  771. 

AUaofaUPw9kmphmAimOm  CM  BtlabUih' 
mmt  dmring  tht  p$Hod  of  tht  Mmrquk  of  BMctin^ 
ham't  AdminMratumt  with  as  aceoumt  q/  the  total 
AnunaU  thertof. 

Fltsherhert  Richards,  Esq — £400 

James  Cayendlsh,  Esq 160 

Harriet  Cavendish. UO 

Ltonel,  Lord  Vlsooont  StrangfonL. ...............  400 

Bobert  Thornton,  Esq. 800 

Right  HoDoarable  Thomas  Orde 1700 

Dnke  of  Gloucester. 4000 

Geoifina,  Viscountess  Boyne.......................  600' 

Lady  Catherine  Marlay 800 

Honourable  Rose  Browne 80O 

Walter  Taylor. SOO 

Francis  dlTemols. — .................................  800 

DsTid  Jebb,  Esq .....  800 

Lady  Catherine  Toole 200 

Thomas  Coughlan,  additional 900 

WiUiam,  Visoount  Chetwynd,  addlUooaL .  800 

Charles,  Viscount  Banelag h,  and  Sarah,  Via- 

oountess  Ranelagh,  his  wife,  and  sanrivor  400 
Luda  Agar,  Viscountess  Clifden,  and  Emily 

Anne  Agar,  her  daughter,  and  aurvtvor...  800 

«lr  Hevy  Mannix,  Bart. .....  MO 

air  Richard  Johnstone,  Bart.,  and  William 

Johnstone,  Esq.,  his  son,  and  sunrlTor....  800 

Sarah  Hemon... 70 

Elisabeth  Hemon .....................  70 

Henry  Loftua,  F-eq... .■.......■■■ 800 

Diana  Loftus SOO 

William  Colville,  £sq............«........«..........  SOD 
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the  new  lord  chancellor,  and  Bir.  Foster, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  were  sworn  in 
lords- justices.  The  Marquis  of  Bacldng- 
ham  resifcned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Bari  of  Westmoreland. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Buddngham 
administration,  the  Tiolent  feuds  of  the 
Peep-of-Day-Boys  and  Defenders  had 
taken  almost  the  proportions  of  a  small 
ciTil  war.  Many  of  ttie  Protestant  land- 
lords in  Armagh  and  Tyrone  Counties 
diligoitly  fomented  and  embittered  these 
disputes,  '*  with  the  diabolical  purpose/' 
says  Bfr.  Plowden,  **of  breaking  up  the 
union  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
which  had  been  effected  by  serving  to- 
gether as  Volunteers,  and  was  one  of  the 
effects  of  that  system  which  the  QoTem- 
ment  appeared  most  to  dread.  Beports 
were  industriously  set  afloat,  and  greedily 
credited  bT  most  Protestants  of  the  county 
of  Armagh,  who  long  had  been  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  their  brethren  for  their 
xealoos  antipathy  to  Popery,  that  if 
Catholics  who  had  obtained  arms,  and 
learned  the  use  of  them  during  the  war, 
were  pennitted  tD  retain  them,  they  would 
soon  be  used  in  erecting  Popery  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Defenders  had  long  and  frequently  com- 
plained that  all  the  efforts  to  procure 
legal  redress  against  the  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  the  Peep-of-Day 
Boys  were  unavailing ;  that  their  oppres- 
sors speared  to  be  rather  countenanced 
than  checked  by  the  civil  power,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  the  case  had  driven  them 
into  counter-combinations  to  defend  their 
lives  and  properties  against  these  uncon- 
trolled marauders.  Whilst  these  petty 
but  fatal  internal  hostilites  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  county  of  Armagh,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Defenders  had  generally 
remained  passive,  according  to  their  first 
institution  and  appellation,  and  that  they 
only  became  aggressors  when  they  after- 
wards were  compelled  to  emigrate  from 
their  country.  Their  hostility  was  now 
at  its  height ;  Government  sent  down  two 
troops  to  quell  them,  bat  above  fifty  on 
both  sides  had  been  killed  in  an  affray 
before  the  horse  arriyed.  Tranquillity 
lasted  while  the  troops  remained ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  a  large  assembrage 
of  men  Told  of  education,  prudence,  or 
control  should  long  remain  together  with- 
out misehief." 

The  *' Defenders,"  that  is  the  luckless 
Catholics  of  those  northern  counties 
struggling  only  to  live  by  their  labour, 
torronnded  1^  a  larger  population  of 
insolent  and  ferocious  Protestant  farmers, 
remained  abot^  as  their  name  imports, 
strictly  on  the  defensive.    They  never 


were  mad  enough  to  become  '*  aggressors* 
at  all ;  and  Mr.  Plowden,  in  tbs  passage 
just  cited,  falls  into  the  not  unusual  error 
of  Catholic  writers  who  are  so  determined 
to  be  impartial,  that  they  lean  to  the  party 
which  they  abhor.  It  is  right  to  under* 
stand  once  for  all — and  we  shall  have  but 
too  many  occasions  of  illustratfa^^  the  fact 
— that  in  all  the  violent  and  blwdy  con* 
tentions  which  have  taken  place  between 
the  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  of  Ulster 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  without  any 
exception,  the  Protestants  have  been  the 
wanton  aggressors.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  Catholics  could  pro- 
cure arms;  but  they  knew  that  Uielr 
Protestant  neighbours  were  all  armed 
They  knew  also,  that  if  there  were  to  be 
any  examination  into  the  facts  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  at  the  assises, 
they  were  sure  to  meet  a  hitter,  con- 
temptuous hostility  on  the  bench  and  in 
the  jury-box,  and  witnesses  ready  to  swear 
that  a  Popish  funeral  was  a  military 
parade,  and  a  faction-fight  an  insurrec- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  an  oppressed  race 
should  voluntarily  seek  a  collision,  or 
should  resort  to  violence,  save  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  almost  despairing^ 
resistance.  It  Ib  true,  also,  that  from  the 
very  origin  of  Peep-of-Day  Boys  (who 
afterwards  ripened  into  Orangemen)  down 
to  the  present  moment  (^1867),  many  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  m  Ulster,  peere 
and  commoners  have  carefully  stimulated- 
the  ferocity  of  the  ignorant  Protestant 
yeomanry  by  their  own  insolent  behaviour 
towards  the  oppressed  people,  and  especi- 
ally by  inculcating  and  enlarging  upon 
all  the  dreadful  details  of  that  bloody 
fable,  the  «*  Popish  Massacre"  of  1641. 
Sir  John  Temple's  horrible  romance  was 
a  fifth  gospel  to  the  **  Ascendency"  of  the 
North,  and  was  often  enlarged  upon,  like 
the  other  four,  by  clergymen  in  their 
pulpits  to  show  that  it  is  the  favourite 
enjoyment  of  Papists  to  rip  up  Protestant 
women  with  knives;  to  murder  the  mothers 
and  then  put  the  infants  to  their  dead 
mother's  breast,  and  say,  **  Sudoy  EnglUk 
bastard  I "  to  delude  men  out  of  houses  by 
offers  of  quarter,  and  then  to  cut  their 
throats;  and  so  on.  Indeed  when  the 
conscientious  Dr.  Curry  pubUshed  his 
examination  of  the  histories  ct  that  pre> 
tended  massacre,  his  friends  feared  for  his 
life ;  it  was  held  proof  positive  in  his  day 
of  a  design  to  ^  bring  in  the  Pretender,** 
if  one  presumed  to  deny  or  doubt  the  ter- 
rible drowning  of  Protestants  at  Porta- 
down  Bridge,  or  to  question  the  fact  of 
their  ghosts  appearing  in  the  river  at 
night  breast-high  in  the  water,  and  shriek- 
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ing  ^Revenge!  Bevenae!^  From  such 
historic  literature  as  this  were  deriTed  the 
opinions  formed  of  Catholics  by  Peep-of- 
DayBojs,  and  by  their  worthy  snccessors 
the  Orangemen.  The  baleful  seeds  of 
hatred  and  iniquity,  sown  thus  in  the 
minds  of  benighted  Protestants  by  those 
who  ought  to  hare  taught  them  better, 
fell  in  congenial  soil,  and  grew,  flourished, 
and  ripened,  as  we  shall  soon  have  to  nar- 
rate, in  a  luinrest  of  bloody  fruit. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland's  adminis- 
tration was  precisdy  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. It  was  obserred  in  Parliament 
by  several  of  the  opposition  members, 
*Hhat  it  was  but  a  continuance  of  the 
former  administration  under  a  less  un- 
popular head."  Major  Doyle  said  (10 
Pari.  Deb.,  p.  228)—**  The  same  measures 
were  continued  by  the  present  viceroy,  as 
if  some  nuJicious  demon  had  shot  into 
him  the  spirit  of  his  departed  predecessor, 
and  that  the  Castle  of  Dubhn  was  only 
the  reflected  shadows  of  the  Palace  of 
Btowe." 

It  is  truly  irksome  to  follow  the  un- 
availing parliamentary  struggles  made  by 
a  few  faithful  Irishmen  in  those  days ;  and 
the  commemoration  of  them  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  for  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure which  we  cannot  but  feel  in  the  know- 
ledge, that  even  in  that  dark  day  there 
were  some  glorious  intellects  and  noble 
hearts  in  Ireland  who,  environed  around 
and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  of 
scoundrelism,  yet  did  hold  up  the  stan- 
dard of  rectitude,  and  call  upon  the 
demoralised  nation  to  follow  that  stan- 
dard. It  was  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  We  find  in  the 
parliamentary  debates,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1790,  the  same  sort  of  series 
of  motions  for  committees,  or  for  re- 
solutions, against  corruption,  against  in- 
crease of  pensions  and  the  like,  with  which 
the  country  was  now  familiar.  It  was 
familiar  also  with  the  uniform  defeat  of 
all  those  efforts.  Mr.  Curran,  for  ex- 
ample, moved,  **  That  a  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  order  to  be  laid  beforo 
that  House  the  particulars  of  the  causes, 
consideration,  and  ropresentations,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  boards  of  stamps 
and  accounts  had  been  divided,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  officers;  also, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
communicate  to  that  House  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  reconunended  that  mea- 
sure." 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  this  motion, 
Curran  assailed  the  purchased  majority 
with  some  of  his  biting  and  devouring 
sarcasm  which  the  court  so  much  dreaded, 


and  which— had  Curran  been  pn/chasable 
— would  have  insured  him  the  highest 
price. 

*'  He  brought  forward  that  motion,"  ho 
said, ''  not  as  a  question  of  finance,  not  aa 
a  question  of  regulation,  but  as  a  penal 
inquiry,  and  the  people  would  now  see^ 
whether  they  were  to  hope  for  help  wiihin 
these  walk"  He  rose  in  an  assembly  of 
three  hundred  persons,  one  hundred  of 
whom  had  places  or  pensions;  in  an 
assembly,  one-third  of  whom  had  their 
ears  sealed  against  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  Qieir  eyes  intently  turned  to 
their  own  interest;  he  rose  before  the 
whisperers  of  the  treasury,  the  barguncra 
and  the  runners  of  the  Castle:  he  ad- 
dressed an  audience  before  whom  waa 
holden  forth  the  doctrine  that  the  crown 
ought  to  use  its  influence  on  the  members 
of  that  House. 

He  rose  to  tiy  when  the  sluices  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
whether  there  were  any  means  left  to 
stem  that  torrent 

The  debate  broke  out  into  great  intem- 
perance on  both  sides :  the  division  upon 
the  motion  was  81  in  support,  and  141 
against  it. 

Mr.  Curran's  doubt  **  whether  there  waa 
hope  for  help  within  those  walls,"  waa 
plainly  ripening  into  a  certainty  that 
there  was  none. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  indefatig- 
able Mr.  Forbes  again  trying  his  place 
bill  and  pension  bill.  This  time  he  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  setting  forth 
the  shabby  details  which  he  had  long- 
busied  himself  in  bringing  to  light :— how 
there  was  an  immense  increase  in  the 
pension  list  of  pensions  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  that  House  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  How  '*an  addition  of  £300  per 
annum  has  been  lately  granted  to  the 
salary  of  the  custommer  of  Kinsale,  to 
commence  from  the  29th  of  Septemb^, 
1789,  and  a  further  addition  of  £200  pay- 
able on  a  contingency,  both  for  the  life  of 
the  present  possessor— an  office  which  has . 
been  for  years  considered  as  useless  and 
obsolete,  to  which  no  duty  whatsoever  ia 
annexed,  nor  any  attendance  required. 
That  an  addition  of  X400  per  annum  has 
been  lately  granted  to  the  salary  of  comp- 
troller of  the  pipc^  though  £58  10s  has  for 
years  been  considered  as  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office.  That  an  addition  of 
£150  per  annum  has  also  been  lately 
granted  to  the  barrack-master  of  Dublin. 
That  the  peraons  to  whom  thoee  addUional 
ealariet  have  been  gnmted  are  all  membera  of 
thii  HoiueJ*  And  so  forth — thinga  which 
the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  his  minister,  knew 
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twy  well— which  they  intended— in  which 
they  nmnt  to  penereie,  and  wliich  th^ 
called  goreming  the  conntiy.  Of  course, 
the  addzeas  to  the  king  was  negatiTed  by 
a  large  majority ;  the  **  oomptroller  of  the 
pipe"  and  the  cnstommer  of  Kinaale  were 
not  likely  to  Tote  for  a  meaaore  which 
would  depriye  their  little  familiea  of 
bread.  Mr.  Grattan  apoke  on  thia  motion 
of  Forbea ;  hut  perhapa  the  moat  notable 
paaaage  in  the  debate  ia  the  abort  nerroua 
fpeech  of  Mr.  0*Neil,  which  plainly  ahowed 
that  he^  too,  deapaired  of  effectiog  any- 
thing in  Parliament,  and  f  oreaaw  another 
khid  of  atmggle.  Mr.  O'Neil  aaid  **be 
thoaght  it  wholly  unneceaaary  for  gentle- 
men on  the  other  aide  to  adduce  a  aingle 
argument  upon  any  queation  while  they 
had  an  omnipotent  number  of  140  to  aup- 
port  them.  On  the  aubject  of  influence, 
the  denial  of  it,  he  aaid,  waa  ridiculous, 
aa  there  waa  not  a  lady  then  aitting  at  tea 
in  Dublin  who,  if  ahe  were  told  that  there 
were  120  men  in  that  House,  compoaed  of 
placemen  and  penaionera,  would  not  be 
able  to  aay  how  the  queation  would  be 
decided,  aa  well  aa  the  tellera  on  the 
diviaion.  He  siud  the  very  first  act  in 
every  aeaaion  of  Parliament,  which  waa  the 
hill  of  supply,  went  to  raise  the  interest 
for  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  for 
miniatera  to  diTide  amongat  themaelvea. 
I  do  aay,  and  I  aay  it  prophetically," 
continued  he,  *'  that  the  people  will  reaiat 
it.  The  membera  of  thia  Houae  bear  but 
a  amall  proportion  to  the  people  at  large. 
There  are  gentlemen  outaide  theae  doora 
of  aa  good  education  and  of  aa  much 
judginent  oi  the  relatiye  dutiea  of  repre- 
aentation  aa  any  man  within  doors,  and 
matters  are  eridently  ripening,  and  will 
shortly  come  to  a  criaia."  Mr.  O'Neil 
waa  right ;  but  he  and  Mr.  Orattan,  and 
othera  who  acted  with  them,  are  never  to 
be  forgiren  that  they  did  not  help 
mattera  to  come  to  a  criaia,  and  did  not 
preaide  orer  and  c^de  that  criaia  when  it 
came. 

The  remainder  of  thia  ahameful  Parlia- 
ment ia  litUe  worthy  of  commemoration. 
Mr.  George  Ponaonby  moYed  a  reaolution 
againat  placca  and  pensions ;  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Mr.  Grattan,  fiU^ 
with  the  same  tceva  iiuU^inatio  which  once 
gnawed  the  heart  of  Swift,  astonished  the 
House  by  a  speech  calling  for  impeach- 
ment of  miniatera,  concluding  with  this 
motion,  '^that  a  select  committee  be 
appofaited  to  inquire,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  wliether  the  late  or  present 
administration  hare  entered  hito  any 
corrupt  agreement  with  any  peraon  or 
persona,  to  recommend  auch  peraon  or 
persons  to  his  majesty  as  fit  and  proper 


to  be  by  him  made  peers  of  this  realm,  in 
consideration  of  such  person  or  persona 
giving  certain  auma  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  procuring  the  return  of  membera 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.*' 
It  waa  defeated  by  the  uaual  majority; 
144  against,  and  82  for  the  motion.  A  few 
days  after,  Mr.  Grattan  waa  provoked  to 
utter  one  of  hia  audadoua  apeechea  in  the 
Houae.  It  waa  in  one  of  the  debatea  on 
Mr.  Forbea'  motion :— '*  Sir,  I  have  been 
told  it  waa  aaid  that  I  ahould  have  been 
expelled  the  Commona,  ahould  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lorda  for 
the  expressions  delivered  that  day. 

**  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  day  ; 
I  said  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  sold 
the  peerages,  for  which  ofifence  they  were 
impeachable.  I  said  they  had  applied  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  servanta 
or  followers  of  the  Castle,  for  which 
ofifence  I  aaid  they  were  impeachable.  I 
said  they  had  done  this,  not  in  one  or 
two,  but  in  several  instances,  for  which 
complication  of  offences  I  said  his  nui- 
jesty'a  ministers  were  impeachable  aa 
public  malefactors  who  had  conspired 
against  the  common  weal,  the  independ- 
ence of  Parliament,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  I  offered  and  dared 
them  to  put  this  matter  in  a  course  of 
inquiry.  I  added,  that  I  considered  them 
as  public  malefactors  whom  we  were  ready 
to  bring  to  justice.  I  repeat  these  chargea 
now;  and  if  anything  more  severe  were 
on  a  former  occaaion  expreased,  I  beg  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  will  again  repeat 
it.  Why  do  you  not  expel  me  now  ?  Why 
not  send  me  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords? 
Where  is  your  adviser?  Going  out  of 
the  House,  I  shall  repeat  my  sentiments, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  are  goilty  of 
impeachable  offences;  and  advancing  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  those 
sentiments ;  or  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my 
habitation,  I  will  there  meditate  the  im- 
peachment of  these  ministers,  and  return, 
not  to  capitulate,  but  to  punish.  Sir,  I 
think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say, 
that,  if  called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public 
cause,  I  will  go  farther  than  my  pro- 
secutors, both  in  virtue  and  in  danger." 

All  similar  efforts  failed  in  the  same 
manner,  effecting  nothing  but  an  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  diacharging  a  tor- 
rent of  indignant  invective  againat  the 
aolid  phalanx  of  Caatle  membera,  equally 
inaenaible  to  invective,  to  aarcaam,  to 
shame,  and  to  conscience ;  and  the  Par- 
liament waa  prorogued  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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1790— the  Ticeroj  asiming  them  in  his 
apeech  from  the  throne,  that  "  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  signifying  his  majesty's 
approhation  of  the  zeal  thej  had  shown 
for  the  public  interest,  and  the  dispatch 
with  which  they  had  conduded  the  na- 
tional business."  Three  days  after,  the 
Parliament  was  dissoWed. 

But  although  the  Parliament  of  the 
'* independent*'  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
in  so  wofully  corrupt  a  conditioQ,  yet 
we  find  that  in  material  prosperity  the 
country  continued  to  adrance.  The 
population  had  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  it  is  estimated  for  the  year  1788 
at  4,040,000,  an  increase  of  a  million 
and  a  half  in  twenty  years.  This  is 
a  sure  sign  of  general  ease  and  abun- 
dance of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
rerenue  was  also  increasing  fully  in  pro- 
portion to  the*  increase  of  people ;  and  the 
Catholics,  being  now  empowered  to  hold 
longer  leases,  and  to  take  mortgages  on 
money  lent,  had  well  improved  their 
limited  opportunities,  and  were  become  in 
all  the  towns  an  opulent  and  ii^uential 
portion  of  the  people ;  yet  the  Catholics, 
while  personally  they  were  respected,  were 
as  a  body  both  oppressed  and  insulted. 
Of  the  four  millions,  they  were  more  than 
three ;  yet  this  great  mass  of  people,  the 
original  and  rightful  owners  of  all  the 
land,  were  still  a  proscribed  race,  still 
under  the  full  operation  of  the  most 
odious  of  the  penal  laws,  excluded  from 
Parliament,  ftt>m  the  franchise,  from  the 
professions,  from  the  corporations,  from 
the  juries,  from  the  magistracy*  from  all 
ciyil  and  military  employment.  PubUc 
ceremonials  were  calculated  and  devised 
with  the  special  design  to  humiliate  them, 
and  remind  them  of  the  high  national 
estate  from  which  they  had  fallen;  and 
«ven  in  these  proud  days  of  the  Volun- 
teering, the  anniversaries  of  their  fatal 
defeats  were  regularly  celebrated  in  Dub- 
lin by  the  high  officers  of  state  with  all 
possible  civic  and  military  pomp.  The 
The  author  of  the  **  Irish  Abroad  and  at 
Home"  tells  us,  from  his  own  recollec- 
tions—" King  William's  birth-day  (the 
4th  of  November)  was  observed  with  great 
ceremony.  Within  my  own  recollection, 
and  even  till  the  period  of  the  Union,  on 
each  4th  of  November  the  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  Dublin  mandied 
from  their  respective  barracks  to  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  and  their  turning  to  the 
right  up  to  the  Castle,  and  to  the  left  to 
the  college,  lined  the  streets,  Cork  Hill, 
Dame  Street,  and  College  Green,  on  each 
aide  the  way. 

**  At  the  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  be  holding  a  levee ;  a  drawing-room 


wound  up  the  observances,  at  which  the 
nobility,  the  bidiops,  the  membera  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (the  .Speaker  at  their 
head),  the  judges,  the  bar,  the  provost,  vice- 
provost,  and  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  public 
functionaries  were  present.  The  levee 
over,  the  lord-lientenant  issued  in  his 
state-carriage  and  with  great  pomp  from 
the  Castle,  passed  down  tibe  line  of  streets 
and  round  the  statue  of  King  William, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Castle ;  followed 
also  in  carriages  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  bishops,  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  those  of  the  gentry 
who  had  been  present  at  the  levee." 

But  as  the  Catholics  advanccMd  in  proe- 
perity  and  increased  in  numbers,  this 
condition  of  inferiority  in  their  own  native 
land  became  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  them :  the  complete  failure  of  the  con- 
stitutional «"  independence "  of  '83  waa 
creating  amongst  the  more  rational  Pro- 
testants a  desire  of  uniting  themselves 
with  the  powerful  Catholic  masses;  a 
"  Catholic  Committee"  had  now  been  for 
some  yean  in  existence,  connived  at  by 
Grovemment,  and  on  the  whole  there  waa 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  public  mind 
at  the  moment  when,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  all  Europe  rang  and  shook  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Bastile.  Within  three 
weeks  after,  on  the  memorable  4th  of 
August,  feudality  and  privilege  were 
suddenly  struck  down  and  swept  away: 
in  that  most  aristocratic  of  countries  all 
men  became  suddenly  equal  in  one  night; 
and  the  great  Prencli  Bevolution  waa  in 
full  career. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1790-1791. 

New  election.— New  peers. — Sale  of  peerages.— Mo- 
tion agalnat  PoHoe  Bill— Continual  defeats  of 
Patilotaw— InsoleBoe  of  the  CaAtle.— Progress  of 
French  Revolatian. — ^Honror  of  French  prlndples. 
—Burke.— ^DlvlaioDS  smongst  Irish  Catholics. — 
Wolfe  Tone.— General  Connnittee  of  CatbolieB.— 
Tone  goes  to  Belfast.— EsCabliahes  first  United 
Irish  Club.— Dnblln  United  Irish  Ckib.— Parlia- 
mentary Patriots  aroid  them.— Progress  of  Catholic 
Committee. — Project  of  a  GoDTendmL— Iteublea 
in  Coonty  Armagtu 

NoTwxTHSTAiroiNo  the  progress  which, 
had  been  made  by  the  people  in  political 
knowledge  and  spirit,  stunulated  by  the 
mighty  events  then  going  forward  in 
France,  yet  the  influence  of  the  Castle 
prevented  any  great  change  in  the  return 
of  members  to  th  new  Parliament.    The 
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dimhitkiii  took  piaceoa  the  8tii  of  April, 
1790^  and  the  new  PariianHBt  wa«  sinii- 
mooed  to  meet  at  Dablin  on  the  20th  of 
May,  but  before  that  time  was  further 
prorogoed  to  the  10th  of  July,  when  it 
net  lor  deapntirh  of  besineaa. 

Such  of  the  oonatitoenciea  as  were 
Kally  free  to  eieei,  of  ooozae  took  care  to 
wod  to  Paarlinment  all  the  moat  promineiik 
refonnera.  Qmttan,  Forbea,  Cosnio,  Pon- 
Mmbj,  Lord  Heniy  Fitzgerald,  ocenpied 
their  old  plaoes  on  the  opposition  b^ch. 
We  tad  among  the  new  membera  aereral 
noted  namea.  A  certain  young  Major 
Welleslej  waa  retomed  for  the  borough 
of  Trim,  afterwarda  called  to  hic^  deati- 
mes  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Welling- 
toD.  Jonah  Barrington  waa  member  for 
Taim:  he  had  seen  the  rise,  and  was 
destined  to  chronicle  the  Bise  and  Pall  of 
the  Inih  Nation.  Arthur  O'Connor  came 
as  member  for  Philipatown :  his  name  will 
appear  again  in  this  narrative.  Bobert 
Stewart  came  aa  one  of  the  membera  for 
Doiwn  County ;  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  modes  of  buying  and 
ftJUag  in  that  great  mart  of  Totea  and 
inflacnoea ;  opportunities  which  he  im- 
proved with  the  aeal  of  a  derk  in  a  com- 
mercial houae  learning  his  business.  We 
shall  see  that  he  spent  the  season  of  his 
iqpprentioedup  profitably.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  interesting  to  record  that  this 
gentleman  sought  his  election,  and  was 
returned,  expressly  as  an  avowed  re* 
former  and  patriot ;  and  that  on  the  buat- 
ing  at  Bownpatrxck  he  took  the  following 
pledge:— ''That  he  would  in  and  out  of 
the  House,  with  all  his  ability  and  in- 
faqace,  promote  the  aoooeaa  of  a  bill  for 
amending  the  repreaentation  of  the  people ; 
a  bill  for  preventing  pensioners  from  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  or  such  placemen  as 
cannot  sit  in  the  BritUh  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  and  the  amount 
ofpensiona;  a  bill  for  preventing  revenue 
oiBcers  from  voting  at  elections ;  a  bill  for 
rendering  the  servants  of  the  crown  in 
Ii^dand  reapoosible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  moo^,"  etc.,— in  short,  all  the 
iDMsurea  of  reform  which  were  at  that  time 
the  ostenaible  objecta  of  the  opposition. 

1^  purpose  of  convening  the  Parlia- 
BKut  waa  to  obtain  a  vote  of  credit : 
AccQidingly  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer moved  for  a  vote  of  credit  for 
^200,000,  to  be  applied  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant towards  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  hia  majesty's 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons 
wss  communicated  to  the  House,  which 
^as  strongly  ezpreaaivo  of  his  satisfaction 


at  their  determination  to  support  the 
honour  of  hia  crown,  and  the  common 
interest  of  the  empire,  at  that  important 
crisis:  the  Parliament  waa  then  prorogued, 
and  did  not  meet  for  the  deapatch  of  busi- 
ness till  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  1791.  In 
the  autumn,  Mr.  Secietary  Hobart  went 
over  to  England,  aa  it  was  generally  pr^ 
sumed,  to  concert  the  plan  of  the  next 
parliamentary  campaign  with  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 
Irish  Qovemment  having  in  the  widest 
plenitude  adopted  the  principles  and  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Buckingham's  administra- 
tion, the  right  honourable  secretary  had 
also  much  consultation  with  that  noble- 
man. Lord  Westmoreland  in  the  mean- 
time was  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  popularity,  the  want  of  which 
in  his  predecessor  he  felt  very  strongly 
operating  upon  his  own  government.  In 
a  country  excursion  for  nearly  nine 
months  he  visited  most  of  the  nobility 
through  the  kingdom :  his  excellency  and 
his  lady  on  all  solemn  ocoaaions  appeared 
dad  in  Irish  manuf  aeturea ;  juat  as  in  our 
own  day  an  ameliorative  viceroy  baa 
sometimes  condescended  to  wear  a  ''pop- 
lin waistcoat."  We  are  even  told  that 
Lord  Westmoreland  further  increased  hia 
popolarity  by  giving  permission  to  repre- 
sent "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  which  waa 
then  a  favourite  of  the  Dublin  people,  but 
the  representation  of  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  Lord  Buckingham's  time. 

The  business  of  tlds  session  differed 
very  littie  from  that  of  the  last  before  the 
dissolution.  The  Patriots  appeared  rather 
to  have  lost,  than  acquired,  strength  hy 
the  new  election.  Their  number  did  not 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion exceed  fourscore.  Biit  their  resolu- 
tion to  press  all  the  questions  whicJi  they 
had  brought  forward  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment appeared  more  violentiy  determined 
than  ever;  insomuch,  that  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cook, 
assured  him  that  the  hope  he  had  ex- 
pressed of  gentiemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  not  bringing  forward  those 
measures  which  they  had  done  for  some 
sessions  past  was  a  lost  hope,  for  that 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  or  success 
should  erer  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
pursuit.  Accordingly  Mr  Ponsonby,  on 
the  dd  of  February,  moved  aa  usual  for  a 
select  conunittee  to  inquire  into  the  pen- 
sion list.  It  was  got  rid  of  by  a  motion 
for  adjournment.  Then  Mr.  Grattan, 
supported  by  Mr.  Cnrran,  renewed  the 
charge  upon  its  practice  of  selling  peer- 
ages :  it  was  rejected  by  185  against  85. 

Mr.  Curran  then  moved  the  following 
resolution,  in  which  he  waa  aeoonded  by 
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Mr.  Grattan,  riz. :  '*  That  a  committee  be 
appointed,  coiuiBting  of  members  of  both 
Hooiet  of  Parliament  who  do  not  hold 
any  employment  or  enjoy  any  pension 
under  the  crown,  to  inquire  in  tbe  most 
solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or  pre- 
sent administration  have,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, entered  into  sny  corrupt  agree- 
ment with  any  person  or  persons,  to  re- 
commend such  person  or  persons  to  his 
majesty  for  the  purpose  of  being  created 
peers  of  this  kingdom,  in  consideration  of 
their  paying  cerUin  sums  of  money,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  mem- 
bers to  senre  in  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  in 
direct  Tiolation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land." 

The  ministerial  members  on  all  these 
occasions  loudly  complained  of  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  old  charges  even  without  new 
arguments  to  support  them ;  they  strongly 
insisted  that  no  particular  facts  were 
alleged,  much  less  proved ;  and  that  gene- 
ral fame,  surmise,  and  assertion,  were  no 
grounds  for  parliamentary  impeachments, 
or  any  other  solemn  proceedings  in  that 
House.  Mr.  Qrattan,  before  answering 
the  objections  advanced  against  the  mo- 
tion, adverted  to  the  general  dull  and 
empty  declunation  uttered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  corrupt  government  against  the 
defenders  of  an  injured  people. 

Four  times  had  those  advocates  told 
them  they  had  brought  this  grievance 
forth,  as  if  grierances  were  only  to  be 
matter  of  public  debate  when  they  were 
matters  of  novelty;  or  as  if  grievances 
were  trading  questions  for  a  party  or  a 
person  to  press,  to  sell,  and  to  abandon ; 
or  as  if  they  came  thither  to  act  farces  to 
please  the  appetite  of  the  public,  and  did 
not  sit  there  to  persevere  in  the  redress  of 
grievances,  pledginl,  as  they  were,  and 
covenanted  to  the  people  on  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

Under  these  continual  defeats  of  every 
generous  effort  to  abate  a  single  evil  or 
injustice,  it  seems  to  have  been  some  satis- 
faction to  the  members  of  the  opposition 
to  indulge  at  least  in  violent  philippics. 
Mr.  Grattan,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
renewed  effort  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional police  system— Ministers  had,  he 
said,  resorted  to  a  place  army  and  a  pen- 
sioned magistracy— the  one  was  to  give 
boldness  to  corruption  in  Parliament,  and 
the  other  to  give  the  minister's  influence 
patronage  in  the  city.  Their  means  were 
this  police  establishment;  the  plan  they 
did  not  entirely  frame,  they  found  it.  A 
bill  had  shown  its  face  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  for  a  moment,  and 


had  been  turned  out  of  the  doors  imme- 
diately ;  a  scavenger  would  have  found  it 
in  tho  streets  of  London;  the  groping 
hands  of  the  Irish  ministry  picked  it  up 
and  made  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  motion  against  the  police  was  nega- 
tived by  what  Mr.  Grattan  called  the  dead 
majority.  Next,  the  opposition  tried  an- 
other favourite  measure — to  prevent  place- 
men and  pensioners  from  having  seats  in 
Parliament;  in  other  words,  that  the 
'*dead  majority"  should  be  turned  out  of 
doors  and  deprived  of  their  daily  bread. 
This  measure  was  supported  as  usual  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  of  course  by  the  same 
arguments;  there  was  nothing  new  to 
say;  there  was  the  evil  visible  before 
them,  or  rather  the  104  evils,  each  with 
its  bribe  in  its  pocket,  wrung  from  the 
earnings  of  those  people  whose  legislature 
they  poisoned.  But  the  Castle  members 
were  utterly  disgusted  with  these  thread- 
bare topics;  they  called  for  something 
new;  and  so  Mr.  Mason  had  the  cool 
audacity  to  say,  that  having  opposed  this 
bill  every  session  for  thirty  years,  he 
would  not  weaiy  the  House  with  fresh 
arguments  against  it;  his  decided  opinion 
was,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments, 
a  democracy. 

Indeed,  tho  terror  of  this  democracy, 
and  the  manifest  peril  to  oligarchical 
government,  both  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land, arising  from  the  thundering  French 
revolution,  and  its  reverberations  through 
many  millions  of  hearts  in  the  two  islands 

these  were  the  considerations  that  ren- 
dered the  supporters  of  Government  more 
sternly  resolute  to  maintain  every  part  of 
their  system  as  it  stood.  Beformers  of 
any  abuse  began  about  this  time  to  be 
called  "  Jacobins,"  and  the  ^*  Mountain ;" 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  most  ribald 
abuse,  to  charge  a  person  with  advocating 
the  BighU  of  Man, 

Equally  violent  and  equally  unsuccess- 
ful were  the  four  remaining  attacks  made 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition— viz., 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  reclaiming  of  barren  land; 
on  the  flrst  reading  of  the  pension  bill; 
the  second  reading  of  the  responsibility 
bill ;  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby's  motion 
respecting  JiaU  for  levying  unassessed 
damages  upon  the  parties'  affidaoiu  of 
their  own  imaginary  losses. 

We  must  now  turn  away  for  a  time 
from  these  eloquent  futilities  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  difficult  now  to  analyse  tho 
strong  political  passion  which  seized  upon 
all  the  public  as  the  migbty  drama  of 
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French  BeTolntion  swept  upon  its  way. 
The  year  1791  stimiilated  that  pasaion  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  great  theatrical 
perfonnance  of  the  federation  of  all  man- 
kind in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  July  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  King  of  France  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  constitation.  The  church 
lands  had  heen  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
public;  Mirabeau,  the  great  tribune,  was 
dead,  and  the  last  hope  of  conciliation 
between  the  people  and  the  crown  died 
with  him.  liien  the  great  coalition  of 
Europe  against  France  was  formed,  and 
the  king  attempted  his  flight  beyond  the 
Bhine.  Eyerything  betokened  both  war 
and  invasion  coming  from  abroad,  and  the 
approaching  trium^  at  home  of  the  Ja- 
cobin BepnUicans,  with  the  usual  violence 
and  slaughter  which  attend  such  immense 
changes.  It  was  impossible  to  look  on  at 
these  things  unmoved.  Two  fierce  parties 
were  at  once  f  <inned  in  Ireland— the  one 
Republican,  the  other  anti-Gallican. 

The  sympathy  which  several  of  the 
armed  corps  and  other  public  bodies 
czttltingly  expressed  with  the  assertors  of 
civil  fr^om  in  those  countries,  was  ob- 
noxious to  Government,  and  it  became 
the  system  of  the  Castle  to  affix  a  marked 
stigma  upon  every  person  who  counte- 
nanced or  spoke  in  favour  of  any  measure 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  reform  or  re- 
volution. Even  the  ardour  for  commemo- 
rating the  era  of  1688  was  attempted  to 
be  damped  j  the  word  liberty  always  car- 
ried with  it  suspicion,  often  reprobation. 
In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  to  those  scenes  which  at  last 
outraged  humanity,  were  some  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  most  constitutional  liberty 
resisted  in  Parliament  as  attempts  to  in^ 
troduce  a  system  of  French  equality. 
Such  was  the  general  panic,  such  the  real 
or  assumed  execration  of  eversrthing  that 
had  a  tendency  to  democracy,  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  higher  orders  through 
the  kingdom  retained  or  avowed  those 
general  Whig  principles  which,  two  years 
bef  re,  that  man  was  not  deemed  loyal 
who  did  not  profess. 

Ifr.  Burke,  by  his  book  on  the  French 
Bevol  ition,  published  in  the  year  1790, 
had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  public 
inind,  and  the  few  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life  who  did  not  become  his  proselytes, 
merely  retaining  their  former  principles, 
wereast  nished  to  find  their  ranks  thinned 
and  their  standard  fallen. 

The  Catholics  also  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  insensible  to  the  great 
events  of  the  time;  but  tiie  effect' 
produced  upon  them  was  of  a  strangely 
complex   kind.     Aa  a  grievously  op- 1 


pressed  race,  they  could  not  but  sym- 
pathiae  with  the  OTO>ressed  peasantry  and 
middle  classes  of  France  as  they  struck 
off  link  after  link  of  the  feudal  chain; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, not  like  the  French,  had  remained 
deeply  attached  to  their  roligion,  the  only 
consolation  they  had;  and  the  I^nch 
**  Civil  Constitution"  for  the  clergy,  and 
sale  of  church  lands,  were  represented  to 
them  as  anti-religious,  and  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals.  Publications  wem^ 
curculated  upon  the  conservative  tend> 
endes  of  the  Catholic  religion*  to  ren- 
der its  followers  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
dutiful  subjects.  Pastoral  instructions 
were  published  by  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
their  respective  dioceses  in  favour  of  loyal 
subordination,  and  against  **  French  prin- 
ciples.** On  the  other  hand,  the  trading 
Catholics  in  the  towns,  and  such  of  the 
country  population  as  were  readers  of 
books,  were  very  generally  indoctrinated 
with  sentiments  of  extreme  liberalism. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  thought, 
that  M«v  could  be  *'  loyal "  to  a  Covem- 
ment  wnich  they  knew  only  by  its  oppres- 
sions and  its  insults ;  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  indignant  against  the 
French  for  abolishing  tithes^  nor  for  sell- 
ing out  in  small  farms  the  vast  domains 
of  the  emigrant  nobles.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Catholics  looked  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  with  admiration  and  with  hope. 
As  for  the  Irish  Dissenters,  who  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  established  church,  they  were 
GaUican  and  republican  to  a  man. 

Considering  that  the  only  real  enemy  of 
Irdand,  both  then  and  ever  since,  was  the 
English  Government,  it  was  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Catholics  themselves,  and  the  hereditary 
estrangement  and  aversion  between  them 
and  the  Presbyterians,  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  create  a  united  Irish  nation 
with  one  sole  bond,  and  one  single  aim, 
the  destruction  of  British  government  in 
this  island.  This,  however,  was  precisely 
the  g^reat  task  undertaken  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  Protestant  lawyer 
of  Dublin,  of  English  descent  by  both 
the  father's  side  and  the  mother's,  a  gra- 
duate of  Trinity  College,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  he  first  fiung  himself  into  the 
grand  revolutionan'  scheme  of  associating 
the  Catholics  to  the  body  of  the  nation, 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  a 
single  individual  of  that  creed.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Tone  had  been  a 

•  Qua  of  the  most  noted  of  thete  pnblleatfoiu 
was  one  callod  '*The  Case  Stated,**  by  Mr.  Flow- 
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democnit  ftoni  tho  TBty  commenceiiiieiit) 
that  it,  from  tbe  oofmmeiioeiiient  of  the 
French  reroliitkm.  In  hit  nazratiye  of 
his  own  lile^  Tone  hu  giTen  lo  deir  an 
aooonnt  of  tlie  dinenmoni  wlilch  broke 
up  the  Catholic  Gommtttee,  the  drcum- 
ttanoes  which  led  to  his  own  alliaaoe  with 
the  Catholic  body,  and  the  first  formation 
of  the  clubs  of  "*  United  Irishmen,"  that 
it  may  here  be  presented  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  slightly  abiridged  form : — 

**  The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, whidi,  since  the  year  1792,  lias  made 
a  distinguished  featore  in  the  politics  of 
Ireland,  was  a  body  oompoaed  of  their 
bishops,  their  coonti^  gentlemen,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  merchants  and  traders, 
all  resident  in  Dnblin,  but  named  by  tbe 
Catholics  in  the  diiferent  towns  corporate 
to  represent  them.  The  original  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  called  qnar- 
tmge,  which  was  levied  on  the  Catholics 
only,  and  the  GoTemment,  which  found 
the  committee  at  first  a  convenient  instru- 
ment  on  some  occasions,  connived  at  its 
existence.  So  degraded  was  the  Catholic 
mind  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
their  committoe,  about  1770,  and  long 
after,  that  they  were  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  go  up  to  the  Castle  with  an  abominable 
slavish  address  to  each  successive  viceroy,' 
of  which,  moreoyer,  until  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1782,  so  little 
notice  was  taken  that  his  grace  was  the 
first  who  condescended  to  give  them  an 
answer,  and,  indeed,  for  above  twenty 
years,  the  sole  business  of  the  General 
Committee  was  to  prepare  and  delirer  in 
tiiose  records  of  their  depression.  The 
effort  wliich  an  honest  indignation  had 
called  forth  at  the  time  of  the  Volunteer 
Corivention,  in  1783,  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  and  they  sunk 
back  into  their  primitive  nullity.  Under 
this  appearance  of  apathy,  however,  a  new 
spirit  was  gradually  arising  in  the  body, 
owing,  principally,  to  the  exeHions  and 
the  example  of  one  man,  John  Eeogh,  to 
whose  services  his  country,  and  more 
especially  the  Catholics,  are  singularly 
indebted.  In  fact,  the  downfall  of  feudal 
tyranny  was  acted  in  little  on  the  theatre 
of  the  General  Committee.  The  influence 
of  their  clergy  and  of  their  barons  was 
gradually  tmdermined,  and  the  third 
estate,  the  commercial  interest,  rising  in 
wealth  and  power,  was  preparing,  by  de- 
grees, to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in  the  im- 
posing, or,  at  least,  the  continuing  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  body,  I  mean 
the  prelates  and  aristocracy,  to  their  dis- 
grace be  it  spoken,  were  ready  to  concur. 
Already  had  those  leaders,  acting  in  obe- 


dience to  His  ofdeiB  ef  tlie  Government 
which  held  them  in  fetter<  suffered  one 
or  two  signal  defeats  in  ^e  oommittee, 
owing  principally  to  the  talents  and  ad- 
dress of  John  Keogh ;  the  parties  began 
to  be  defined,  and  a  sturdy  democracy  of 
new  men,  with  bolder  riews  and  stronger 
talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  eonn- 
sels  and  slavish  measures  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  Bverything  seemed  tending 
to  a  better  order  of  tmngs  among  the 
Catholics,  and  an  occasion  soob  offered  to 
call  the  energy  of  their  new  leaders  into 
action. 

•'The  Dissenten  of  tte  North,  and 
more  especially  of  the  town  of  Belfast, 
are  from  tbe  genius  of  thdr  religion  and 
from  the  superior  diffusion  of  political 
information  among  them,  sincere  and  en- 
lightened Bepablicans.  Thegr  had  ever 
been  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  pariia- 
mentary  reform,  and  I  liave  already  men- 
tioned the  early  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
town  of  Belfast,  in  poposing  tbe  emanci- 
pation of  the  Catholics  so  far  back  aa  the 
year  1788. 

<*The  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  political  spirit  and 
information.  Every  month,  every  day,  as 
the  revolution  in  France  went  prosper- 
ously forward,  added  to  their  courage  and 
their  force,  and  the  hour  seemed  at  last 
arrived  when,  after  a  dreary  (mpression 
of  about  one  hundred  years,  th^  were 
once  more  to  appear  on  the  political 
theatre  of  their  country.  They  saw  the 
brilliant  proqiect  of  success  which  events 
in  France  opoied  to  their  view,  and  they 
determined  to  avail  themselves  with 
promptitude  of  that  opportunity,  which 
never  returns  to  those  who  omit  it.  For 
this,  the  active  members  of  the  General 
Committee  resolved  to  set  on  foot  an  im- 
mediate application  to  Parliament,  pray- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa.  The 
first  difficulty  they  had  to  surmount  arose 
in  their  own  body;  their  peers,  their 
gentry  (as  ihev  affected  to  call  them- 
selves), and  their  prelates,  either  seduced 
or  intimidated  by  Government,  gave  tbe 
measure  all  possible  opposition ;  and,  at 
length,  after  a  long  contest,  in  which  both 
parties  strained  every  nerve,  and  produced 
the  whcde  of  their  strength,  the  question 
was  decided  on  a  division  in  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  majority  of  at  least  six  to  one, 
in  favour  of  the  intended  application. 
The  triumph  of  the  young  democrscy  was 
complete;  but  though  the  aristocracy 
was  defeated,  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
broken  down.  By  the  instigation  of  Go 
vernment  they  had  the  meanness  to  secede 
from  the  General  Committee,  to  disavow 
their  acts,  and  even,  to  poblish  in  the 
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ptpen  that  they  did  not  wish  t«o  embar- 
nn  the  Government  by  adTancing  their 
daims  of  emancipatioQ.  It  ia  difficnlt  to 
ooooetye  audi  a  degree  of  political  degra- 
dition ;  bat  what  will  not  the  tyranny  of 
an  execrable  ayatnn  prodnoe  in  time? 
fixty-eig^t  geotlemen,  individaally  of 
high  sgintf  were  found,  who  pablidy,  and 
in  a  body,  deserted  their  party  and  their 
own  jnat  daima,  and  even  sanctioned  this 
{utifai  deaertion  by  the  anthority  of  their 
Bgnatnrea.  Snch  an  efiEect  had  the  operar 
tion  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catfaolica  of  Ireland,  aa  proud  a  race  aa 
any  in  all  Enrope !  * 

''The  flrat  attempfca  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  failed  totally;  endeavouring 
to  accoounodate  all  partiea,  they  framed  a 
petition  ao  hnmUe  that  it  ventured  to  aak 
for  nothing,  and  even  thia  petition  they 
oodd  not  find  a  single  member  of  the 
kgidatnre  to  preaent;  of  ao  little  conae- 
qnenoe,  in  ^e  year  1790,  was  the  great 
mass  of  the  Lriah  people  1  Not  dis- 
heartened, however,  by  Uiis  defeat,  they 
went  on,  and  in  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  approaching  session,  they  were 
Pf^aring  meaaoiea  for  a  second  iq>plica- 
tion.  In  order  to  add  a  greater  wei^t 
and  oonaequeQce  to  their  intended  peti- 
^ioQi  they  brought  over  to  Ireland 
Bkhard  Burke^  only  son  of  the  cdebrated 
Edmund,  and  appointed  him  their  agent 
to  conduct  their  application  to  Farlia- 
ntent.  Thia  young  man  came  over  with 
coniiderable  advantages,  and  espeddly 
^Hth  the  idat  of  hia  father's  name,  who, 
the  Catholics  conduded,  and  very  reason- 
ably, wodd  for  hia  sake,  if  not  for  thdrs, 
uttst  hit  son  with  hia  advice  and  direc- 
tions. But  their  expectations  in  the  event 
proved  abortive.  Bichard  Burke,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  tdent  from  nature, 
and  cdtivated,  aa  may  be  well  supposed, 
with  the  utmost  care  by  his  father^  who 

*  Mr.  TmM*s  aoeoinit  of  the  ■MeMion  of  the  tbtty- 
cvM  nMHnben  Iran  the  Geoerml  Committee  is  not 
raflkieDtly  expUnatorr.  Ur.  Pknrden,  an  excellent 
aotbority  on  tUs  point,  nja  that  it  was  cauied 
tmefty  by  d1  wtiefartlon  on  acconnt  of  '*pnb11oacts 
wCoomnnieatlon  ol  Proteatanta  in  the  North  with 
Auoe."  In  particolar,  the  people  of  Belfast  had 
Kot  en  addfVM  of  warm  oongratalation  to  the 
Mdety  of  *'  Frienda  of  the  ConatitDtkm  "  at  Boi^ 
J^ox,  sad  had  reodved  an  eloqnent  reply.  Com- 
nonicathna  of  this  kind,  says  Plowden,  "gave  par- 
J^colar  offence  to  OoTemment,  who  manlf eeted  great 
K>loiity  and  dIfBdenoe  towards  all  persona  concerned 
m  them.**  It  waa  to  express  their  hormr  of  co- 
operating in  any-  degree  with  such  men  and  mea- 
•ores,  that  the  men  of  landed  property  and  the 
prelates  seceded.  The  seoeders  shortly  after  pre- 
MBtcd  to  the  lord-Ventenant  a  petMan  or  addness, 
^Mch  vent  ao  farther  than  a  general  exprssskm  of 
sabmlalvfnssa  and  respect  to  Qoremment,  **  throw- 
ng  tbemselTca  and  their  body  on  their  homanlty 
TUa  was  called  tamitlngly  the 


idolized  him,  waa  utterly  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, in  temper,  and  espeddly  in  the  art 
of  managing  parties.  In  three  or  four 
months'  time,  during  which  he  remained 
in  Irdand,  he  contrived  to  embroil  hinr- 
self,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  conmiit- 
tee,  with  all  parties  in  Parliament,  the 
opposition  aa  well  aa  the  Government,  and 
ended  his  short  and  turbulent  career  by 
breaking  with  the  Generd  Committee. 
That  body,  however,  treated  him  respect* 
fully  to  the  last,  and,  on  hia  departure, 
they  aent  a  deputation  to  thank  him  for 
his  exertions,  and  presented  him  with  the- 
sum  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

**  It  waa  pretty  much  about  this  time 
that  my  connection  with  the  Catholio 
body  commenced  in  the  manner  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

^^Buasell*  had,  on  his  arrivd  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Belfast,  found  the  people 
so  much  to  his  taste,  and  in  return  had 
rendered  himsdf  so  agreeable  to  thein, 
that  he  waa  apeedily  admitted  into  their 
confidence,  and  became  a  member  of  seve- 
rd  of  their  dubs.  This  was  an  unusud 
drcimistance,  as  British  officers,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  were  no  great  favourites 
with  the  republicans  of  Belfast.  The  Ca* 
tholic  question  was  at  this  period  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  public  notice,  and  the 
Bdfaat  Volunteers,  on  some  public  occa- 
non,  I  know  not  predsely  what,  wished  to 
come  forward  with  a  dedaration  in  ita 
favour.  For  this  purpose  Russell,  who 
by  this  time  was  entirdy  m  their  con- 
fidence, wrote  to  me  to  draw  up  and 
transmit  to  him  such  a  declaration  as  I 
thought  proper,  which  I  accordin^y  did. 
A  meeting  of  the  corps  was  held  in  con- 
sequence, but  an  opposition  unexpectedly 
arising  to  that  put  of  the  declarationa 
which  dludcd  directiy  to  the  Catholic 
claima,  that  passage  was,  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity,  withdrawn  for  the  present, 
and  the  dedarations  then  passed  unani- 
mously. Bussell  wrote  me  an  account  of 
dl  this,  and  it  immediately  set  me  to 
thinking  more  seriously  than  I  had  yet 
done  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  soon 
formed  my  theory,  and  on  that  theory  I 
have  unvaryingly  acted  ever  since. 

"  To  subvert  the  tyranny  of  our  exe- 
crable Government,  to  break  the  connec- 
tion with  England,  the  never-fdling  source  • 
of  all  our  poUticd  evils,  and  to  assert  the 
independence  of  my  country—these  were 
my  objects.  To  unite  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland,  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  past 
dissensions,  and  to  substitute  the  common 
name  of  Irishman  in  place  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dis- 

•  Thomas  Bnasel],  Tone's  most  Intimate  friend 
and  comzadc. 
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•enter --these  were  my  meani.  To  effec- 
tuate these  great  objects,  I  reTiewed  the 
three  great  sects.  The  Protestants  I 
despaired  of  from  the  outset,  for  obnons 
reasons.  Already  in  possession,  by  an 
unjust  monoply,  of  the  whole  power  and 
patronage  of  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  they  would  ever  concur  in  mea- 
sures, the  certain  tendency  of  which  must 
be  to  lessen  their  influence  as  a  party, 
how  much  soever  the  nation  might  gain. 
To  the  Catholics  I  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  address  myself,  because  as  no  change 
could  make  their  political  situation  worse, 
I  reckoned  upon  their  support  to  a  cer- 
tainty; besides,  they  had  already  begun 
to  manifest  a  strong  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  oppressions ;  and  finally,  I  well  knew 
that,  howeyer  it  might  be  disguised  or 
suppressed,  there  existed  in  the  breast  of 
«Teiy  Irish  Catholic  an  inextirpable  abhor- 
rence of  the  English  name  and  power. 
There  remained  only  the  Dissenters,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  patriotic  and  enlightened : 
however,  the  recent  events  at  Belfast  had 
showed  me  that  all  prejudice  was  not  yet 
entirely  removed  from  their  minds.  I  sat 
down  accordingly  and  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  the  Dissenters,  and  which  I 
entitled,  ^  An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  convince  them,  that  they  and  the 
Catholics  had  but  one  common  interest, 
and  one  common  enemy ;  that  the  depres- 
sion and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  divisions  existing 
between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  country 
and  their  own  individual  liberties,  it  was 
necessary  to  forget  all  former  feuds,  to 
consolidate  the  entire  strength  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  form  for  the  future 
but  one  i>eople.  These  principles  I  sup- 
ported by  the  best  arguments  which  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me,  and  particularly 
by  demonstrating  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  all  former  efforts,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Volunteer  Convention 
in  1783,  was  the  unjust  neglect  of  the 
claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  This 
pamphlet,  which  appeared  in  September, 
1791,  under  the  signature  of  a  *^  Northern 
Whig,"  had  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  Catholics  (with  not  one  of  wham 
I  was  cU  the  time  acquainted)  were  pleased 
with  the  efforts  of  a  volunteer  in  their 
cause,  and  distributed  it  in  all  quarters. 
The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  I  had 
spoken  with  the  respect  and  admiration  I 
sincerely  felt  for  them,  and  to  whom  I 
was  also  perfectly  unknown,  printed  a 
very  large  edition,  which  th^  disposed 
through  the  whole  North  of  ueland,  and 
I  have  the  great  satisfaction  to  bcdieve 


that  many  of  the  Dissenters  were  con- 
verted by  my  arguments.  It  is  like  vanity 
to  speak  of  my  own  performances  so 
much,  and  the  fact  is,  I  believe  that  I  am 
somewhat  vain  on  that  topic;  but  as  it 
was  the  inunediate  cause  of  my  b^ng 
made  known  to  the  Catholic  body,  I  may 
be  perhaps  excused  for  dwelling  on  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  most  ever  look  upon, 
for  that  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  my  lifo.  As  my  pamphlet  spread 
more  and  more,  my  acquaintance  amongst 
the  Catholics  extended  accordingly.  My 
first  friend  in  the  body  was  John  Keogh, 
snd  through  him  I  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  leaders,  as  Bichard  M'Cor- 
mick,  John  Sweetman,  Edward  Byrne, 
Thomas  Braughall,  in  short,  the  whole 
sub-committee,  and  most  of  the  active 
members  of  the  G^ieral  Comndttee.  It 
was  a  kind  of  fashion  this  vrinter  (1791) 
among  the  Catholics  to  g^ve  splendid  din- 
ners to  their  political  friends  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  I  was  always  a  g^uest 
of  course.  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  din- 
ner given  to  Bichard  Burke  on  his  leaving 
Dublin,  together  with  William  Todd  Jones, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  most 
excellent  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  as  well  as  to  several  enter- 
tainments given  by  dubs  and  associations. 
I  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Bel- 
fast, in  order  to  assist  in  framing  the  first 
club  of  United  Irishmen,  and  to  ciiltivate 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  men 
whom,  though  I  highly  esteemed,  I  knew 
as  yet  but  by  reputation.  In  consiequence, 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  I  went 
down  with  my  friend  Eussell,  who  had  by 
this  time  quit  the  army,  and  was  in  Dub- 
lin on  his  private  affairs.  That  journey 
was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  inte- 
resting one  I  had  ever  made ;  my  recep- 
tion was  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and 
I  found  the  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  virtue  in  the  nation,  the  most  esti- 
mable in  all  the  domestic  xtdations  of  life. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  myself 
agreeable  to  them,  and  a  friendship  was 
then  formed  between  us  which  I  think  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  shake.  It  is  a  kind  of 
injustice  to  name  individuals,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing how  peculiarly  fortunate  I  esteem 
myself  in  having  formed  connections  with 
Samuel  Neilson,  Bobert  Simms,  William 
Simms,  William  Sinclair,  Thomas  M'Cabe. 
I  may  as  well  stop  here,  for,  in  enumerat- 
ing my  most  particular  friends,  I  find  I 
am,  in  fact,  making  out  a  list  of  the  men 
of  Belfast  most  distinguished  for  their 
virtue,  talent,  and  patriotism.  To  pro- 
ceed. We  formed  our  club,  of  which  I 
wrote  the  declaration,  and  certainly  tha 
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fonnstioa  of  that  club  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  politics  of  Ireland.  At 
lengthy  after  a  stay  of  abont  three  weekt, 
vhich  I  look  back  npon  aa  perhaps  the 
ptenanteet  in  my  life,  BnsseU  and  I  re- 
rarned  to  Dublin  iritii  instmctions  to  ciil- 
tiTste  the  leaders  in  the  popular  interest, 
toing  Protestants,  and,  ifpossible,  to  form 
to  the  capital  a  club  of  United  Irishmen. 
Neither  BnsseU  nor  myself  was  known  to 
ene  of  those  leaders ;  however,  we  soon 
contriyed  to  get  acquainted  with  James 
Napper  Tandy,  who  was  the  principal  of 
them,  and  through  him  with  several  others, 
10  that  in  a  little  time  we  succeeded, 
and  a  dub  was  accordingly  formed,  of 
which  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler  was 
the  first  chairman,  and  Tandy  the  first 
•ecretary.  The  dub  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  dieir  brethren  of  Belfast,  with 
whom  they  immediately  opened  a  cor- 
respondence. It  is  but  justice  to  an 
honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for 
Us  firm  adherence  to  his  principles,  to 
obierre  here,  that  Tandy,  in  coming  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  well  knew  that  he 
was  putting  to  the  most  extreme  hazard 
his  popularity  among  the  corporations  of 
the  dty  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for 
near  twenty  years ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
event,  his  popularity  was  sacrificed.  That 
did  not  prevent,  however,  his  taking  his 
part  deddedly:  he  had  the  firmness  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  his  private  f eel< 
ings  for  the  good  of  his  country.  The 
truth  is,  Tandy  was  a  very  sincere  Bepub- 
Hcan,  and  it  cQd  not  require  much  argu- 
ment to  show  him  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  a  republic  by  any  means  short 
of  the  united  powers  of  the  whofo  people ; 
he  therefore  renounced  the  lesser  objects 
for  the  greater,  and  gave  up  the  certain 
infiuence  which  he  possessed  (and  had  well 
earned)  in  the  city,  for  the  contingency  of 
that  influence  which  ho  might  have  (and 
wdl  deserves  to  have)  in  the  nation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  was  not  the  immediate  object  of 
my  peculations.  My  object  was  to  secure 
the  independence  of  my  country  under 
sny  form  of  government,  to  which  I  was 
led  by  a  hatred  of  England,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  nature,  that  it  was  rather 
sn  instinct  than  a  prindple.  I  left  to 
others,  better  qualified  for  tke  inquiry,  the 
inveitii^tion  and  merita  of  the  different 
forms  of  government,  and  I  contented 
myself  with  labouring  on  my  own  system, 
which  was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence  as 
to  its  operation  with  that  of  those  men  who 
viewed  the  question  on  abroader  and  juster 
scale  than  I  did  at  the  tune  I  mention." 


Wolfe  Tone  was  shortly  after,  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  Keogh,  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  '*  (3eneral  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Catholics,  and  long  la- 
boured zealously  in  their  service.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  mere  Catholic 
agitation.  He  and  his  friends  continued 
with  unabated  zeal  in  the  organisation  of 
the  United  Irish  Sodety,  which  he  hoped 
to  see  swallow  up  all  oUiers. 

On  the  80th  of  December,  1791,  the 
United  Irishmen  of  Dublin  held  a  special 
session,  at  which  Uiey  approved  of  a  dr- 
cular  letter  which  waa  calculated  to  en- 
courage similar  societies,  and  to  it  they 
annexed  a  dedaration  oif  their  noliticid 
sentiments,  and  the  test  which  tney  had 
taken  as  a  social  and  sacred  compact  to 
bind  them  more  dosely  together.  They 
also  in  their  publications  animadverted 
severely  upon  the  sixty-four  addressers. 
The  general  disposition  to  republicanism 
which  appeared  in  the  publications  and 
whole  (ionduct  of  these  new  sodeties,  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  obnoxious  to 
Government ;  they  were  chiefly  composed 
of  Dissenters,  yet  several  leading  men 
smongst  them  were  Protestants  of  the 
established  church.  It  was  believed,  and 
constantly  preached  up  by  the  Castle, 
that  this  new,  violent,  and  affectionate 
attachment  of  the  Dissenters  for  their 
Boman  Catholic  brethren,  proceeded  not 
from  any  sentiment  of  liberality  or  tolera- 
tion, but  purely  to  engage  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
more  warmly  in  forwarding  the  several 
popular  questions  latdy  brought  before 
Parliament. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  patrician  '<  Pa- 
triots'*  of  Parliament  were  quite  shy  of 
association  with  the  members  of  the  new 
societies.  Some  of  them  were  alarmed 
about  French  prindples  of  democracy, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  privileged  class;  others 
thought  that  the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
existing  Catholic  Committee  both  con- 
sisted of  low  people,  and  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  that  general  aversion  felt  by 
members  of  Parliament  against  all  extra- 
parliamentary  movements. 

From  that  time  shyness,  jealousy,  and 
distrust  subsisted  between  those  new  so- 
cieties and  the  Whig  Club,  though  the 
agents  and  writers  for  Government  at- 
tempted to  identify  their  views,  measures, 
and  prindples,  as  appears  by  the  news- 
papers and  other  publications  of  that  day. 
Tone,  on  his  side,  who  had  wholly  given 
up  Parliament  as  a  thing  not  only  useless, 
but  noxious  to  the  nation,  fdt  the  utmost 
resentment  at  the  membm  of  the  opposi- 
tion for  any  longer  keeping  up  the  de- 
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Insion  of  parllAmentary  patriotism,  and 
aTowed  that  he  respected  more  the  Castle 
members  themselFes.  '*  They  want,"  said 
he,  "  at  least  one  vice— hypocrisy.** 

The  Catholic  General  Committee  had 
new  life  infused  into  it  through  the  energy 
of  Keogh  and  the  labours  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

*'  There  seems,"  says  Tone  in  his  san- 
guine way,  **  from  this  time  out,  a  special 
Providence  to  have  watched  over  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  turned  to 
her  profit  and  advantage  the  deepest  laid 
and  most  artful  schemes  of  her  enemies. 
Every  measure  adopted,  and  skilfully 
adopted,  to  thwart  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  crush  the  rising  spirit 
of  union  between  them  and  the  Dissen- 
ters, has,  without  exception,  only  tended 
to  confirm  and  fortify  both,  and  the  fact 
I  am  about  to  mention,  for  one,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
The  principal  charge  in  the  graeral  out- 
cry raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  General  Committee  was  that 
they  were  a  self-appointed  body,  not 
nominated  by  the  Catholics  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  not  authorised  to  speak 
on  their  behalf.  This  argument,  which  in 
fact  was  the  truth,  was  triumphantly 
dwelt  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  would  have  per- 
haps been  more  fortunate  for  their  wishes 
if  they  had  not  laid  such  a  stress  upon 
this  circumstance,  and  drawn  the  line  of 
separation  so  strongly  between  the  Gene- 
ral Committee  and  the  body  at  large.  For 
the  Catholics  throughout  Ireland,  who 
had  hitherto  been  indolent  spectators  of 
the  business,  seeing  their  brethren  of 
Dublin,  and  especially  the  General  Com- 
mittee, insulted  and  abused  for  their  exer- 
tions in  pursuit  of  that  liberty  which,  if 
attained,  must  be  a  common  blessing  to. 
all,  came  forward  as  one  man  from  every 
quarter  of  the  nation  with  addresses  and 
resolutions,  adopting  the  measures  of  the 
General  Committee  as  their  own,  declar- 
ing that  body  the  only  organ  competent 
to  speak  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
condemning,  in  terms  of  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  conduct 
of  the  sixty-eight  apostates,  who  were  so 
triumphantly  held  up  by  the  hirelings  of 
Government  as  the  respectable  part  of 
the  Catholic  community.  The  question 
was  now  fairly  decided.  The  aristocracy 
shrunk  back  in  disgrace  and  obscurity, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  the  democracy, 
and  that  body  neither  wanted  talents  nor 
spirit  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  their 
present  situation. 

*<It  is  to  the  sagacity  of  3/y/es  Keouj 
of  Keonhrookj  County  Leitrim,  that  his 
oountxy  is  indebted  for  the  system  on 


which  the  General  Committee  was  to  be 
framed  anew,  in  a  manner  that  should 
render  it  impossible  to  bring  it  again  in 
doubt  whether  that  body  were  not  the 
organ  of  the  Catholic  wilL  His  plan  was 
to  associate  to  the  Committee,  as  then 
constituted,  two  members  from  each 
county  and  great  city,  actual  residents  of 
the  place  which  they  represented,  who 
were,  however,  only  to  be  summoned  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  leaving  the  com- 
mon routine  of  business  to  the  original 
members,  who,  as  I  have  already  related, 
were  all  residents  of  Dublin.  The  Com- 
mittee, as  thus  constituted,  would  consist 
of  half  town  and  half  country  members; 
and  the  elections  for  the  latter  he  pro- 
posed should  be  held  by  means  of  primary 
and  electoral  assemblies,  held,  the  first  in 
each  parish,  the  second  in  each  county 
and  great  town.  He  likewise  proposed 
that  the  town  members  should  be  held  to 
correspond  regularly  with  their  country 
associates,  these  with  their  immediate 
electors,  and  these  again  with  the  primary 
assemblies.  A  more  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  comprehensive,  organisa- 
tion could  not  be  devised.  By  this  means 
the  General  Committee  became  the  centre 
of  a  cirele  embracing  the  whole  nation, 
and  pushing  its  rays  instantaneously  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  circumference. 
The  plan  was  laid  in  writing  before  the 
General  Committee  by  Myles  Keen,  and, 
after  mature  discussion,  the  first  part, 
relating  to  the  association  and  election  of 
the  country  members,  was  adopted  with 
some  slight  variation;  the  latter  part, 
relating  to  the  constant  communication 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  hanly, 
and  was  accordingly  dropped  sub  nlentio" 

This  was  a  project  for  a  regular  con- 
vention of  delegates,  which  was  then  a 
measure  perfectly  legal,  as  indeed  it  still 
is  in  England. 

On  the  proposal  for  this  convention,  there 
was  immediate  alarm  and  almost  frantic 
rage  on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency :  for 
the  Catholics  were  by  this  time  over  three 
millions ;  and  the  representatives  of  such 
a  mass  oif  people  meeting  in  Dublin,  and 
backed  by  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
fast-growing  United  Irish  Society,  were 
likely  to  be  perilous  to  the  Government  at 
a  moment  of  such  high  political  excite- 
ment. Grand  juries  and  town  corporations 
passed  violent  resolutions  against  i^  and 
pledged  themselves  to  resist  and  suppress 
it.  Buf  the  committee  had  taken  counsel's 
opinion,  and  fdt  quite  secure  on  the  legal 
ground.  Some  of  the  further  procoeedings 
may  most  fi'Jy  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  own  narrative,  with  which 
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▼e  must  then  part  compuiy,  not  without 
regret;  for  his  '*  Aotobiographj  "  breaks 
off  here:—* 

^  This  (1792}  Tvas  a  memorable  j  ear  in 
IrelaiML    The  publication  of  the  plan  for 
the  new  orgaaiziiig  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee gare  an  instant  alarm  to  all  the 
supporters    of   the  British  Qoremment, 
tnd  eTery  effort  iras  made  to  prevent  the 
Section  of  the  country  members ;  for  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  millions  of  oppressed 
people  were  once  suffered  to  meet,  it  would 
not  afterwards  be  safe,  or  indeed  possible, 
to  refuse  their  jnst  demands.  Accordingly, 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the  grand  juries, 
universally,  throughout  Ireland,  published 
the  most  fnrions,  I  may  say  frantic,  reso- 
hitions,  against  the  plan  and  its  authors, 
whom  they  charged  with  little  short  of 
high  treason.    Government,  likewise,  was 
too  successf  nl  in  gaining  over  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  particularly  the  bishops,  who 
gave  the  measure  at  first  very  serious 
opposition.  The  committee,  however,  was 
not  daunted ;  and,  satisfied  of  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  of  their  own 
courage,  they  laboured,  and  with  success, 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the  breasts 
of  their  brethren  throughout  the  nation. 
For  this  purpose,  their  first  step  was  an 
admirable  one.     By  their  order  I  drew 
np  a  state  of  the  case,  with  the  plan 
for  the  organization  of   the  committee 
annexed,  which  was  laid  before   Simon 
Butler  and  Beresford  Burton,  two  lawyers 
of  great  eminence,  and,  what  was  of  con- 
sequence here,  king's  counsel,  to  know 
wlwther  the  committee  had  in  any  respect 
contrarened  the   law   of   the   land,   or 
whether,  by  carrying  the  proposed  plan  in- 
to execution,  the  parties  concerned  would 
subject  themselves  to  pain  or  penalty. 
The  answers  of  both  the  lawyers  were 
completely  in  our  favour,  and  we  instantly 
printed  them  in  the  papers,  and  dispersed  j 
them  in  handbills,  letters,  and  all  possible 
shapes.    This  blow  was  decisive  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  measure.   For  the  bishops, 
whose  opposition  gave  us  great  trouble, 
four  or  five  different  missions  were  un- 
dertaken by  different  members  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  into  the  provinces,   at  their 
own  expense,  in  order  to  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  them,  in  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  some,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  rest  of  the  prelates.  On 
these  missions  the  most  active  members 
were  John  Keogh  and  Thomas  Braughall, 
neither  of  whom  spared  purse  nor  per- 
aon  where  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 

*8oiM  parte  of  ti!s  Joamals  indeed  will  be  found 
Bait  Tthiabto  rcftrenoes  farther  on. 


body  were  concerned.  I  accompanied  Bir. 
Braughall  in  his  visit  to  Conna«ght» 
where  he  went  to  meet  the  gentry  of  that 
province  at  the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe. 
As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  left 
town,  the  postillion  who  drove  us,  having 
given  warning,  I  am  satisfied,  to  some 
footpads,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  four 
or  five  fellows  at  the  gate  of  Fhoniiz 
Park.  We  had  two  cases  of  pistols  in  the 
carriage,  and  we  agreed  not  to  be  robbed. 
Braughall,  who  was  at  this  time  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  lame  from  a 
a  fall  off  his  horse  some  years  before,  was 
as  cool  and  intrepid'as  man  could  be.  He 
took  the  command,  and  by  his  orders  I 
let  down  all  the  glasses,  and  called  out  to 
the  fellows  to  come  on,  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, for  that  we  were  ready ;  Braughall 
desiring  at  the  same  time  not  to  fire  till 
I  could  touch  the  scoundrels.  This  rather 
embarrassed  them,  and  they  did  not 
venture  to  approach  the  carriage,  but 
held  a  council  of  war  at  the  horse's  head. 
I  then  presented  one  of  my  pistols  at 
the  postillion,  swearing  horribly  that  I 
would  put  him  instantly  to  death  if  he 
did  not  drivo  over  them,  and  I  made  him 
feel  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  against  the 
back  of  his  head ;  the  fellows  on  this 
took  to  their  heels  and  ran  off,  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  without  further 
interruption.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
inn,  Braughall,  whoso  goodness  of  heart 
is  equal  to  his  coorage,  and  no  man  is 
braver,  began  by  abusing  the  postillion 
for  his  treachery,  and  ended  by  giving 
him  half-a-crown.  I  wanted  to  break  the 
rascal's  bones,  but  he  would  not  suffer 
me,  and  this  was  the  end  of  our  adven- 
ture. 

"  AU  parties  were  now  fully  employed 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament. The  Government^  through  the 
organ  of  the  corporations  and  grand  juries, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us  of  manifes- 
toes and  resolutions.  At  first  we  were 
like  yoong  soldiers,  a  little  stunned  with 
the  noise,  but  after  a  few  rounds  we  be> 
gan  to  look  about  us,  and  seeing  nobody 
drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  return 
the  fire.  In  consequence,  wherever  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency, which  was  the  title  assumed  by  that 
party  Tand  a  very  impudent  one  it  was), 
we  took  care  it  should  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Catholics,  who  spoke  aa 
loud,  and  louder  than  their  adversaries, 
and  as  we  had  the  right  clearly  on  our 
side,  we  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
silenciDg  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  The 
Catholics  likewise  took  care,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  branded  their  enemies,  t» 
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mark  their  gratitude  to  their  friends, 
who  were  daily  increasing,  and  especially 
to  the  people  of  Belfast,  between  whom 
and  the  Cfatholics  the  union  was  now 
completely  established.  Among  the  rari- 
ous  attacks  made  on  us  this  summer,  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  yirulence  were 
those  of  the  grand  juir  of  Louth,  headed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
of  Limerick,  at  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor assisted ;  and  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  which  last  published 
a  most  furious  manifesto,  threatening  us, 
in  so  many  words,  with  a  resistance  by 
force.  In  consequence,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  at  large, 
which  was  attended  by  several  thousands, 
where  the  manifesto  of  the  corporation 
was  read  and  most  ably  commented  upon 
by  John  Eeogh,  Dr.  Byan,  Dr.  M^Neven, 
and  seyeral  others,  and  a  counter  mani- 
festo being  proposed,  which  was  written 
by  my  friend  Emmet,  and  incomparably 
well  done,  it  was  carried  unanimously, 
<and  published  in  all  the  papers,  together 
with  the  speeches  above  mentioned ;  and 
l)Oth  speeoies  and  the  manifesto  had  such 
4U1  infinite  superiority  over  those  of  the 
•corporation,  which  were  also  published 
and  diligently  circulate^  by  the  Govem- 
.tnent,  that  it  put  an  end  effectually  to 
this  warfare  of  resolutions. 

*'The  people  of  Belfast  were  not  idle 
>on  their  part ;  they  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  propagate  the  new  doc- 
trine of  the  union  of  Irishmen,  through 
^he  whole  North  of  Ireland,  and  they  hid 
•the  satisfaction  to  see  their  proselytes 
rapidly  extending  in  all  directions.  In 
4>rder  more  effectually  to  spread  their 
principles,  twelve  of  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  among  them  subscribed  £250 
each,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  paper, 
whose  object  should  be  to  give  a  fair 
statement  of  all  that  passed  in  France, 
whither  every  one  turned  their  eyes ;  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  union  amongst 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  to 
support  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  finally,  as  the  necessary,  though  not 
avowed  consequence  of  all  this,  to  erect 
Ireland  into  a  republic,  independent  of 
England.  This  paper,  which  they  called, 
very  appositely,  the  JNorthem  Star,  was 
conducted  by  my  friend  Samuel  Keilson, 
who  was  unanimously  chosen  editor,  and 
it  could  not  be  delivered  into  abler  hands. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  incomparable  paper, 
and  it  rose  instantly,  on  its  appearance, 
with  a  most  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  Tbe 
Catholics  everywhere  through  Ireland  (I 
mean  the  leading  Catholics)  ^ere,  of 
course,  subscribers,  and  the  Northern  Star 
was  one  great  means  of  effectually  ac-l 


complishing  the  union  of  the  two  great 
sects,  by  the  simple  process  of  making 
their  mutual  sentiments  better  known  to 
each  other. 

^*  It  was  determined  by  the  people  of 
Belfast  to  commemorate  this  year  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
with  great  ceremony.  For  this  purpose 
they  planned  a  review  of  the  Volunteers 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  to  be 
followed  by  a  grand  procession,  with 
emblematical  devices,  etc.  They  also 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic 
question  in  force,  and,  in  consequerce, 
they  resolved  to  publish  two  addresses, 
one  to  the  people  of  France,  and  one  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  gave  instructions 
to  Dr.  Brennan  to  prepare  the  former, 
and  the  latter  fell  to  my  lot.  Brennan 
executed  his  task  admirably,  and  I  made 
my  address,  for  my  part,  as  good  as  I 
knew  how.  We  were  invited  to  assist  at 
the  ceremony,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  show  their  zeal  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
France,  as  well  as  their  respect  and  grati- 
tude to  their  friends  in  Belfast.  In  conse- 
quence, a  grand  assembly  took  place  on 
the  14th  of  July.  After  the  review,  the 
Volunteers  and  inhabitants,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  6000,  assembled  in  the 
Linen-Hidl,  and  voted  the  address  to  the 
French  people  unanimously.  The  address 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  followed,  and,  as 
it  was  directly  and  unequivocably  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  we  ex- 
pected some  opposition,  but  we  were  soon 
relieved  from  our  anxiety,  for  the  address 
passed,  I  may  say,  unanimously :  a  few 
ventured  to  oppose  it  indirectly,  but  their 
arguments  were  exposed  and  overset  by 
the  friends  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
amongst  the  foremost  of  whom  we  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  several  Dissenting^ 
clergymen  of  great  popularity  in  that 
county." 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  some 
progress  was  already  made,  and  much 
more  was  soon  to  be  expected  in  har- 
monizing the  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
at  least  in  the  towns.  A  harder  task 
remained— t-o  make  peace  between  them 
in  the  country.  In  the  County  Armagh 
Peep-of-Day  Boys  were  growing  more 
ferocious,  and,  of  course,  the  Defenders 
more  strongly  organized  for  resistance. 
As  before,  the  country  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  as  ignorant  and  savage  a  raoe 
of  squires  as  any  in  Ireland,  took  part 
with  the  aggressors.  At  an  assizes,  in 
1791,  the  grand  jury  passed  a  resolution 
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iedaring  that  there  had  Bpmng  up  among 
the  Papists  '*  a  paMion  for  arming  them- 
sdTes,  contrary  to  the  law"— and  that  this 
was  matter  of  serious  aUrm,  etc.  As 
the  usual  pretext  of  the  visits  of  the  Pro- 
testant Boys,  •♦Wreckers,"  and  other 
such  banditti,  was  to  search  for  arms, 
such  a  resolution  of  the  grand  jury  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  iuTitation  to 
continue  such  visits,  and  an  assurance  of 
protection  to  the  ''Wreckers."  These 
troubles  had  now  extended  considerably 
into  Tyrone,  Down,  and  Monaghan  Coun- 
ties ;  and  it  stirs  indignation  even  at  this 
day  to  think  of  so  many  wretched  families 
always  kept  in  wakeful  terror ;  lying  down 
in  fear  and  rising  up  with  a  heavy  heart, 
or  perhaps  flying  to  the  desolate  moun- 
tains by  the  light  of  their  own  burning 


CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

1791—1792. 

Principles  of  United  Irish  Sodety.—Test.— Ad- 
dremea.— Meeting  of  Parliament— Catholic  xelief . 
— Trifliac  meaiore  of  that  Idndv— Petition  of  the 
CathoUea^—BeJectedj— Steady  nuUority  of  two- 
thlnlt  for  the  Castle.— Flaceholding  members.— 
Violent  agiutlon  upon  the  Catholic  claims.— Qnee- 
tions  pot  to  Catholic  UniTersitles  of  the  Continent 
—Their  answeis.— Opposition  to  pr^ect  of  Con- 
vention.—Catholic  qaestlon  in  the  Whig  Club.— 
Catholic  Conrentlon  in  Dublin.— National  Guard. 

Thb  first  dubs  of  ''United  Irishmen" 
were  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  in 
their  structure,  in  their  action,  and  in 
their  aims;  and  so  continued  until  the 
new  organisation  was  adopted  in  1795. 
Th^  consisted,  both  in  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin, of  Protestants  chiefly,  though  many 
eminent  Catholics  joined  them  from  the 
first.  The  first  sentence  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  first  dub,  at  Belfast,  is  in  these 
plain  and  moderate  words. 

*'  1st.  This  society  is  constitued  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of 
affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a 
union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  dvil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty." 

Becollecting  the  hopeless  character  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  that  day,  one  can 
scarcdy  pretend  that  it  did  not  need 
^  reform  ;^'  and  as  it  most  certainly  would 
never  reform  itsdf,  unless  act^  upon 
strongly  by  an  external  pressure,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  reasonable  to  endea- 
vour to  procure  a  union  of  power  amongst 
Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion 
for  that  end.  It  was  too  clear  also  that 
a  Parliament  so  constituted  never  would 


emandpate  the  Catholics— that  is,  never 
would  tolerate  a  **  brotherhood  of  affec- 
tion" or  a  '*  communion  of  lights."  It 
was  therefore  eztremdy  natural  for  pa- 
triotic Protestants,  who  fdt  that  Irdand 
was  their  country,  and  no  longer  a  colony 
but  a  natioi^  to  take  some  means  of 
assuring  their  fellow-countrymen,  the 
Catholics,  that  they  at  least  did  not  wi^ 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  exclu- 
sion of  three  millions  of  Irishmen;  and 
thereupon  to  concert  with  them  some 
common  action  for  getting  rid  of  this  in- 
curable oligarchy,  whidi  was  the  common 
enemy  of  them  all.  This  was  the  whole 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  sodety  for 
more  than  three  years ;  and  its  means  and 
agendes  were  as  fair,  open,  and  rational 
as  its  objects.  Addresses,  namely,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  sometimes  to  Be- 
form  dubs  in  England  and  in  Scotland ; 
artides  in  the  newspapers,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  Star;  and  the  promotion  of 
an  enlarged  personal  intercourse  between 
the  two  sects  who  had  lived  in  such 
deadly  estrangement  for  two  centuries. 
When  they  met  one  another  face  to  face, 
worked  together  in  clubs  and  meetings, 
visited  one  another's  houses,  fondled  one 
another's  children,  there  could  not  but 
grow  up  somewhat  of  that  feding  of 
*'  Brotherhood  "  which  is  the  first  word  of 
their  constitution,  the  very  cardinal  prin- 
dple  of  their  sodety. 

But  this  ''Brotherhood/'  what  was  it 
but  the  French  fratemiUf  And  their 
"Civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty" 
was  a  phrase  which  to  the  ear  of  Govern- 
ment sounded  of  ^oA't^and  the  Chanm  th 
Mars.  The  whole  of  the  programme  g^ven 
above,  which  looks  to-day  so  just  and 
sensible,  was  then  felt  to  be  reeking  all 
over  with  "  French  prindples."  The  Go- 
vemment^herefore  xept  an  eye  steadily 
on  these  societies,  as  will  soon  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

The  Dublin  Club,  which  was  formed  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  1791,  adopted 
the  same  dedaration  of  principles  or  con- 
stitution, but  added  a  "test,"  which  was 
nothing  but  a  solemn  engagement  to  be 
taken  by  each  new  member,  "that  he 
would  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form 
a  brotherhood  of  affection  amongst  Irish- 
men of  every  religious  persuasion,"  etc., 
and  "  that  h&  would  never  inform  on  or 
give  evidence  against  any  member  of  this 
or  similar  sodeties,  for  any  act  or  expres- 
sion of  theirs  done  or  made,  collectively  or 
individually,  in  or  out  of  this  sodety,  in 
pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obliga- 
tion ;"  in  other  words,  that  if  brotherhood 
amongst  Irishmen,  and  the  claim  of  dvil 
and  religious  lib^ty  should  be  made  a 
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crime  by  law  ^aa  it  was  but  too  likely), 
he  would  not  infonn  upon  his  comrades 
for  their  complicity  in  Uiose  crimes. 

From  this  time  active  correspondence 
was  carried  on.  A  strong  address,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Drennan,  was  sent  by  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin  to 
the  delegates  for  promoting  a  reform  in 
Scotland,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs, 
one  of  many  similar  suggestions  which 
were  undoubtedly  intended  to  lead  the 
way  to  something  more  and  better  than  a 
reform  in  Parliament : — *'  If  Goyemment 
has  a  sincere  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  let  them  coincide  with  the 
people  in  the  speedy  reform  of  its  abuses, 
and  not,  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
them,  drive  that  people  into  Bepublican- 
ism.**  Thete  was  another  address  from  the 
same  body  to  *^  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  " 
(for  the  wreck  of  that  organisation  still 
existed  in  some  places),  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  which  Drennan  was  chair- 
man, and  Archibald  Hamilton  Bowan, 
secretary,  and  containing  still  stronger 
expressions.  This  docunoent  became,  in 
1794,  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for 
seditious  libel  against  Bowan  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  convicted  by  a  carefully 
packed  jury  of  his  enemies,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  meantime,  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings were  going  forward  much  in 
their  usual  way.  A  session  opened  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1792,  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  take  much  interest  in 
following  the  futile  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Grattan,  who  carefully  avoided 
the  United  Irishmen,  could  still  at  least 
abuse  the  Government  in  terms  of  elo- 
quent scurrility,  and  did  not  fail  to  do  so, 
in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address : 
**By  this  trade  of  Parliameiff  the  king 
was  absolute;  his  will  was  signified  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  were  then 
as  much  an  instrument  in  his  hand  as  a 
bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  regiment.  Like 
a  regiment,  they  had  their  adjutant,  who 
sent  to  the  inflrnuury  for  the  old,  and  to  the 
brothel  for  the  young;  and  men  thus 
carted  as  it  were  into  that  House  to  vote 
for  the  minister,  were  called  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people." 

The  country,  as  well  as  the  ministers, 
had  heard  all  this  abuse  before,  and  had' 
begun  almost  to  regard  it  as  a  discharge 
of  blank  cartridge.  Yet  the  session  is  in 
some  measure  notable  for  a  trifling  Catho- 
lic Belief  measure,  introduced  by  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  and  rather  unexpec- 
tedly supported  by  the  Government.  In 
fact  it  was  evident  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  the  Catholics  were  becoming  a 


real  element  for  good  or  for  evil  in  this 
Irish  nation;  they  had  refused  to  be  ex- 
tirpated; refused  to  be  bmtaliaed  by  ig- 
norance, for  they  wonkl  fly  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  education ;  they  had  so  well 
profited  also  by  the  petty  and  grudging 
relaxations  already  granted  them,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  rich  and 
influential ;  they  were,  in  short,  a  power 
to  be  conciliated  if  that  could  be  cheaply 
done,  and  so  detached  from  *' French 
principles'*  and  made  grateful  to  the 
Government  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Secietary  Hobart  (of 
course  by  orders  from  England)  seconding 
the  motion  of  Langrishe  for  leave  to  bring 
in  this  bill.  Sir  Hercules  thus  defines  the 
objects  of  his  bill  for  the  Cathcdics:— 

1st.  He  would  give  them  the  practice 
and  profession  of  the  law,  as  a  reasonable 
provision,  and  application  of  their  talents 
to  their  own  country. 

2dly.  He  would  restore  to  them  educa- 
tion, entire  and  unrestrained,  because  a 
state  of  ignorance  was  a  state  of  barbarity. 
That  would  be  accomplished  by  taking  off 
the  necessity  for  a  licence,  as  enjoined  by 
the  act  of  1782. 

ddly.  He  would  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  intercourse  and  affection,  by 
allowing  intermarriage,  repealing  that 
cruel  statute  which  served  to  betray 
female  credulity,  and  bastardize  the  chil- 
dren of  a  virtuous  mother. 

4thly.  He  would  remove  those  obstruc- 
tions to  arts  and  manufactures  that 
limited  the  number  of  apprentices,  which 
were  so  necessary  to  assist  and  promote 
trade.  He  then  moved,  **That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  a  bill  for  removing  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities  under  which  his 
majesty's  Boman  Catholic  subjects  labour 
from  statutes  at  present  in  force.** 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  concerted 
by  its  author  in  concert  with  Edmund 
Burke,  and  was  perhaps  as  liberal  in  its 
provisions  as  any  bill  which  could  at  that 
moment  be  presented  with  any  chance  of 
success :  yet,  meagre  as  it  was,  it  called 
forth  a  storm  of  bigoted  and  brutal  oppo- 
sition. The  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics— Edward  Byrne,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair— held  a  meeting  and  passed  some 
resolutions,  which  it  is  somewhat  humi- 
liating to  lead,  but  which  were  certainly 
politic  in  the  circumstances.  Here  is  the 
document  :— 

*' Dublin,  February  4M,  1792. 

**  General  CoiaimBB  of  Boman 

Catholics.  Eowabd  Bit&ne, 

Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

**BeaoIuedj  That  this   committee   has 

been  informed  that  reports  have  been 
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dnmlated  that  the  appUcation  of  the 
Cathidica  for  reUef  extends  to  unlimited 
and  total  emaneipation;  and  that  attemptf 
have  been  made,  iridcedly  and  folidy,  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  this  kingdom  an  opinion  that  our 
applications  were  pref enred  in  a  tone  of 


^  Rem>b>ed,  That  sereral  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen have  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  being  indiridnally  informed  of  the  real 
extent  and  respectful  manner  of  the  ap- 
plicationa  for  relief;  have  assored  us  that 
nothing  could  have  excited  jealousy,  or 
apparent  opposition  to  us,  from  our  Pro- 
testant countrymen  but  the  above-men- 
tioned  misapprehensions. 

**  Reaohedj  That  we  therefore  deem  it 
necessafy  to  declare  that  the  whole  of  our 
late  applications,  whether  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  our 
intended  petition,  neither  did,  nor  does 
contain  anythinff,  or  extend  further,  either 
in  substance  or  in  principle,  than  the  four 
following  objects : 

^  Ist,  Admission  to  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

^  2d,  Capacity  to  ser^e  in  country  ma- 
gistracies. 

"  3d,  A  right  to  be  summoned,  and  to 
aenre  on  grand  and  petty  juries. 

'*  4th,  The  right  of  Toting  in  counties 
«ii^  for  ProtesiaaiU  members  of  Parliament : 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder  should  not 
vote,  unless  he  either  rented  and  culti- 
vated a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num, in  addition  to  his  forty  shilling 
freehold;  or  else  possessed  a  freehold 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year." 

This  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  Committee 
found  itself  obUged  earnestly  to  disavow 
the  sacrilegious  tiiought  of  being  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  same  qualification  as  the 
Protestant  forty-shilling  frcdiolders ;  dis- 
claimed with  horror  the  idea  of  roting  for 
Catholic  members  of  Parliament;  and 
publicly  declared  to  Parliament  and  to 
all  mankind  that  they  did  not  presume 
to  aspire  to  ^  total  emancipation."  But 
humble  and  scanty  as  their  daim  was,  it 
was  more  than  the  Langrishe  bill  pro- 
posed to  grant  them.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision in  it  for  admitting  them  to  the 
elective  franchise  upon  any  terms  what- 
ever. The  committee  prepared  a  petition, 
which  waa  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  mercantile  men  of  Dublin, 
and  while  the  bill  was  in  progress,  the 
petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Egan. 
frtoM  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  on  the 
loUowiag  Monday  (ilOth  Pebruary).    On 


that  day  Mr.  David  La  Touche  moved 
that  the  petition  of  the  Boman  CathoUa 
committee,  presented  to  the  House  on  dio 
preceding  Saturday,  should  be  read  bjr  ' 
the  clerk :  it  was  read,  and  he  then  moveiS 
that  it  should  be  rejected.    The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ogle.     The  greater 
part  of  the  House  was  very  violent  for 
the  rejection  of  the  petition.    Some  few^ 
who  were  against  the  prayer  of  thcpeti— 
tion,  objected  to  the  luursh  measure  of 
rejection.  Several  of  the  opposition  mem* 
bera  supported  Mr.  La  Touche's  motion. 
Even  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  on  this  occasion^ 
voted  agamst  his  friend  Mr.  Orattan  The 
solicitor-general  attempted  to  soften  tho 
refusal  to  the  Catholics  by  moving  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  far  at  it  re- 
lated  to  a  participation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  should  not  then  be  complied 
with.      The  attom^-general  and  some 
other  staunch  supporters  of  Government 
had  spoken  similar  language;  that  th^ 
hoped  quickly  to  see  all  religions  dis 
tinctions  and  restrictions  done  away  with» 
but  that  the  fulness  of  time  was  not  yet 
come.    Mr.  Forbes,  the  Hon.  F.  Hutchin 
son.  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Smith,    Mr.    Hardy,   and   Mr.   Grattan 
spoke  strongly  against  the  motion,  and  ia 
favour  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  a 
share  in   the  elective  franchise.    Much 
virulent  abuse  was  heaped  upon  that  part 
of  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics  which  waa 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Catho- 
lic Committee.    At  a  very  late  hour  the 
House  divided,  208  for  rejecting  the  peti- 
tion, and  28  only  against  it.  Then  Mr.  La 
Touche  moved  that  the  petition  from  the 
society  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast 
should  be  also  rejected ;  and  the  question  . 
being  put  was  carried  with  two  or  three   - 
negatives. 

The  bill  itself  passed  quietly  through 
the  committee ;  and  on  the  third  reading. 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
liberality.  The  growth  waa  slow,  and  the 
liberality  was  rather  narrow :  nor  would 
this  meaaure  deserve  mention — ^as  it  waa 
soon  superseded  by  a  much  larger  one— 
but  to  show  the  very  humble  and  unpre- 
tending position  taken  by  the  only  body 
then  representing  the  Catholics.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  war  in  Europe 
was  by  this  time  imminent  and  certain  ; 
and  though  England  had  not  yet  fonnaUy 
joined  the  coalition  against  France,  that 
event  was  becoming  daily  more  inevitable; 
and  the  Government  was  very  desirous, 
as  usual  in  such  moments  of  danger,  to 
send  a  message  of  peace  to  IreUnd,  and 
to  show  the  three  millions  of  Catholics 
that  their  real  friends  were,  not  thorn 
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•'fratenua"  United  Iriahmen,  bat  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Earl  of  WestmoreUnd. 

Upon  all  other  questions  the  state  of 
parties  in  Parliament  continued  nearly 
the  same  that  it  had  been  for  many  years ; 
that  is,  the  Castle  was  always  certain 
of  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority.  Mr. 
Q.  Ponsonby,  after  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, moTed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
repealing  every  law  which  prohibited  a 
trade  from  Irdand  with  the  countries 
lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  which  was  lost  by  156  votes 
against  70.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Forbes, 
faithful  to  his  special  mission,  brought 
forward  his  regular  Place  and  Pension 
bills  :  they  were  both  put  off  to  a  dis- 
tant day,  without  a  division,  though  not 
without  some  debate.  Indeed  these  at- 
tacks on  the  places  and  pensions  were 
now  more  intolerable  to  the  Government 
and  its  supporters  than  ever  before ;  and 
they  were  louder  than  ever  in  their  re- 
probation of  such  Jacobin  movements, 
as  a  manifest  attempt  to  diminish  the 
royal  prerogative  and  bring  in  French 
principles. 

A  singular  motion  was  made  this  ses- 
sion, which  merits  notice  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  shameless  and  desperate  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.  Mr.  Brown  moved 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  of  the 
last  session  touching  the  ''weighing  of 
butter,  hides,  and  tallow"  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  the  appointment  of  a  weigh- 
master  in  that  city.  This  office  had  long 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  and  the  corporation  had  always 
found  one  weighmaster  more  than  enough ; 
but  the  Government  in  pursuance,  said 
Mr.  Browne,  of  their  settled  policy  of 
''creating  influence,"  had  taken  the  ap- 
pointment split  it  into  three  parts,  and 
bestowed  it  on  three  fnembers  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Grattan  seconded  the  motion.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer on  the  express  ground  that  it  was  an 
"insult  to  the  crown,"  and  therefore  a 
manifest  piece  of  French  democracy  and 
infidelity,  intended  to  overthrow  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  There  was  a  sharp 
debate,  in  which  Patriots  said  many  cut- 
ting things  ;  and  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  the  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the 
minds  of  honest  people  were  now  alto- 
gether turned  away  from  such  a  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  of 
April.  The  Speaker,  in  his  address  to  the 
viceroy,  speaks  of  one  gratifying  fact, 
"  the  extension  of  trade,  agricultiue,  and 
manufactures,  which  has  with  a  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  progress  raised  this  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  wealth 


never  before  experienced  in  it."  But  at 
the  same  time  he  let  his  excellency  know 
that  this  prosperity  "  would  soon  cease  " 
if  they  did  not  carefully  c^eridi  the 
blessed  constitution  in  church  and 
state.  "Its  preservation,  therefore,"  he 
continued,  "must  ever  be  the  great 
object  of  their  care,  and  there  is  ne 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  so  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation,  nor  more  justly 
dear  to  their  patriotic  and  loyal  feelings, 
than  that  which  has  settled  the  throne  of 
these  realms  on  his  majesty's  illustrious 
house;  on  it,  and  on  the  provisions  for 
securing  a  Protestant  Parliament,  depends 
the  Protestant  Ascendency,  and  with  it 
the  continuance  of  the  numy  blessings  we 
now  enjoy." 

It  appears  from  the  studied  allusions  to 
the  Protestant  Ascendency,  which  in  the 
speech  of  the  Speaker  were  evidently 
aimed  against  the  petition  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  participation  in  the  elective 
franchise,  that  Mr.  Foster  wished  to  raise 
a  strong  and  general  opposition  to  that 
measure  throughout  the  country:  but  the 
speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant  imported 
that  the  Government,  moved  by  the  in^ 
pulse  of  the  British  councils,  was  disposed 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  the  indul- 
gences to  the  Boman  Catholics.  liis 
majesty  approved  of  their  wisdom  in  the 
liberal  indulgences  that  had  been  granted, 
but  suggested  no  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  which  had  been 
almost  a  matter  of  course  in  all  viceregal 
speeches,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
"  Ascendency." 

This  year  was  a  season  of  most  vehe- 
ment agitation  and  discussion  upon  the 
Catholic  claims.  That  body  was,  of  course, 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable 
measure  of  relief  granted  by  the  shabby 
bill  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  Mr.  Simon 
Butler,  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Society  ef 
United  Irishmen,  published,  by  order  of 
that  society,  a  "Digest  of  the  Popery 
Laws,"  bringing  into  one  view  the  whole 
body  of  penalties  and  disabilities  to  whidi 
Catholics  still  remained  subject  after  all 
the  small  and  nibbling  attempts  or  pre- 
tences of  relief.  The  pamphlet  thus  truly 
sums  up  the  actual  condition  of  the  Ca- 
tholics at  that  moment,  after  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe's  Act: — 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  three  millions 
of  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  their 
native  land !  Excluded  from  every  trust, 
power,  or  emolument  of  the  state,  civil  or 
military ;  excluded  from  all  the  b^efita  of 
the  constitution  in  all  its  parts ;  excluded 
from  all  corporate  rights  and  immunities ; 
expelled  from  grand  juries,  restrained  in 
petit  juries ;  ezdoded  from  eveiy  dixec- 
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tioo,  from  everj  trost,  from  everv  in- 
eocponited    society,   from   every  estab- 
lishment, occasional  or  fixed,  instituted 
for  public  defence,  public  police,  public 
morals,  or  public  conyenience ;  from  the 
bench,   from    the  bank,   from  the  ex- 
change, from  the  uniTersity,  from  the 
oollege   of   physicians:    from  what  are 
they  not  excluded?     There  is  no  in- 
ftitotion  which  the  wit  of  man  has  in- 
vented or  the  progress  of  society  pro- 
duced, which  private  charity  or  public 
munificence  has  founded  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  learning,  and  good 
arts,  for  the  permanent  relief  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  misfortune^  from  the  super- 
intendence of  which,  and  in  all  cases 
where  common  charity  would  permit, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  not  taken  care  to  exclude  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.    Such  is  the  state 
which  the  corporation  of  Dublin  have 
thought  proper  to  assert, '  differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  of  the  Protestants,  save 
only  in  the  exercise  of  political  power ; ' 
and  the  host  of  grand  juries  consider  *  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  the  permanency  of  the  connection 
with  EngUmd,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  throne  in  his  majesty's  royal  house.' 
A  greater  libel  on  the  constitution,  the 
connection,  or  the  succession,  could  not 
be  pronounced,  nor  one  more  pregnant 
with  dangerous  and  destructive  conse- 
quences than  this,  which  asserts   that 
^ey  are  only  to  be  maintained  and  con- 
tmued  by  the  slavery  and  oppression  of 
three  milliona  of  good  and  loyal  subjects." 
At  the  same  time  the  General  Commit- 
tee prepared  a  "Declaration"  of  Catholic 
tenets  on  certain  points  with  regard  to 
which  people  of  that  creed  had  long  been 
wantonly  belied :  such  as  keeping  of  faith 
with  hmtica ;  the  alleged  pretension  of 
the  Pope  to  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance;    of  clergymen   to   dispense 
them  from  oaths,  and  the  like.    All  these 
alleged  doctrines  the  Declaration  indig- 
nantly and  contemptuously  denied;  and 
it  was   signed   universally  throughout 
Ireland  by  clergy  and  laity.     To   the 
DecUration  was  added  a  republication  of 
the  weU-known  *<  Answers  of  six  Catholic 
TJniveraities  abroad  to  the  queries  which 
had  been  propounded  to  them,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pitt,  three  years  before,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Catholics."    The 
universities  were  those  of  Paris,  Louvain, 
Alcala,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Valla- 
dolid.    The  queries  and  the  answers  form 
a  highly  important  document  for  the  his- 
tonr  of  the  time.    We  give  the  queries  in 
full,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
aoswera— only  pxemiiing  that  Mr.  Pitt 


sought  these  declarations,  not  to  satisfv 
his  own  mind,  because  he  was  too  well 
informed  to  need  this,  but  only  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  benighted  country  gentle- 
men and  greedy  Ascendency  politicians, 
who  would  be  sure  to  bawl  out  against 
the  concessions  to  Catholics  which  he  in 
that  perilous  time  and  for  political  reasons 
was  determined  to  grant. 

THE  QUERIES. 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Churoh  of  Bome,  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  what- 
soever, within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  absolve  or  dispense  hia 
majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, upon  any  pretext  whatsoever? 

8.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faith  by  which  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  transaction, 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature  ? 

And  the  six  universities  responded 
unanimously  and  simultaneously  in  the 
negative  upon  all  the  three  points.  The 
answers  are  all  exceedingly  distinct  and 
categorical.  That  of  the  university  of 
Alcala,  in  Spain,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men :^ 

**  To  the  first  question  it  is  answered^ 
That  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  proposed  question,  either  individually 
or  collectively  in  council  assembled,  have 
any  right  in  civil  matters ;  but  that  all 
civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-eminence 
are  derived  from  inheritance,  election, 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  other  such 
titles  of  that  nature. 

"To  the  second  it  is  answered,  in  like 
manner — That  none  of  the  persons  above- 
mentioned  have  a  power  to  absolve  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

"  To  the  third  question  it  is  answered 
— That  the  doctrine  which  would  exempt 
Catholics  from  the  obligation  of  keepin^^ 
faith  with  heretics,  or  with  any  other 
persons  who  dissent  from  them  in  matters 
of  religion,*  instead  of  being  an  article  of 
Catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its 
tenets. 

**  Signed  in  the  usual  form,  March  ITth. 
1789." 

The  learned  doctors  of  some  of  these 
universities  could  not  refrain,  while  they 
gave,  their  answers,  from  administering  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  asked  such  questions. 
For  instance,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
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Lonyain,  *<  Having  reqaested  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  qneftions  above  stated, 
does  it  ^th  readiness— but  is  strock  with 
astonishment  that  such  questions  should, 
at  the  end  of  this  18th  century,  be  propoeed 
to  any  learned  body,  by  inhabitants  of  a 
kingdjom  TEngland]  that  glories  in  the 
talents  ana  diacemment  of  its  natives.'* 

The  publication  of  the  Catholic  Declar- 
ation, with  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  very  far  indeed  from  satisfying 
the  theologians  of  the  Protestant  interest ; 
especially  as  there  came  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  detailed  plan  for  electing  dele- 
gates this  vear  to  the  Convention  of 
Catholics  which  had  already  been  decided 
upon.  These  Papists  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  rise  a  little  out  of  their  abject 
humility.  The  Protestant  theologians 
thought  themselves  too  acute  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  all  those  fine  protestations 
of  Papists,  and  professions  made  by  Popish 
universities.  Since  when,  they  desired  to 
know,  was  it  held  that  the  declaration  of 
})er8on8  charged  with  systematic  perfidy 
— that  they  were  persons  who  keep  faith- 
was  held  to  be  the  evidence  of  their  good 
character?  They  also  cited  examples  of 
the  Pope  having  actually,  in  former  ages, 
absolved,  or  attempted  to  absolve,  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Besides,  was  it 
not  well  known  that  those  universities 
in  France  and  Spain  were  full  of  Popish 
doctors,  who  would  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  delude  the  minds  of  unsuspect- 
ing Irish  Protestants,  and  so  pave  the 
^ay  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  resumption  of  forfeited  estates, 
and  fulfilment  of  Pastorini's  prophecies  I 
It  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
the  "plan**  for  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Catholic  Convention  that  excited  the 
alarm  and  wrath  of  the  **  Ascendency  " 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
plan,  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
it;  sedition,  tumult,  conspiracy,  and 
treason,  were  echoed  from  county  to 
county,  from  grand  jury  to  grand  juiy. 
Some  legislators,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  and  armed  with  the 
influence  of  station  and  office,  presided 
at  those  meetings,  and  were  foremost  in 
arraigning  measures,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  in  another  place  and  in  another 
function  they  were  finally  to  determine. 

The  exaggerated  and  alarming  language 
of  most  of  the  grand  juries  imported 
that  the  Catholics  of  Irelands  weVe  on  the 
«ve  of  a  general  insurrection,  ready  to 
huri  the  Idng  from  his  throne,  and  tear 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution  to 


The  Ldtrim  grand  jury  denominated 
the  plan  *'  an  inflammatory  and  danger- 


ons  publication,*'  and  stated  ^that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  come  forward  at  that 
period  to  declare  that  they  were  ready  to 
support,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
their  present  most  valuable  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  and  that  they  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
attempts  of  any  body  of  men,  however 
numerous,  who  should  presume  to  threaten 
innovation  in  either." 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork 
denominated  the  plan  "an  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding  of  the  most  alarming, 
dangerous,  and  seditious  tendency— an 
attempt  to  overawe  Parliament;"  they 
stated  their  determination  to  '*  protect 
and  defend,  with  their  lives  and  property, 
the  present  constitution  in  church  and 
state."  That  of  Roscommon,  after  the 
usual  epithets  of  "  alarmmg,  dangerous, 
and  seditious,"  asserted  that  the  plan 
called  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Soman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  associate  them- 
selves in  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom 
upon  Uie  model  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France,  which  had  already  plunged  that 
devoted  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  tumult  unexampled  in  any  civilised 
nation ;  they  stated  it  to  be  "  an  attempt 
to  overawe  Parliunent ;"  they  mentioned 
their  serious  and  sensible  alums  for  the 
existence  of  their  present  happy  establish- 
ment in  church  and  state ;  and  their  de- 
termination, *'at  the  hazard  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland." 

The  grand  jury  of  Sligo  Baolved  "  that 
they  would,  at  all  times,  and  by  every 
constitutional  means  in  their  power,  re- 
sist and  oppose  every  attempt  then  mak- 
ing, or  thereafter  to  be  made,  by  the 
Koman  Catholics,  to  obtain  their  elective 
franchise,  or  any  participation  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country."  And  that  of 
Donegal  declared  that,  though  '*  they  re- 
gardoi  the  Catholics  with  tenderness,  ttiey 
would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  every 
thing  dear  to  ihem,  the  Protestant  in 
terost  of  Ireland." 

The  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  pro- 
fessing also  **  the  warmest  attacfconent  to 
their  Boman  Catholic  brethren,"  felt  it, 
however,  necessary  to  come  forward  at 
that  period  to  declare  that  they  were 
*^  ready  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  their  present  invaluable  constitu 
tion  in  church  and  state."  And  that 
of  the  County  of  Deny,  alter  expressing 
their  appreh^sions  lest  that  proceeding 
"might  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  hier- 
archy (consisting  partly  of  laity)  which 
would  destroy  the  Protestant  Ascendency, 
the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
the  estabUshed  oonttitiitiou  of  this  conn- 
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tiy  *  tendered  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
■apport  the  happy  oonstitation  as  estab- 
lished at  the  revolutum  of  1688.  A  very 
great  majority  of  the  leading  signatures 
affixed  to  those  resolutions,  were  those  of 
men  cither  high  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
conntry,  or  enjoying  lucratiTe  places  un- 
der it,  or  possessing  extensive  borough 
interest. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  ^eir  head,  declared,  **^  that  the 
allowing  to  Boman  Catholics  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, or  admitting  them  to  any  parti- 
cipation  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant  establishment,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in 
the  illustrioue  House  of  Hanover,  and 
finally  tended  to  shake,  if  not  destroy, 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain,  on 
the  continuance  and  inseparability  of 
which  depended  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom ;  that  they  would 
oppose  every  attempt  towards  sudi  a 
dangerous  innovation,  and  that  they  would 
support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  throne  on  his  majesty's  Brotestant 
house."  The  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  charged  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee with  an  intention  to  overawe  the 
legislature,  to  force  a  repeal  of  toe  penal 
laws,  and  to  create  a  Popish  democracy 
for  their  government  and  direction  in 
pursuit  of  whatever  objects  might  be 
holden  out  to  them  by  turbulent  and 
seditious  men.  They  then  instructed 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  ^  at 
all  events,  to  oppose  ai^  proposition 
which  mi^t  be  made  for  extending  to 
Catholics  the  right  of  elective  franchise." 
At  this  meeting  the  chancellor  was  pre- 
present.  The  corporation  of  Dublin  in 
strong  terms  denied  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  extend  the  right  of  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics,  which  they  called 
*''  alienating  their  most  valuable  inherit- 
ance ;"  and  roundly  asserted  against  the 
fact,  that  *^  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
left  the  Roman  Catholics  in  no  wise  dif- 
ferent from  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, save  only  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power." 

Some  of  the  grand  juries  indignantly 
rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  oi 
coming  to  any  resolutions  injnrlous  to 
their  Catholic  brethren.  Agents  had 
been  employed  to  tamper  with  every 
grand  jury  that  met  during  the  summer 
assizes.  Nothing  could  tend  more  di- 
rectly than  this  measure  of  pre-engaging 
the  sentiments  of  the  country  against 


three  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  to  raise 
and  foment  discord  and  disunion  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Counter  re- 
solutions, answers  and  replies,  addresses 
and  protestations,  were  published  and 
circulated  in  the  public  papers  from  some 
grand  jurymen,  and  from  many  different 
bodies  of  Catholics  ;  several  bold  and  se- 
vere publications  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  not  only  from  in- 
dividuals of  the  Catholic  body,  but  from 
the  friends  of  their  cause  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants. It  is  scarcely  questionable  but 
that  the  virulent  and  acrimonious  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion for  a  very  limited  participation  in  the 
elective  franchise,  ^ilivened  the  sense  of 
their  grievances,  opened  their  views,  and 
united  their  energies  into  a  common  effort 
to  procure  a  general  repeal  of  the  whole 
Penal  Code. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  United  Irish  Society  were 
unavoidably  coming  closer  together.  In 
a  debate  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Keogh,  a 
gentleman  of  great  manliness  of  character 
as  well  as  power  of  intellect,  fairly  said 
that,  for  a  late  publication  (Digest  of 
the  Popery  Laws),  the  United  Irishmen 
and  their  respected  chairman,  Mr.  Simon 
Butler,  demanded  their  warmest  grati- 
tude.^ 

At  that  time  the  United  Irish  Society 
was  the  only  association  of  any  kind 
which  even  admitted  a  Catholic  into  its 
ranks.  No  Catholic  could  be  in  the  Whig 
Club,  nor  would  it  even  permit  the  Ca- 
tholic question  to  be  agitated  there.  This 
point  was  decided  in  a  singular  debate  of 
the  Whig  Club  in  November,  1792,  when 
Mr.  Huband  having  proposed  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  should  be  taken 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers with  respect  to  Catholic  claims — 


*  Mr.  Flowden,  in  an  apolo(ir«1ic  tort  of  waf,  aaya 
npoQ  this  ooeaiion— "It  was  natnral  for  poraona 
staggering  under  oppression  oordiallv  to  grasp 
every  hand  that  held  oat  relief."  Nottdng  can  be 
more  provoldng  than  the  affectation  of  "loyaltv"  t| 
the  Uoose  of  Hanover  which  certain  Catholic  wrltari, 
previons  to  enuudpatlon,  thought  It  aeedfnl  to 
make.  Plowden,  in  another  place,  qieaking  of  the 
same  publication  made  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
says—'*  It  would  be  unfair  If  the  historian  were  to 
represent  the  tranaactions  of  a  particular  period 
from  consequences  that  appeared  at  a  distant  inter- 
val of  time,  and  the  aubaeqnent  fate  of  many  of  the 
actors  in  the  aoenes.  It  is  his  duty  faithfol^  to  re- 
present  them  aa  they  leallv  passed  at  the  lime. 
Merit  and  demerit  can  only  attach  from  previooa  or 
oo-exiating  ciroumstanoea,  not  from  the  poathumoos 
issae  engendered  in  tlie  womb  of  time  by  future 
bsseandunavowedconnectiona.  It  waa  not  because 
an  IndivUnal  wasgoilty  of  treason  hi  the  year  17W, 
tliat  everr  previons  act  or  transaction  in  which  that 
Indlvldnal  waa  concerned  for  the  twenty,  tea,  or  five 

>receding  years  was  affected  with  the  venom  of  bis 

atter  orime." 
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Some  gentlemen  decidedly  asferted  that 
they  did  not  think  the  Catholic  question 
ought  to  be  mentioned  or  disciufled  in  the 
Whig  Club.  They  were  ayerse  to  their 
having  any  concern  in  it,  and  one  went  to 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  it  were  admitted  to 
be  debated  in  that  society,  he  would  with 
his  own  hand  strike  his  name  out  of  the 
list  of  the  members. 

On  which  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Bowan  ob- 
served, that  he  would  be  as  tenacious  as  any 
other  gentleman  of  remaining  in  any 
society  where  improper  subjects  were  pro- 
posed for  discussion ;  but  that  for  his  part, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  strip  off  his  Whig 
Club  uniform,  and  to  throw  it  to  the 
waiter,  if  the  Catholic  question  were 
deemed  an  unfit  subject  for  their  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  called  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the  purpose  of  their  associa- 
tion. They  placed  themselves  in  the 
front  of  the  public  cause,  to  further  it,  not 
to  stop  its  further  progress ;  the  second 
principle  of  their  declaration  was,  a  so- 
lemn engagement  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  people,  etc.  Who,  said  he,  are  the 
people?  I  dare  any  gentleman  to  name 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  including 
the  Roman  Catholics.  What  I  is  it  a  ques- 
tion, shall  three  millions  of  Irishmen 
continue  slaves  or  obtain  their  freedom ! 
Is  a  question  to  be  deserted  by  men  pro- 
fessing patriotism,  professing  to  redress 
the  public  oppression,  pledged  to  stand 
together  in  defence  of  their  country's 
liberties  ?    No ;  it  is  not. 

To  desert  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
would  be  to  desert  the  principles  of  their 
institution,  it  would  be  to  deserve  their 
calumny  thrown  against  them  by  their 
enemies,  that  they  were  an  opposition 
struggling  for  power,  not  a  band  of  pa- 
triots for  the  public  weal ;  it  would  rob 
their  names  of  honour,  their  rank  and 
wealth  of  consequence,  and  it  would 
finally  sink  them  from  a  station  of  poli- 
tical importance,  down  to  the  obscurity 
and  insig^nificance  of  an  interested  and 
impotent  party. 

On  the  question  being  put,  whether  the 
Catholic  question  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  or  not  on  Wednesday  fort- 
night, it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by 
thirteen. 

The  long  talked-off  Convention  of  the 
Catholics  was  actually  held  in  December 
of  this  year:  the  elections  of  delegates 
had  been  regularly  and  quietly  held,  in 
pursuance  of  the  *<plan,"  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Tailors*  Hall,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, 1792;  two  hundred  delegates 
being  present. 


While  this  peaceable  conTention  was 
holding  its  meetings,  another  phenomenon 
appeared  in  Dublin,  which  gave  still  great 
uneasiness,  both  to  the  '*  Ascendency  *' 
and  to  the  Castle.  The  National  Guard, 
a  new  military  body,  was  arrayed  and 
disciplined  in  Dublin.  They  wore  green 
unifonns,  with  buttons  engraved  with  a 
harp,  under  a  cap  of  liberty,  instead  of  a 
crown.  Their  leaders  were  A.  H.  Rowan, 
and  James  Napper  Tandy;  they  affected 
to  address  each  other  by  llie  appellation 
of  citizen,  in  imitation  of  the  French. 
This  corps  was  in  liigh  favour  with  the 
populace,  and  was  alwa3r8  cordially  greeted 
as  they  appeared  in  the  street  or  on 
parade.  Government  really  felt  alarm ;  a 
general  insurrection  was  apprehended; 
they  pretended  to  have  information  of  the 
particular  nights  fixed  for  that  purpose. 
The  magistrates,  by  order  of  Government, 
patrolled  the  streets  with  bodies  of  horse 
each  night.  It  was  given  out  from  the 
Castle  that  the  custom-house^  the  post- 
office,  and  the  jaU  were  the  first  pUu^  to 
be  attacked,  and  that  the  signal  for  rising 
was  to  have  been  the  pulling  down  of  the 
statue  of  King  William  in  College  Green 
with  ropes.  Many  other  false  rumours  of 
conspiracies  and  assassinations  were  set 
set  afioat.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  all  the  Volunteer  corps 
of  Dublin,  were  summoned  to  aas^nble  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  December,  1792,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  the  French  and 
the  triumph  of  universal  liberty.  The 
summons  began  with  an  affectation  of 
Gallicism— "  Ci^wen  Soldier,**  However, 
the  meeting  was  prevented,  and  Govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  on  the  8th  of 
December  against  their  assembling.  The 
National  Guards  did  not  assemble,  and 
the  only  persons  who  appeared  on  parade 
were  A.  H.  Rowan,  J,  N.  Tandy,  and 
Carey  the  printer. 

TMs  Catholic  Convention  and  this  Na- 
tional Guard  appeared  dangerous  in  the 
eyes  of  Fitzgibbon  (now  Earl  of  Clare); 
the  object  of  his  lite  was  the  legislative 
union,  and  he  foresaw,  that  unless  conven- 
tions of  delegates  and  associations  of 
armed  citizens  were  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented by  law,  that  great  measure  never 
could  be  carried.  Accordingly  his  busy 
brain  was  already  busy  in  maturing  a 
series  of  measures  to  deprive  all  Irish- 
men, whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  of 
every  means  of  expressing  their  wishes 
by  delegates,  and  every  means  of  assert- 
ing their  rights  by  arma. 
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CHAFTEB  XXVn. 

1792—1793. 
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doaa  reoeptioo  of  the  Catholic  deputation.^BeI- 
faat  mob  draw  the  carriage  of  Catholic  delegates. 
—Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords.— Report  on  De- 
fbndera  and  Unitod  bishmen.— Attempt  of  oom- 
mittaa  to  comiect  the  twa— Ixnrd  Clare  creates 
M  aiann  among  the  better  classes."— Proclamation 
agafnat  mdawfnl  assemblies.— Lord  Edwaxtl  Fits- 
gerald. — ^nrench  Repnblio  dedares  war  against 
Englaod.— Large  measnro  of  Catholic  relief  fanme- 
diatalj  proposed.— Mored  by  Secretary  Hobart— 
Act  carried.— Its  prorlslons.— What.it  yields,  and 
what  It  withbold8.p—Arms  and  gunpowder  act — 
Act  against  Vmrentioos.— Lord  Clare  the  real 
avthor  of  British  policy  in  Ireland  as  now  estab- 
nshed.— Elfeet  and  Intention  of  the  **  ConTcntion 
Act."— Mo  snch  Uw  fai  Eni^and.— Militia  bin.- 
CatboBe     Coaunltteeu- Mo    reform.— dose    of 


Tm  Catholic  Conrention  met  under 
nther  faTourable  auspices.  In  the  course 
of  the  smxuner  a  reconciliation  or  coali- 
tion had  been  generally  effected  between 
the  committee  and  several  of  the  sizty- 
fonr  addressers,  including  bishops.  Con- 
▼inoed  that  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
England  were  disposed  to  favoar  their 
pretensiona,  it  was  found  political  in  ^e 
body  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  this  accom- 
modating disposition  and  desire  of  inter- 
nal union  is  to  be  attributed  the  modera- 
tion of  the  public  acts  of  that  Convention. 
Thej  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  which 
was  a  firm  though  modest  representation 
of  their  grievances ;  it  was  signed  by  Br. 
Troy  and  Dr.  Moylan  on  beh^  of  Uiem- 
selves  And  the  other  Boman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
several  delegates  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts which  they  respectively  represented. 
Tbey  then  proceeded  to  choose  SlYQ  dele- 
gates to  present  it  to  his  majesty;  the 
Ghoice  fell  upon  Sir  Thomas  Frendi,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr.  Devereux,  and 
Mr.  Bellew.  These  gentlemen  went  by 
short  seas;  in  their  road  to  Donagha- 
dee,  they  passed  through  Belfast  in  the 
morning,  and  some  of  the  most  respec- 
table inhabitants  waited  upon  them  at 
the  Donegal  Arms,  where  they  remained 
about  two  hours ;  upon  their  departure, 
the  populace  took  their  horses  from  their 
carnages,  and  dragged  them  through 
the  town  amidst  the  liveliest  shouts 
of  joy  and  wishes  for  their  success.*  The 

*  Of  this  aztraordioaiy  demonstration,  never  ex- 
ampled  before,  and  nerer  imltoted  since,  Wolfe 
Tone  says : — **  WhatoTor  effect  It  might  have  on  the 
I  In  England,  it  oertcJnIy  tended  to  raise 
I  of  the  CathoUes  at  home. 


delates  returned  these  expressions  of  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  by  tne  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  assurances  of 
their  determination  to  maintain  that  union 
which  formed  the  strength  of  Ireland. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1798,  the  gentle 
men  delegated  by  the  Catholics  of  Iro 
land  attended  the  levee  at  St.  James's, 
were  introduced  to  his  majesty  by  Mr. 
Dundas,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  and  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting their  humble  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  was  pleased  most  graciously 
to  receive  it. 

His  majesty  had  his  reasons.  For- 
tunately for  the  Catholics,  England  was 
at  this  moment  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril.  She  was  ahready 
engaged  in  the  coalition  of  European 
powers  to  crush  the  new-bom  Hercules 
of  France.  The  French,  under  Dn- 
mouriez,  had  happily  driven  back  the 
Prussian  invaders  from  the  passes  of  the 
Argonne.  Dumouriez  had  followed  up 
his  successes,  entered  Belgium  and  gained 
over  the  Austrians  the  glorious  victory  of 
Jemappes.  The  King  of  France  had 
already  been  removed  from  his  throne  to 
the  Temple  prison ;  and  on  the  very  day 
when  the  King  of  England  was  so  gra- 
ciously ^ceiving  the  Catholic  delegates, 
that  unhappy  French  monarch  was  await- 
ing his  trial,  sentence,  and  execution  at 
the  hands  of  his  people ;  all  of  which  took 
place  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  England  to  enter 
actively  into  the  war.  Ever  since  August 
of  last  year  the  British  Court  had  refused 
all  communication  with  M.  ChauvcJin, 
the  French  envoy,  and  he  was  finally 
dismissed  from  England  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  news  of  King  Louis' 
execution.  War,  therefore,  was  now  in- 
evitable, and  war  on  s^ch  a  scale  and 
against  such  a  foe  as  would  tax  the 
utmost  energies  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  determined  accordingly 
to  endeavour  to  purchase  the  three  mil- 
lions of  Irish  Catholics,  who  make  such 
excellent  recruiting  material;  so  that, 
instead  of  having  Irish  brigades  against 
them,  they  might  have  Irish  regiments 
for  them.  It  was  also  a  part  of  this 
policy  to  detach  the  Catholics  from  the 

*  Let  onr  delegates,*  said  they,  'if  they  are  refused, 
retnm  by  the  same  route.'  To  those  who  look  bo- 
yond  the  surface  it  was  an  interesting  spectacle,  and 
pregnant  with  material  conseqnenoes,  to  see  tho 
IMaeenter  of  the  North  drawing,  with  his  own 
hands,  the  Catholic  of  the  Sooth  in  trlompb  throngb 
what  may  be  denominated  the  capital  of  Presb]^ 
terianism.  Howerer  repugnant  it  might  be  to  tho 
wishes  of  the  British  minister,  it  was  a  whdeMroe 
suggestion  to  his  prudence,  and  when  he  scanned 
the  frhole  business  in  his  mind,  was  probably  not 
dismissed  from  his  oontemplatioo." 
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United  Iritlmieii,  to  disgiut  them  with 
"  French  principles,"  and  piedispoee  them 
to  look  faTourablj  on  the  Liegislative 
Union.  The  delegates  returned  from 
London,  in  the  complacent  langoage  of 
Mr.  Plowden,  <*the  welcome  heralds  of 
the  benign  countcni|nce  and  reception 
they  had  received  from  the  father  of  his 
people." 

On  the  lOth  of  January,  1792,  the  Irish 
Parliament  met.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  recommended  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  House  of 
Lords  very  early  in  the  session  appointed 
a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  nation,  with  special  reference 
to  the  troubles  in  the  North  between 
Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  Defenders.  The 
Secret  Committee  made  a  most  extraordi- 
nary report,  in  which  they  appear  to  find 
no  criminal  rioters  in  the  North  except 
the  poor  Defenders.  "  All,  so  far  as  the 
committee  could  discoTer,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  poor  ignsorant  labour- 
ing men,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  impressed 
with  an  opinion  that  they  were  assisting 
the  Catholic  cause."  The  committee  fur- 
ther endeavoured  to  connect  in  some  way 
with  those  agrarian  disturbers,  the  politi- 
cal demonstrations  of  the  United  Irish- 
men at  Belfast  and  other  towns.'  They 
report  with  high  indignation : — 

**  That  an  unusual  ferment  had  for  some 
months  past  disturbed  sereral  parts  of  the 
North,  particularly  the  town  of  Belfast 
and  the  county  of  Antrim ;  it  was  kept 
up  and  encouraged  by  seditious  papers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency,  printed  at  very  cheap  and  in- 
considerable rates  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
which  issued  almost  daily  from  certain 
societies  of  men  or  clubs  in  both  those 
places,  calling  themselves  committees 
under  various  descriptions,  and  carrying 
on  a  constant  correspondence  with  each 
other.  These  publications  were  circu- 
lated amongst  the  people  with  the  utmost 
industry,  and  appeared  to  be  calculated 
to  defame  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  and  with  their  laws 
The  conduct  of  the  French  was  shamefuUy 
eztolUd^  and  recommended  to  the  public 
Tiew  as  an  example  for  imitation ;  hopes 
and  expectations  had  been  held  up  of 
their  assistance  by  a  descent  upon  that 
kingdom,  and  prayers  had  been  offered 
up  at  Belfast  from  the  pulpit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms,  in  the  presence  of 
military  associations,  which  had  been 
newly  levied  and  arra3red  in  that  town. 
A  body  of  men  associated  themselves  in 
Dublin,  under  the  title  of  the  First  Na- 
tional   Battalion :      their   uniform   was 


copied  from  the  French,  green  turned  up 
with  white,  white  waistcoats  and  striped 
trousers,  gilt  buttons,  impressed  with  a 
harp  and  letters  importing  *  First  Na- 
tional Battalion,'  no  crown,  but  a  device 
over  the  harp  of  a  cap  of  liberty  upon  a 
pike;  two  pattern  coats  had  been  loft  at 
two  shops  in  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of 
men  had  been  collected  in  different  parts 
of  the  North,  aimed  and  disciplined  under 
officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  com- 
posed mostly  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  These  bodies  were  daily  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  force,  they  had  ex- 
erted their  best  endeavours  to  procure 
military  men  of  experience  to  act  as  their 
officers,  some  of  them  having  expressly 
stated  that  there  were  men  enough  to  be 
had,  but  that  officers  were'  what  they 
wanted.  Stands  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
to  a  very  large  amount,  much  above  the 
common  consumption,  had  been  sent 
within  the  last  few  months  to  Belfast  and 
Newiy,  and  orders  given  for  a  much 
greater  quantity,  which  it  appeared  could 
be  wanted  only  for  militaiy  operations. 
At  Belfast,  bodies  of  men  in  arms  were 
drilled  and  exercised  for  several  hours 
almost  every  night  by  candle-light,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  seduce  the 
soldiery,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  king's  forces,  had  proved  ineffectual. 
The  declared  object  of  these  military 
bodies  was  to  procure  a  reform  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  but  the  obvious  intention  of  most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  to  overawe  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  to 
dictate  to  both.  The  committee  forbore 
mentioning  the  names  of  several  persons, 
lest  it  should  in  any  manner  affect  any 
criminal  prosecution,  or  involve  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  an>  man  who  had  come 
forward  to  give  them  information.  The 
result  of  their  inquiries  was,  that  in  their 
c^inion  it  was  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  tranquillity  of  that  king- 
dom to  permit  bodies  of  men  in  arms  to 
assemble  when  they  pleased  without  any 
legal  authority ;  and  that  the  existence  of 
a  self -created  representative  body  of  any 
description  of  the  king's  subjects,  taking 
upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and 
levying  taxes  or  gubscriptions,  etc./*  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  object  of  this 
report :  it  was  simply  Lord  Clare's  method 
of  i^eparing  the  way  for  his  coercion 
acts,  which  were  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
Defenders,  but  also  to  the  United  Irish- 
men and  to  the  Catholic  Convention  itself. 

The  policy  adopted  towards  the  Catho- 
lics at  that  time  took  the  form  which  it 
haa  worn  ever  since,  and  which  may  be 
described  in  four  words — ^to  conciliate  the 
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ikh  and  to  coerce  the  poor.  This  extra- 
fa^Biit  report  of  the  Lords*  committee, 
giving  ao  overcharged  a  pictnre  of  the 
insonectionaTy  spirit  of  the  North,  was 
in  order  to  create  ^' alarm  among  the 
hetter  cUsaes,"  the  uniform  preparatiTe 
for  coermon  and  oppression  in  Ireland. 

On  the  8l8t  of  Jannary  the  House  of 
Commons  took  into  consideration  apro- 
damation  of  the  lord-lientenant  and  privy 
connciU  dated  the  8th  December  last,  for 
disposing  all  uiUauffiU  asaembUa ;  and 
Lord  Headf  ort  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  viceroy  for  this  proclamation  **to 
prcacrvo  domestic  tranqnillity  from  those 
whoee  declared  objects  were  tumultj  dU- 
afftetUm^  and  aedition."  This  occasioned 
some  debate;  but  the  address  passed 
without  a  division.  This  proceeding  of 
the  House  proves  that  the  great  Oovem- 
ment  majority  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  Lords,  were  in  full  concurrence  with 
the  Government  in  favour  of  coercion. 
It  is  further  interesting  from  an  incident 
which  befell  at  the  close  of  the  debate- 
Lord  Edward  Htzgerald,  in  a  very  vehe- 
ment tone,  declared,  **I  give  my  most 
hearty  disapprobation  to  that  addjress,  for 
I  do  think  that  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  majority  of  this  House  are  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has."  A  loud  cry 
of  *' to  the  bar,"  and  *<take  down  his 
words,"  immediately  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  House.  The  House  was  cleared 
in  an  instant,  and  strangers  were  not  re- 
admitted for  nearly  three  hours. 

He  was  admitted  to  explain  himself, 
and  on  his  explaining,  the  House 

^^Haolvedj  nenu  oon^  That  the  excuse 
offered  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, commonly  called  Lord  Edward 
Fitxgerald,  for  the  said  words  so  spoken, 
is  unsatisfactory  and  insuflicient ;"  and 
he  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on 
the  next  day,  when  his  apology  was  re- 
ceived, though  not  without  a  division 
upon  its  sufficiency ;  for  receiving  it,  135 ; 
agunst  it,  66.— (12  Par.  Deb,,  p.  82.) 

Mr.  Grattan  also  expressed  himself  with 
some  indignation  in  this  debate,  on  the 
classing  up  the  remnant  of  his  old  Volun- 
teers ak>ng  with  such  seditious  company 
as  United  Irishmen  and  National  Guards ; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  had  read  to  the 
House,  as  part  of  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings which  had  dictated  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  the  proclamation,  a  certain  sum- 
mons of  the  corps  of  goldsmiths,  calling 
on  the  delegates  of  that  corps  to  assemble 
and  celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (from  Yalmy),  and  the  French 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries  (Jemappes). 
Mr.  Grattan  was  soon  to  learn  that,  in  the 
application  of  the  new  laws  which  were 


now  to  be  enacted,  the  remnant  of  the 
classic  old  Volunteers  was  to  be  held  no 
more  sacred  than  the  most  republican 
United  Irish  dub,  or  the  poorest  lodge  of 
Defenders. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  the  French 
Bepublic  declared  war  against  England 
(which  was  now  known  to  bo  the  very 
bead  and  heart  of  the  coalition  against 
France) ;  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month 
the  Irish  secretary,  Mr.  Hobart,  presented 
a  petition  from  some  Catholics,  and  de- 
scribed at  length  the  measure  which  he 
intended  to  introduce.  A  few  days  after, 
he  brought  in  his  "  Belief  Bill,"  and  had 
it  read  a  first  time.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Ogle,  and  by  the  famous  Dr.  Duigenan. 
Throughout  its  passage  it  was  supported 
by  the  Court  party,  because  it  was  a  Court 
measure;  and  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Curran, 
and  most  of  the  opposition  supported  it,  of 
course.  Dr.  Duigenan  raked  up  several 
times  all  the  most  hideous  accusations  that 
ever  bigotry  had  invented,  and  ignorance 
believed  against  Papists,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  grant  of  any  relief  to  such  mis- 
creants. On  the  second  reading,  Mr.  G. 
Fonsonby  and  Mr.  La  Touche  spoke 
against  it.  When  the  bill  was  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  George  Knox,  in  a  liberal  and 
able  speech,  moved  that  the  committee 
might  be  empowered  to  receive  a  clause 
to  admit  Boman  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Major  Doyle 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Daly,  CoL  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  John  O'Neil,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  some  other  gentlemen  friendly 
to  Catholic  emancipation;  it  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  upon  a  division  by  16S 
against  69. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  of 
April.  This  act,  which  was  received  with 
so  much  gratitude,  and  was  extolled  a» 
such  a  triumph  of  liberality,  enables  Ca- 
tholics to  vote  for  members  of  Farlia^ 
ment — that  is,  for  Protestant  membera 
and  none  other ;  admits  them  to  the  bar-^ 
that  is,  the  outer  bar — ^all  the  honours  and 
high  places  of  the  profession  being  re- 
served for  Protestants ;  enables  them  to 
vote  for  municipal  officers—that  is,  Pro- 
testant officers  exdusively ;  permits  them 
to  possess  arms,  provided  they  possess  a 
certain  freehold  and  personal  estate,  and 
take  certain  oaths,  neither  of  which  con- 
ditions applied  to  Protestants;  allows 
them  to  serve  on  juries,  but  not  to  sit  on 
parish  vestries ;  admits  them,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  to  hold  military  and 
naval  commissions,  certain  of  the  higher 
grades  being  excepted—and  it  subjects 
the  exercise  of  most  of  these  new  privi- 
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leges  to  the  taking  of  a  most  insulting  and 
humiliating  oath.  As  this  act  (83  Geo. 
III.,  c.  21.)  settled  for  thirty-six  years 
the  whole  condition  and  relations  of  the 
Catholics,  it  is  here  given  in  full . — 

*<88  0eo.III.,c.zxi. 
**An  Act  for  the  JUUef  of  BU  Majettifs 

Popiith  or  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  of 

Ireland, 
**  WhereoMf  various  acts  of  Parliament 
hare  been  passed  imposing  on  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  many  restraints  and 
disabilities  to  which  other  subjects  of 
this  realm  are  not  liable ;  and  from  the 
peaceable  and  loyal  demeanour  of  his 
majesty's  Popish  or  Boman  Catholic 
subjects,  it  is  fit  that  such  restraints 
and  disabilities  shall  be  discontinued: 
Be  it  therefore  enactedj  by  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  adyice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  his 
majesty's  subjects  being  Papists  or  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  married  to  Papists  or 
persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of 
their  children  in  that  religion,  shall  not 
be  liable  or  subject  to  any  penalties,  for- 
feitures, disabilities,  or  incapacities,  or  to 
any  laws  for  the  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property, 
real  and  personal,  or  touching  the  acquir- 
ing of  property  or  securities  affecting 
property ;  save  such  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  the  Protestant  religion  are  liable 
and  subject  to ;  and  that  such  parts  of 
all  oaths  as  are  required  so  be  taken  by 
persons  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
voting  at  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament;  and  also  such  parts  of  all 
oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  persons 
voting  at  elections  for  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament  as  import  to  deny  that  the 
person  taking  the  same  is  a  Papist,  or 
married  to  a  Papist,  or  educates  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not 
hereafter  be  required  to  be  taken  by  any 
voter,  but  shall  be  omitted  by  the  person 
Administering  the  same ;  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  a 
Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  should  at,  or  previous  to 
his  voting,  tiUce  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  any  statute  now  in  force 
to  the  contrary  of  any  of  the  said  matters 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

'*  n.  Provid&d  ohoaye^  and  he  it  further 


enacted.  That  all  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  who  may  claim  to  have  a  right 
of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  voting  for  magistrates  in  any 
city,  town  corporate,  or  borough,  within 
this  kingdom,  be  hereby  required  to  per- 
form all  qualifications,  registries,  and 
other  requisites,  which  are  now  required 
of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  in 
like  cases,  by  any  law  or  laws  now  of 
force  in  this  kingdom,  save  and  except 
such  oaths  and  parts  of  oaths  as  are  herein 
before  excepted. 

'*  UL  And  provided  ahoayt^  That  nothing 
herein  before  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  altei 
any  law  or  act  of  Parliament  now  in  force, 
by  which  certain  qualifications  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  persons  enjoy- 
ing any  offices  or  places  of  trust  under  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  other 
than  as  hereinafter  is  enacted. 

**IV.  iVovuteJoiso,  That  nothing  nerein 
contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  give  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  religion,  a  right  to  vote 
at  any  parish  vestry  for  levying  of  money 
to  rebuild  or  renair  any  parish  church,  or 
respecting  the  demising  or  disposal  of  the 
income  of  any  estate  belonging  to  any 
church  or  parish,  or  for  the  sals^  of  the 
parish  cleric,  or  at  the  election  of  any 
churchwarden. 

**  V.  Provided  alwautf  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  extend  to,  or  be 
construed  to  affect,  anv  action  or  suit  now- 
depending,  which  shall  have  been  brought 
or  instituted  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session  of  Parliament. 

**  VI.  Provided  aleOf  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  authorize  any 
Papist,  or  person  prof essing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  have,  or  keep 
in  his  hands  or  possession,  any  arms, 
armour,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike 
stores,  sword-blades^  barrels,  locks  or 
stocks  of  guns,  or  fire-arms,  or  to  exempt 
such  person  from  any  forfeiture,  or  penalty 
inflicted  by  any  act  respecting  arms, 
armour,  or  ammunition,  in  the  hands  or 
possession  of  any  Papist,  or  respectins^ 
Papists  having  or  keeping  such  warlike 
stores,  save  and  except  Papists,  or  per- 
sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  or  possessed  of  a  per- 
sonal estate  of  one  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
keep  arms  and  ammunition  as  Protestants 
now  by  law  may:  and  also,  save  and 
except  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics  pos- 
sessing a  freehold  estate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly  value,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
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poonds,  or  a  personal  estate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  less  than  one  thousand  pounds, 
who  shall  have,  at  the  session  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be 
tsken  by  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty's reign,  entitled,  *  An  act  to  tnabk  his 
majestf  9  subjects^  of  whatever  persuasion^  to 
tetti/y  their  allegiance  to  him ;'  and  also,  in 
open  court,  swear  and  subscribe  an  affi- 
davit that  they  are  possessed  of  a  free- 
hold estate  yielding  a  clear  yearly  profit 
to  the  person  making  the  same  of  ten 
pounds,  or  a  personal  property  of  three 
hundred  pounds  above  his  just  debts, 
specifying  therein  the  name  and  nature 
of  sudi  freehold,  and  nature  of  such  per- 
sonal property,  which  affidavit  shall  be 
carefully  preserTcd  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  have  for  his  troi^ble  a  fee 
of  sixpence,  and  no  more,  for  every  such 
affidavit;  and  the  person  making  such 
affidavit,  and  i>ossessing  such  property, 
may  keep  and  use  arms  and  ammunition 
as  Protestants  may,  so  long  as  they  shall 
respectively  possess  a  property  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards, 
if  freehold,  or  the  value  of  three  hundred 
pounds  if  {METSonid,  any  statute  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

'' VIL  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  Papists,  or  persons 
professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  or  places  of  trust 
or  profit  under  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  in  this  kingdom ;  and  to  hold 
or  take  degrees,  or  any  professorship  in, 
or  be  masters  or  fellows  of,  any  college  to 
be  hereafter  founded  in  this  kingdom, 
provided  that  such  college  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  shall 
not  be  founded  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Ronuin  Catholic  religion,  nor 
consist  exclusively  of  masters,  fellows,  or 
other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  on 
the  foundation  of  such  college,  being  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  or  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  in,  and  to  be  a  member  of, 
any  lay-body  corponite,  except  the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  without 
taking  and  subscribing  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy,  or  abjuration,  or 
making  or  subscribing  the  declaration 
required  to  be  taken,  made,  and  sub- 
scribed, to  enable  any  such  person  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  such  places,  and  without 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  rights  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  any  law, 


statute,  or  byelaw  of  any  corporation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  provided 
that  every  such  person  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four* 
teenth  years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, *An  act  to  enable  his  majesty's 
subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify 
their  allegiance  to  him;'  and  also  the 
oath  and  declaration  following,  that  is  to 
say: 

"  *  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I 
do  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  abjure,  con- 
demn, and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to 
murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injare  any 
person  whatsoever,  for,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of,  being  a  heretic ;  and  I  do  declare 
solemnly,  before  God,  that  I  believe  that 
no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or 
under  pretence  or  colour  that  it  was  done 
either  for  the  good  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power 
whatsoever.  I  also  declare  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither 
am  I  thereby  required  to  believe  or  pro- 
fess, that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I 
nm  bound  to  obey  an  order  in  its  own 
nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope  or  any 
ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or  direct 
such  order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any 
respect  or  obedience  thereto  i  I  further 
declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever  committed  by  me  can  be  for- 
given at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or 
any  priest,  or  of  any  person  whatsoever ; 
but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a 
firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  previous 
and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish 
a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  any  person  who  receives 
absolution  without  these  previous  re- 
quisites, so  far  from  obtaining  thereby 
any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the 
additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  settle- 
ment and  arrangement  of  property  in  this 
country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in 
being;  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  present  church  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  so- 
lemnly swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege,  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Pro* 
testant  religion  and  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  this  kingdom.    So  help  me  God.' 

*•  VIIL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Papists, 
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or  pertont  professing  the  Popiah  or  Bo- 
nuuft  Catholic  religion,  may  be  capable  of 
being  elected  professors  of  medicine  upon 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  anj 
law  or  statute  to  the  coatrarj  notwith* 
standing. 

**  IX.  Promded  ahoayBy  and  be  it  tMcUd, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable 
any  person  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  lord- 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  go- 
vernors of  this  kingdom,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal  of  this  kingdom,  lord  high 
treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  ICing's  Bench, 
or  Common  Pleas,  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  justice  of  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, judge  of  tho  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  master  or  keeper  of  the  rolls, 
secretary  of  state,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  vice-treasurer,  or  deputy  vice-trea- 
tiurer,  teller  and  lashier  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  auditor-general,  lieutenant  or  governor, 
or  cttstos  rotulorum  of  counties,  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord-deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom,  member  of  his  majesty*8  most 
honourable  privy  council,  prime  sergeant, 
attorney-general,  solicitor- general,  second 
and  third  sergeants-at-law,  or  king's 
counsel,  masters  in  chancery,  provost  or 
fellow  of  the  College  of  the.  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near 
Dublin;  postmaster-general,  master,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  hia  majesty's  ord- 
nance, commander-iii'Kshicf  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  generals  on  the  staff,  and  sheriffs 
and  sub-sheriffs  of  any  county  in  this  king- 
dom ,  or  any  office  contrary  to  the  rules, 
orders,  and  directions  made  and  established 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  passed  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  years  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  *  An  act  for 
the  explaining  of  some  doubts  arising 
upon  an  act  entitled.  An  act  for  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
declaration  for  the  settlement  of  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of 
the  several  interests  of  adventurers,  sol- 
diers, and  other  his  subjects  there,  and 
for  making  some  alterations  of,  and  addi- 
tions unto,  the  said  act,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  settlement  of  this 
kingdon^'  unless  he  shall  have  taken, 
mada,  and  subscribed  the  oaths  and  de- 
clarations, and  performed  the  several  re- 
quisites, which  by  any  law  heretofore 
made,  and  now  of  force,  are  required  to 


enable  any  person  to  sit  or  vote^  or  t» 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  offices 
respectively. 

**  X.  Brooidtd  tdm^  and  bt  ii  maetdd^ 
That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
enable  any  Papist,  or  person  professinfp 
the  Popish  or  Boraan  Catholic  icligion,  t» 
exercise  any  right  of  presentation  to  an^ 
ecclesiastical  benefloe  whatsoever. 

''  XI.  And  6s  ii  enaeiad.  That  noPapist, 
or  person  professing  the  Popish  or  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  shall  be  liable  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  for  not  attending  divinv 
service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  called  San- 
day,  in  his  or  her  parish  church. 

"XII.  Providtd  aliOy  and  be  it  tnabUd^ 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  authorise  any 
Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Po^sh  priest, 
to  celebrate  marriage  between  Protestant 
and  Protestant,  or  between  any  person 
who  hath  been,  or  professed  himself  or 
herself  to  be,  a  Protestant  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  before  such  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  and  a  Papist,  unless 
such  Protestant  and  Papist  shall  have 
been  first  married  by  a  dergyman  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  that  every  Popish 
priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  who  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Pro- 
testants, or  between  any  such  Protestant 
and  Papist,  unless  sucJi  Protestant  and 
Papist  shall  have  been  first  married  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
shall  fsrfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  his  majesty  upon  conviction 
thereof. 

"XIII.  AndwhenoM  it  maybeezpedi- 
cnt,  in  case  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  be  pleased  so  to  alter  the 
statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  and  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  to  enable 
persons  professing  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  to  enter  into,  or  to  take  degrees 
in,  the  said  university,  to  remove  any 
obstacle  which  now  exists  by  statute  law ,. 
be  it  efUictedf  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  any  person  upon  taking  any  of  the 
degrees  usually  conferred  by  the  said  uni- 
versity, to  make  or  subscribe  any  declar- 
ation, or  to  take  any  oath  save  the  oatlia 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  XIV  Provided  always,  That  no  Pa- 
pist or  Boman  Catholic,  or  person  profes- 
sing the  Boman  Catholic  or  Popish  rdi> 
gion,  shall  take  any  benefit  by  or  nnder 
this  act,  unless  he  shall  have  first  taken 
and  subscribed  the  oath  and  declanitiou 
in  this  act  contained  and  set  forth,  and 
also  the  said  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
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act  passed  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth yean  of  his  majostj^s  reign,  en- 
titled, *Ati  act  to  enable  has  majesty's 
rabjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  tes- 
tify their  allegiance  to  him,'  in  some  one 
of  his  majesty's  four  courts  in  Dublin,  or 
at  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  at 
any  adjournment  thereof  to  be  holden  for 
the  coimty,  city,  or  borough  wherein  such 
Papist  or  Boman  Catholic,  or  person  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  doth  inhabit  or  dwell,  or  before 
the  gung  judge  or  judges  of  assize  in  the 
GOQoty  wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman 
Catholic,  or  x>er8on  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  doth  inhabit 
and  dw^,  in  open  court. 

**  Xy.  Providtd  alwaysy  and  be  it  enacted, 
That  the  names  of  sucti  persons  as.  shall 
so  take  and  subscribe  the  said  oath  and 
declaration,  with  their  titles  and  additions, 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  rolls,  for  that 
purpose  to  be  appointed  by  said  respec- 
tiTe  coorts ;  and  that  the  said  rolls  once 
in  erery  year  shall  be  transmitted  to, 
and  deposited  in,  the  Rolls  Office  in  this 
kingdom,  to  remain  amongst  the  records 
thereof,  and  the  masters  or  keepers  of 
the  rolls  in  this  kingdom,  or  their  law- 
ful deputy  or  deputies,  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  give  and  deliyer 
to  such  person  or  persons  so  taking  and 
sabacriHng  the  said  oaths  and  declara- 
tion, a  certificate  or  certificates  of  such 
person  or  persons  having  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  for 
each  of  which  certificates  the  sum  of  one 
shilling,  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid. 

"  XVL  And  he  it  furtlier  provided  and 
enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  no  freeholder,  burgess,  free- 
man, or  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom,  being 
a  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  shall  at  any  time  be  capable  of 
giving  his  vote  for  the  electing  of  any 
knight  or  knights  of  any  shire  or  county 
within  this  kingdom,  or  citizen  or  burgess 
to  serve  in  any  Parliament,  until  he  shall 
have  first  produced  and  shown  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  said  county,  or  his  deputy 
or  deputies,  at  any  election  of  a  knight 
or  knights  of  the  said  shire,  and  to  the 
respective  chief  officer  or  officers  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  to  whom 
the  return  of  any  citizen  or  burgess  to 
serve  in  Parliament  doth  or  shall  repec- 
tively  belong  at  the  election  of  any  citi- 
zen or  bnr^ss  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
such  certificate  of  his  having  taken  and 
sQbscribed  the  said  oath  and  declaration, 
either  from  the  Rolls  Office  or  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 


said  oaths  and  declaration  shall  be  talcen 
and  subscribed ;  and  such  person  being  r- 
freeholder,  freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabit 
ant  so  producing  and  s!»»wing  such  cer- 
tificate, shall  be  then  permitted  to  vote  as 
ampljr  and  fully  as  any  Protestant  free- 
holder, freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant  of 
such  county,  city,  borough,  or  town-cor*- 
porate,  but  not  otherwise." 

This  law,  it  may  be  thought,  saved 
tolerably  well  the  main  privileges  of  the 
odious  "Ascendency,**  and  still  left  the 
twT>  sects  or  two  nations  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
caste  i  but  the  requirements  of  English 
policy  at  this  time  were  absolute  and 
undeniable.  It  was,  however,  feit  by  the 
thoroughgoing  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  be 
a  sore  humiliation  thus  at  last  to  have  to 
acknowledge  the  civU  existence  of  Papists 
at  all,  and  that  Papists  no  longer  breathed 
altogether  by  "connivance."  But  the 
irritation  of  the  Protestant  interest  was 
soothed  by  certain  other  measures  which 
the  Government  carried  through  this 
session — the  Gunpowder  Act  and  the 
Convention  Act.  The  Gunpowder  Act, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  Arms,  Gunpowder,  and  Ammuni- 
tion into  this  Kin^^dom,  and  the  removing 
and  keeping  of  Gunpowdor,  Arms,  and 
Anmiunition  without  license,"  contained 
very  oppressive  provisions,  authorising 
magistrates  and  police  to  make  searches 
for  arms ;  and  may  be  called  the  first  of 
the  regular  series  of  *'  Arms  Acts "  with 
which  Ireland  is  so  familiar  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  not  at  all  opposerl  in 
Parliament;  indeed,  like  all  the  other 
Arms  Acts,  it  purported  to  be  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  be  in  force  only  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1794,  and  the  end  of 
then  next  session  of  Parliament.  The 
Government  pretended  that  it  was  needed 
just  at  that  time  to  defeat  and  suppress 
the  seditions  conspiracy  which  Lord  Clare 
and  the  Comnuttee  of  the  Lords  had  dis- 
covered, but  which  did  not  then  exist  at 
all;  and  which  afterwards  was  occasioned, 
or  indeed  rendered  necessary,  by  the 
atrocious  abuse  of  the  very  coercive  laws 
which  were  said  to  be  intended  to  defeat 
it. 

But  the  second  of  these  two  acts,  the 
Convention  Art,  Lord  Clare's  special  and 
favourite  measure,  stamps  that  nobleman 
as  the  true  author  and  creator  of  British  • 
policy  in  Ireland,  from  his  own  time  until 
this  hour.  The  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clare  him- 
self. Its  real  and  plain  object  was  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  the  successful 
example  of  the  Catholio  GonvealiODi  and- 
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to  anticipate  a  Convention  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  United  Irish  Societjr  was 
about  to  convene  at  Athlone. 

This  act  (83  Geo.  III.,  c.  29)  to  prerent 
the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or 
presenting  public  petitions  or  other  ad- 
dresses  to  his  majesty  or  the  Parliament, 
recites,  that  the  election  or  appointment 
of  assemblies,  purporting  to  represent  the 
people,  or  any  description  of  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
petitions,  complaints,  remonstrances,  and 
declarations,  and  other  addresses  to  the 
king,  or  to  both  or  either  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, for  alteration  of  matters  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  redress  of  alleged 
grievances  in  church  and  state,  may  be 
made  use  of  to  serve  the  ends  of  factious 
and  seditious  persons,  to  the  violation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  great  and  mani- 
fest encouragement  of  riot,  tumult,  and 
disorder  ;  and  it  enacts  that  all  such 
assemblies,  committees,  or  other  bodies  of 
persons  elected,  or  otherwise  constituted 
or  appointed  are  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
that  all  persons  giving  or  publishing 
notice  of  the  election  to  be  made  of  such 
persons  or  delegates,  or  attending,  or  vot- 
ing, or  acting  therein  by  any  means,  are 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour.  The  act 
concludes  with  a  declaration,  '*  that  no- 
thing in  it  shall  impede  the  undoubted 
right  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  petition 
the  king  or  Parliament  for  redress  of  any 
public  or  private  grievance." 

This  measure  gave  rise  to  long  and 
acrimonious  debates.  When  it  was  in 
committee  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  vigorous 
speech  against  it :  his  chief  objection  to 
it  was,  that  it  was  a  false  declaration  of 
law,  and  deprived  the  subject  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  petitioning  effectually 
against  grievances  by  rendering  the  pre- 
vious measure  of  consultation  and  deli- 
beration criminal.  Especially  he  was 
indignant  that  it  by  implication  con- 
demned all  previous  conventions  of  dele- 
gates which  had  ever  been  held,  including 
his  own  Volunteer  Convention.  He  said, 
— "  This  bill  is  said  to  be  an  expedient  to 
/estore  peace ;  why  then  is  it  a  reflection  f 
Why  do  the  preamble  and  declaration 
pronounce  every  man  who  has  been  a 
delegate,  all  the  Volunteers,  the  delegates 
at  Dungannon,  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
▼ention,  the  committee  of  the  lawyers* 
corps,  and  the  corps  that  appointed  that 
committee ;  the  conunittee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, their  late  conventions,  and  aU  the 
Catholics  who  appointed  that  convention 
~that  is,  the  whole  Catholic  body — 
offenders,  m?n  guilty  of  an  unlawful 
assembly,  and  this  moment  liable  to  be 


prosecuted  I  For  so  much  has  the  bill  in 
object :  not  the  peace  of  the  country,  but 
reflection  on  great  bodies,  the  gratification 
of  spleen  at  the  expense  of  &e  constitu- 
tion, by  TOting  false  doctrine  into  law, 
and  the  brightest  passages  of  your  history 
into  unlawful  assemblies.  Gentlemen  have 
conceived  this  bill  an  expedient  to  quell 
insurgents .  let  them  read  the  bill.  It 
is  not  a  riot  act ;  it  does  not  go  against 
riots  that  arc,  but  conventions  that  are 
not.  The  title  of  the  bill,  as  first  brought 
in,  was  to  prevent  riots  and  timiults  aris- 
ing from  conventions ;  but  as  the  bill  had 
nothing  to  say  to  riots,  and  no  riots  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  conventions, 
such  title  was  in  decency  dropped,  and  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  now  professed  to  be  an 
act  against  conventions.  Gentlemen  said 
a  national  convention  at  Athlone  was  in- 
tended. He  did  believe  that  such  a  one 
had  been  intended  some  time  ago,  but 
that  then  it  was  not  so;  or  if  then  in- 
tended, that  it  would  be  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. His  obiection  to  the  bill  was, 
that  it  was  a  trick,  making  a  supposed 
National  Convention  at  Athlone,  in  1793, 
a  pretext  for  preventing  delegation  for 
ever." 

All  opposition  was  vain.  The  Govern- 
ment had  fabricated  an  alarm  purposely 
to  get  this  act  passed.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hobart*s  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this 
debate,  expose  clearly  enough  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Gk)vemment : — 

Mr.  Hobart  declared,  nothing  gave  him 
more  pain  than  that  the  debate  on  this  bill 
should  have  extended  to  such  a  length,  or 
that  it  should,  on  the  close  of  the  session, 
create  anything  like  a  disunion  of  senti- 
ment. He  declared  that  nothing  but  the 
very  alarming  state  to  which  the  country 
had  been  reduced  by  a  spirit  of  popular 
commotion  excited  by  conventions,  usurp- 
ing  the  privileges  of  representation,  and 
assuming  to  control  Parliament,  could 
have  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill ;  and  even  the  noble- 
man who  had  brought  it  into  the  other 
House,  before  he  had  done  so  had  con- 
sidered it  over  and  over  again,  and  did 
not  bring  it  forward  until  absolute  neces- 
sity called  for  some  effectual  measure  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  sedition,  at  a  time 
when  writs  had  been  issued  by  the  society 
called  United  Irishmen,  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  the  convention  at  Athlone, 
and  under  a  conviction  that  if  Parliament 
should  break  up  without  adopting  the  biU, 
which  in  his  idea  never  did,  nor  never  was 
intended  to  meddle  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  the  constitution  itself 
might  be  subverted  before  Parliament 
could  be  assembled 
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Hie  act  passed:  on  the  final  dirision,  the 
teller  in  faTour  of  the  passage  was  Arthur 
Wellesley.  There  is  not,  and  never  was, 
inysnch  law  in  England.  From  that  day 
to  ^s,  it  has  effectually  prevented  the 
piHiple  of  Ireland  from  deliberating  in  an 
orderly  and  authoritative  manner,  by 
means  of  accredited  delegates,  upon  their 
ovn  affairs.  It  was  afterwards  the  rock 
ahead  which  confronted  0*ConneU  in  all 
his  agitation.  This  law  it  was  which 
prevented  his  calling  together  the  pro- 
mised '*  Council  of  Three  Hundred,"  and 
left  him  only  the  alternative  of  inorganic 
^  Monster  meetings'* — which  latter  indeed 
vere  also  made  criminal  by  a  prudent 
interpretation  of  law 

In  this  same  session  of  Parliament, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  there  was  passed  a  new 
Militia  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Hills- 
boToagh,  to  establish  the  militia,  as  his 
lordship  said,  **as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  England."  The  whole  num- 
ber of  men  he  proposed  to  be  16,000,  upon 
a  rough  estimate  500  for  each  county. 
The  new  Militia  law  was  one  of  the  most 
ttjcicnt  of  that  series  of  measures  now 
secured  by  the  Government  to  enable  them 
at  any  time  to  crush  down  every  popular 
movement  which  was  not  to  their  own 
taste. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics 
had  adjourned  after  dispatching  their 
delegates  to  the  king,  and  they  had  left  a 
sub-committee  sitting  in  Dublin,  with 
power  to  act  for  them  between  their  rising 
and  their  next  meeting ;  but  they  made  a 
material  alteration  in  its  constitution,  by 
associating  to  the  twelve  members  who 
then  formed  it,  the  whole  of  the  country 
delegates,  each  of  whom  was  henceforward 
to  be,  ipso  facto,  a  member  thereof.  They 
then  resolved,  unanimously,  that  they 
would  reassemble  when  duly  summoned 
by  the  sub-committee,  who  were  invested 
with  powers  for  that  purpose.  "  We  will 
attend,"  cried  a  member  from  a  remote 
county  (OfGormajiy  of  Mayo),  "if  wo  are 
summoned  to  meet  across  the  Atlantic." 

'The  sub-committee  had  entered  into 
a  series  of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hobart  respecting  the  details  of 
their  Belief  bill.  But  although  the  origi- 
nal demand  in  the  address  to  the  king 
was  for  general  relief,  including  admis- 
sion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  minister 
that  they  would  take  much  less.  Wolfe 
Tone,  in  his  indignant  narrative  of  these 
proceedings,  says:— 

*'  In  the  first  interview  with  the  Irish 
minister,  the  two  Houaes  of  Parliament 


were  at  once  given  up,  and  the  question 
began  to  be.  not  how  much  must  be  con- 
ceded, but  how  much  might  be  withheld. 
So  striking  a  change  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  administration  ;  they  in- 
stantly recovered  from  the  panic  which 
had  led  them  into  such  indiscreet,  and,  as 
it  now  appeared,  unnecessary  concessions 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  they  dex- 
terously seduced  the  Catholics  into  the 
strong  ground  of  negotiation,  so  well 
known  to  themselves,  so  little  to  their 
adversaries ;  they  procrastinated,  and  they 
distinguished,  they  started  doubts,  they 
pleaded  difficulties ;  the  measure  of  relief 
was  gradually  curtailed,  and,  during  the 
tedious  and  anxious  progress  of  discus- . 
sion,  whilst  the  Catholic  mind,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  were  unremittingly  intent  on 
the  progress  of  their  bill,  which  was  ob- 
viously and  designedly  suspended,  the  acts 
already  commemorated  (Militia^  Gun" 
powder^  and  Convention  Acta)  were  driven 
through  both  Houses  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  and  with  the  most  cordial 
and  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  parties,, 
received  the  royal  assent." 

In  fact,  the  leading  Catholics,  whether 
prelates  or  landed  proprietors,  seemed  to* 
be,  or  affected  to  be,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  poor  relief  they  had  obtained :  and  we 
find  henceforth  less  and  less  disposition 
on  their  part  to  join  in,  or  to  countenance, 
the  ultra-liberal  views  of  the  United 
Irishmen.*  In  truth,  there  was  no  body 
of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms  more 
naturally  disposed  to  abhor  "French 
principles  "  than  the  Catholic  peers,  gen- 
try, and  bishops,  who  thought  their  own 
interests  safer  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment than  in  the  liberty  and  equality  of  a 
republic  on  the  French  model.  The  ablest 
workers,  it  is  true,  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee, John  Keo^h,  M'Neven,  and  Rich- 
ard M'Cormick,  joined  the  United  Irish 
Society,  which  had  not  yet  become  revolu- 
tionary, republican,  and  separatist,  but 
which  was  soon  to  be  forced  into  that 
extreme  position. 

The  same  session  of  Parliament  of  1 79S 
saw  the  passage  of  some  measures  which 
had  been  amongst  the  favourite  objects 
of  the  opposition  for  years.    It  seemed, 

*  One  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  the  soo- 
ceas  which  attended  the  policy  of  Government  to 
attach  to  them  the  leading  Catholics,  and  especially 
the  bishops,  and  so  keep  the  Catholic  body  out  of 
the  United  Irish  ranks,  appears  in  tho  ton«i  of  the 
pastoral  tetters  of  various  prelates  to  their  flocks,  in 
which  they  warned  them  againal  *'  nefarious  de- 
Bigns "  and  Ia\vlei>s  persons.  Ftom  this  moment, 
alaa  the  laborious  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  useful  //»•• 
torieai  JUvieWt  never  has  a  good  word  for  the 
nnfortnnate  Defenders,  or  any  other  Irishman  who 
did  not  choose  to  submit  quietly  and  patiently  to  th« 
very  uttermost  extremities  of  tyranny. 
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indeed,  at  the  conunenceinent  of  that 
■eMion  as  if  the  principle  of  Farliamen- 
tary  Hefoim  were  to  be  admitted  and 
folly  carried  out.  The  MTeral  great  ob- 
jecu  which  had  been  urged  bj  the  op- 
position, ever  ainoe  the  last  Parliament, 
with  great  peraereranoe  and  ability,  were 
the  Responsibility  bill,  the  Place  and  the 
Pension  bill.  There  were  also  other  meas- 
ures of  great  conseqnence,  but  of  less 
general  ibiportance ;  such  as  the  disquali- 
fying of  revenue  officers  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Police 
act.  B}'  the  Responsibility  bill,  no  money 
could  be  disposed  of  by  the  sole  order 
from  the  king,  as  was  before  the  case ; 
for  Irish  officers  were  to  sign  all  warrants ; 
and  every  warrant  and  officer  came  before 
Parliament  The  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a  bill  was,  that  the  hereditary 
lerenue  was  given  up,  and,  like  the  ad- 
ditional supply,  voted  annually.  The 
great  e£fect  and  consequence  of  such  a 
measure  any  man  who  understood  Go- 
vernment must  see  at  a  glance. 

By  the  Pension  bill  ail  pensioners  for 
years  or  during  pleasure  were  excluded ; 
and  the  sum,  which  then  was  near  one 
hundred  and  twen^  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  was  reduced  to  eighty  thousand. 

By  the  Place  bill,  all  new  placej  from 
the  date  of  the  bill  were  disqualified. 
Officers  of  revenue,  whose  duty  required 
their  absence  from  Dublin,  were  excluded; 
and  the  principle  of  excluding  them  all 
was  carried. 

Besides  the  acts  already  mentioned,  the 
following  popular  acts  were  passed  in  the 
session  of  1793,  viz :  (3d  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxv.) 
*'  An  Act  to  encourage  the  Improvement 
of  Barren  Land;*'  (xxxi.)  "An  Act  for 
regulating  the  Trade  of  Ireland  to  and 
from  the  East  Indies,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  provisions  for  a  time  therein 
mentioned ;"  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxxiv.)  *'  An 
Act  for  the  support  of  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  a 
Civil  List  Establishment,  under  certain 
Provisions  and  Regulations;"  (33  Geo. 
m.,  c.  xli.)  *'  An  Act  for  securing  the 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  excluding  therefrom  Per- 
sons holding  any  Offices  under  the  Crown, 
to  be  hereafter  created,  or  holding  certain 
Offices  therein  enumerated,  or  Pensions 
for  Term  of  Tears,  or  during  His  Majesty's 
Pleasure ; "  (83  Geo.  IIL,  c.  xlviii.)  **  An 
Act  to  Remove  Doubts  respecting  the 
Functions  of  Juries  in  Cases  of  Libel ; " 
(38  Geo.  III.,  c.  m.)  **An  Act  for  the 
Advancement  of  Trade  and  Manufactnres, 
by  granting  the  Sums  therein  mentioned 
for  the  support  of  Commercial  Credit." 


But  no  general  measure  of  reform  ooold 
be  carried.  The  oonciliatoiy  disposition 
of  the  Government  abated  sensibly  in 
proportion  as  the  French  suooesses  on  the 
Continent  seemed  more  doubtful.  Infact* 
Dumottriez  lost  the  Low  Counties  as 
quickly  as  be  had  won  them :  n&ther  indeed 
he  had  given  up  his  conquesu  to  the  Al- 
lies ;  having,  as  is  well  known,  become  a 
traitor  to  his  coontiy.  The  miserable 
wretch  subsisted  for  many  years  on  a 
pension  from  the  English  Glovernment, 
and  died  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1823. 
It  was  believed  for  a  time  in  England 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  goin^ 
back,  and  that  the  danger  was  in  a  great 
measure  past.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
rely  on  the  trifling  concessions  they  had 
already  made  to  conciliate  the  opposition 
party  and  the  upper  classes  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  to  make  relentless  use  of  their 
new  coercion  acts  in  *' stamping  out" 
United  Irishmen. 

The  session  was  dosed  on  the  I6th  of 
August,  1793. 


CHAPTER  XXVni, 

1793-1795. 

Small  retults  of  Catholic  RoUef  BilL— Dbrtinctloiia 
ttill  kept  op.— Kxdtement  against  the  CathoHcs. 
— Trlali  of  Defcndera.— Packing  Juries.— Pro- 
gress of  United  Irishism.— Opposed  by  Catholic 
bishops.— Arrests  of  Bond  aiul  Btttler.— Proseca- 
tion  of  A.  Hamiitoii  Rowan.— Laat  effort  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform. — ^Defeated. — I'nitcd  Irish 
Meeting  In  Dublin  dnqpersed  by  Che  Police.— Reir. 
Wm.  Jat^son  snd  WoUTo  Tone. — ^Rowan  charged 
with  Treason. — Rowan  escapes. — '1  one  allowed  to 
quit  the  country.- Vow  of  the  Cave  Hill.— fltz- 
wlUiam's  Admtnistvatlon.— FUxwlUiam  deceived 
by  Pitt— Dismissal  of  Mr.  Bercsford.— Plan  of 
Mr.  Pitt.— Insurrection  first —"Union'*  after- 
wards.— FItswIIliam  recalled. — Great  Despon- 
dency.—The  "Orangemen."— Begtaming of  Coer- 
cion and  Anarchy. 

Ths  limited  and  prudginf?  measure  for 
relief  of  the  Catholics  had  by  no  meana 
had  the  efifect  of  destrojinj?  the  odioua 
distinctions  which  had  so  long  divided 
Irishmen  of  different  religious  persuasions. 
The  law  indeed  was  changed,  but  the  in- 
solent and  pxclnsiye  spirit  which  had 
inspired  the  Penal  Code,  the  verj  marked 
and  offensive  disabilities  which  still  left 
the  Catholic  people  in  a  condition  of 
legal  inferiority,  gave  the  **  Ascendency  ** 
ample  opportunity  to  make  them  feel 
daily  and  hourly  that  they  were  still  a 
proscribed  and  oppressed  race.  Great 
diflAculties  at  first  prevailed  in  raising 
tlie  different  regiments  of  militia;  for 
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idtlioDgh  Catholics  were  rendered  capable 
of  sezring  in  them,  no  Catholic  officers 
were  appointed ;  this  marked  reprobation 
of  all  gentlemen  of  that  communion  so 
directlj  in  the  teeth  of  the  act  difiFused  a 
gmeral  diffidence  amidst  the  lower  orders, 
and  it  waa  fonnd  necessaiy  to  appoint 
several  Catholic  officers  before  the  militia 
corps  conld  be  completed. 

Catholica  were  not  yet  eligible  as 
mayors  or  aherififs,  but  there  was  now  no 
legal  ezciusion  of  them  from  the  guilds 
of  merdianta.  Accordingly,  thirty  highly 
respectable  Catholic  merchants  of  Dublin 
applied  for  admission  into  their  guild, 
but  were  rejected  on  the  mere  ground  of 
their  religion.  In  erery  part  of  the 
kingdom  continual  efforts  were  made  to 
traduce  and  vilify  the  whole  Catholic 
body,  in  order  to  defeat  and  annul  the 
measures  which  the  legislature  had  passed 
in  their  farour.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  history  of  the  country,  had  the  viru- 
lent malignity  of  the  bigots  been  so  busy 
in  chai^ng  npon  Catholics  all  manner  of 
evil  principles  and  practices.  Their  in- 
dignant denials  of  these  imputations  were 
utterly  unheeded.  Erery  town  corpora- 
tion followed  the  example  of  that  of  Dub- 
lin, and  excluded  Catholics  even  from  the 
poor  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  guild 
»f  their  trades.  The  growth  and  progress 
df  Defenderism,  particulariy  in  the  county 
of  Heath,  afforded  fuel  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  body,  which  they  studied  to 
implicate  in  the  outrages  which  were 
sometimes  committed.  Painful  industry 
was  employed  to  work  up  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  that  county.  No  arts 
were  left  untried  to  criminate  the  Catho- 
lic body ;  every  exceptional  word  or  action 
of  an  individual,  however  contemptible, 
was  charged  on  the  whole ;  and  the  object 
Was  now,  not  so  much  to  suppress  the 
l>efender8,  as  to  fasten  their  enormities 
on  the  Catholic  body. 

On  several  trials  which  took  place  at 
the  assizes  for  Meath  County  in  prose- 
cuting men  charged  with  being  Defenders, 
the  juries  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Protestants.  Catholics,  it  is  true,  were 
legally  competent  to  sit  on  juries,  but  in 
every  case  of  prosecution  by  the  crown, 
the  Protestant  sheriff  took  care  to  show 
them  that  they  were  not  regarded  as 
"good  and  lawful  men."  Irritated  and 
'humiliated  by  such  continued  oppression, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  many  of  the  Catho- 
lics began  to  despair  of  being  ever  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  honour  in  their  native 
land  without  such  a  revolution  as  would 
destroy  both  the  *' Ascendency  "  and  the 


English  connection  along  with  it.  Great 
numbers  of  them  about  this  time  joined 
the  United  Irish  Society,  which  was  not 
yet  indeed  a  revolutionary  or  republicao 
body  in  form,  although  its  principal 
leaders  were  revolutionists  in  principle, 
and  already  foresaw  the  necessity  whioh 
shortly  after  drove  them  into  armed  in- 
surrection. The  Catholic  Ushops,  it  must 
be  admitted  (if  it  be  any  credit  to  them), 
most  vehemently  opposed  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  poo* 
testing  their  **  loyalty,"  and  pouring  exe- 
cration upon  *' French  principles.*'  In 
the  humble  address  to  the  King  from 
nine  Catholic  bishops,  we  find  these 
strong  expressions,  which  prove  a  spirit 
of  the  most  determined  submissiveness 
under  oppression : — 

"  Whilst  we  lament  the  necessity  that 
inflicts  the  calamities  of  war  upon  any, 
even  the  most  deprared,  of  our  fellow, 
creatures,  we  incessantly  supplicate  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  erents  that,  bless- 
ing your  Majesty's  arms  with  success.  He 
may  crown  you  with  the  glory  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  that  atheistical  faction 
which  aims  at  the  subversion  of  every 
religions  and  moral  principle. 

^'We  look  towards  that  unhappy  na- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  hostility,  and 
acknowledge  with  humble  thanksgiving 
the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  which, 
under  tho  best  of  constitutions,  has  be- 
stowed on  the  land  we  live  in  freedom 
exempt  from  anarchy,  protection  guarded 
against  oppression,  and  a  prince  calculated 
by  his  wisdom  and  virtue  to  preserve  that 
happy  condition  of  society." 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  enr  coim- 
try  that  these  four  archbishops  and  five 
bishops  did  actually  bear  this  high  testi- 
mony to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  every  accused 
Catholic  was  tried  before  a  packed  jury 
of  his  ememies— when  no  Catholic  could  be 
a  magistrate  or  sheriff,  and  therefore  no 
Catholic  had  the  least  chance  of  justice 
in  any  court — when  the  unfortunate  flocks 
of  these  prelates  were  having  their  stacks 
of  grain  sold  to  pay  tithes  to  clergymen 
they  never  saw,  and  church  rates  to 
support  churches  which  they  never 
entered. 

The  goTemment  now  began  a  system 
of  active  operations  against  the  United 
Irishmen.  Two  of  their  chiefs,  Simon  But- 
ler and  01  Iyer  Bond,  the  first  a  barrister^ 
the  second  a  Dublin  merchant,  had  afaready^ 
in  1792,  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  charged  with  having 
acted  as  chairman  and  secretaiy  of  one 
of  the  meetings  in  Taylor's  Hall,  atwhidi 
an  address  to  the  people  was  adopted^ 
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Tery  strongly  denouncing  the  corropt 
composition  of  Parliament.  This  was 
construed  as  an  offence  against  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  Parliament;  and  Butler  and 
Bond  were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  months,  and  to  pay  each  a  fine 
of  £500.  The  next  leader  marked  for 
vengeance  was  the  famous  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  the  friend  of  Tone,  and 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  early  chiefs  of 
the  Society.  It  was  determined  to  prose- 
cute him  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  on 
account  of  an  address  "  to  the  Volun- 
teers," adopted  at  a  meeting  where  he 
acted  as  secretary.  The  address  had 
been  adopted  and  published  two  years 
before ;  yet  the  government  had  hesitated 
all  this  while  to  bring  him  to  trial.  In 
fact,  arrangements  had  first  to  be  per- 
fected to  ensure  the  packing  of  the  jury. 
This  was  done  by  making  John  Giffard, 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  inde- 
fatigable partisans  of  the  '*  Ascendency," 
one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Dublin ;  ho  knew 
precisely  on  what  jurors  the  Castle  could 
depend.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  trial 
that  the  system  of  jury-packing  was 
thoroughly  organised  and  reduced  to  an 
art ;  it  has  since  that  time  formed  the 
chief  instrument  of  British  government 
in  Ireland. 

The  prosecuted  address  was  written  by 
Drennan,  and  its  first  paragraph  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  "  sedition :  "— 

»*  Citizen-soldiers,  you  first  took  up 
arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign 
enemies  and  from  domestic  disturbance ; 
for  the  same  purposes  it  now  becomes 
necessary  that  you  should  resume  them. 
A  proclamation  has  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land for  embodying  the  militia,  and 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ireland 
for  repressing  all  seditious  associations ; 
in  consequence  of  both  these  proclama- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  abroad  and  danger  at  home. 
From  whence  but  from  apprehended  dan- 
ger are  these  menacing  preparations  for 
war  drawn  through  the  streets  of  this 
capital,  or  whence,  if  not  to  create  that 
internal  commotion  which  was  not  found, 
to  shake  that  credit  which  was  not  af- 
fected, to  blast  that  volunteer  honour 
which  was  hitherto  inviolate,  are  those 
terrible  (aggestions,  and  rumours,  and 
whispers  that  meet  us  at  every 
comer,  and  agitate  at  least  our  old 
men,  our  women,  and  children  ?  What- 
ever be  the  motive,  or  from  whatever 
quarter  it  arises,  alarm  has  arisen,  and 
you.  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  are  there- 
fore summoned  to  arms  at  the  instance  of 
Government  as  well  as  by  the  responsi- 


bility attached  to  your  character,  and  the 
permanent  obligations  of  your  constitu- 
tion. We  will  not  at  this  day  condescend 
to  quote  authorities  for  the  right  of  having 
and  of  using  arms,  but  we  will  cry  aloud, 
even  amidst  the  storm  raised  by  the  witch- 
craft of  a  proclamation,  that  to  your  for- 
mation was  owing  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  this  island,  to  your  relaxation  has 
been  owing  its  relapse  into  impotence  and 
insignificance,  to  your  renovation  must  be 
owing  its  future  freedom  and  its  present 
tranquility ;  you  are  therefore  summoned 
to  arms,  in  order  to  preserve  your  country 
in  that  guarded  quiet,  which  may  secure 
it  from  external  hostility,  and  to  maintain 
that  internal  regimen  throughout  the  land, 
which,  superseding  a  notorious  police,  or 
a  supected  militia,  may  preserve  the 
blessings  of  peace  by  a  vigilant  prepara- 
tion for  war." 

The  address  went  on  to  rcconunend  a 
civil  and  military  convention,  which  was 
not  against  the  law  at  that  time,  though 
in  the  next  year  the  "  Convention  Act " 
was  passed  to  prevent  all  such  assemblies. 

Upon  this  the  Attorney-General  filed  an 
ex-officio  information.  The  trial  came  on 
the  29th  January,  1794,  though  the  infor- 
mation had  been  filed  as  far  back  as  the 
8th  of  the  preceding  June.  Upon  calling 
over  the  jury  one  of  them  was  objected 
against,  as  holding  a  place  under  the 
crown,  but  the  Attorney- General  insisted 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  objection,  and 
observed,  that  it  went  against  all  that  was 
honourable  and  respectable  in  the  land. 
It  was,  therefore,  overruled  by  the  court. 
After  a  trial  of  about  ten  hours,  the  jury 
found  Rowan  guilty.  This  was  very  un- 
expected by  Mr.  Rowan's  party.  A  mo- 
tion was  afterwards  made  in  court  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  and  grant  a  new  trial 
grounded  on  several  affidavits.  The  mo- 
tic  n  was  argued  for  six  days,  and  was  at 
last  discharged.  The  gprounds  upon  which 
the  defendant's  counsel  rested  their  case 
were,  1.  Upon  the  declaration  of  a  juror 
against  Mr.  Rowan,  viz.,  that  the  country 
would  never  be  quiet  till  he  was  hanged 
or  banished.  2.  Upon  the  partiality  of 
Mr.  Giffard,  the  sheriff,  who  had  so 
arrayed  the  panel  as  to  have  him  tried 
by  an  unfair  jury.  8.  Upon  the  in- 
credibility of  one  Lister,  the  chief  and 
only  witness  against  him ;  and  4.  The  mis- 
direction of  the  court  The  sentence  of 
the  court  upon  Mr.  Rowan  was  to  pay  to 
His  Majesty  a  fine  of  ^500  and  be  impri- 
soned two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
29th  of  January,  1794,  and  until  the  fine 
were  paid,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself 
in  £2000,  and    two    sureties   in  XIOOO 
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escfa.  Tlie  Tenlict  and  judgment  of  the 
court  gave  great  diasatisfaction  to  the 
popular  party.  Their  disapprobation  of 
the  Terdict  was  expressed  in  court  by 
groans  and  hisses. 

Parliament  met  on  the  2l8t  of  January ; 
and  in  March  Mr.  Wm.  Brabazon  Pon- 
flonby  presented  his  biii  for  amending  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament  Mr.  Gratton  and  sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  supported  the  bill;  the 
GoTemment  party  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion, being  quite  sure  of  the  result.  On 
motion  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months ;  and  so  ended  all  efforts  for 
reform  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
Hooses  were  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
March. 

In  the  meantime  Hamilton  Rowan  was 
lying  in  Newgate,  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. The  United  Irish  Society  of  Dub- 
lin Toted  him  an  address  in  his  prison, 
vehemently  denouncing  the  paclung  of 
juries,  and  promising  **  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  pursue  the  great  object  of 
our  asodations — cm  equal  and  impartial 
repre$aiiation  of  the  people  in  Parliament.** 
But  the  GoTemment  was  now  determined 
to  treat  these  extra-parliamentary  re- 
formers without  ceremony.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting, 
the  Taylor's  Hall  in  Back  Lane,  was 
invaded  by  the  police,  the  meeting  dis- 
persed and  the  papers  seized.  After  this 
event  many  of  the  more  timid,  or  prudent 
members,  fell  off  altogether  from  the 
society ;  but  the  more  resolute  and  in- 
flignant,  especially  the  republican  portion 
of  the  body,  made  up  their  minds  from 
this  moment  to  re-organise  the  society 
upon  a  distinctly  revolutionary  and  mili- 
tary basis,  which  they  effected  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Their  reasons 
for  taking  this  extreme  resolution  were — 
that  as  the  people  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  and  had  no  hope  of 
being  so  represented — as  the  Convention 
Act  had  deprived  them  of  the  right  to 
consult  on  their  common  affairs  publicly, 
by  means  of  delegates  appointed  for  that 
purpose— and  as  even  trial  by  jury  was 
now  virtually  abolished,  so  that  no  man*s 
life  or  liberty  had  any  longer  the  slightest 
protection  from  the  laws,  they  were  thrown 
back  upon  their  original  rights  and  reme- 
dies as  human  beings— that  is  to  say,  the 
right  and  remedy  of  revolution. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  of  the 
police  upon  Taylor's  HaU,  a  certain  Bev. 
William  Jackson,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 
lin on  a  charge  of  high  treason.    He  had 


come  from  France,  with  instructions  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  have  an 
emissary  appointed  by  the  United  Irish 
leaders  who  should  go  to  Paris  and  nego- 
tiate for  French  aid  in  a  revolutionary 
movement.  He  had  come  by  way  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  errand  and  his  every 
movement,  contrived  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  companion  upon  his  mis-, 
sion.  This  was  one  Cockayne,  an  attor- 
ney, who  came  to  Dublin  with  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  affected  great  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  Ireland.  Jackson  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  refused,  however,  to  hold 
any  communication  with  him.  He  was 
introduced,  however,  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  Rowan  in 
prison.  Tone  at  first  entered  into  his 
views,  and  undertook  to  be  himself  the 
agent  who  should  go  to  France ;  but  at 
the  next  interview,  having  conceived 
suspicions  of  Cockayne,  if  not  of  Jack- 
son himself,  he  drew  back,  and  declined 
further  negotiation.  Rowan,  however, 
was  less  cautious,  and  had  many  inter- 
views with  Jackson  and  Cockayne,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  first  to  secure 
Tone's  services  as  the  French  agent,  and 
on  his  refusal.  Dr.  Reynolds'.  All  this 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Government  were 
kept  fully  apprised  of  all  that  was  going 
forward ;  and  at  length,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed there  was  evidence  enough  to  in- 
volve Jackson,  Tone,  Rowan  and  Rey- 
nolds in  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Jackson 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  tiie  next 
year,  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Cock- 
ajne,  and  about  to  be  sentenced  to  death, 
when  he  dropped  dead  in  court,  having 
swallowed  arsenic  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  now  certain  of  being  tried,  con- 
victed and  executed  for  high  treason, 
escaped  from  Newgate  prison,  arrived  in 
France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  America. 
Reynolds  avoided  arrest  by  timely  flight. 
Tone  was  not  apprehended;  but  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  accusation 
was  hanging  over  him ;  and  was  left  the 
option  of  quitting  the  country,  but  with- 
out any  promise  being  exacted  on  his  part 
as  to  his  course  for  the  future.  Before 
going  away,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
two  conversations  he  had  with  Jackson. 
Tone's  son,  in  his  memoir  of  his  father, 
says:  "When  my  father  delivered  this 
paper,  the  preralent  opinion,  which  he 
then  shared,  was,  that  Jackson  was  a 
secret  emissary  employed  by  the  British 
Government  It  required  the  unfortunate 
man's  voluntary  death  to  clear  his  char- 
acter of  tuch  a  foul  imputation.    What 
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renders  this  traniaction  the  more  odious 
is,  that,  before  his  arriviil  in  XroUnd,  the 
life  of  Jackson  was  comiileteiy  in  the 
power  of  the  British  Oovcmmcnt.  His 
eTii  geptas  was  already  -pinned  upon 
him ;  liis  mission  from  France,  his  every 
thought,  and  his  views,  were  known.  He 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  not  in  order  to 
detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
but  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  victims.  A  more  atrocious 
instance  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous 
cruelty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  but  Ireland.*' 

In  May.  1795,  Tone  proceeded  to  Bel- 
last  with  his  family,  met  there  with  some 
of  his  early  associates  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  United  Irish  Club,  and  made 
•ome  agreeable  excursions  with  them. 
One  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  in 
his  memoirs  is  impressive,  seen  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events :  **  I  remember,  par* 
ticularly,  two  days  that  we  passed  on  the 
Cave  hill.  On  the  first,  Russell,  Neilson, 
Simms,  M^Cracken,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  us,  on  the  summit  of  M*Art's  fort,  took 
a  solemn  obligation,  which,  I  think  I  may 
say,  I  have  on  my  part  endeavoured  to 
fulfil — never  to  desist  in  our  efforts,  until 
we  had  subverted  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land over  our  country,  and  asserted  her 
independence." 

Tone  had  already  solemnly  promised 
his  friends  in  Dublin,  that  if  he  now  re- 
tired to  the  United  States,  it  would  only 
be  to  proceed  thence  to  France,  and  labour 
to  form  the  alliance  which  he  regarded 
'  as  the  grand  mission  of  liis  life  between 
the  French  Uepublic  and  a  republic  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795, 
owing  to  certain  arrangments  between 
the  English  ministers  and  those  lately 
"  coalized  "  Whigs  who  had  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  administration.  Lord 
Westmoreland  was  recalled  from  Ireland, 
and  Lord  FitzwiUiam  was  sent  over  as 
Lord-Lieutenant.  This  gave  great  hope 
and  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  Catholics  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament.  Lord  Fitz- 
wiUiam was  a  Whig  of  the  Burke  school, 
a  close  friend  of  the  Duke  of  PortUnd ; 
and  it  was  universally  understood  that 
he  had  not  undertaken  the  Government  of 
Ireland  save  on  the  express  terms  that 
complete  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
made  a  Government  measure.  Indeed, 
this  was  well  known ;  for  before  consent- 
ing to  come  to  Ireland  he  had  induced 
Mr.  Grattan  to  go  over  and  confer  with 
him  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Mr. 
Orattan,  of  course,  made  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  the  main  and  indis- 
pensable point;  and  the  Duke  of  Piort- 


land  and  LordFitflwilliam  fully  concuznd, 
with  the  distinct  assent  also  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
For  the  due  understanding  of  the  cruel 
fraud  which  that  miniater  was  now  medi- 
tating upon  the  Irish  nation,  it  is  needful 
that  this  previoua  arrangement  of  policy 
should  be  made  clear ;  and,  fortunately^ 
we  have  the  evidence,  both  of  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Lord  FitzwiUiam  himself,  in  full  con- 
tradiction to  the  reckless  assertsons  of 
Fitzgibbon.  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  .^nsvcr  to 
Lord  Cietre,  says :  "In  summer,  on  a  change 
being  made  in  the  British  Cabinet,  being: 
informed  by  some  of  the  learned  persona 
therein,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  Department  was  to  belong  to  them» 
and  that  they  sent  for  us  to  adopt  our 
measures,  I  stated  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion to  be  one  of  them.**  And  Lord  Fitz- 
wiUiam, in  his  letters  to  I.ord  Carlisle, 
makes  this  explicit  statement:  *'Fit>m 
the  very  beginning,  as  well  as  through 
the  whole  progress  of  that  fatal  busi- 
ness, for  fatal  I  fear  I  must  call  it,  I 
acted  in  perfecrt  conformity  with  the  origi- 
nal outline  settled  between  me  and  His 
Majesty's  ministry,  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture from  London.  From  a  fuU  considera- 
tion of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
from  every  information  I  had  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  state  and  temper  of  Ireland, 
from  the  year  1790,  I  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  not  only  sound  policy,  but 
justice,  required,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  work,  which  was  left 
imperfect  at  that  period,  ought  to  be 
completed,  and  the  Catholics  reUeved 
from  every  remaining  disqualification.  In 
this  opinion  the  Duke  of  Portland  uni- 
formly concurred  with  me,  and  when  this 
question  came  under  discussion,  previoua 
to  my  departure  for  Ireland,  I  found  the 
Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  same  convic- 
tion. Had  I  found  it  otherwise,  I  never 
would  have  undertaken  the  Government. 
I  at  first  proposed  that  the  additional 
indulgences  should  be  offered  from  the 
throne;  the  very  best  effects  would  be 
secured  by  this  act  of  unsolicited  gracious- 
ness ;  and  the  embarassing  consequences 
which  it  was  natural  to  foresee  must 
result  from  the  measures  being  left  open 
for  any  volunteer  to  bring  forward,  would 
be  timely  and  happily  avoided.  But  to 
this  proposal  objections  were  started  that 
appeared  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  the 
adoption  of  another  plan.  I  consented 
not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the 
part  of  Government,  but  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  it  back  untU  a  period  of 
more  general  tnmquiUty,  when  so  many 
material  objects  might  not  press  upon  the 
Government,  hut  as  the  pxinci^e   was 
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agmd  on,  and  the  oeeeadtj  of  its  hmag 
brought  into  full  effect  -wbb  uniTenaUy 
allowed,  it  was  at  the  same  time  resolred, 
that  if  the  Catholics  should  appear  deter- 
mined to  stir  the  business,  and  bring  it 
before  Parliament,  I  was  to  give  it  a 
handsome  support  on  the  part  of  the 
Goremment. 

**  I  was  no  sooner  landed,  and  inf  onned 
of  the  real  state  of  things  here,  than  I 
found  that  question  would  force  itself 
upon  my  immediate  consideration.  Faith- 
ful to  the  system  that  had  been  agreed  on, 
and  anxious  to  attain  the  object  that  had 
been  committed  to  my  discretion,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  gaining  ereiy  necessary 
information,  or  in  transmitting  the  result 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  As  early  as  the 
8th  of  January,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  Sute  on  the  subject ;  I  told  him  that 
I  trembled  about  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
that  I  had  great  fears  about  keeping  them 
quiet  for  the  session  i  that  I  found  the 
question  already  in  agitation;  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  bring  forward 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  all  remaining  ^squalifications. 
I  mentioned  my  intentions  of  immediately 
using  what  efforts  I  could  to  stop  the 
progress  of  it,  and  to  bring  the  Catholics 
baclc  to  a  confidence  in  GoTemment.  I 
stated  the  substance  of  some  oonrersations 
I  had  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  of  these  that  if  the 
postponing  of  the  question  could  be  ne- 
gotiated on  grounds  of  expediency,  it 
ought  not  to  be  resisted  by  GoTernment. 
That  it  should  be  put  off  for  some  time 
was  allowed  by  another  to  be  a  desirable 
thing,  bat  the  principle  of  extension  was 
at  the  same  time  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
forcibly  inculcated,  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity." 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  possession  of  his 
goremment  on  the  4th  of  January,  1795. 
Parliament  stood  prorogued  until  the  22d 
of  January.  He  occupied  the  intervening 
time  in  making  some  dismissals  from 
oflSce,  which  created  great  dismay  and 
resentment  in  the  Castle  circles,  and 
proportional  joy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Grattan  was  invited  to  accept 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
bat  declined.  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Corran  were  to  be  made  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General;  and  these  appointments 
in  themfielves  were  significant  of  a  marked 
change  in  the  Irish  policy.  But  nothing 
struck  the  country  witii  such  surprise  and 
pleasure,  mingled  with  apprehension,  as 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford  from  the 
Revenue  Board.  The  Beresford  family 
vas  St  that  time  the  most  powexful  of 


the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  had  the  two 
peerages  of  Waterf ord  and  Tyrone,  and 
had  also  been  so  successful  in  its  constant 
efforts  to  create  for  itself  a  controlling  ? 
influence  by  means  of  patronage  and  i 
boroughmongering,  that  it  was  thought 
no  viceroy  could  dare  to  displace  a  Beres- 
ford. In  the  letter  cited  before,  addressed 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  Fitzwilliam  says:  "And 
now  for  the  grand  question  about  Mr. 
Beresford.  In  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  this  snbject,  I  reminded  him  of  a  > 
conversation,  in  which  I  had  expressed  to 
him  (in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  me)  my  apprehensions  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  that  gentleman^ 
and  that  he  did  not  offer  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, or  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Beresford.  TMs  alone  would  have 
made  me  suppose  that  I  should  be  exempt 
from  every  imputation  of  breach  of  agree- 
ment if  I  determined  to  remove  him ;  but 
when,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  found  all 
those  apprehensions  of  his  dangerous 
power,  which  Mr.  Pitt  admits  I  had  often 
represented  to  him,  were  fully  justified ; 
when  he  was  filling  a  situation  greater 
thai  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and  I 
dearly  saw,  that  if  I  had  connected  myself 
with  him,  it  would  have  been  connecting 
myself  with  a  person  under  universal 
heavy  suspicions,  and  subjecting  my 
government  to  all  the  opprobrium  and 
unpopularity  attendent  upon  his  mal- 
administration." 

^This  bold  step,  as  it  was  then  felt  to  he, 
still  further  confirmed  the  joyful  expec- 
tation that  an  ample  Catholic  Relief  Mil 
would  soon  be  brought  in  and  sustained 
by  the  Govemment.  All  the  Catholics 
and  liberal  Protestants  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  prospect.  The  Northern 
6tar,  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
published  in  Belfast,  had  triumphantly 
announced  Catholic  emancipation  as  a 
matter  settled.  The  catholics  generally 
agreed  to  put  their  case  into  the  hands  A 
Mr.  Grattan,  their  old  and  warm  advo- 
cate ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
if  the  compact  made  withLoid  Fitzwilliam 
had  been  observed,  and  all  the  remaining 
disabilities  of  Catholics  frankly  removed 
at  once,  the  insurrection  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  infinite  misery  and 
attrocity  saved  to  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  knew  well  that  if  there  were  no 
insurrection  there  would  also  be  no  union. 
He  had  his  plans  already  almost  matmed; 
and  his  chief  adviser  for  Irish  affairs  was 
the  thorough  Lord  Clare. 

Mr.  Beresford,  the  dismissed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue,  at  once  went  to 
England,  laid  his  complaints  before  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  even  had  anai^ience  of  the  king. 
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Lord  Fitzvrilliam  very  soon  found,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  letters  he  receLved  from  Pitt, 
that  the  minister  was  dissatisfied  with 
«ome  of  his  measures;  and  disquieting 
rumours  prevailed  that  he  would  not  long 
remain  in  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime,  Catholic  petitions 
poured  into  the  House.  Mr.  Grattan 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Catholic 
Belief  Bill ;  and  leave  was  given  with  only 
three  dissentient  voices.  This  was  of 
itself  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  Irish 
politics ;  and  what  was  even  more  notable 
was  the  fact  that  no  counter-petitions  of 
Protestants  were  sent  in.  The  nation  was 
in  good  humour;  and  the  House  voted 
larger  supplies  in  men  and  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war  than  had  ever  been 
Tot^  in  Ireland  before.  Now  the  un- 
pleasant rumours  became  more  positive, 
and  assumed  more  consistence.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  asked  the 
members  opposite  if  the  rumours  were 
true;  but  received  no  answer.  Sir  Law- 
rence added,  **  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  construe  the  silence  of  the  right  honour- 
able and  honourable  gentlemen  into  a  con- 
firmation of  this  rumour ;  and  he  deplored 
most  deeply  the  event,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  must  tend  to  throw  alarming 
doubts  on  the  promises  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  people,  of  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  their  happi- 
ness, the  conciliation  of  their  minds,  and 
the  common  attachment  of  every  class  of 
his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland, 
in  support  of  the  same  happy  constitution. 
If  those  measures  were  now  to  be  relin- 
quished which  gentlemen  had  promised 
with  so  much  confidence  to  the  country, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  the  House  had 
been  called  on  to  vote  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  must  consider  his  country  as 
brought  to  the  most  awful  and  alarming 
crisis  she  had  ever  known  in  any  period  of 
her  history." 

He  then  moved  an  address  to  His 
Excellency,  entreating  him  to  remain 
in  his  government;  Mr.  Duquery  se- 
conded the  motion,  and  used  very  strong 
language  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  "who,  not  satisfied/'  he 
said,  "with  having  involved  the  coun- 
try in  a  disastrous  war,  intended  to 
complete  the  mischief  by  risking  the 
internal  peace  of  Ireland,  making  that 
country  the  dupe  of  his  fraud  and  artifice, 
in  order  to  swindle  the  Nation  out  of 
XI, 700,000  to  support  the  war  on  the  faith 
of  measures  which  it  now  seemed  were  to 
be  refused." 

And  now  all  proceedings  on  the  Catholic 


Relief  bill  were  suspended,  by  positive 
orders  from  England  ;  and  as  Mr.  Qrattan 
had  acted  in  bringing  it  forward  as  a 
ministerial  supporter  he  could  only  ac- 
quiesce, though  with  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. 

Again  on  the  2d  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  a  very  violent  speech,  se- 
verely reprobating  the  bad  faith  of  the 
British  Cabinet  with  regard  to  LordFitz- 
William.  '*  But  the  great  object,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  was 
to  calm  the  public  mind,  to  give  the 
people  an  assurance  that  the  measures 
which  were  proposed  would  not  be  aban- 
doned; that  the  Parliament  would  keep 
the  means  in  their  hands  until  they  were 
accomplished ;  and  that  they  would  not 
be  prorogued  until  they  were  fairly  and 
fully  discussed.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
specifically  what  these  measures  were. 
The  first  he  believed  to  be  the  Catholic 
bill ;  and  if  a  resistance  to  any  one  mea- 
sure more  than  another  was  likely  to  pro- 
mote dreadful  consequences  it  was  this. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  the  original  pro- 
priety of  the  measure ;  but  this  much  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  Irish  administra- 
tiop  had  countenanced  the  Catholics  in 
this  expectation,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  they  had  much  to 
answer  for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
British  Cabinet  had  held  out  an  assent, 
and  had  afterwards  retracted;  if  the 
demon  of  darkness  should  come  from  the 
infernal  regions  upon  earth,  and  throw  a 
fire-brand  amongst  the  people,  he  could 
not  do  more  to  promote  mischief.  The 
hopes  of  the  public  were  raised,  and  in  one 
instant  they  were  blasted.  Ji  the  House 
did  not  resent  that  insult  to  the  nation, 
and  to  themselves,  they  would  in  his  mind 
be  most  contemptible;  for  although  a 
majority  of  the  people  might  submit  to 
be  mocked  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  the 
case  was  not  as  formerly,  when  all  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  against  the 
Catholics;  and  to  back  them,  the  force 
of  England."  Now,  although  the  claim 
of  the  Catholics  was  well  known  and  un- 
derstood, not  one  petition  controverting  it 
had  been  presented  from  Protestanta  in 
any  port  of  Ireland.  No  remonstrance 
appeared,  no  county  meeting  had  been 
held.  What  was  to  be  inferred  from  all 
this,  but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  ?  A  meeting  was  held  on  Sa- 
turday last  at  the  Royal  Exchange  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  metropolis, 
which  was  as  numerously  attended  vlb  the 
limits  of  that  building  would  admit  The 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  in 
the  chair.    An  address  waa  resolved  on  to 
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His  Excellency  Lord  FitzwlUlam,  full  of 
affection,  and  resolutions  strong  as  they 
could  be  in  countenance  of  the  Catholic 
claim.  He  would  ask  them,  was  the  Brit- 
ish minister  to  control  all  the  interests, 
talents,  and  inclinations  in  that  country  ? 
He  protested  to  God,  that  in  all  the  Ms- 
tory  he  had  read  he  had  never  met  with 
a  parallel  of  such  ominous  infatuation  as 
that  by  which  he  appeared  to  be  led. 
"  I^et  them  persevere,"  said  he,  **  and  you 
must  increase  your  army  to  myriads; 
every  man  must  have  five  or  six  dragoons 
in  his  house."  Sir  Lawrence  ended  with 
a  motion  to  limit  the  Money  bill ;  but  this 
motion  was  voted  down  by  a  large  major- 
ity. Members  could  hardly  yet  believe 
that  so  great  a  villany  was  intended.  Mr. 
Conoliy,  however,  remarked,  "that  he 
would  vote  for  it  if  he  did  not  hear  some- 
tliing  satisfactory  "—namely  about  the 
retention  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Within 
a  few  days  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
recalled  from  Ireland.  No  more  was  heard 
about  Catholic  Relief  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Xx>rd  Camden  succeeded  as 
viceroy,  and  the  country  was  delivered 
over  to  its  now  inevitable  ordeal  of 
slaughter  and  desolation;  an  ordeal 
which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  was  needful 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Legislative  Union. 
Mr.  Plowden  has  very  truly  described 
the  effect  of  these  transactions  upon  the 
nation : — 

"  The  report  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam*s  intend 
ed  removal  was  no  sooner  credited,  than  an 
univeral  despondency,  in  some  instances 
bordering  on  desperation,  seized  the  whole 
nation.  Meetings  were  formed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  convey  to  their 
beloved  and  respected  Governor,  their 
high  sense  of  his  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and  their  just  indignation  at  his  and  their 
country's  enemies.  The  deep  and  settled 
spirit  of  discontent  which  at  this  time 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  was  not  con< 
fined  to  the  Catholics.  The  Dissenters 
and  as  many  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
establishment  as  had  not  an  interest  in 
that  monopoly  of  power  and  influence 
which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  so  openly 
attacked  and  so  fearfully  alarmed,  felt  the 
irresistible  effect :  all  good  Irishmen  be- 
held with  sorrow  and  indignation,  the 
reconciliation  of  all  parties,  interests,  and 
religions  defeated,  the  cup  of  national 
union  dashed  from  their  eager  lips,  and 
the  spirit  of  discord  let  loose  upon  the 
kingdom  with  an  enlarged  commission  to 
infliune,  aggravate,  and  destroy.  Such 
were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  language 
of  those  who  deplored  the  removal  of  that 
nobleman,  in  the  critical  moment  of  giv- 
ing peaces  strength,  and  prosperity  to 


their  country.  And  how  large  a  part  of 
the  Irish  nation  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
truly  patriotic  Governor  may  be  read  in 
the  numberless  addresses  and  resolutions 
that  poured  in  upon  him  both  before  and 
after  his  actual  departure,  expressive  of 
their  grief,  despair,  and  indignation  at 
that  ominous  event.  They  came  from 
every  description  of  persons,  but  from 
Right  Boys,  Defenders,  and  the  old  de- 
pendants upon  the  castle."  The  people  of 
Ireland,  of  all  sects  and  classes,  seemed 
seized  with  a  sudden  undefined  horror  at 
the  prospects  before  them.  They  saw 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  And 
they  had  no  mortal  quarrel  with  one 
another,  save  the  quarrel  always  made  for 
them,  always  forced  upon  them,  by  an 
English  minister  sitting  safe  in  his  Cabi- 
net at  Westminster.  Many  on  both  sides 
who  were  destined  soon  to  meet  in  deadly 
struggle  could  have  prayed  that  this  cup 
might  pass.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1795, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  his  departure 
from  Ireland,  when  the  resentment,  grief, 
and  indignation  of  tiie  public  were  most 
strongly  marked.  It  was  a  day  of 
general  gloom*  the  shops  were  shut; 
no  business  of  any  kind  was  transacted, 
and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning. 
His  coach  was  drawn  to  the  water  side  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
and  cordial  sorrow  appeared  on  every 
countenance.  The  reception  of  Earl 
Camden,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  five 
days  after,  wore  a  very  different  com- 
plexion ;  displeasure  appeared  generally : 
many  strong  traits  of  (Usapprobation  were 
exhibited,  and  some  of  the  populace  were 
so  outrageous  that  it  became  necessary 
to  call  out  a  military  force  in  order  to 
quell  the  disturbances  that  ensued. 

Still  the  rage  for  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses continued.  On  the  9th  of  April 
a  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  was  held  in  their  chapel 
in  Francis  Street,  to  receive  the  report  of 
their  delegates,  who  had  presented  the 
petition  at  St.  James' :  when  Mr.  Keogh 
reported,  that  in  execution  of  their 
mission,  they  had  on  the  13th  March 
presented  their  petition  to  His  Majesty, 
and  had  received  what  was  generally 
termed  a  gracious  reception.  That  they 
had  afterwards  felt  it  their  duty  to  request 
an  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  receive  such  information  as 
he  should  think  fit  to  impart  relative  to 
His  Majesty's  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  address.  That  his  grace  de- 
clined giving  any  information  whatever, 
sav«i  that  His  Majesty  had  imparted  his 
pleasure  thereon  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant^ 
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ttd  tJiat  he  wM  the  proper  channel  through 
which  that  information  shmiidpaas.  Etore 
their  miMion  was  determined.  "Mr.  Kwgfa 
eontinoed  to  deliver  hie  sentimenta  np- 
on  the  critical  sitvation  of  affaira,  and 
amongst  many  strong  things  wiiich  fell 
from  him,  one  obserratlon  gave  particnlar 
offence  to  Government.  He  was  not,  he 
Slid,  sorry  that  the  measure  had  been  at- 
tempted, though  it  had  been  defeated ;  for 
it  pointed  out  one  fact  at  leasts  in  which 
Hie  feelings  of  every  Irishman  were  in* 
terested,  and  by  which  the  Irish  Legis- 
tnre  would  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  dignity.  It  showed  that  the  internal 
regulations  of  Ireland,  to  which  alone  an 
Irish  Parliament  was  competent,  were 
to  be  previously  adjusted  by  a  British 
Cabinet.  Whilst  this  debate  was  goiag 
on,  a  very  large  party  of  the  young  men 
of  the  college  came  into  the  chapel,  and 
were  most  honourably  received.  Some 
of  them  joined  in  the  debate.  They 
came  that  hour  from  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Qrattan,  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  patriotic  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  had 
inflamed  public  indignation,  to  which  Mr. 
Qrattan  made  an  appropriate  answer. 
Bvery  patriotic  Irishman  must  look  back 
with  unavailing  regret  to  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity, or  rather  to  the  cruel  deception,  of 
IfOrd  Fitzwilliam's  short  administration. 
There  was  really  at  that  moment  a  dis- 
position to  bury  the  hatchet  of  strife.  At 
no  subsequent  period,  down  to  this  day, 
were  the  two  nations  which  make  up  the 
Irish  population,  so  well  disposed  to  amal- 
gamate and  unite.  But  that  did  not  suit 
ti>e  exigencies  of  British  policy  There 
was  to  be  an  insurrection,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  Legislative  Union.  In 
this  same  eventful  year  of  1795,  British 
policy  was  materially  aided  by  a  new  and 
portentous  institution — the  Orange  Society, 
The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
absolute  and  most  inevitable  despair  of 
obtaining  either  Reform  of  Parliament  or 
Catholic  Emancipation  under  the  existing 
order  of  things,  had  driven  vast  numbers 
of  the  people,  of  both  religions,  into  the 
United  Irish  Society.  A  spirit  of  union 
and  fraternity  was  spreading  fast.  **  Then," 
says  Mr.  Plowden,  *^the  gentlemen  in 
place  became  frightfully  alarmed  for  their 
aituations }  active  agents  were  sent  down 


to  Armagh,  to  turn  the  Heroctty  and  fana^ 
ki^^ism  of  P^  of  Day  Bogs  into  a  religi- 
ous contest  with  the  Catliolica,  under  Uie 
spedoua  appearanee  of  seal  for  Church 
and  King.  Personal  animoshywaa  art- 
fully converted  into  religions  rancour; 
and  for  the  specious  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  stigma  of  delinquency,  the  appel- 
lation of  Pup  of  Day  Boye  was  chaj^fcd 
into  that  of  OrangemenJ'  It  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Armagh  County  that 
this  bloody  association  originated,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Yemer  enjoyed  the  bad  emi- 
nence of  being  its  first  ^  Grand  Master." 
Their  test  is  said  to  have  been :  ^^  In  the 
awful  presence  of  Almighty  God,  I,  A.  B., 
de  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  D>7  power,  support  the  King 
and  the  present  government;  and  I  do 
further  awear,  that  I  will  use  my  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  ^  Ireland.**  But  this 
oath,  being  secret,  has  latterly  been 
denied  by  the  Orangemen  of  respectability 
and  consequence.  It  has  been  generally 
credited  that  it  was  taken  by  all  the 
original  lodges,  and  continued  afterwards 
to  be  taken  by  the  lower  classes.  The 
Orange  oath  is  given  in  the  above  terms 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1797,  called 
'^  A  View  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,*' 
which  is  attributed  to  Arthur  O'Connor. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
form  of  engagement,  or  however  it  may 
have  since  been  changed  by  more  politic 
**  Grand  Masters,'*  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Orange  Society  did  immedi- 
ately and  most  seriously  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  of  exterminating  the  Catholics. 
There  is  quite  as  little  doubt  that  this 
shocking  society  was  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  and  by  most  of  the  magis- 
trates and  country  gentlemen  to  keep 
alive  religious  animosity,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  United  Irifih  organization. 
An  union  of  Irishmen  upon  the  jast, 
liberal,  and  fraternal  basis  of  this  or^rani- 
zation,  would  have  rendered  impossible 
that  other  "  Union  '*  on  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  set  his  heart— the  Union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Camden 
gave  the  signal  for  the  bloody  anarchy, 
through  which  Ireland  was  doomed  to 
pass  for  the  next  four  years,  and  which, 
it  was  deliberately  cidculated,  was  to  end 
in  her  extinction  aa  a  natioii. 
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GHAFTEB  n  ^^IX. 
1T05— 1797. 

-W  mm  or  Conmngiit"— ••vigour  beyond  the 
Iaw."— lionl  Carhampten's  Vlgoar.— IiiBiimetlon 
ABLr-Jmdmntdty  Act."— The  latter  ao  InvitaUoa  to 
Uagtatratea  to  break  the  law.—Mr.  Gtattan  on  the 
Orangemen. — Hia  Beadntteo.— The  Acta  Paased. 
-4)ppoaed  by  Gntttaa,  noeooa,  and  Lord  Ed- 
mad  FItsgvraU. — loaarraetton  Aa  deatroya 
liberty  of  the  Preaa. — Suapenaioa  of  Habeaa 
Oirpua. — ^U.  I.  Society.— New  Membera. — Xjord  E. 
WUKetaM.—MaeNevefiL~-EinmeL— Wolfe  Tone 
at  Pari*. — Hia  JonraaL— Clarke. — CaraoL— 
Hfldie.'— Bontry  Bay  Expedition.— Aoooant  of,  in 
Tlone'a  JoumaL — Fleet  Ancbora  in  Bantry  Bay  — 
Aeamnt  of  the  affair  by  Secret  Committee  of  the 
loida.— GoTcroment  folly  iJifarmed  of  sll  the 

Tbs chief  object  of  the  Government  and  its 
agents  was  now  to  invent  and  disseminate 
fearful  mmouTB  of  intended  massacres  of 
all  the  Protestant  people  by  the  Catholics. 
Dr.  Madden  sajs :  "  Efforts  were  made  to 
infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  Protestant 
feelings  of  distrust  to  his  Catholic  fellow- 
coimtrjmen.  Popish  plots  and  conspira- 
cies were  fabricated  with  a  practical 
facili^,  which  some  influential  authorities 
conceived  it  no  degradation  to  stoop  to ; 
and  alarming  reports  of  these  dark  con- 
federations were  circulated  with  a  restless 
assiduity."  The  effects  were  soon  ap- 
parent in  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Orangemen  in  Armagh,  and  by  the 
magistrates  and  militaiy  in  other  coun- 
ties. The  persecuted  ''Defenders"  of 
Armagh  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
protect  themselves,  though  almost  with- 
out arms.  Hiia  resistance  led  to  the  trans- 
action called  **  Battle  of  the  Diamond," 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1793.  Several  writers  have 
alleged  that  the  Catholics  invited  this 
conflict  by  a  challenge  sent  to  the  Orange- 
men. Of  course,  the  latter,  having  abun- 
dance of  arms,  and  being  sure  of  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  were  not 
slow  to  accept  such  an  invitation;  but 
nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than  to  term 
the  affair  a  battle.  Not  one  of  the  Orange 
party  was  killed  or  wounded.  Four  or 
five  Defenders  were  killed,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  wounded ;  and  this  is  the 
glorious  battle  that  has  been  toasted  at 
I  Orange  banquets  from  that  day  to  the 
'  present.  Mr.  Emmet*  thus  describes 
the  transaction :  **  The  Defenders  were 
speedily  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some 
few  killed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
besides  the  wounded,  whom  they  carried 
away,  ♦  •  *  The  Catholics,  after 
thi%  imwes  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
•ncowftfhiakjaJstoiy. 


but  the  Orangemen  commenced  a  perse* 
cntion  of  the  blackest  dye. '  They  would 
no  longer  pennit  a  Catholic  to  exist  in 
the  county.  They  posted  up  on  the 
cabins  of  these  unfortunate  victims  this 
pithy  notice,  *To  Hell  or  Connaught;' 
and  apppointed  a  limited  time  in  which 
the  necessary  removal  of  persons  and 
prqierty  was  to  be  made.  If,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  th» 
notice  had  not  been  complied  with, 
the  Orangemen  assembled,  destroyed 
the  furniture,  burned  the  habitations,  and 
forced  the  ruined  families  to  fly  elsewhere 
for  shelter."  Mr.  Emmet  adds,  ''  While 
these  outrages  were  going  on,  the  resident 
magistrates  were  not  found  to  resist  them, 
and  in  some  instances  were  even  more 
than  inactive  spectators."  Dr.  Madden 
has  preserved  and  printed  a  number  of 
the  **  notices,"  ill-spelled,  but  sufficiently 
intelligible,  which  were  posted  on  the 
cabin  doors.  But  the  Orangemen  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  to  mere  for- 
cible ejectment  of  their  enemies.  Many 
fearful  murders  were  committed  on  the 
unresisting  people ;  and  what  gives  per- 
hapB  the  clearest  idea  of  the  persecution 
is  the  fact  that  seven  thousand  persons  were 
estimated  in  the  next  year  to  have^ 
been  either  killed  or  driven  from  their 
homes  in  that  one  small  county  alone.^ 
But  the  unhappy  outcasts,  even  when 
they  escaped  with  their  lives,  had  no 
shelter  to  fly  to.  In  most  cases  they  could 
only  wander  on  the  mountains  until  either 
death  relieved  them,  or  they  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned ;  while  the  younger  men 
were  sent,  without  ceremony,  to  one  of 
the  "  tenders,"  then  lying  in  various  sea^- 
ports,  and  thence  transferred  on  board. 
British  men-of-war.  This  was  the  device 
originally  of  Lord  Carhampton,  then  com- 
manding in  Ireland.  It  was  called  a 
"vigour  beyond  the  law"— a  delicate 
phrase  which  has  since  come  very  much 
into  use  to  describe  outrages  committed 
by  magistrates  against  the  law.  During 
all  the  rest  of  this  year  the  greater  part 
of  Leinster,  with  portions  of  Ulster  and 
Munster,  were  in  the  utmost  terror  and 
agony ;  the  Orange  magistrates,  aided  by 
the  troops,  arresting  and  imprisoning; 
without  any  charge,  multitudes  of  un- 
offending people,  under  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  is  right  to  present  a  sample 
of  the  story  as  told  by  "loyal  men."  Thus, 
then,  the  matter  is  represented  by  Sir 
Bichard  Musgrave,  p.  145 :   "  Lord  Car- 

•  Mr.  Plowden,  who  is  aa  hoati^e  to  the  Defen- 
dera  aa  any  Orangeman,  aaya  from  five  to  aeven 
thonaand.  0*Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeren.  in 
thehr  Memoira  of  the  Union,  aay,  '^aeveo  thonaainl 
driven  from  their  1 
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hampton,  finding  that  the  laws  were  silent 
and  inoperative  in  the  counties  which 
he  Tisited,  and  that  they  did  not  afford 
protection  to  the  loyal  and  peaceable 
subjects,  who  in  moat  places  were  obliged 
to  Jltf  from  their  habitations^  resolved  to 
restore  them  to  their  usual  energy,  by  the 
following  salutary  system  of  severity  : 
'  In  each  county  he  assembled  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen  and  landholders  in 
it,  and  having,  in  concert  with  them,  ex- 
amined the  charges  against  the  leaders  of 
this  banditti  who  were  in  prison,  but 
defied  justice,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of 
these  gentlemen,  sent  the  most  nefarious 
of  them  on  board  a  tender  stationed  at 
81igo,  to  serve  in  His  Majesty's  navy.* " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of 
people  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
habitations ;  but  then  these  were  the  yery 
people  whom  Lord  Carhampton  and  the 
magistrates  called  banditti,  and  sent  to 
the  tender  as  "  nefarious.**  Such  is,  how- 
ever, a  specimen  of  the  history  of  these 
times  as  told  upon  Orange  authority. 

In  the  midst  of  these  painful  scenes, 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  of 
January,  179G.  Lord  Camden,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  congratulated 
them  on  "the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Austrian  armies  upon  the  Rhine;*'  and 
then,  alluding  to  dangerous  secret  socie- 
ties, he  intimated  that  certain  additional 
powers  would  be  called  for ;  in  other 
words,  martial  law.  The  Attorney-Gene- 
ral lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  an  Indemnity  Act 
— the  latter  being  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  magistrates  and  military 
officers  against  the  consequences  of  any 
of  their  illegal  outrages  upon  the  people. 

Mr.  Curran  wished  to  know  the  extent 
and  nature  of  that  delinquency  which  it 
was  intended  to  indemnify ;  when  Mr.  M. 
Beresford  observed,  the  word  delinquency 
was  not  applicable  to  the  persons  in- 
tended ;  a  part  of  the  country  was  alarm- 
ingly disturbed ;  the  magistrates  and 
others  invested  with  power  had,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
martial  law  universally,  acted  in  that 
particular  district  as  if  martial  law  were 
proclaimed:  this  conduct,  so  far  from 
being  delinquency,  was  justifiable  and 
laudable,  and  of  happy  consequence  in 
the  event. 

On  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  Attor- 
oey-General  adverted  to  the  notice  he  had 
given  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  of 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  two  bills :  the 
object  of  one  of  them  was  for  preventing 
in  future  insurrections,  and  tumults,  and 
riots  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  object  of 
the  other  bill  was  to  indemnify  certain 


magistrates  and  others,  who,  in  their  ex- 
ertions for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  might  have  acted  aaainat  the 
forms  and  rules  of  law  ;  he  stated  that  the 
bill  for  the  more  e£fectually  preventing  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Defenders,  and 
other  (Lsox^erly  persons,  was,  however, 
repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

He  said  that  the  act  then  in  force  for 
administering  unlawful  oaths  was  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  administering 
of  unlawful  oaths  was  the  source  of  aU 
the  treasonable  actions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  country:  the  bill  proposed 
that  the  administering  of  imlawf  ul  oaths 
should  be  felony  of  death ;  but  he  would 
propose  that  that  bill  should  be  but  a 
temporary  law ;  there  was  also  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  enable  the  magistrates,  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  to  take  up  all  idle 
vagrants  and  persons  who  had  no  visible 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  send 
them  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet ;  he  said 
he  did  not  propose  to  hurry  this  bill 
through  the  House,  but  give  time  for  the 
consideration,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
add  much,  and  make  several  alterations. 
He  then  moved  for  leave  ^  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Defenders,  and 
other  disorderly  persons ;  *'  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bilL  Then  he 
moved  for  leave  **  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
indemnifying  such  magistrates  and  others 
who  might  have,  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1795,  exceeded  the  ordinary  forms  and 
rules  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion prevailing  in  some  parts  of  this  king- 
dom.** 

There  was  earnest  opposition  against 
these  two  bills,  but  without  effect :  they 
were  both  passed  into  laws ;  and  they  had 
the  effect,  which  they  were  certainly  in- 
tended to  have,  of  exciting,  or  at  least 
hastening,  the  insurrection  of  1798.  It  is 
observable  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
Government  officials  for  passing  these  laws 
was  always  the  outrages  and  alleged  secret 
associations  of  Defenders.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  real  outrages  and  ex- 
terminating oaths  of  Orangemen.  Indeed, 
the  measures  in  question  were  really 
directed  not  against  either  Defenders  or 
Orangemen,  but  against  the  United  Irish- 
men, the  only  association  of  which  the 
Government  had  the  slightest  fear.  Be- 
sides the  two  bills  the  Attorney-General 
proposed  four  supplemental  resolutions 
asserting  the  necessity  of  giving  enlarged 
powers  to  magistrates  to  search  for  arms 
and  to  make  arrests.    On  the  reading  of 
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these  resolutions,  Mr.  Orattan  observed, 
that  he  had  heard  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  statement,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  injQamed ;  but  he  must  ob- 
lenre  at  the  same  time  it  was  partial ;  he 
did,  indeed,  expatiate  very  fully  and 
JQStlj  on  the  offences  of  the  Defenders ; 
but  with  respect  to  another  description  of 
insurgents,  whose  barbarities  had  excited 
^neral  abhorrence,  he  had  obseryed  a 
complete  silence ;  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  counties  that  were 
afflicted  by  disturbances,  and  he  had 
omitted  Armagh ;— of  that,  neither  had 
he  comprehended  the  outrages  in  his 
general  description,  nor  in  his  jMirticular 
enumeration;  of  those  outrages  he  had 
receive!  the  most  dreadful  accounts ; 
that  their  object  was  the  extermination 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  county;  it 
was  a  persecution  conceived  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  bigotry,  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity,  by  a  banditti,  who 
being  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  had 
committed  with  the  greater  audacity  and 
confidence,  the  most  horrid  murders,  and 
had  proceeded  from  robbery  and  massacre 
to  extermination ;  that  they  had  repealed, 
by  their  own  authority,  all  the  laws  lately 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  had 
established  in  the  place  of  those  laws  the 
inquisition  of  a  mob,  resembling  Lord 
George  Gordon's  fanatics,  equalling  them 
in  outrage,  and  surpassing  them  far  in 
perseverance  and  success. 

That  their  modes  of  outrage  were 
as  various  as  they  were  atrocious 
they  sometimes  forced,  by  terror,  the 
masters  of  families  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  servants ;  they  sometimes  forced 
landlords,  by  terror,  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  tenantry;  they  seized  as  de- 
serters, numbers  of  Catholic  weavers- 
sent  them  to  the  county  jail,  transmitted 
them  to  Dublin,  where  they  remained  in 
close  prison,  until  some  lawyers,  from 
compassion,  pleaded  their  cause,  and  pro- 
cured their  enlargement,  nothing  appear- 
ing against  them  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
Those  insurgents  who  called  themselves 
Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant  Boys,  that  is, 
a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing  mas- 
sacre in  the  name  of  God,  and  exercising 
despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty — 
those  insurgents  had  organized  their  re- 
bellion, and  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee,  who  sat  and  tried  the  Catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants,  when  appre- 
hended falsely  and  illegally  as  deserters. 
That  rebellious  committee  they  called 
the  committee  of  elders,  who,  when  the 
unfortunate  Catholic  was  torn  from  his 
family  and  his  loom,  and  brought  before 
them  in  judgment  upon  his  case—if  he 


gave  them  liquor  or  money,  they  some- 
times discharged  him— otherwise  they 
sent  him  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  a  de- 
serter. They  had  very  generally  given 
the  Catholics  notice  to  quit  their  farms 
and  dwellings,  which  notice  was  plastered 
on  the  house,  and  conceived  in  these  short 
but  plain  words :  **  Go  to  Hell,  Connaught 
won't  receive  you — fire  and  faggot.  Will 
Tresham  and  John  Thrustout."  That 
they  followed  these  notices  by  a  faithful 
and  punctual  execution  of  the  horrid 
threat  — soon  after  visited  the  house, 
robbed  the  family,  and  destroyed  what 
they  did  not  take,  and  finally  completed 
the  atrocious  persecutions  by  forcing  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  to  leave  their 
land,  their  dwellings,  and  their  trade,  and 
to  travel  with  their  miserable  family,  and 
with  whatever  their  miserable  family 
could  save  from  the  wreck  of  their  houses 
and  tenements,  and  take  refuge  in  vil- 
lages, as  fortifications  against  invaders, 
where  they  described  themselves,  as  he 
had  seen  in  their  affidavits,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "We  ^mentioning  their 
names),  formerly  of  Armagh,  weavers, 
now  of  no  fixed  place  of  abode  or  means 
of  living,  &c."  In  many  instances  this 
banditti  of  persecution  threw  down  the 
houses  of  the  tenantry,  or  what 
they  called  racked  the  house,  so  that 
the  family  must  fly  or  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  their  own  cabin.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  murders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious 
banditti  he  had  heard,  but  had  not  heard 
them  so  ascertained  as  to  state  them  to 
that  house ;  but  from  all  the  inquiries  he 
could  make  he  collected  that  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Armagh  had  been  actually 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that 
the  magistrates  had  been  supine  or  partial, 
and  thiit  the  horrid  banditti  had  met  with 
complete  success  and,  from  the  magis- 
tracy, with  very  little  discouragement. 
This  horrid  persecution,  this  abominable 
barbarity,  and  this  general  extermination 
hnd  been  acknowledged  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  found  the  evil  had  now  pro- 
ceeded to  so  shameful  an  excess,  that  it 
had  at  length  obliged  them  to  cry  out 
agfunst  it.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  evidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  insurgents,  and  of 
their  success :  **  Resohedy  That  it  appears 
to  this  meeting,  that  the  County  of  Ar- 
magh is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
uncommon  disorder;  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  greviously  op- 
pressed by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who 
attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night, 
and  threaten  them  with  instant  destruc- 
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tioD,  nnleH  they  abandon  immedUtdj 
their  lands  and  habitations." 

The  **  Insurrection  Act "  was  intended 
to  give  magistrates  most  unlimited  powers 
to  arrest  and  imprison,  and  search  houses 
for  arms ;  the  other  act,  called  of  **  Indem- 
nitj,"  was  an  actual  invitation  to  break 
the  law.  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  speeches, 
more  than  any  records  or  documents, 
illustrate  this  period  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  commenting  on  this  latter  act, 
says:  **  A  bill  of  indemnity  went  to  secure 
the  offending  magistrates  against  the 
consequences  of  their  outrages  and  ille- 
galities; that  is  to  say,  in  our  humble 
conception,  the  poor  were  stricken  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  rich  out 
of  its  penalties ;  and  then  another  bill  was 
passed  to  give  such  lawless  proceedings 
against  His  Majesty's  subjects  continua- 
tion, namely,  a  bill  to  enable  the  magis- 
trates to  perpetrate  by  law  those  offences 
which  they  had  before  committed  against 
it ;  a  bill  to  legalize  outrage,  to  barbarize 
law,  and  to  give  the  law  itself  the  cast 
and  colour  of  outrage.  By  such  a  bill, 
the  magistrates  were  enabled,  without 
legal  process,  to  send  on  board  a  tender 
His  Majesty^s  subjects,  and  the  country 
Was  divided  into  two  classes,  or  formed 
into  two  distinct  nations,  living  under  the 
same  King,  and  inhabiting  the  same 
island ;  one  consisting  of  the  King*s  ma- 
gistrates, and  the  other  of  the  King's 
subjects;  the  former  without  restraint, 
and  the  latter  without  privilege." 

Both  the  bills  passed;  but  amongst 
those  who  opposed  them  to  the  last  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Grattan  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  one  finds  the  honoured 
name  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The 
debates  on  these  bills  and  resolutions 
furnish  perhaps  the  most  authentic  docu- 
ments for  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
especially  for  the  lawless  outrages  which 
were  then  devastating  the  north  of  L:e- 
land.  One  of  the  Attorney-General's 
resolutions  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing persons  who  **  seized  by  force  the 
arms  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  Mr. 
Grattan  moved  an  amendment,  to  add 
«( and  also  the  persons  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  force  them  to  abandon 
their  lands  and  habitations; "  and  in  the 
third  resolution,  after  the  words  ^  mur- 
dering those  who  hod  spirit  to  give  infor- 
mation," to  add,  "  also  attempting  to  seize 
the  persons,  and  obliging  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  by  force,  to  abandon  their  lands 
and  habitations." 

But  the  amendment,  as  it  eridently 
contemplated  the  protection  of  the  un- 
lii^py  CatboUci  ox  Armagh  County,  was 


opposed  by  the  Attomey-Genenl,  and 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  course." 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the**  Insamction 
Act"  W88  vehemently,  but  rainly,  ofppomd 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons :  it  was  to  em- 
power any  two  magistrates  to  seixe  upon 
persons  who  should  publish  or  sdl  a  news* 
pape^  or  pamphlet  which  they,  the  two 
magistrates  should  deem  seditious,  and 
without  any  form  or  trial  to  send  them 
on  board  the  fleet.  This  was  a  total 
annihilation  of  the  Press,  saving  only  the 
Castle  Press. 

When  it  it  is  recollected  that  the  magis* 
traey  and  Protestant  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  inflamed 
with  the  most  furious  rage  against  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  were  besides 
purposely  excited  by  rumours  of  intended 
Popish  risings  for  the  extirpation  of  Pro- 
testants (which  many  of  them  in  their 
ignorance  believed),  it  will  be  seen  what 
a  terrible  power  these  acts  conferred  upon 
them.  They  natr  rally  conceived,  and 
very  justly,  that  the  law  now  made  it  a 
merit  on  tbe^r  part  to  break  the  law,  pro- 
vided it  were  done  to  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  the  Catholic  people ;  and  felt  that 
they  were  turned  loose  with  a  full  com- 
mission to  bum,  sley,  rob,  and  ravish.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  largely  availeti 
themselves  of  these  privileges.  There 
was  but  one  thing  now  wanted ;  and  this 
was  the  suspension  of  the  liabeaa  Corpus 
act.  This  was  supplied  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  October ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment Ireland  stood  utterly  stripped  naked 
of  all  law  and  government. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety had  been  steadily  increasing  and 
busily  labouring  and  negotiating.  Some 
valuable  members  had  lately  joined  it,  in 
despair  of  any  peaceable  or  constitutional 
remedy.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
generous  and  gallant  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, brother  to  the  then  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  formerly  a  major  in  the  British 
army,  and  who  had  served  under  Com- 
wallis  against  the  Americans.  Since  his 
retum  to  Europe  he  had  several  times 
visited  the  Continent,  and  mingled  much 
with  revolutionary  society  in  France. 
Having  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  he 
was  not  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  were 
most  of  the  Irish  gentry  at  that  period ; 
and  his  natural  nobiUty  of  soul  was  re- 
volted by  the  bratal  usage  to  which  he 
saw  his  countrymen  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  **  Ascendency."  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  he,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  GhUlo-Hibemian  house,  settled  in 
Ireland  more  than  six  centuries,  which 
had  given  chiefs  to  the  ancient  Clan* 
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Genii,  and  Imd  been  called  *^moxe  Irish 
than  the  Irish,"  had  far  more  sjonpalhy 
vitfa  the  Irish  race  than  the  mob  of  Crom- 
weliian  aud  Williamite  grandees  who  then 
Tilled  the  country.  Arthur  O'Connor  was 
another  Talnable  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  He  was  also  highly 
comiected,  though  by  no  meana  eqiully 
eo  with  Lord  Edward;  but  he  was 
nephew  of  I<ord  Longueidlle,  had  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Pbilipstown,  and  had 
laboured  zealously  for  a  time  on  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  opposition,  by  the  side 
of  Grattan  and  Curran.  Another  was 
Ihomaa  Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister,  a 
warm  friend  of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had 
been  long  intimately  associated  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish 
Association,  and  had  been  priry  to  the 
design  of  Tone,  to  negotiate  a  French 
alliance ;  a  fourth  was  Dr.  William  James 
MacNeven,  a  physician  in  Dublin,  origi- 
nally of  Galway  County,  but  who  had 
been  educated  on  the  Continent,  as  most 
of  the  young  professional  men  among  the 
Catholics  then  were.  These  four  became 
members  of  the  ** Executive  Directory" 
of  the  United  Irish  Society;  and  Lord 
Edward  Pitzgerald,  when  its  military  or- 
ganization was  formed,  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  was  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Insurrection  and  Indemnity 
acts,  and  in  the  recess  between  the  two 
sessions  of  Parliament  of  1796,  that  the 
United  Irishmen  began  to  make  definitive 
preparations  for  armed  resistance.* 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  now  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  at  Havre  the  Ist 
of  February,  1796,  bearing  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Charles  De  la  Croix,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  the  French 
Envoy  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  another 
letter  to  James  Monroe,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
who  very  kindly  guided  him  in  his  pro- 
ceedings to  gain  the  ear  of  the  Frendi 
authorities.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  de  la  Croix,  with  Clarke  (who  was 
afterwards  Due  de  Feltre),  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  with  the  illustrious 
Camot,  Chief  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
^o  really  himself  controlled  at  that  mo- 
ment the  movements  of  all  the  French 
armies.  The  journal  kept  by  Tone  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  is  at  times 
very  entertaining,  and  again  extremely 
affecting— especially  where  he  records  the 
few  pieces  of  intelligence  which  reached 
him  from  Ireland  in  those  days  of  in- 

*  See  examinatloD  of  Axthnr  O'Connor  beforo 
Ibe  8ecret  CommittM  of  the  House  of  Lords :  Com. 
—When  did  the  mllkarjr  oiicmnlsatUm  b<>gla7 
O'Cemw—ahMtiy  after  the  BxecatlTe  had  r»- 
ntred  on  reetetaooe  to  the  Iriah  Ooirwnment,  and 
CB  an  aUianoe  with  Franoe  In  Mi^,  1796w 


termpted  communications.  For  example, 
one  day  at  Rennes,  he  writes :  ^  Oetobet 
29th. — ^This  morning  before  we  set  out. 
General  Har^  sent  for  me,  and  showed 
me  an  English  paper  that  he  had  just 
borrowed,  the  Morning  Post,  of  September 
24tb,  in  which  waa  an  article  copied  from 
the  Northern  Star  of  the  16th  precedent. 
By  this  unfortunate  article,  I  see  that 
what  I  have  long  expected,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  is  oome  to  peas.  My 
dear  friends,  Russell  and  Sam.  Kexlson, 
were  arrested  for  high  treason  on  that 
day,  together  with  Rowley  Osborne,  Ebu* 
lett,  and  a  person  whom  I  do  not  know, 
of  the  name  of  Shanaghan.  The  persons 
who  arrested  them  were  the  Marquis  of 
Downshirc,  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  and 
Lord  Iiondonderxy,  together,  with  that 
most  infamous  of  all  scoundrels,  John 
Pollock.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
effect  this  heavy  misfortune  has  upon  my 
mind.  If  we  are  not  in  Ireland  in  time 
enough  to  extricate  them,  they  are  gone ; 
for  the  Qovemment  will  move  hmven, 
earth,  and  hell,  to  insure  their  condem- 
nation.    Good  God  I    If  they  fall—" 

His  progress  in  negotiating  for  substan- 
tial aid  from  France  had  at  first  been 
slow,  and  sometimes  looked  discouraging. 
He  was  required  to  draw  up  two  **  me- 
morials" upon  the  state  and  resources  of 
Ireland,  for  the  Government;  and  in 
these  memorials,  and  in  the  conversations 
which  he  records  with  Clarke  and  Camot, 
it  is  chiefly  important  to  remark,  that  he 
always  pressed  urgently  for  a  large  force, 
such  as  would  enable  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen  at  once  to  establish  a 
Provisional  Government  and  prevent  an* 
archy;  that  he  strenuously  opposed  a 
recommendation  of  Clarke,  for  exciting 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  a  species  of 
ekouannerie^  or  mere  peasant  insurrection, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  create  con- 
fusion, and  operate  as  a  diversion.  Ton» 
admitted  that  it  might  be  natural  and 
justifiable  for  the  French  to  retaliate  in 
this  way  what  the  English  had  done  U^ 
them  in  La  Vendee ;  but  his  own  object 
was  the  independence  of  his  country, 
which,  he  rightly  thought,  would  not  he- 
served  by  mere  riot  and  confusion.  We 
find  also  in  these  notes  that  Clarke  and 
Camot  several  times  questioned  him  about 
the  dispositions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  how  they  might  be  expected  to  act  in 
case  of  a  landing.  He  always  replied 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
clergy  at  first,  especially  if  the  expedition 
were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  put  down 
quickly  all  resistance;  that  they  were 
opposed  to  republicanism  and  revolution, 
but  if  the  French  went  in  sufficient  forca 
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the  clergy  neither  would  nor  could  give 

serious  opposition  to  the  liberation  of  his 

country. 

While  Tone  was  labouring  through 
these  summer  months  to  get  those  mlui- 
Bters  impressed  with  his  own  ideas,  and 
wondering  at  their  hesitation,  when  it 
was  in  their  power  to  deal  a  mortal  blow 
upon  English  power,  another  negotiation 
was  going  on,  which  at  the  time  was  un- 
known to  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Lords*  Secret  Committee,  hereafter 
to  be  dted,  that  the  agent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  this  second  negotiation  was 
Edward  John  Lewins,  an  attorney  in 
Dublin;  but  this  is  probably  an  error. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
French  Directory  was  at  that  moment 
in  correspondence  with  the  Irish  chiefs 
through  other  channels  than  Wolfe  Tone ; 
and  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  had  come  to  Switzer- 
land by  way  of  Hamburg  to  meet  agents 
of  the  Directory;  and  General  Hoche 
had  repaired  to  Basle,  just  over  the 
French  frontier,  to  confer  with  those 
gentlemen.  In  deciding  upon  so  vast  an 
armament,  the  Ministers  of  the  French 
Bepublic  were  certainly  justified  in  pro- 
curing all  possible  authentic  information 
about  Ireland ;  and  in  checking  the  me- 
morials of  Tone  by  the  reports  of  other 
well-known  leaders  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. They  had  incautiously  opened  their 
negotiations  with  the  Directory  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Barthelemi,  of  whose 
integrity  they  had  no  suspicion ;  and  Dr. 
Madden  informs  us  that  by  this  error 
'*  they  at  once  placed  the  secret  of  their 
imission  in  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  Mr. 
William  Pitt."*  The  Secret  Committee 
•of  the  Lords,  indeed,  in  1798,  details  the 
negotiation  with  perfect  correctness,  and 
liints  at  the  means  by  which  the  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reports  of  Lord  £. 
Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  re- 
specting their  friend  Wolf  Tone  were 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  next 
time  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  General 
Clarke,  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  be  en- 
abled to  write  to  his  friends,  to  tell  them 
he  was  alive  and  well  at  Paris,  Clarke, 
says  the  journal,  answered,  ^'  *  As  to  that, 
your  friends  know  it  already.'  I  replied, 
*Not  that  I  know  of.'     He  answered, 

Aye,  but  I  know  it,  but  cannot  tell  you 
at  present  how.'  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  know  how  to  explain  him- 
self further,  'for,'  added  he,  *  if  I  tell  you 
ever  so  little,  you  will  guess  the  rest.'  So 
it  seems  I  am  a  cunning  fox  without 
knowing  it.    He  gave  me,  however,  to 

*  Madden'f  United  Iriibmen,  3d  ssries,  p.  890. 


understand  that  he  had  a  conmiunicatioD 
open  with  Ireland,  and  showed  me  a 
paper,  asking  me  did  I  know  the  hand- 
writing. I  did  not.  He  then  read  a  good 
deal.  It  stated  very  briefly,  that  fourteen 
of  the  counties,  including  the  entire 
North,  were  completely  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  English  yoke 
and  establishing  our  independence ;  that, 
in  the  remaining  eighteen,  the  organiza- 
tion was  advancing  rapidly,  and  that  it 
was  so  arranged  that  the  inferiors  obeyed 
their  leaders,  without  examining  their 
orders,  or  even  knowing  who  they  were, 
and  every  one  knew  only  the  person  im- 
mediately above  him.  That  the  militia 
were  about  20,000  men,  17,000  of  whom 
might  be  relied  on,  that  there  were  about 
12,000  regular  troops,  wretched  bad  ones, 
who  would  soon  be  settled  in  case  the 
business  were  attempted.  Clarke  was 
going  on,-  but  stopped  here  suddenly,  and 
said,  laughing,  *  There  is  something  there 
which  I  cannot  read  to  you,  or  you  will 
guess.'  I  begged  him  to  use  his  discretion 
without  ceremony.  He  then  asked  me, 
did  I  know  of  this  organisation  ?  I  re- 
plied that  I  could  not,  with  truth,  say 
positively  I  knew  it,  but  that  I  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  it :  that  it  was  now 
twelve  months  exactly  since  I  left  Ire- 
land, in  which  time,  I  was  satisfied, 
much  must  have  been  dune  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  he  would  find  in  my  me- 
morials that  such  an  organisation  yras 
then  begun,  was  rapidly  spreading,  and, 
I  had  no  doubt,  would  soon  embrace  the 
whole  people.  It  is  curious,  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  paper  he  read  me 
and  those  I  have  given  here,  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  as  truth  is  uni- 
form, it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary 
if  they  should  vary.  I  am  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Ireland  since  my  ban- 
ishment. I  sec  they  are  advancing  rapidly 
and  safely,  and  personally  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  coinci- 
dence between  what  I  have  said  and 
written,  and  the  accounts  which  I  see  they 
receive  here.  The  paper  also  stated,  as  I 
have  done,  that  we  wanted  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery ;  in  short,  it  was  as 
exact  in  all  particulars  as  if  the  same 
person  had  written  all.  This  ascertains 
my  credit  in  France  beyond  a  doubt. 
Clarke  then  said,  as  to  my  business,  he 
was  only  waiting  for  leters'from  General 
Hoche,  in  order  to  settle  it  finally  ;  that 
I  should  have  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
it  was  probable  it  might  bo  fixed  that 
day ;  that  the  arrangement  of  the  forces 
intended  for  the  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  Hoche,  by  which  I  see  we  shall  go  from 
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Brittany  instead  of  Holland.    All's  one 
for  that,  provided  we  go  at  all." 

A  few  days  after  this,  and  just  when 
poor  Tone  was  almost  in  his  last  straits 
for  money,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  and  there,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  IL  Fleury,  a  very  handsome  young 
man  came  up  to  him  very  warmly,  seemed 
to  have  known  him  all  his  life,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  General  Hoche— the 
most  rising  man  at  that  moment  among 
the  young  military  chiefs  of  the  republic. 
It  was  1^  who  nad  had  the  honour  of 
defending  Dunkirk  successfully  against 
tiie  English,  and  afterwards  of  defeating 
utterly  the  Vendean  force,  equipped  and 
armed  by  the  same  English,  and  landed 
at  Quiberon  imder  the  guns  of  Admiral 
Warren^s  fleet.  In  short,  it  was  against 
the  English  he  had  done  most  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  he  coveted  the  privilege  of  com- 
manding the  formidable  expedition  which 
was  now  fully  resolved  on  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  informed  Tone  that 
the  latter  was  to  be  attached  to  his  per- 
sonal staff,  with  the  grade  of  Chefde  Bri- 
Qttde,  At  last,  then,  the  grand  object  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  life  and  labours  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  attained  He  was  de- 
lighted with  Hoche,  who  quite  agreed  with 
him  in  his  views  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  expedition  should  be  made,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  the  laws 
of  regular  warfare,  not  of  chouannene. 
For  the  due  comprehension  of  the  true 
intent  and  aims  of  this  celebrated  expe- 
dition we  may  here  give  a  passage  from 
Tone's  record  of  his  conference  with  its 
chief: — 

**  He  asked  me  in  case  of  a  landing  be- 
ing effectuated,  might  he  rely  on  finding 
provisions,  and  particularly  bread  ?  I  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
landing,  because  of  the  surneiiiant'e  of  the 
Government,  but  if  that  were  once  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  that  Ireland  abounded  in  cattle, 
and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the  Gazette 
that  there  was  not  only  no  deficiency  of 
com,  but  that  she  was  able  to  supply 
England,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the 
late  alarming  scarcity  in  that  country, 
and  I  assured  him,  that  if  the  French 
were  once  landed  in  Ireland,  he  might 
rely  that,  whoever  wanted  bread,  they 
should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied 
with  this,  and  proceeded  to  ask  me,  might 
we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  Pro- 
visory Government,  either  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  mentioned  in  my  memorials, 
or  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Defenders  ?  I 
thought  I  saw  an  open  here  to  come  at 
Uio  number  of  troops  intended  for  us,  and 


replied  that  that  would  depend  on  the 
force  which  might  be  landed  ;  if  that 
force  were  but  tnfling,  I  could  not  pretend 
to  say  how  they  might  act,  but  if  it  was 
considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  co- 
operation. 'Undoubtedly,'  replied  he, 
'  men  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  when 
they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
support;  but  if  I  go,  you  may  be  sure 
I  wUl  go  in  sufficient  force.'  He  then 
asked,  did  I  think  ten  thousand  men 
would  decide  them?  I  answered,  un- 
doubtedly, but  that  early  in  the  business 
the  Minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two 
thousand,  and  that  I  had  replied  that  such 
a  number  could  effect  nothing.  No,  re- 
plied he,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  be- 
fore any  one  could  join  them.  I  replied, 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  give  that  opinion, 
as  it  was  precisely  what  I  had  stated  to 
the  Minister,  and  I  repeated  that,  with 
the  force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  support  and  co-operation  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  Provisory  Government. 
He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
priests,  or  was  it  likely  they  would  give 
us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied  I  certainly  did 
not  calculate  on  their  assistance,  but 
neither  did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to 
give  us  any  effectual  opposition;  that 
their  infiuence  over  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  exceedingly  diminished  of 
late,  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  De- 
fenders, so  often  mentioned  in  my  me- 
morials, and  in  these  memorandums.  I 
explained  all  this  at  some  length  to  him, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  in  pru- 
dence we  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
shocking  their  prejudices  unnecessarily, 
and  that,  with  common  discretion,  I 
thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrality 
at  least,  if  not  their  support.  I  mentioned 
this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  added  that, 
in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We 
then  came  to  the  army.  He  asked  me 
how  I  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied, 
for  the  regulars  I  could  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  that  they  were  wretched  bad 
troops ;  for  the  militia,  I  hoped  and  be- 
llev^  that  when  we  were  once  organized, 
they  would  not  only  not  oppose  as,  but 
come  over  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
en  masse ;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to 
calculate  on  their  opposition,  and  make 
his  arrangements  accordingly;  that  it  was 
the  safe  policy,  and  if  it  become  necessary, 
it  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that  could 
be  guarded  against ;  that  he  would  come 
in  force,  and  bring  great  quantities  of 
arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery, 
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and,  for  hit  own  repaUtimif  lee  that  all 
the  arrangementt  were  made  on  a  proper 
scale.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him 
spea^  thus ;  it  aete  my  mind  at  eaie  on 
diverse  points.  He  then  said  there  was 
one  important  point  remaining,  on  which 
he  desired  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  was 
what  form  of  Government  we  would 
adopt  on  the  event  of  oar  success.  I 
was  going  to  answer  him  with  great 
earnestness,  when  (General  Clarke  enter- 
ed, to  request  we  would  come  to  dinner 
with  citizen  Camot.  We,  acoordinglj, 
adjourned  the  conversation  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  President,  where  we  found 
Carnot,  and  one  or  two  more.  Hoche,  after 
•ome  time,  took  me  aside  and  repeated  his 
question.  I  replied,  *■  Most  undoubtedly, 
a  republic.'  He  asked  again,  '  Was  I 
sure  ? '  I  said,  as  sure  as  I  could  be  of 
anything ;  that  I  knew  nobody  in  Ireland 
who  thought  of  any  other  system,  nor  did 
I  believe  there  was  anybody  who  dreamt 
of  monarchy.  He  asked  me  was  there  no 
danger  of  the  Catholics  setting  up  one  of 
their  chiefs  for  king?  I  replied,  'Not 
the  smallest,'  and  that  there  were  no 
chiefs  amongst  them  of  that  kind  of  emi- 
nence. This  is  the  old  business  again, 
but  I  believe  I  satisfied  Hoche ;  it  looks 
well  to  see  him  so  anxious  on  that  topic, 
on  which  he  pressed  me  more  than  on  all 
the  others." 

from  this  time  preparations  were 
pushed  forward  with  more  or  less  activity ; 
but  by  no  means  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
tiie  ardent  spirit  of  Tone.  The  rendez- 
vous for  the  troops  was  appointed  at 
Bennes,  the  old  capital  of  Bretagne  ; 
while  the  fleet,  consisting  of  ships  of  war 
and  transports,  was  getting  ready  at 
Brest.  During  the  several  months  which 
intervened,  as  news  occasionally  came  in 
from  Ireland,  telling  of  the  systematic 
outrages  on  the  country  people,  and  new 
arrests  and  measures  of  '*  vigour  beyond 
the  law,"  his  anxiety  and  impatien(;e  re- 
doubled. On  the  28th  of  July  he  writes : 
*'  I  see  the  Orange  Boys  are  playing  the 
devil  in  Ireland.  /  hcue  no  doubt  it  is  the 
work  of  the  (JovemmenL  Please  God,  if  I 
get  safe  into  that  country,  I  will  settle 
those  gentlemen,  and  their  instigators 
also  more  especially."  Again,  late  in 
August,  he  writes  :— 

'*  The  news,  at  least  the  report  of  to- 
day, is,  that  Richery  and  the  Spaniards 
are  before  Lisbon,  and  that  a  French 
army  is  in  full  march  across  Spain,  in 
order  to  enter  Portugal ;  that  would  be  a 
blow  to  Master  John  Boll  fifty  times 
worse  than  the  affair  of  Leghorn.  Why 
the  unhappy  Portuguese  did  not  make 
their  peace  at  the  same  time  with  Spain 


X  cannot  conceive,  except,  as  was  most 
probably  the  case,  they  durst  not  consult 
their  own  safety  for  fear  of  offending  the 
£nglish.  What  an  execrable  nation  that 
is,  and  how  cordially  I  hate  them. 
If  this  affair  of  Portugal  is  true^ 
there  will  not  remain  one  port  friendly 
to  England  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste, 
and  probably  much  further  both  ways. 
It  is  impossible  she  can  stand  this 
long.  Well,  if  the  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidrace  be  sometimes  slow,  it  is  always 
sure.  If  our  expedition  succeeds,  I  think 
we  will  give  her  the  coup  de  graot^  and 
make  her  pay  dear  for  the  rivers  of  blood 
she  has  made  to  fiow  in  our  poor  country, 
her  massacres,  her  pillages,  and  her  frauds 
*  Ators^  ce  §era  notre  tour,*  We  shall  see  I 
We  shall  see  I  Oh  that  I  were,  this  fine 
morning,  at  the  head  of  my  regiment  on 
the  Cave  HiU !    Well,  all  in  gcrad  time." 

And  still  the  time  flew,  while  innumer- 
able causes  of  delay  interfered  with  the 
dispatch  of  the  fleet.  And  in  the  mean- 
time Camden  and  Carhampton's  reign  of 
terror  was  in  full  sway,  goading  the  people 
to  desperation  ;  and  tiie  fiery  Chef-^' 
Brigatk  gnawing  his  own  heart  in  Paris, 
or  in  Rennes. 

At  last,  but  not  until  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, all  was  on  board.  The  troops 
were  to  have  amounted  to  15,000  men, 
but  they  were  actually  13,975  men,  with 
abundance  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  arms  for  45,000  men.  Tone  waa  on 
board  the  iine-of- battle  ship  Indomptabk^ 
of  80  guns.  There  were  on  the  whole  17 
sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  5  corvettes, 
making,  with  transports,  43  sail.  General 
Hoche  and  the  Admiral  in  command  of 
the  fleet  were  on  board  a  frigate ;  and  the 
second  General  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  was,  unfortunately.  Grouchy — of 
unlucky  memory.  A  wretched  fatality 
was  upon  this  fine  expedition  from  the 
very  start.  The  first  night  it  was  at  sea 
it  lost  both  its  chiefs ;  as  the  Fraternity 
frigate  was  separated  from  the  others,  and 
they  never  saw  more  of  it  until  after  they 
had  returned  to  France.  An  extract, 
somewhat  condensed,  from  Wolfe  Tone's 
diary,  may  form  the  most  interesting 
account  of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  tlie 
Bantry  Bay  Expedition  :— 

**  Admiral  Morand  de  Galles,  General 
Hoche,  General  Debelle,  and  Colonel  Shee, 
are  aboard  the  Frateruitd,  and  God  knows 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  wind, 
too,  continues  against  us,  and,  altogether, 
I  am  in  terrible  low  spirits.  How  if  these 
damned  English  should  catch  us  at  last, 
after  having  gone  on  successfully  thus 
far.  Our  force  leaving  Brest  water 
was  as  follows :— Indomptahlc^  80  guna ; 
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l(ettor,  Cassard,  Droits  de  rHomme, 
ToQirille,  Eole,  Fongaenx,  Mucins, 
Bedoabtable,  Fatriote,  Plnton,  Consti- 
tatiaD,  Trajan,  Watigny,  Pegase.  Bevo- 
Intioii,  and  the  tmfortnnate  S^duisant, 
of  74  guns  (17  saU  of  the  line);  La 
Cocarde,  Bravouxe,  Immortality,  Bel- 
lone»  Coqnille,  Romaine,  Sirene,  Im- 
patiente,  Smreillante,  Charente,  Resolue, 
Tartare,  and  Fraternity,  frigates  of  36 
guna  (18  frigates) ;  Scerola  and  Fidele, 
armtfs  en  Antes ;  lliitine,Benard,  Atalante, 
Vidtigoer,  and  Affrontenr,  corvettes ;  and 
Viootone,  Justine,  Viiie  d'Orimt,  SufF- 
Ten,  Experiment,  and  Alegre,  transports ; 
making  in  all  48  sail.  Of  these  there  are 
missing  this  day,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
Nestor  and  S^dnisant,  of  74 ;  the  Frater- 
nity, Ck3carde,  and  Romaine,  frigates ;  the 
Matine  and  Voltigenr  oonrettes;  and 
three  odier  transports. 

^Dtetmber  20<A.— Last  night,  in  mode- 
Tate  weather,  we  contrived  to  separate 
again,  and  this  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
we  are  bnt  fifteen  sail  in  company,  with  a 
fool  wind,  and  hazy.  We  shall  lie  beat- 
ing about  here,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
Cape  dear,  until  the  English  come  and 
catch  US,  which  will  be  truly  agreeable. 
At  ten,  several  sail  in  sight  to  windward ; 
I  snppose  they  are  our  stray  sheep.  It 
is  scandalous  to  part  company  twice  in 
four  days  in  such  moderate  weather  as  we 
have  had,  but  sea  affairs  I  see  are  not  our 
fortt.  Captain  Bedont  is  a  seaman,  which 
I  fancy  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  nine- 
tenths  of  his  confreres. 

^'Deetmbtr  21s^— Last  night,  just  at 
sunset,  signal  for  seven  sail  in  the  offing ; 
all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it  is  our 
comrades ;  stark  calm  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  night ;  at  length  a  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  this  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  are 
onder  Cape  Clear,  distant  about  four 
leagues,  so  I  have,  at  all  events,  once 
more  seen  my  country ;  bnt  the  pleasure 
I  should  otherwise  feel  at  this,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  absence  of  the  General, 
who  has  not  joined  us,  and  of  whom  wo 
know  nothing.  The  sails  we  saw  last 
night  have  £sappeared,  and  we  are  all 
in  uncertainty.  It  is  most  delicious 
weather,  with  a  favourable  wind,  and 
ererything,  in  short,  that  we  can  desire, 
except  our  absent  comrades.  At  the 
moment  I  write  this  we  are  under  easy 
sail,  within  three  leagues,  at  most,  of  the 
coast,  so  that  I  can  discover,  here  and 
there,  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
What  if  the  Qeneral  should  not  join  us ! 
If  we  cruise  here  five  days,  according  to 
our  instructions,  the  English  will  be  upon 
us,  and  then  all  is  over.  We  are  thirty- 
five  sail  in  compaay,  and  seven  or  eight 


absent.  Is  that  such  a  separation  of  our 
force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
will  warrant  onr  following  the  letter  of 
our  orders,  to  the  certain  failure  of  tho 
expedition  ?  If  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  be 
men  of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land 
immediately,  and  trust  to  their  success 
for  justification.  If  they  be  not,  and  if 
this  day  passes  without  our  seeing  the 
General,  I  nrach  fear  the  game  is  up.  I 
I  am  in  undescribable  anxiety,  and  Cherin, 
who  commands  aboard,  is  a  poor  creature, 
to  whom  it  is  Tain  to  speak ;  not  but  I 
believe  he  is  brave  enough  but  he  has  a 
little  mind.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a 
situation  more  provokingly  tanUilizing 
than  mine  at  this  moment,  within  view, 
almost  within  reach,  of  my  native  land, 
and  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  set 
my  foot  on  it.  We  are  now,  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  rendezvous  appointed ;  stood  in  for 
the  coast  till  twelve,  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  toss  a  biscuit  ashore ;  at  twelve, 
tack^  and  stood  out  again,  so  now  we 
have  begun  our  cruise  of  five  days  in  all 
its  forms,  and  shall,  in  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  our  instructions,  ruin  the  expedi- 
tion, and  destroy  the  remnant  of  the 
French  navy,  with  a  precision  and  punc- 
tuality which  will  be  truly  edifying. 
We  opened  Bantry  Bay,  and,  in  all  my 
life,  rage  never  entered  so  deeply  into  my 
heart  as  when  we  turned  our  backs  on 
the  coast.  At  half  after  one,  the  Ata- 
lante, one  of  our  missing  corvettes,  hove 
in  sight,  so  now  again  we  are  in  hopes  to 
see  the  General.  Oh!  if  he  were  in 
Grouchy's  place,  he  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment.  Continue  making  short 
boards ;  the  wind  foul. 

"  December  22dL— This  morning,  at  eight, 
we  have  nearcd  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news 
of  the  Fraternity ;  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  an  Admiral  in  a  clean  frigate, 
with  moderate  weather  and  moonlight 
nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet 
Captain  Grammont,  our  First  Lieutenant, 
told  me  his  opinion  is  that  she  is  either 
taken  or  lost,  and,  in  either  event,  it  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  us.  All  rests  now  upon 
Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well; 
he  has  a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he 
has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  immortalize  him.  I  do  not 
at  all  like  the  countenance  of  the  Etat 
Major  in  this  crisis.  When  they  speak  of 
the  expedition,  it  is  in  a  style  of  despon- 
dency, and  when  they  are  not  speaking  of 
it,  they  are  playing  cards  and  laughing ; 
they  are  every  one  of  them  brave  of  their 
persons,  but  I  see  nothing  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  combined  with  a  steady  resolu- 
tion, which  our  present  situation  demands. 
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They  itared  at  me  this  mornin<i;,  when  I 
said  that  Qrouchy  was  the  man  in  the 
whole  artnj  who  had  least  reason  to  regret 
the  absence  of  the  General,  and  began 
to  talk  of  responsibility  and  difficulties, 
as  if  any  great  enterprise  was  with- 
out responsibility  and  difficulties.  I 
was  burning  with  rage,  howeyer  I  said 
nothing,  and  will  say  nothing  until  I  get 
ashore,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  arrive 
there.  We  are  gaining  the  Bay  by  slow 
degrees,  with  a  head  wind  at  east,  where 
it  has  hung  these  flre  weeks.  To-night 
we  hope,  if  nothing  extraordinary  hap- 

Sms,  to  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ay,  and  work  np  to-morrow  morning 
these  delays  are  dreadful  to  my  impa- 
tience. I  am  now  so  near  the  shore  that 
I  can  see,  distinctly,  two  old  castles,  yet 
I  am  utterly  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
ever  set  foot  on  it.  According  to  appear- 
ances,- Bouvet  and  Grouchy  are  resolved 
to  proceed;  that  is  a  great  point  gained, 
however.  Two  o'clock;  we  have  been 
tacking  ever  since  eight  this  morning, 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  not  gained  one 
hundred  yards ;  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
and  the  fleet  dispersed,  several  being  far 
to  leeward.  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
schedule  of  our  arms,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition ;  we  are  well  provided ;  we  have 
41,160  stand  of  arms,  twenty  pieces  of 
field  artillery,  and  nine  of  siege,  includ- 
ing mortars  and  howitzers ;  61,200  barrels 
of  powder,  7,000,000  musket  cartridges, 
and  700,000  flints,  besides  an  inflnite 
variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  train, 
but  we  have  neither  sabres  nor  pistols  for 
the  cavalry;  however,  we  have  nearly 
three  regiments  of  hussars  embarked, 
so  that  we  can  dispense  with  them. 
I  continue  very  discretly  to  say  little 
or  nothing,  as  my  situation  just  now  is 
rather  a  delicate  one;  if  we  were  once 
ashore,  and  things  turn  out  to  my  mind, 
I  shall  soon  be  out  of  my  trammels,  and, 
perhaps  in  that  respect,  I  may  be  better 
off  with  Grouchy  than  with  Hoche.  If 
the  people  act  with  spirit,  as  I  hope  they 
will,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  general,  and  if 
they  do  not,  all  the  talents  of  Hoche 
would  not  save  us ;  so  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  at  last.  At  half-past  six  cast 
anchor  off  Beer  Island,  being  still  four 
leagues  from  our  landing-place ,  at  work 
with  General  Cherin,  writing  and  trans- 
lating proclamations,  etc.,  all  our  printed 
papers,  including  my  two  pamphlets, 
being  on  board  the  ITratemitl,  which  is 
pleasant. 

^'December  28dL— Last  night  it  blew  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  eastward,  with  snow, 
so  that  the  mountains  are  covered  this 
morning,  which  will  render  our  bivouacs 


extremely  amusing.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  £.  is  precisely  the  most  unfa- 
vourable to  us.  In  consequence,  we  aro 
this  morning  separated  for  the  fourth 
time;  sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or  ten 
of  the  line,  with  Bouvet  and  Grouchy, 
are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  twenty 
are  blown  to  sea ;  luckily  the  gale  set 
from  the  shore,  so  I  am  in  hopes  no  mis- 
chief will  ensue.  The  wind  is  still  high, 
and,  as  usual,  right  ahead ;  and  I  dread  a 
visit  from  the  English,  and  altogether  I 
am  in  great  uneasiness.  Oh  I  that  we 
were  once  ashore,  let  what  might  ensue 
after ;  I  am  sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this 
suspense.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  things 
are  managed  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  We  are  here,  sixteen  sail,  great 
and  small,  scattered  up  and  down  in  a 
noble  bay,  and  so  dispersed  that  there  are 
not  two  together  in  any  spot,  save  one, 
and  there  they  are  now  so  close  that  if  it 
blows  to-night  as  it  did  last  night,  they 
will  inevitably  run  foul  of  each  other, 
unless  one  of  them  prefers  driving  on 
shore.  We  lie  in  this  disorder  expecting 
a  visit  from  the  English  every  hour, 
without  taking  a  single  step  for  our 
defence,  even  to  the  common  one  of 
having  a  frigate  in  the  harbour's  mouth 
to  give  us  notice  of  their  approach ;  to 
judge  by  appearances,  we  have  less  to 
dread  here  than  in  Brest  water,  for 
when  we  were  there,  we  had  four  cor- 
vettes stationed  off  the  goukt,  besides  the 
signal  posts.  I  confess  this  degree  of  se- 
curity passes  my  comprehension.  The  day 
has  passed  without  the  appearance  of  one 
vessel,  friend  or  enemy,  the  wind  rather 
more  moderate,  but  still  ahead.  To-night, 
on  examining  the  returns  with  Waudr^, 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  of  the  Artillery,  I  find 
our  means  so  reduced  by  the  absence  of 
the  missing,  that  I  think  it  hardly  possible 
to  make  on  attempt  here  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success;  in  consequence,  I  took 
Cherin  into  the  Captain's  room,  and  told 
him  frankly  my  opinion  of  our  actual 
state,  and  that  I  thought  it  our  duty, 
since  we  must  look  upon  the  main  object 
as  now  unattainable,  unless  the  whole  of 
our  friends  returned  to-morrow,  and  the 
English  gave  us  our  own  time,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  to  see  what  could 
be  best  done  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  force  which  re- 
mained in  our  hands,  and  I  proposed  to 
him  to  give  me  the  Legion  des  Francs,  a 
company  of  the  ArtWerie  leg&A,  and  as 
many  officers  as  desired  to  come  volun- 
teers in  the  expedition,  with  what  arms 
and  store  remained,  which  are  now  re- 
duced by  our  separation  to   four  field 
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pieces,  20,000  firelocks  at  most,  1000  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  3,000,000  cartridges,  and 
to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let  us  make 
the  best  of  our  way ;  if  we  succeeded,  the 
Republic  would  gun  infinitely  in  reputa- 
tion and  interest,  and,  if  we  failed,  the  loss 
would  be  trifling,  as  the  expense  was  al- 
ready incurred,  and  as  for  the  legion,  he 
knew  what  kind  of  desperadoes  it  was 
:ompo0ed  of,  and  for  what  purpose ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  worst  event,  the  Repub- 
lic would  be  well  rid  of  them ;  finally, 
I  added,  that  though  I  asked  the  com- 
mand, it  was  on  the  supposition  that  none 
of  the  Generals  would  risk  their  reputa- 
tion on  such  a  desperate  enterprise,  and 
that  if  another  was  found  I  would  be 
content  to  go  aa  a  simple  volunteer.  This 
was  the  outline  of  my  proposal,  which  I 
pressed  on  him  with  such  arguments  as  oc- 
curred to  me,  concluding  by  observing  that 
u  a  foreigner  in  the  French  service,  my 
dtuation  was  a  delicate  one,  and  if  I  were 
simply  an  officer,  I  would  obey  in  silence 
the  orders  of  superiors,  but  from  my  con- 
nections in  Ireland,  having  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Directory,  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  appoint  me  to  the  rank  uf 
Chef-tk' Brigade^  and  of  General  Hoche, 
who  had  nominated  me  Adjutant-Greneral, 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  to  France  and 
Irehmd,  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  I  only  offered  my  plan  tasipis  oiler, 
in  case  nothing  better  suggested  itself. 
Cherin  answered  that  I  did  very  right  to 
give  my  opinion,  and  that  as  he  expected 
a  council  of  war  would  be    called  to- 
morrow, he  would  bring  me  with  him, 
and  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  press 
it    T!ie  discourse  rested  there,  ^d  to- 
morrow wo  shall  see  more,  if  we  are  not 
agreeably  surprised,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  visit  from  the  English,  which  is 
highly  probable.    I  am  now  so  near  the 
shore  that  I  can  in  a  manner  touch  the 
rides  of  Bantry  Bay  with  my  right  and 
eft  hand,  yet  God  knows  whether  I  shall 
<^▼cr  tread  again  on  Irish  ground.  Another 
thing,  we  are  now  three  days  in  Bantry 
Bay ;  if  vre  do  not  land  immediately,  the 
enemy  will  collect  a  superior  force,  and 
perhaps  repay  us  our  victory  of  Quiberon. 
in  an  enterprise  like  ours,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  promptitude  and  audacity 
of  our  first  movements,  and  we  are  here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  most  pitifully  languid. 
It  is  mortifying,  but  that  is  too  poor  a 
vord ;  I  could  tear  my  flesh  with  rage  and 
vexation,  but  that  advances  nothing,  and 
so  I  hold  my  tongue  in  general,  and  de- 
vour my  melancholy  as  I  can.    To  come 
so  near  and  then  to  fail,  if  we  are  to  fail  I 
And  e?ery  one  aboard  seems  now  to  have 
snren  up  all  hopes. 


"^  December  24/A.  — This    morning    the 
whole  Etat  Major  has  been  miraculously 
converted,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  full  coun- 
cil, that  General  Cherin,  Colonel  Waudrd, 
Chef    d*Etat   Major   of    the   Artillery, 
and  myself,  should  go  aboard  the  Immor- 
tality, and  press  General  Grouchy  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  proceed  on  the  ex- 
pedition, with  the  ruins  of  our  scattered 
army.    Accordingly,  we  made  a  signal  to 
speak  with  the  Admiral,  and  in  about 
an   hour  we  were  aboard.     I   must  do 
Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  mo< 
ment  we  gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
proceeding,  he  took  his  prt  decidedly, 
and  like  a  man  of  spirit ;  he  instantly  set 
about  preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille,  and 
we  flnished  it  without  delay.     We  are 
not  more  than  6,500  strong,  but  they  are 
tried  soldiers  who  have  seen  fire,  and  I 
have  the  strongest  hopes  that,  after  all, 
we  shall  bring  our  enterprise  to  a  glori- 
ous termination.    It  is  a  bold  attempt, 
and  truly  original.    All  the  time  we  were 
preparing  the  orcbre  de  hataiUe^  we  were 
laughing  most  immoderately  at  the  i>o- 
verty  of  our  means,  and  I  believe,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  the  merriest 
council  of  war  that  was  ever  held ;  but 
*  Dee  Chevaliers  Francois  tel  est  le  caract&e.* 
Grouchy,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  never 
had  so  few  men  under  his  orders  since  ho 
was  Adjutant-General ,  Waudrd,  who  ia 
lieutenant-colonel,  finds  himself  now  at 
the  head  of  the  artillery,  which  is  a  furi- 
ous park,  consisting  of  one  piece  of  eight, 
one  of  four,  and  two  six  inch  howitzers ; 
when  he  was  a  captain,  he  never  com- 
manded fewer  than  ten  pieces,  but  now 
that  he  is  in  fact  General  of  the  Artillery, 
he  prefers  taking  the  field  with  four.   He 
is  a  gallant  fellow,  and  offered,  on  my 
proposal  last  night,  to  remain  with  me 
and  command  his  company,  in  case  Gen- 
eral Grouchy  had  agreed  to  the  proposal 
I  made  to  Cherin.    It  is  altogether  ao 
enterprise  truly  unique ;  we  have  not  one 
guinea ;  we  have  not  a  tent ;  we  have  not 
a  horse  to  draw  our  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery; the  General-in-Chief  marches  on 
foot ;  we  leave  all  our  baggage  behind  us ; 
we  have  nothing  but  the  arms  in  our 
hands,  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a 
good  courage;  but  that  is  sufficient.  With 
all  these  original  circumstances,  such  as 
I  believe  never  were  found  united  in  an 
expedition  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we 
are  about  to  attempt,  we  are  all  as  gay  as 
larks.    I  never  saw  the  French  character 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  moming*» 
business.    Well,  at  last  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  disembark ;  God  knows  how  I 
long  for  it.    But  this  infernal  easterly 
wind   continues   without    remorse,    and 
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though  we  hare  been  under  way  three  or 
four  huon,  and  made  I  belieTe  three  hun- 
dred tacks,  we  do  not  leem  to  my  eyes  to 
have  gained  one  hundred  yutia  in  a 
•traight  line.    One  hour  and  a  half  of 

Sod  wind  would  carry  us  up,  and  per- 
ps  we  may  be  yet  two  days.  My  enemy, 
the  wind,  seems  just  now,  at  eight  o'clock, 
to  relent  a  little,  so  we  may  reach  Bantry 
by  to-morrow.  The  enemy  has  now 
had  four  days  to  recover  from  his  panic, 
and  prepare  to  receire  us ;  so  much  the 
worse,  but  I  do  not  mind  it.  We  purpose 
to  make  a  race  for  Cork,  as  if  the  deril 
were  in  our  bodies,  and  when  we  are 
fairly  there,  we  will  stop  for  a  day  or  two 
to  take  breath,  and  look  about  us.  From 
Bantry  to  Cork  is  about  forty-fiTO  miles, 
which,  with  all  our  efforts,  will  take  us 
three  days,  and  I  suppose  we  may  haye  a 
brush  by  the  way,  but  I  think  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  any  force  that  can,  at  a  week's 
notice,  be  brought  against  us. 

"  December  25M.— These  memorandums 
are  a  strange  mixture.  Sometimes  I  am 
in  preposterously  high  spirits,  and  at  other 
times  I  am  as  dejected,  according  to  the 
posture  of  our  affairs.  Last  night  I  had 
the  strongest  expectations  that  to-day  we 
should  debark,  but  at  two  this  morning  I 
was  awakened  by  the  wind.  I  rose  im- 
mediately, and,  wrapping  myself  in  my 
great  coat,  walked  for  an  hour  in  the 
gallery,  devoured  by  the  most  gloomy 
reflections.  The  wind  continues  right 
ahead,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  work  up  to  the  landing  place,  and  God 
knows  when  it  will  change.  The  same 
wind  is  exactly  favourable  to  bring  the 
English  upon  us,  and  these  cruel  delays 
give  the  enemy  time  to  assemble  his  entire 
force  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
(it  is,  unfortunately,  more  than  perhaps), 
by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  in  cavalry, 
in  artillery,  in  money,  in  provisions,  in 
abort  in  everything  we  want,  to  crush  us, 
aupposing  we  are  even  able  to  effectuate 
a  landing  at  last,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fleet  will  be  caught  as  in  a  trap.  Had 
we  been  able  to  land  the  first  day  and 
inarch  directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have 
infallibly  carried  it  by  a  wup  de  main; 
and  then  we  should  have  a  footing  in  the 
country,  but  as  it  is^if  we  are  taken,  my 
fate  will  not  be  a  mild  one;  the  best  I 
can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an  emigre  renttif, 
unless  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  killed 
in  the  action  ;  for  most  assuredly  if  the 
enemy  will  have  us,  he  must  fight  for  us. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  reserved  for  a  trial,  for 
the  sake  of  striking  terror  into  others,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  emboweled,  &c.  As  to  the  emboweling, 
*Je  m'enjiche*  if  e?er  they  hang  me^  they 


are  welcome  to  embowel  me  if  they  please. 
These  are  pleasant  prospects  I  Nothing 
on  earth  could  sustain  me  now,  but  the 
consciousness  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  just 
and  righteous  eauae.  For  my  family,  I 
have,  by  a  desperate  effort,  surmounted 
my  natural  feelings  so  far,  that  I  do  not 
think  of  them  at  iJiis  moment.  This  day 
at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a  gale,  still  from 
the  east,  and  our  situation  is  now  as  cri- 
tical as  possible,  for  it  is  morally  certain 
that  this  day  or  to-morrow  on  the  morn- 
ing, the  English  fleet  will  be  in  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  then  adieu  to  every- 
thing. In  this  desperate  state  of  affauv, 
I  proposed  to  Cherin  to  sally  out  with  all 
our  forces,  to  mount  to  the  Shannon,  snd, 
disembarking  the  troops,  make  a  forced 
march  to  Limerick,  which  is  probably 
unguarded,  the  garrison  being,  I  am  pretty 
certain,  on  its  march  to  oppose  us  here ; 
to  pass  the  river  at  Limerick,  and,  by 
forced  marches  push  to  the  North.  I 
detailed  all  this  on  a  paper  which  I  will 
keep,  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Bedout, 
and  all  the  Generals  on  board,  Cherin, 
Simon,  and  Chaaseloup.  They  all  agreed 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  but  after 
settling  it,  we  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  the  General  and  Admiral, 
who  are  in  the  Immortality,  nearly  two 
leagues  ahead,  and  the  wind  is  now  so 
high  and  f  otd,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that 
no  boat  can  live,  so  all  communication  is 
impracticable,  and  to-morrow  morning  it 
will,  most  probably,  be  too  late ;  and  on 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  and  the  liberty  of  Ireland 
depends.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what 
reasoi}  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  are 
shut  up  together  in  a  frigate.  Surely 
they  should  be  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
But  that  is  not  the  first  misfortune  re- 
sulting from  this  arrangement.  Had 
General  Hoche  remained,  as  he  ought,  on 
board  the  lodomptable,  with  his  £tat 
Major,  he  would  not  have  been  separated 
and  taken  by  the  Euglish,  as  he  most 
probably  is;  nor  should  we  be  in  the 
difllculties  we  now  find  ourselves  in, 
and  which  most  probably  to-morrow 
will  render  insurmountable.  Well,  it 
does  not  signify  complaining.  Our  first 
capital  error  was  in  setting  sail  too 
late  from  the  Bay  of  Cimiaret,  by 
which  means  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  Baz  in  the  night,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  the  Seduisant,  the  separation  of 
the  fleet,  the  capture  of  the  General,  and 
above  all,  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from 
all  this,  and  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
covered. Our  second  error  was  in  losing 
an  entire  day  in  cruising  off  the  Bay,  when 
we  might  have  entered  and  effectad  a 
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linding  with  thirty-flTe  rail,  which  would 
have  fccnred  erefything,  and  now  onr 
tiiiid  enrar  is  haTing  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  eepasated  from  the  £tat  Major, 
which  renders  all  communication  utterly 
impossible.  My  prospects  at  this  honr 
ace  ss  gloomy  as  possible.  I  see  nothing 
before  me,  unless  a  miracle  be  wxoogfat  in 
our  farour,  but  the  ruin  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  fllarery  of  my  country,  and  my 
own  destruction.  Well,  if  I  am  to  fall,  at 
ksst  I  will  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  indi- 
▼idoal  resistance  can  make  it.  So  now  I 
bare  made  up  my  mind.  I  hare  a  meiry 
Christmas  of  it  to-day. 

IkcoHber  26lA.— Last  night,  at  half 
after  six  o'clock,  in  a  heayy  gale  of  wind 
still  from  the  east,  we  were  surprised  by 
the  Admiral's  frigate  running  under  our 
quarter,  and  hailing  the  £idomptable, 
with  orders  to  cut  our  cable  and  put  to 
sea  instantly ;  the  frigate  then  pursued 
her  course,  leaving  us  all  in  the  utmost 
sstonishment.  Our  first  idea  was  that  it 
might  be  an  English  frigate,  lurking  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  which  took  advan- 
tage of  Uie  storm  and  darkness  of  the 
night  to  make  her  escape,  and  wished  to 
sepsiate  our  squadron  by  this  stratagem ; 
for  it  seems  utterly  incredible  that  an 
Admiral  should  cut  and  run  in  this  man- 
ner, without  any  previous  signal  of  any 
kind  to  warn  the  fleet,  and  that  the  first 
notice  we  should  have  of  his  intention, 
should  be  his  hailing  us  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner,  with  such  unexpected 
and  peremptory  orders.  After  a  short 
consultation  with  his  officers,  (considering 
the  storm,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that 
we  have  two  anchors  out,  and  only  one 
spare  one  in  the  hold),  Captain  Bedout  re- 
solved to  wait,  at  all  events,  till  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  really  Uie  Admiral  who  hailed  us. 
The  morning  is  now  come,  the  gale  con- 
tinues, and  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  can- 
not see  a  ship's  length  ahead ;  so  here  we  lie 
in  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  In 
all  probability  we  are  now  left  without 
Admiral  or  General ;  if  so.  Cherin  will  com- 
mand the  troops,  and  Bedout  the  fleet, 
hat,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
expedition.  Certainly  we  have  been  per- 
secuted by  a  strange  fatality,  from  the 
▼ery  night  of  onr  departure  to  this  hour. 
We  ha?e  lost  two  Coinmanders-in«Chief ; 
of  four  Admirals  not  one  remains ;  we 
have  lost  one  ship  of  the  line,  that  we  know 
of,  and  probably  many  others  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  we  have  been  now  aix 
days  ui  Bantry  Bay,  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  without  being  able  to 
effectuate  a  landing ;  we  have  been  dis- 
poned fonr  tUnas  in  lour  dajn,  and*  at 


this  moment,  of  for^-three  sail,  of  which 
the  expedition  consisted,  we  can  muster 
of  all  sizes  but  fourteen.  There  only 
wants  onr  falling  in  with  the  English  to 
complete  our  destruction ;  and,  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is  every 
probability  that  that  will  not  be  wanting. 
All  our  hopes  are  now  reduced  to  get 
back  in  safety  to  Brest,  and  I  believe  we 
will  set  sail  for  that  port  the  instant  the 
weather  will  permit.  I  confess,  myself,  I 
now  look  on  the  expedition  as  impracti- 
cable. The  enemy  has  had  seven  days  to 
prepare  for  us,  and  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
days  more  before  we  could  arrive  at  Cork : 
and  we  are  now  too  much  reduced,  in  all 
respects,  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
prospect  of  success— so  all  is  over  I    It 


is  hard,  after  having  forced  my  way  thus 
far,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  back ;  but  it  is 
my  fate,  and  I  must  submit.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  blunders,  it  is  the  dreadful 
stormy  weather  and  easterly  winds,  which 
have  been  blowing  furiously  and  without 
intemnssion,  since  we  made  JBantry  Bay, 
that  have  ruined  us.  Well,  England  has  not 
had  such  an  escape  since  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was 
defeated  by  the  weather;  the  elements 
fight  against  us,  and  courage  is  here  of 
no  avail.  Well,  let  me  think  no  more 
about  it ;  it  is  lost,  and  let  it  go ! 

"i>0cagi6er27iA.~  Yesterday  several  ves- 
sels, including  the  Indomptable,  dragged 
their  anchors  several  times,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  rode  out  the  gale. 
At  two  o'clock,  the  Bevolution,  a  74,  made 
signal  that  she  could  hold  no  longer, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  Commodore's 
permission,  who  now  commands  our  little 
squadron,  cut  her  only  cable  and  put  to 
sea.  In  the  night,  the  Patriote  and 
Fluton,  of  74  each,  were  forced  to  go  to 
sea,  with  the  Nicomede  fiute,  so  that  this 
morning  we  are  reduced  to  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate.  Any  attempt 
here  is  now  desperate,  but  I  still  think  if 
we  were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  we  might  yet  recover  all.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  Commodore  made  signal 
to  get  under  way,  which  was  delayed  by 
one  of  the  ships,  wluch  required  an  hour 
to  get  ready.  This  hour  we  availed  our- 
selves of  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  at 
whidi  were  present  Generals  Cherin, 
Harty,  and  Humbert,  who  came  from 
their  ships  for  that  purpose;  Adjutant- 
Glenerals  Simon,  Chasseloup,  and  myself; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wandr^,  commanding 
the  artillery,  and  f  avory,  Captain  of  En- 
gineers, together  with  Commodore  Be- 
dout, who  was  invited  to  assist ;  Qeneral 
Harty,  as  senior  officer,  being  President. 
It  was  agreed  that»  our  locca  being  now 
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reduced  to  4168  meD,  our  artillery  to 
two  four-pounders,  our  ammunitiou  to 
1,600,000  cartridges  and  600  rounds  for 
the  artillery,  with  600  pounds  of  powder 
—this  part  of  the  country  being  utterly 
wild  and  savage,  furnishing  neither  pro- 
visions nor  horses,  and  especially  as  the 
enemy,  having  seven  days'  notice,  toge- 
ther with  three  more  which  it  would 
require  to  reach  Cork,  supposing  we  even 
met  with  no  obstacle,  had  time  more  than 
sufficient  to  assemble  his  forces  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  crush  our  little  army ; 
considering,  moreover,  that  this  province 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  baa  tes- 
tified no  disposition  to  revolt ;  that  it  is 
the  most  remote  from  the  party  which  is 
ready  for  insurrection ;  and,  finally.  Cap- 
tain Bedout  having  communicated  his 
instructions,  which  are  to  mount  as  high 
as  the  Shannon,  and  cruise  there  five 
days ;  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  quit 
Bantry  Boy  directly,  and  proceed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  in  hopes  to  rejoin 
some  of  our  scattered  companions;  and 
when  we  are  there  we  will  determine,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  in  our  hands,  what 
part  we  shall  take.  I  am  the  more  con- 
tent with  this  determination  as  it  is  sub- 
stantifdly  the  same  with  the  paper  which 
I  read  to  General  Cherin  and  the  rest 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  wind, 
at  last,  has  come  round  to  the  southward, 
and  the  signal  is  now  flying  tb  get  under 
way.  At  half  after  four,  there  beuig 
every  appearance  of  a  stormy  night,  three 
vessels  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  tea. 
The  Indomptable,  having  with  great  diffi- 
culty weighed  one  anchor,  we  were  forced 
at  length  to  cut  the  cable  of  the  other, 
and  make  the  best  of  our  way  out  of  the 
Bay,  being  followed  by  the  whole  of  our 
little  squadron,  now  reduced  to  ten  sail, 
of  which  seven  are  of  the  line,  one  frigate, 
and  two  corvettes  or  luggers. 

*-  December  28M.— Last  night  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  At  one  this  morning, 
a  dreadful  sea  took  the  ship  in  the 
quarter,  stove  in  the  quarter  gallery,  and 
one  of  the  dead-lights  in  the  great  cabin, 
which  was  instantly  filled  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet.  Immediately 
after  this  blow,  the  wind  abated,  and  at 
daylight,  having  run  nine  knots  an  hour, 
under  one  jib  only,  during  the  hurricane, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  rendezvous, 
having  parted  company  with  three  ships 
of  the  line  and  the  frigate,  which  makes 
our  sixth  separation.  The  frigate  Coquille 
joined  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which 
we  spent  standing  off  and  on  the  shore, 
without  being  joined  by  any  of  our  miss- 
ing companions. 

^  JJecmber  29(A.<— At  four  this  morning 


the  Commodore  made  the  signal  to  steer 
for  France ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  our 
expedition  for  the  present,  perhaps  for 
ever.  I  spent  all  yesterday  in  my  ham- 
mock, partly  through  sea-sickness,  and 
much  more  through  vexation.  At  ten, 
we  made  prize  of  an  unfortunate  brig, 
bound  from  Lisbon  to  Cork,  laden  wiUi 
salt,  which  we  sunk. 

"  December  dOth  and  81st— On  our  way 
to  Brest.  It  will  be  well  supposed  I  am 
in  no  great  humour  to  make  memoran- 
dums. This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1796,  which  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
one  in  my  history. 

^^  January  Ut,  1797.— At  eight  this 
morning  made  the  Island  of  Ushsnt,  and 
at  twelve  opened  the  Goulet.  We  arrive 
seven  sail:  the  Indomptable  of  60;  the 
Watigny,  Cassard,  and  Eole,  74;  the 
Coquille,  86;  the  Atalante,  20,  and  the 
Yautour  lugger,  of  14.  We  left  Brest 
forty-three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were 
of  the  line.  I  am  utterly  astonished  that 
we  did  not  see  a  single  English  ship-of- 
war,  going  nor  coming  back.  They  must 
have  taken  their  measures  very  ill,  not  to 
intercept  us,  but  perhaps  they  have 
picked  up  some  of  our  missing  ships. 
Well,  this  evening  will  explain  all,  and 
we  shall  see  now  what  is  become  of  our 
four  Admirals,  and  of  our  two  Generals- 
in-Chief." 

So  ended  the  great  "  Bantry  Bay  Ex 
pedition."  Fifteen  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Tone  at  Brest,  the  missing  frigate 
La  Fraternity,  with  General  Hoche  and 
the  Admiral  on  board,  made  her  wav, 
after  many  dangers,  into  the  port  of  La 
BocheUe. 

In  addition  to  the  hostility  of  the  ele- 
ments, this  attempt  at  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  had  certain  other  disadvantages 
to  contend  with :  it  was  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  island  which  was  the  least 
ripe  for  insurrection,  and  in  which  the 
United  Irish  Society  was  least  extended 
and  organized.  It  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
coast  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains, 
where  there  were  but  small  resources  for 
a  commissariat,  where  no  good  horses 
could  be  found  for  the  artillery  and  wag- 
gons, and  where  the  wretched  population 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  either  of  a  French 
Republic,  or  of  an  United  Irish  Society, 
or  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
This  was  against  the  wishes  and  counsels 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
landing  somewhere  near  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast. So  ignorant  and  so  ill-prepared 
were  the  natives  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  that 
they  regarded  the  liberating  force  as  a 
hostile  invasion ;  and  Plowden  informs 
U8  that  when  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  from 
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the  squadron  to  reconooitro  the  country* 
**  it  was  immediately  captured,  and  miU- 
titudes  appeared  on  Uie  beach  in  readiness 
to  oppose  a  landing."  In  addition  to  this, 
the  English  Government  had  always  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  whole 
plan  of  invasion,  and  had  thus  been  en- 
abled to  deceive  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  by  false  information.  The  whole 
affair  is  thus  accurately  explained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1798  (Lords'  Journal, 
viii^p.  142):— 

^*It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  this  House,  made  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  a  messenger  had 
been  dispatched  by  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
the  French  Bepublic,  upon  a  treasonable 
mission,  between  the  month  of  June,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
and  the  month  of  January,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety -six,  at  which 
time  the  messenger  so  sent  had  returned 
to  Irdand;  and  your  committee  have 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  Edward 
John  Lewins,  who  now  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  accredited 
resident  ambassador  of  the  Irish  Bebel- 
Uotts  Union  to  the  French  Bepublic,  was 
the  person  thus  despatched  in  the  summer 
A  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
Gve.  It  appears  to  your  committee  that 
the  proposition  so  made  by  the  French 
Directory,  of  assistance  to  the  rebels  of 
this  kingdom,  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
Irish  Union  immediately  after  it  was 
communicated  to  them,  that  they  did 
agree  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance, 
and  that  their  determination  was  made 
known  to  the  Directory  of  the  French 
Kepubilc  by  a  special  messenger;  and 
your  committee  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invasion  of  this  kingdom 
which  was  afterwards  attempted,  was 
fully  arranged  at  an  interview  which  took 
place  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  near  the  French  frontier,  between 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  General 
Hoche.  It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  in  the  month  of  October  or  Novem- 
l)cr,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  tiie  hostile  armament  which 
soon  after  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay  was 
announced  to  the  Irish  Directory  by  a 
special  messenger  dispatched  from  France, 
who  was  also  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  preparation  in  which  this 
country  stood,  which  armament  was  then 
stated  to  the  Irish  Directory  to  consist  of 
fifteen  thonsand  troops,  together  with  a 


considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Union.  In  a  few  days  after 
tiie  departure  of  the  messenger  who  had 
been  thus  sent  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  this  armament  on  the  coasts 
of  this  kingdom,  it  appears  to  your 
committee  that  a  letter  from  France 
was  received  by  the  Irish  Directory^  which 
was  considered  by  them  as  caUhentiCf 
stating  that  the  projected  descent  was 
postponed  for  some  months,  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  fairly  acknow- 
ledged to  your  committee,  by  one  of  the 
Irish  Directory,  that  this  country  was 
indebted  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  when 
the  enemy  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  He 
has  confessed,  that  these  contradictory  com- 
munications threw  the  Irish  Directory  ojf 
their  guards  in  consequence  of  which  they 
omitted  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  enemy.  He  has  con- 
fessed that  the  people  were  loyal  because 
they  were  left  to  themselves.*' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1797. 

Reign  of  Terror  in  Annagh  County.— No  Orange- 
men erer  Punched.— "  Defenders"  called  Ban- 
ditti.—*' Faulkner's  Journal,"  Organ  of  the  Castle. 
—Cheers  on  the  Orangemen.— Mr.  Currau's  State- 
ment of  the  Haroc  lu  Armagh.— Increased  Kancour 
agaioRt  Catholics  and  U.  I.  after  the  Bantry  Bay 
Affair.— Efforts  of  Patriots  to  Establish  a  Per- 
manent Armed  Force.— Opposed  by  Government. 
>-And  Why.— Proclamation  of  Counties.— Bank 
Ordered  to  Suspend  Specie  Payments. — Alarm. — 
Dr.  Duigenan. — Secession  from  Parliament  of 
Qrnttan,  Curran,  Ac  —  General  Lake  In  the 
North.— "Northern  Star"  Office  Wrecked  by 
Troops.— Proclamation.— Outrages  In  the  Year 
1797.— .xalntary  Effect  of  the  United  Irish  System 
on  the  Peace  of  the  Country.— Armagh  Aaslxes. 
—Slanderous  Keport  of  a  Secret  Committee.- 
Good  Effects  of  United  Irishism  In  the  South.— 
MUes  Byrne.— Wexford  County. 

Ddrino  the  whole  of  the  year  that  saw 
Tone  negotiating  in  France  for  the  great 
Bantry  Bay  expedition,  the  Government 
in  Ireland,  well  seconded  by  magistrates, 
sheriffs,  military  officers  and  Orangemen 
was  steadily  proceeding,  with  a  ferocious 
deliberation,  in  driving  the  people  to 
utter  despair.  Many  districts  of  Armagh 
County  were  already  covered  with  the 
blackened  ruins  of  poor  cabins,  lately  the 
homes  of  innocent  people,  thousands  of 
whom,  with  their  old  people,  their  women 
and  little  children,  were  wandering  home- 
less and  starving,  or  were  already  dead  of 
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hnogcr  and  cold,  when  the  Gnmd  Jury 
of  Armagh^  at  the  Lent  Aaiiaea,  be- 
thinking them  that  it  would  be  well  to 
■often  or  do  awmy  with  the  impreaaions 
produced  bj  theae  horrible  eTenta,  and 
the  commenta  of  which  they  were  the 
aubject,  agreed  to  an  addreaa  and  reaolu* 
tion  expreaaiye  of  their  full  determina- 
tion to  put  the  coercion  lawa  in  force,and  to 
enforce  atrict  justice.  Mr.  Flowden  aays, 
artlessly:  "Their  annunciation  of  im- 
partial justice,  and  a  reaolution  to  punish 
offenders  of  erery  denomination,  waa  ra- 
ther unseaaonable,  when  there  remained 
no  longer  any  of  one  denomination  to 
commit  outrages  upon,  or  to  retaliate 
injuries."  He  might  have  added  that 
manj  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
Grand  Jury  had  themaelTea  encouraged 
and  participated  in  the  exterminatioa  of 
the  Catholics.  But  they  knew  very  well 
that  no  coercion  law  of  that  Parliament 
waa  at  all  intended  to  be  enforced  against 
Orangemen;  that  the  "unlawful  oaths 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death,"  did  not 
mean  to  include  the  purple  oaih  of  Orange- 
men to  extirpate  Catholics,  but  only  the 
United  Irish  oath,  to  encourage  brotherly 
union,  and  seek  "  an  impartial  represen- 
tation fur  all  the  people  of  Ireland."  In 
fact,  no  Orangeman  waa  ever  prosecuted ; 
nor  was  any  punishment  ever  inflicted  on 
the  exterminators  of  Armagh  Catholics. 

This  statement  might  seem  almost 
incredible  in  any  civilized  nation ;  but  the 
proofs  of  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government,  or  rather  of  their 
strict  alliance  with  the  Orange  faction, 
are  too  numerous  and  clear  to  be  doubted. 
For  example,  a  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  shortly  after  this 
time,  informs  us,  ^  that  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  the  outrages  committed  by  a  ban- 
ditti, calling  themselves  Defenders,  in  the 
Counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Long- 
ford, Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare, 
together  with  a  religious  feud  prevailing 
in  the  County  of  Armagh,  induced  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  temporary  act  of 
Parliament,  generally  called  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  by  which  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant and  Council  were  enabled,  upon  the 
requisition  of  seven  magistrates  of  any 
county,  assembled  at  a  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  proclaim  the  whole,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance; 
within  which  limits  this  law,  giving  in- 
creased power  to  the  magistracy,  was  to 
have  operation."  What  is  here  mildly 
called  a  "religious  feud  "  was  the  extir- 
pation of  one  sect  of  people  by  anotlier, 
on  account  of  their  religion  alone. 

The  British  Government  in  Ireland  haa 
never  been  able  to  dispense  with  an  organ 


at  the  Presa,  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle. 
The  chief  Government  paper  of  that  day 
waa  JFhM&aer'M  Journal,  which  waa  then 
savage  in  ita  denunciations  of  Catholics, 
Defenders,  and  United  Irishmen,  but  had 
only  praiae  for  tlie  Armagh  Orangemen. 

The  DubHn  Evening  Pott  of  the  24th  of 
September,  1796,  contained  the  following 
observations:  "The  most  severe  stroke 
made  against  the  character  and  condnct 
of  the  Viceroy,  aa  a  moral  man  and  first 
magistrate  of  a  free  people,  who  *  ought 
not  to  hold  the  sword  ta  vain,*  nor  to  exer- 
cise it  partiallg,  haa  been  in  Faulbier'i 
Journal  of  this  day.  That  hireling  print 
is  undeniably  in  the  pay  of  his  lord^ip's 
administration ;  and  what  administration 
permits,  it  is  supposed  to  prompt  or 
patronize.  In  duit  print,  the  blind  fury 
of  the  banditti  which  usurps  and  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Orange  in  the  North,  is 
applauded,  and  all  their  bloody  excesses 
justified.  Murder  in  all  its  homd  forms, 
assaasinations  in  cold  blood,  the  mutila- 
tion of  members  without  respect  to  age  or 
sex,  the  firing  of  whole  hamlets,  so  that 
when  the  inhabitants  have  been  looked 
after  nothing  but  their  ashes  were  to  be 
found ;  the  atrocious  excuraiona  of  furi- 
ous hordes,  armed  with  sword,  fire,  and 
fag^t,  to  exterminate  a  people  for  pre- 
suming to  obey  the  divine  commsnd, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
*■  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  and 
walking  in  the  religion  which  seemed 
good  in  their  eyes.  These  are  the  flagi- 
tious enormitiea  which  attract  the  mer- 
cenary applause  of  Faulkner*8  Journal^  the 
literary  prop  of  the  Camden  administra- 
tion." 

And  in  this  very  same  month  of  Septem- 
ber, while  FauJkner's  Journal  was  doing 
this  kind  of  service  for  Castle  pay,  the 
Northern  Star  of  Belfast,  an  able  and 
moderate  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
had  its  office  attacked  and  ranaacked  by 
soldiers ;  Sunuel  Neilson,  ita  editor,  and 
several  others  were  arrested,  carried  to 
Dublin,  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there 
for  more  than  a  year  without  having  been 
brought  to  any  triaL 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1796,  Parlia- 
ment met.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
His  Excellency  now  for  the  first  time  took 
tender  and  oblique  notice  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Armagh.  "  I  have,  however,  to 
lament  that  in  one  part  of  the  country 
good  <Mrder  haa  not  yet  been  entirely 
restored ;  and  that  in  other  districts  a 
treasonable  system  of  secret  confeder- 
ation, by  the  administering  of  illegal 
oaths,  still  oontiuuea,  although  no  means 
within  the  reach  of  Government  have 
been  left  untried  to  counteract  it." 
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Ifr.  Qrattaa,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
tddreM^  objected  to  thU  speech,  as  be- 
tiBying  groM  partiality,  and  moved  the 
foUowing  amendmeDt : — 

**To  r^toflont  to  His  Majesty,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  for  strengthening 
the  ooontry  and  promoting  unanimity, 
vat  to  take  sach  measures,  and  to  en- 
act such  laws,  as  to  ensure  to  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects  the  blessings  and 
priTileges  of  the  constitution,  without 
any  distinction  of  religion."  The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  fi.  Pon- 
BODby. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  till  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning  with  extreme  heat 
and  Timlence.  Mr.  6rattan*s  amendment 
was  opposed,  as  unseasonable  and  tfioUnty 
by  seTeral  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  him  on  all  occasions ; 
insoninch  that  the  minority  on  the  division 
consisted  only  of  12  against  149.  In  the 
coone  of  this  debate  Lord  Castlereagh 
replied  with  great  warmth  to  Mr  Grattan; 
and  Mr.  Pelham  spoke  more  at  length 
than  he  usually  did.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  two  topics  which  had 
fonned  the  principal  ground  of  the  de- 
bate; namely,  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  disturbances  of 
Armagh.  *<As  to  the  first,  he  thought 
it  very  improperly  brought  forward  at 
that  juncture.  It  was  then  no  time  to 
make  distinctions  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  mo  sko6  disttMetion  was  made 
tnf  Gootmmtnt" 

As  for  the  disturbances  in  Armagh,  of 
come  Mr.  SecieUry  Pelham  defended 
the  Government  and  the  magistrates; 
and  said  if  the  Insurrection  Act  had 
not  been  applied  there,  as  in  some  other 
counties,  it  was  because  the  magistrates 
had  not  tliooght  the  nature  of  the  troubles 
*' would  justify  the  application  of  that 
very  severe  law.** 

It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Habeoi 
Curjna  Act  was  suspended.  This  suspen- 
lion  together  with  the  Insurrection  and 
Indemnity  Acts,  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  patting  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  about  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

When  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  moved, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1796,  that  the 
Home  should  adjourn  for  about  a  fort- 
night, Mr.  Cuiran  stronc^y  opposed  it; 
particularly  upon  the  grounds  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  immediate  check 
vpon  the  still  continuing  outrageous  dis- 
turbances of  Armagh,  which  surpassed  in 
^ufnfxt  everything  he  had  erer  heard  or 
K«l;  He  had  on  the  first  day  of  the 
>^Mion  stated  the  number  of  famiiia  that 
luul  become  the  rictims  of  that  infernal 
barbsnty  at  700 ;  it  was  with  great  pain 


he  mentioned,  that  upon  more  minute  in- 
quiry, he  found  as  many  more  must  be 
added  to  the  miserable  catalogue ;  he  was 
in  possession  of  evidence,  ready  to  be 
examined  at  their  bar,  and  whom  he  hoped 
they  would  hear,  that  would  satisfy  them 
upon  oath,  that  not  less  than  1,400  families 
had  been  thus  barbarously  expelled  from 
their  houses,  and  then  were  wandering 
about  the  neighbouring  counties,  save 
such  of  them  as  might  have  been  mur- 
dered, or  burned  in  their  cottages,  or 
perished  in  the  fields  or  highways  by 
fatigue  and  famine,  and  despair;  and 
that  horrid  scene  had  been  transacted, 
and  was  still  continuing  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  without  any 
effectual  interference  whatsoever. 

The  public  testimony  of  Mr  Curran, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  give  in 
open  Parliament  if  it  could  have  been 
contradicted,  may  finish  the  picture  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  this  year.  There 
were  now  several  successive  adjournments 
until  the  6th  of  January,  1797.  In  the 
meantime,  the  French  fieet  had  appeared 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  disappeared  again, 
givingrise  to  numberless  rumours  through* 
out  the  island,  and  rousing  sentiments  of 
rage  and  horror  in  one  party,  of  hope  and 
joy  in  another,  but  on  the  whole,  inten- 
sifying the  bitterness  and  vindictive 
passion  of  the  **  Ascendenc3r"  against 
Catholics  and  United  Irishmen,  who  had 
so  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  them 
such  terrible  visitors.  On  the  re-as- 
sembling of  Parliament,  many  members 
brought  forward  resolutions  of  inquiry  or 
complaint  as  to  the  remiss  conduct  of  the 
Government  on  occasion  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  of  which  it  was  well  known  Go- 
vernment had  possessed  timely  intelli- 
gence. The  reformers  and  emancipators 
of  the  House  showed  what  the  Castle 
thought  a  very  suspicious  anxiety  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  when  they  pro- 
posed very  large  additions  to  the  armed 
yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  forget  that  in  1782  it  had 
been  this  same  alleged  lack  of  sufficient 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  volunteering,  and 
that  when  the  Volunteers  were  enrolled 
and  armed,  they  very  naturally  acted  as 
if  they  considered  England  the  only  fo- 
reign enemy  they  had.  The  Government, 
therefore,  would  not  suffer  any  measure 
of  general  armament  to  pass,  but  assented 
to  a  proposal  of  Sir  John  Blaquicre,  for 
raising  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men  ; 
this,  however,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  mi- 
litia, officered  by  Government,  and  the 
Government  was  to  have  entire  control  of 
its  organization  and  it»  penoKmL 
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On  a  subseqaent  night,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  another  attempt,  by  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  force  for  protection  of  the 
country.  The  motion  was  opposed  with 
bitter  violence  by  Mr.  Secretary  PelhaoL 
Mr.  Grattan  followed;  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  question  at  issue  will  be  manifest 
in  this  extract  from  his  speech: — **The 
Secretary  asked,  who  could  be  more  in- 
terested for  the  safety  of  Ireland  than  the 
British  Minister?  He  would  answer, 
Ireland  herself.  To  refer  to  the  British 
Minister  the  safety  of  that  country  was 
the  most  sottish  folly ;  it  was  false  and 
unparliamentary  to  say  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  recommend  a  measure 
such  as  the  honourable  baronet  proposed. 
Had  it  been  a  proposition  to  increase  the 
regular  standing  army,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  little  irregular ;  but  when  an 
increase  of  10,000  to  the  standing  army 
was  proposed  by  a  right  honourable 
baronet  the  other  night,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered as  an  affront.  Now  another 
honourable  baronet  comes  forward  to 
give  an  army  five  fold  as  many,  and  five 
fold  as  cheap,  and  administration  are 
affronted.  Why?  Because  that  army 
was  of  the  people.  If  the  doctrine  the 
right  honourable  member  advanced  were 
true,  and  that  the  duty  of  Parliament 
now  were  become  nothing  more  than 
merely  to  vote  taxes,  and  echo  three 
millions,  when  the  Minister  said  three 
millions  are  wanted,  then,  indeed,  actum 
€tt  de  parliamento !  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation was  become  then  more  than  ever 
necessary." 

It  was  easy  for  the  Ministers  to  perceive 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Grattan  and 
his  friends :  to  have  another  popular  army 
strong  enough  at  once  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country;  and  Ministers 
were  fully  resolved  that  neither  of  these 
things  should  be  done :  the  public  peace 
was  to  be  destroyed  by  insurrection,  in 
order  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
destroyed  by  legislative  "union."  On 
this  motion  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons 
there  was  a  dvision  at' four  o*clock  in  the 
morning— 25  voted  for  it,  126  against  it. 

In  December,  January,  and  February, 
of  this  winter,  many  districts  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  were  **  proclaimed "  under 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  more  than  the 
horrors  of  martial  law  were  now  raging 
there.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of 
the  country  had  re-acted  disastrously 
upon  trade  and  general  business  interests ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  came  a  sudden 
order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 


Ireland  to  suspend  specie  payments.   The 
manifest  object  of  this  measure  was  sUU 
further  to  aggravate  that  "  alarm  of  the 
better  classes,"  which  is  a  needful  and 
unfailing  agency  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland ;   and  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
But  it  also  excited  some  attention  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  English 
Commons,  and  Lord  Moira,  in  the  Lords, 
made  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  Ireland.    It  is  needless  to  say, 
these  attempts  were  vehemently  resisted 
by  the  administration,  and  were  defeated 
by  rast  majorities.      British    Ministers 
wanted  no  inquiry;   thev  already  kneir 
all ;  and  all  was  proceeding  precisely  as 
they  had  ordered  and  intend«L  A  singular 
feature  of  this  incident  is,  that  the  debates 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  English 
Parliament  roused  the  patriotic  indigna- 
tion of  the  notorious  Doctor  Duigenan, 
then  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  Armagh,  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law  and 
a  renegade  Papist,  therefore  more  de- 
sperately vindicative  against  Papists,  and 
more  abusive  of  their  tenets  than  any 
Orangeman  in  the   land.     The  Doctor 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  Irish 
patriotism ;  and  gave  notice  in  the  House, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  that  after  the  recess 
he  would  move  a  resolution  condematory 
of   such  unconstitutional    interferences, 
and  refuting  the  false  statements  made 
in  the  other  Parliament  respecting  Ire- 
land by  Lord  Moira,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
Mr.  Fox.     Mr.  Grattan  desired  him  to 
give  due  notice  of  that  motion ;  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  demonstrate  that  the  state- 
ments were  both  true,  and  also  constitu- 
tional.    But  Mr.  Grattan  had  now,  at 
length,  come  to  perceive  that  labours  in 
that    Parliament   were   utterly    thrown 
away.     Accordingly,  he  determined   to 
secede  from  the  body.    In  a  speech  of 
his  upon  the  state  of  the  North,  where 
General  Lake  was  now  dragooning  the 
people  with  unexampled  ferocity,  he  pro- 
tested solemnly,  but  most  hopelessly,  that 
the  true  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  lay 
in  a  just    Government  and   reform    of 
Parliament ;  and  speaking  of  the  United 
Irish   Society:   *' Notwithstanding  your 
Gunpowder  Act,  it  has  armed  and  in- 
creased  its  military  stores  under   that 
Act ;  notwithstanding  your  Insurrection 
Act,  another  bill  to  disarm,  it  has  greatly 
added  to  its  magazines ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Uabetu  Corpus 
Bill  and  General  Lake's  proclamation,  it 
has  multiplied  its  proselytes.    I  should 
have  asked,  had  I  been  on  the  Secret 
Committee,  whether  the  number  of  United 
Irishmen  had  not  increased  very  much 
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once  0«nerml  Lake's  proclamation,  and 
by  General  Lake's  proclamation.  It  ap- 
pears, I  say,  from  that  report,  that  just 
as  your  system  of  coercion  adyanced, 
the  United  Irishmen  adranced ;  that  the 
measures  you  took  to  coerce,  strength- 
ened; to  disperse,  collected;  to  disarm, 
armed ;  to  render  them  weak  and  odions, 
made  diem  popular  and  powerful ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  you  have  loaded 
Parliament  and  Government  with  the 
odium  of  an  oppressive  system,  and  witli 
the  further  odium  of  rejecting  these 
two  popular  topics,  which  you  aUow  are 
the  most  likely  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  be  the  beloved  objects  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  Grattan  closed  his  speech  and  the 
debate  with  these  words:  **We  have 
offered  you  our  measure ;  you  will  reject 
it ;  we  deprecate  yours ;  you  will  per- 
severe ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade 
or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our 
duty,  we  tkiah  trouble  you  no  more,  andafler 
this  day  whall  not  attend  the  House  of  Com- 
•kwu."— 17  Par.  Deb.,  p.  670. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald declined  to  be  returned  for  Dub- 
lin. Mr.  Curran,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  followed  the  ex- 
ample. There  has  been  much  discussion 
npon  this  '*  secession."  It  has  been  urged 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Grattan  and  Curran 
and  Lord  Henrv  Fitzgerald,  who  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  Constitution,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  and  authority  of  a 
British  Government  in  Ireland,  were 
wrong  to  abandon  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional field.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  having  abandoned  that, 
the  only  manly  and  rational  course  left 
them  was  to  join  the  United  Irishmen,  as 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  had  alr^y 
done.  It  is  hard  to  blame  those  excellent 
men  and  true  Irishmen,  Grattan  and 
Curran.  If  they  had  joined  the  United 
Irish  Society,  they  would  have  probably 
found  themselves  immediately  in  New- 
gate, as  O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  soon  after  did,  besides,  they 
were  not  Republicans,  and  abhorred 
^  French  principles  "  as  earnestly  as  Lord 
Clare  himaelf. 

When  Wolfe  Tone,  in  his  French  exile, 
heard  of  the  secession,  his  observation  in 
his  journal  is :  **  I  see  those  illustrious 
patriots  are  at  last  forced  to  bolt  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  come  amongst 
the  people,  as  John  Keogh  advised  Grattan 
to  do  long  since."  They  did  bolt  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  not  come 
amongst  the  people. 

In  short,  he  saw  now  that  the  unhappy 


country  was  delivered  over  to  its  bloody 
agony,  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than 
look  on  in  silence.  General  Lake  had  en- 
tered upon  his  mission  with  zeal ;  many 
seizures  of  concealed  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion  were  made.  In  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  some  barbarous  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  military  which  tended  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  were  already  too  highly  in- 
flamed. Not  only  some  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  murdered,  but  the  houses 
of  some  respectable  persons  were  pillaged 
and  demolished  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of 
their  being  United  Irishmen. 

The  newspaper  called  the  MomiM  Skar, 
in  Belfast,  after  it  had  been  sacked  a  few 
months  earlier,  had  been  refitted,  and  was 
again  carried  on  with  spirit,  exposing  the 
evil  designs  of  the  Ministers,  and  publish- 
ing boldly  essays  and  letters  in  favour  of 
civil  libertv.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary 
now  that  the  paper  should  be  suppressed 
altogether.  Neilson,  its  first  editor,  and 
the  two  Simms,  its  proprietors,  were  all 
now  in  Newgate  prison,  though  not  ac- 
cused of  any  offence  whatever.  The  news- 
paper was  required  by  military  authority 
to  insert  an  article  reflecting  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Belfast ;  the  article  did 
not  appear  as  ordered.  The  next  mom- 
ing,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  marched  out 
of  the  barracks,  attacked  the  printing 
office,  and  utterly  demolished  every  part 
of  it,  breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the 
types,  and  seizing  the  books.  Thus  dis- 
appeared the  Morning  btar,  and  it  never 
rose  again.  There  was,  after  that,  no- 
body daring  enough  to  even  record  or 
allude  to,  far  less  to  denounce,  the  hid- 
eous atrocities  which  the  policy  of  the 
Castle  required  to  be  perpetrated. 

It  was  now  the  avowed  opinion  of  (Go- 
vernment that  the  treason  was,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  winter  of  1796  and  the  spring 
of  1797,  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the 
remedy  of  the  law,  even  where  it  was  put 
in  force  by  the  magistrates  with  activity. 
Such  an  assumption  was  prominently  cal- 
culated to  open  the  door  to  the  strongest 
measures,  and  the  general  command  given 
to  the  civU  and  military  officers,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  use  the  exertions  of  their 
utmost  force,  and  to  oppose  with  their 
full  power  all  such  as  should  resist  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  which  was 
to  search  for  and  seize  concealed  arms, 
admitted  of  a  latitude  of  power,  not  very 
likely  to  be  temperately  regulated  by  raw 
troops  let  in  upon  a  country  denounced 
rebellious  and  devoted  to  military  rigour, 
as  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  inefflcacy 
of  the  municipal  law.  A  regiment  of 
Welsh  cavalry,  called  the  **  Ancient  Bri- 
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tona,"  oommanded  by  Sir  Watkin  William 
Wynnes  were  at  ail  times  prominently 
oonspiciioiu  for  tbe  rigorous  execution  ai 
any  orders  for  derastation,  destruction,  or 
extermination.  Tliey  were  marked  for  it 
by  the  rebels,  and  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
bellion th^  were  cut  to  pieces  almost  to 
a  man. 

That  proclamation  aboTe  mentioned, 
which  was  published  on  the  17th  of  May, 
was  sent  to  Lord  Caihampton,  with  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Pelham  on  the  18th  of  May, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  lordship  im- 
mediately  publiahed  the  following  order : 
— "  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  in  Council,  it  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs commands  that  the 
military  do  act,  without  waiting  for  direc- 
tions from  the  dril  magistrates,  in  dis- 
persing any  tumultuous  or  unlawful  as- 
semblies of  persons  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  properties  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects whereBoever  collected." 

This  proclamation,  together  with  the 
laws  then  in  existence  and  the  known 
wishes  of  the  authorities,  left  everything 
at  the  discretion  of  the  soldiery;  they 
.  were  to  determine  what  was  an  unlawful 
assembly;  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
often  treated  as  such  families  asleep  in 
their  own  beds  at  night,  provided  there 
were  any  pretext  for  suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  weaxK>ns  in  the  house,  or  any  in- 
formation of  an  United  Lish  oath  having 
been  administered  there. 

Of  the  outrages  done  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  1797,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
procure  anything  like  a  complete  account. 
Yet  a  few  examples,  well  authenticated, 
must  be  given  to  show  how  martial  law 
worked  in  those  days.  Doctor  Madden, 
the  indefatigable  Collector  of  Documents 
relating  to  the  period,  has  republished  the 
pamphlet  before  cited,  calleid,  ^  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  Ireland.**  It  was 
published  the  same  year  in  London,  be- 
cause no  printer  in  Ireland  could  have 
dared  to  print  it.  The  statements  of  this 
pamphlet  have  never  been  contradicted; 
and  old  James  Hope,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
thus  indorsed  it  to  Dr.  Madden:— '* This 
pamphlet  contains  more  truth  than  all 
the  volumes  I  have  seen  written  on  the 
events  of  1797  and  1798."  We  select  a 
iew  extracts  :— 

^  In  the  month  of  May  last,  a  party  of 
the  Essex  Fencibles,  accompaned  by  the 
Enniskillen  Yeomen  Infantry,  commanded 
by  their  First-Lieutenant,  marched  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Potter,  a  very  respectable 
iiarmer,  who  lived  within  five  miles  of 


Enniskillen,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 
On  their  arrival,  they  demanded  Mr. 
Potter,  saying  they  were  ordered  to  arrest 
him,  as  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
United  Irishman.  His  wife,  with  much 
firmness,  replied,  *that  to  be  an  United 
Irishnun  was  an  honour,  not  a  disgrace ; 
that  her  husband  had  gone  from  home  the 
preceding  day  on  business,  and  bad  not 
yet  returned/  They  assured  her  that  if 
he  did  not  surrender  hims^  in  three  hmn 
they  would  bum  his  house.  Mrs.  Potter 
answered,  '  that  she  did  not  know  exactly 
where  he  then  was,  but,  if  die  did  know, 
she  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  him  home  in  so  filort  a  liflie.'  In  less 
than  three  hours  they  set  fire  to  the 
house,  which  was  a  very  neat  (me,  only 
about  five  years  built;  the  servants 
brought  out  some  beds  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  in  the  hopes  of  preserving 
them,  but  the  military  dashed  all  back 
into  the  fiames.  The  house  and  proper^ 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  sevoi  hundred 
pounds  were  consumed,  and  Mrs.  Potter, 
with  seven  children,  one  of  them  not  a 
month  old,  were  turned  out,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  into  the  fields. 

**  In  June,  1797,  a  party  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  (a  fendble  regiment),  commanded 
by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne,)  were 
ordered  to  examine  the  house  of  Mr.  Bice, 
an  innkeeper  in  the  town  of  Coolavil, 
County  of  Armagh,  for  arms ;  but  on 
making  very  diligent  search,  none  could 
be  found.  There  were  some  country 
people  drinking  in  the  house,  and  dis- 
coursing in  their  native  iemgua^s  the 
soldiers  damned  their  eternal  Insh  sov/t, 
said  they  were  speaking  treason^  and  in- 
stantly fell  on  them  with  their  swords, 
and  mained  several  desperately.  Miss 
Kice  was  so  badly  wounded  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  her  father  escaped 
with  much  difficulty,  after  having  received 
many  cuts  from  uie  sabres  of  these  as- 
sassins. 

*'In  June,  some  persons  had  been  re- 
freshing themselves  at  an  inn  in  Kew- 
townards,  Coimty  of  Down,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
M'Cormick,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they 
were  overheard  uttering  words  termed 
seditious.  M'Cormick  was  afterwards 
called  on  to  give  information  who  they 
were ;  he  denied  having  any  knowledge  (tf 
them,  observing  that  nuuiy  people  might 
come  into  his  house  whom  he  did  not  know, 
and  for  whom  he  could  not  be  accountable. 
He  was  taken  into  custody,  and  next  day 
his  house  and  extensive  proi)er^  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  house  of  Dr. 
Jackson  was  torn  down  on  suspidxm  of  his 
being  an  United  Irishman;  and  many  other 
houses  in  that  town  and  baiooy  were 
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deitrojed,  or  otherwite  demoluhed,  by 
Engliah  Feocibles,  on  limilftr  pretexts. 

''On  the  22d  of  June,  Mr.  Joseph 
dotney,  of  Ballinahinch,  was  committed 
to  the  Militarj  BarrackSi  Belfast,  and  his 
house,  f  amitnTe,  and  books,  worth  tiiree 
thousand  pounds,  destroyed;  also  the 
Tilnable  house  of  Mr.  Aimstrongy  of  that 
place,  was  totally  demolished." 

**  A  party  of  f  encibles,  then  quartered  in 
finniskilleny  were  ordered,  under  the 
command  of  a  capUun  and  adjutant, 
accompanied  by  the  First  Fermanagh 
Yeomanry,  into  an  adjoining  county  to 
search  for  arms.  About  two  o'clock  iu 
the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  of 
one  Durnian,  a  farmer,  which,  without 
any  preyioua  intimation  whatever,  they 
broke  open,  and  on  entering  it,  one  of  the 
fencibles  fired  his  musket  through  the 
roof  of  the  house;  an  officer  instantly 
discharged  his  pistol  into  a  bed  where  two 
young  men  were  lying,  and  wounded  them 
both.  One  of  them,  tAs  only  child  of  Dur- 
uan,  rose  with  great  difficulty,  and  on  mak- 
ing this  effort,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
a  fendble  stabbed  him  through  the  bowels. 
His  distracted  mother  ran  to  support  him, 
bat  ia  a  few  moments  she  sank  upon  the 
floor,  covOTed  with  the  blood  which  issued 
from  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  son ;  by 
^8  time  the  other  young  man  had  got  on 
his  knees  to  implore  mercy,  dedaring 
most  solemnly  that  they  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  when  another  fendble 
deliberately  knelt  down,  levelled  his  musket 
at  him,  and  was  just  going  to  fire, 
when  a  sergeant  of  yeomanry  rushed  in, 
seized,  and  prevented  his  committing  the 
horrid  deed.  There  were  persons  who 
smiltd  at  the  humanity  of  the  sergeant. 

"Information  had  been  lodged  that  a 
house  near  Newry  contained  concealed 
arms.  A  party  of  the  Ancient  Britons 
repaired  to  the  house,  but  not  finding  the 
object  of  their  search,  they  set  it  on  fire. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
running  from  all  sides  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  believing  the  fire  to  have  been 
accidental — it  was  the  first  military  one 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  As  they 
came  up  they  were  attacked  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  cut  down  by  the  fencibles; 
thirty  were  killed,  among  whom  were  a 
woman  and  two  children.  An  old  man 
I  (about  seventy  years),  seeing  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
fled  for  safety  to  some  adjacent  rocks ; 
he  was  pursued,  and,  though  on  his 
knees  imploring  mercy,  a  brutal  Welsh- 
man cut  off  his  head  at  a  blow. 

**■  I  have  stated  incontrovertible  truths. 
Months  would  be  insufficient  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  which 


were  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
Umd  from  the  Ist  day  of  April  to  the  24th 
dayof  July,  1797." 

The  same  authority  narrates  this  fact 
also,  but  without  date :  **  The  house  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Crossan,  of  the  parish  of 
Mullanabrack,  was  attacked  by  Orange- 
men, in  consequence  of  being  a  reputed 
Catholic.  His  son  jwevented  them  from 
entering  by  the  front  door,  upon  which 
they  broke  in  at  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and,  firing  on  the  inhabitants, 
killed  Mr.  Crossan,  his  son,  and  daughter. 
Mr.  Hugh  M<Fay,  of  the  parish  of  Seagoe, 
had  his  house  likewise  attacked  on  the 
same  pretence,  himself  wounded,  his  fur- 
niture destroyed,  and  his  wife  barbarously 
used." 

The  same  writer  mentions  that,  **  infor- 
mation having  been  lodged  against  a  few 
individuals  living  in  the  village  of  Kilrea, 
in  the  County  of  Derry,  for  being  United 
Irishmen,  a  party  of  the  military  were 
ordered  to  apprehend  them;  the  men 
avoided  the  capture,  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  reverend  magis- 
trate^ accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  a 
body  of  soldiers  came  to  the  village,  and 
not  finding  the  men,  who  had  avoided 
capture,  they  burned  all  their  houses, 
except  four,  which  could  not  be  burned 
without  endangering  the  whole  village. 
These  they  yutted^  and  consumed  their 
contents." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
scenes,  which  are  but  a  few  samples, 
all  took  place  in  the  year  1797,  and 
before  there  was  any  insurrection  in 
Ireland;  and  all  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties of  one  province.  But  if  there  was 
no  insurrection,  it  was  fully  resolved  at 
the  Castle  to  provoke  one.  A  remarkable 
saying  used  a  short  time  before  by  a  re- 
markable man,  and  a  very  fit  partizan  of 
the  Irish  Government,  leaves  but  little 
doubt  upon  the  real  aims  and  wishes  of 
the  **  Ascendency."  The  man  was  John 
Claudius  Beresford,  of  the  noble  house  of 
Tyrone  and  Waterford,  and  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  tyrants  in  the  world— we 
shall  hear  of  him  again  at  the  **  Riding 
School."  On  the  80th  of  March,  in  thii 
year,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  he  thui 
corrects,  or  rather  confirms,  the  saying 
attributed  to  him  : — 

"  Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  begged  to  correct 
a  misstatement  which  had  gone  abroad 
of  what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate 
on  the  Insurrection  bill.  It  had  been 
stated  In  a  country  paper,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  those  of  Dublin,  that 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  '  that  the  whole 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  in  open  re- 
bellion, that  the  Government  might  cat 
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them  off.'  This  had  been  very  aMiduoosly 
circulated,  to  the  detriment  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  was,  he  conld  confidently  say, 
a  falsehood.  What  he  had  said  was, 
'that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  concealed 
rebellion ;  and  that  he  wished  those  places 
were  rather  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion, 
that  the  Government  might  see  the  rebel- 
lion, and  crush  it.' " 

It  was  obserred  that  after  the  late 
extensive  spread  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety in  the  North,  **  Defenderism"  had 
in  a  great  measure  ceased  there.  Many 
thousands  of  those  who  had  been  De- 
fenders joined  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours in  the  *<  Union."  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  and 
the  warmest  hope  of  its  promoters.  The 
United  Irish  Societies  of  Ulster  alone, 
according  to  a  return  seized  by  Govern- 
ment in  Belfast,  counted,  at  least,  on 
paper,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
month  of  April.  They  became  more  con- 
4dent  in  their  strength;  and  having 
resolved  to  defer  any  general  rising  untU 
the  following  year,  Uiey  would  not  be 
goaded  into  a  premature  outbreak.  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  Assizes,  although  there 
were  very  numerous  convictions  for  the 
usual  class  of  offences  attributed  to  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  and  Defenders  (for  it  was 
never  thought  of  to  prosecute  Orange- 
men, the  oiJy  criminals),  yet  there  were 
also  several  acquittals,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  Irish,  and  to  the 
dismsy  of  the  Government.  This  cer- 
tainlv  arose  from  the  greater  difficulty 
which  the  sheriffs  now  had  in  packing 
sure  juries,  not  being  able  to  tell  now  who 
might,  or  might  not,  be  United  Irishmen. 
Mr.  Curran  defended  many  easel  on  the 
North-east  Circuit,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  whidi  occurred  in 
Armagh.  There  were  in  the  jail  of  that 
town  twenty -eight  persons  accused  of  this 
species  of  ^eged  offence,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, two  trials  only  were  brought  to  trial. 
In  the  former,  a  suborned  soldier,  who 
was  brought  forward  to  prosecute  one 
Dogherty,  was,  upon  Dogherty's  acquittal, 
put  into  the  dock  in  his  place  to  abide  his 
trial  for  perjury.  The  Grand  Jury  found 
bills  against  him,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody to  abide  his  trial. 

The  only  other  trial  was  that  of  ttte 
King  against  Hanlon  and  Nogher,  charged 
with  contemptuously,  maliciously,  and 
feloniously  tendering  to  the  prosecutor  an 
unlawful  oath  or  engagement  to  become 
one  of  an  unlawful,  wicked,  and  seditious 
society,  called  United  Irishmen. 

One  witness  only  was  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  indictment,  a  soldier  of  the 


Twenty-fourth  Light  Dragoons  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  who  swore  to  the  admin- 
istration of  an  oath,  '*to  be  united  in 
brotherhood  to  pull  down  the  head  clergy 
and  half -pay  officers."  He,  upon  his  cross- 
examination,  said  that  the  obligation  had 
been  shown  and  read  to  him  in  a  small 
book  of  four  leaves,  which  he  had  read, 
and  would  know  again.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Irishmen  was  then  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
and  he  admitted  the  test  contained  in  it 
to  be  the  same  that  he  had  taken. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  was  examined 
and  cross-examined  by  the  Crown.  The 
sum  of  his  testimony  was,  that  this  So- 
ciety had  made  rapid  progress  through 
the  people  of  all  religions,  ranks,  and 
classes ;  that  before  its  introduction  into 
that  country  the  most  horrible  religious 
persecutions  existed,  attended  with  mur- 
der and  extirpation ;  that  since  its  intro- 
duction these  atrocities  had  subsided,  as 
far  as  he  could  learn.  He  admitted  he 
had  heard  of  murders  laid  to  thdr  charge, 
but  could  hardly  believe  such  charges,  as 
he  conceived  them  incompatible  with  sny 
thing  he  ever  could  learn  of  the  principles 
or  consequences  of  their  institution. 

The  jailor  was  also  examined,  who  said 
that  fewer  persons  had  been  sent  to  him 
upon  charges  of  wrecking  and  robbing 
houses,  or  of  murder,  than  before,  snd 
that  he  understood  the  religious  parties 
began  to  agree  better  together  and  to 
fight  less. 

There  was  no  other  material  evidence. 
Mr.  Curran  spoke  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  in  defence  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. That  he  was  delighted  to  find, 
after  so  many  of  them  had  been  im- 
mured in  dungeons,  without  trial,  that 
at  length  the  subject  had  come  fairly 
before  the  world — and  that,  instead  of 
being  a  system  of  organized  treason  and 
murder,  it  proved  to  be  a  great  bond  of 
national  union,  founded  upon  the  most 
acknowledged  principle  of  law,  and  every 
sacred  obligation  due  to  our  country  and 
Creator. 

Mr.  Baron  George  gave  his  opinion  de- 
cidedly, that  the  obUgation  was,  under 
the  act  of  Parliament,  iliegal.  The  jury 
withdrew,  and  acquited  the  prisoners,  and 
thus  ended  the  Assizes  of  Armagh. 

The  "  Union  "  continued  to  recruit  its 
xiumbers  m  the  North;  but  with  still 
greater  secrecy,  and  the  country  rcmam- 
ing  perfectly  tranquil,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  outrages  of  magistrates  and 
military,  trade  somewhat  revived,  and 
most  people  seemed  to  be  returning  peace- 
fully to  their  ordinary  pursuits.  In  short, 
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tbe  United  Irish  of  Ulster  were  resolred 
not  to  rise  until  they  should  he  at  least  as- 
sured of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  three 
prorinces,  if  not  of  aid  from  France.  A 
report  of  the  **  Secret  Committee  "  of  the 
Commons,  made  this  summer,  congratu- 
lated the  country  upon  this  apparent  de- 
cline in  the  treasonable  spirit.  Such,  the 
Committee  stated,  had  been  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  the  **  measures  adopted  in 
the  year  1797  "—that  is,  of  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  searches  for  arms,  burnings 
of  houses,  and  slaughters  of  women  and 
children.  We  have  already  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  tranquillity  and 
good  order  of  the  North  arose  precisely 
from  the  spread  of  this  very*'  treason" 
which  the  Committee  pretended  to  regaid 
as  being  itself  the  only  disturbance.  This 
Committee  goes  on  to  report,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  treasony  apprehensive  lest 
the  enemy  might  be  discouraged  from  any 
further  plan  of  invasion  by  the  loyal  dis< 
position  manifested  throughout  Munster 
and  Connaught  on  their  former  attempt, 
determined  to  direct  all  their  exertions  to 
the  propagation  of  the  system  in  those 
provinces  which  hod  hitherto  been  but 
partially  infected.  With  this  view,  emis- 
saries were  sent  into  the  South  and  West 
in  great  numbers,  of  whose  success  in 
forming  new  societies  and  administering 
the  oa&s  of  the  Union  there  were,  in  the 
course  of  some  few  months,  but  too  evi- 
dent proofs  in  the  introduction  of  the 
same  disturbances  and  enormities  in  Mun- 
ster with  which  the  northern  province  had 
been  so  severely  visited. 

In  May,  1797,  although  numbers  had 
been  sworn  both  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
the  strength  of  the  organization,  exclusive 
of  Ulster,  lay  chiefly  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dub- 
lin, Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  the 
King's  County.  It  was  very  observable 
that  the  counties  in  which  Defenderism 
had  prevailed  easily  became  converts  to 
the  new  doctrines ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1797  the  usual  concomitants  of  this  species 
of  treason,  namely,  the  plundering  houses 
of  arms,  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  and  the 
murder  of  those  who  did  not  join  their 
party,  began  to  appear  m  the  midland 
counties. 

*'  In  order  to  engage  the  peasantry  in 
the  southern  counties,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  the  more 
eagerly  in  their  cause,  the  United  Irish- 
men found  it  expedient  in  urging  their 
general  principles,  to  dwell  wi£  peculiar 
energy  on  the  suf^tosed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes,  which  had  been  the  pretext  for  the 
old  Wkite  Bojf^  insurrections.  And  it  is 
observable  that,  in  addition  to  the  acts  of 


violence  usually  resorted  to  by  the  party 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  the 
ancient  practice  of  burning  the  com  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  against  tehom 
their  resentment  was  directed  was  revived, 
and  very  generally  practised  in  those 
counties. 

'*  With  a  view  to  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics,  and  to  turn  that  resent- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  the  party,  fabri- 
cated and  false  tests  were  represented  as 
having  been  taken  to  exterminate  Catholics, 
and  were  industriously  disseminated  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  treason  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Lednster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.  Reports  were  frequently  cir- 
culated amongst  the  ignorant  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion  that  large  bodies  of  mei> 
were  coming  to  put  them  to  death.  Thia 
fabrication,  however  extravagant 'and  ab- 
surd, was  one  among  the  many  wicked 
means  by  which  the  deluded  peasantry 
were  engaged  the  more  rapidly  and  deeply 
in  the  treason."  * 

So  far  the  Committee ;  and  this  docu- 
ment is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
legislative  slander  at  the  time,  and  of  his- 
tories written  by  ** loyal  men"  since. 
The  report  classes  under  the  same  head 
of  ** enormities"  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
and  the  murder  of  those  who  did  not  join 
their  party  It  is  true  the  United  Irish- 
men did  everywhere  get  pikes  forged,  but 
utterly  untrue  that  they  did  in  any  in- 
stance murder  any  one  for  not  joining 
them.  As  for  '*  burning  the  com  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  against  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed,"  it  is  tme 
that  the  *' supposed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes  "  and  of  church  rates  had  for  many 
years  been  the  occasion  of  such  acts  of 
outrage  against  tithe  proctors,  &c.,  but 
quite  untrae  that  outrages  of  this  kind, 
or  any  other  kind,  increased  when  the 
United  Irish  Societies  spread  into  the 
midland  and  southem  counties.  On  tho^ 
contrary,  they  diminished.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  strong  testimony  to  this-- 
effect  in  the  North ;  and  it  may  be  laid, 
down  as  universally  trae,  that  the  Irislr 
people,  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  or 
in  any  violent  political  excitement,  are- 
always  free  from  crime  to  a  most  ex- 
emplary extent ;  which  is  always  con- 
sidered an  alarming  symptom  by  thor- 
authorities. 

**  The  good  effects  of  the  United  Irishii 
system  in  the  commencement,"  says  Mikai 
Byrae,t  '*  were  soon  felt  and  seen  through- 

•  Plowden. 

4 The  ttzoelleiit,  efalvalnms  Miles  Byrne,  who  died 
r  in  1898,  a  Ch^f'de^BaUnaon  in  the  French  ser- 
▼ioe,  was  one  of  the  first  United  Irishmen  in  Wex- 
ford County.  His  Memoin,  edited  by  his  widow,  and 
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oat  the  Comities  of  Wexford,  Cailow,  and 
Wickiow,  which  were  the  parts  of  the 
couDtry  I  knew  best.  It  gaoe  the  fint 
aiarm  to  th§  Government;  thej  snspected 
somethiDg  extraordinaiy  was  going  on, 
finding  that  disputes,  fighting  at  fain 
and  other  places  of  public  meetiDg,  bad 
completely  ceased.  The  magistrates  soon 
perceived  this  change,  as  they  were  now 
seldom  called  on  to  grant  summons  or 
warrants  to  settle  disputes.  Drunkenness 
ceased  also ;  for  an  United  Irishman  to 
be  found  drunk  was  unknown  for  many 
months.  Such  was  the  sanctity 

of  our  cause."*  Even  Mr.  Plowden, 
though  an  enemy  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  ready  enough  to  call  them  mieeretmtt 
for  their  «'  treason,"  is  obliged  to  vindicate 
them  from  the  charges  of  encouraging  or 
favouring  other  kinds  of  crime.  But  it 
is  true,  that  if  it  be  an  '^enormity  "  to 
**  fabricate  pikes,"  they  were  guil^  of 
that  atrocity. 

So  much,  it  is  right  to  say,  in  vindica- 
tion of  as  pure,  gidlant,  and  self -sacri- 
ficing a  political  party  as  ever  appeared 
in  any  country  under  the  sun. 

As  for  the  last-cited  statement  in  the 
Committee's  report,  it  was  most  accu- 
rately true  that  large  bodies  of  men  were 
at  that  moment  **  coming  to  put  them 
(the  Catholics)  to  death."  Twelve  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  militia  regiments,  be- 
sides an  immense  force  of  the  regular 
army,  were  coming,  or  already  come,  for 
that  express  purpose ;  which  purpose  was 
also  carried  into  effect  upon  a  very  great 
scale.  And  it  was  most  natural,  therefore, 
that  those  Catholics  should  be  urged  to 
unite  for  their  own  defence  with  those  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  objects  of  the 
same  conspiracy ;  namely,  the  Socie^  of 
United  Irishmen. 

When  this  monstrous  report  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
-was  naturally  some  debate.    Mr.  Fletcher 

published  In  New  York  and  la  Paris  In  1868,  form 
vne  of  tho  most  viduable  docaments  for  the  history 
of  his  time,  and  the  insurrection  in  Wexford. 

*The  question  at  one  time  mnch  agitated— 

whether  the  United  Irishmen,  or  any  of  them,  did 

■  or  did  not  theoretically  hold  tyrannicide,  that  is, 

political  assnssination,  to  be  lawful,  is  nothing  to  the 

gnrpose ;  it  is  enough  to  Icnow  they  never  practised 
,  and  their  leaders  professed  their  abhorrence  of  it. 
.  Singular  to  say,  the  only  United  Irishman  who  ever 
by  any  wrlilug  of  his,  gave  even  a  pretext  for  such 
an  imputation,  was  the  gentle  poet  who  sings  **  The 
Lores  of  the  Angels,'*  and  "  The  last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." A  letter  of  his,  when  a  student  in  Trinity 
College,  signed  Sophister,  contains  some  rhetoric  <if 
that  sort ;  and  resolutions  written  by  him  and  off  en  d 
. in  one  of  the  U.I  Clubs  in  College,  were  tho  chiif 
oocasion  of  Ix>rd  Clare's  oelebrated  Vitiiation  to 
the  UnivcrKity;  but  Lord  Clare  hfansdf  admitted 
that  tho  rcHoluviou  advlahig  t/ftxinHicittt  had  boon 
^ected. 


said,  tiiat  if  coercive  measures  were  to  be 
pursued,  the  whole  countiy  must  be  co- 
erced, for  the  spirit  of  insurrection  had 
pervaded  ereiy  part  of  it. 

Mr.  IC  Beresf ord  ordered  the  clerk  to 
take  down  these  words,  and  the  galleiy 
was  instantly  cleared.  When  strangers 
were  again  admitted,  the  debate  on  the 
address  still  oontinoeid,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  BL  J.  C.  Beresford  thought  himself 
called  on  to  defend  the  Secret  Conunittee 
against  an  assertion  which  had  fallen  from 
^.  Fletcher  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
The  assertion  was,  in  substance,  that  he 
feared  the  people  would  be  led  to  look  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  as  fabricated 
rather  to  justify  the  past  measures  of 
Qovemnent  than  to  state  facts. 

One  statement,  however,  in  the  report 
was  true — that  during  this  summer  the 
United  Irish  system  did  strike  vigorous 
roots  in  all  the  Counties  of  Leinster,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Kilkenny,  It  has  hem 
affirmed  that  Wexford,  which  soon  made 
the  most  formidable  figure  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, had  to  few  United  Irishmen  within 
its  bounds  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1797, 
as  not  to  be  counted  at  all  in  the  official 
returns  of  the  organized  counties  in  Feb- 
ruary; and  it  is  probable  that  as  the 
peasantrj  of  Wexford  were  comparatively 
comfortable  and  thrifty,  and  lived  on  good 
terms  with  their  landlords,  there  was  less 
disposition  to  rush  into  insurrectionary 
organizations  at  first.  Yet  Miles  Byrne, 
who  was  himself  sworn  in  an  United 
Irishman  in  the  summer  of  1797,  tells  us : 
"Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  almost 
every  one  had  taken  the  test."  He  adds  : 
"  We  soon  organized  parochial  and  baron- 
ial meetings,  and  named  delegates  to 
correspond  with  the  county  members 
Robert  Graham,  of  Corcannon,  a  cousin 
my  mother's,  was  named  to  represent  the 
county  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dub- 
lin at  Oliver  Bond's."  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  Wexford,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Kildare,  Carlow,  Meath,  and 
Dublin,  were  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
completely  organized.  Miles  Byrne  says : 
*^  Nothing  could  exceed  the  readiness  and 
good  will  of  the  United  Irishmen  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  they  received  to 
procure  arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  and  perils  they 
underwent  in  purchasing  those  articles. 
Pikes  were  easily  had  at  this  time,  for  al- 
most every  blacksmith  was  a  United 
Irishman.  The  pike-blades  were  soon 
had,  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  procure 
poles  for  them ;  and  the  cutting  down  of 
young  ash  trees  for  that  purpose  awoke 
prreat  attention  and  caused  great  suspicion 
of  the  object  in  view."  It  is  certain,  how- 
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«fcr,  that  the  comity  of  Wexford  neither 
coffered  ao  miidi,  nor  was  so  ripe  for  in- 
MirrectioD,  «8  many  other  counties,  until 
after  the  Ist  of  April,  1798,  when  Lord 
Gaatlereagh's  '^  well  -  timed  measures  " 
were  taken.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  and  the  other  leaders 
were  eagerly  and  impatiently  awaiting 
news  of  approaching  suocoors  from 
France ;  keeping  the  people  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  letting  them  prepare  their 
arms  and  steel  their  hearts,  in  fall  view 
of  the  corpses  blackening  upon  many  a 
gibbet,  and  heads  impaled  <m  spikes  orer 
many  a  gaol  doorway,  for  the  crime  of 
•wearing  to  promote  the  union  of  Irish- 
men, in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people,*  and  de- 
liTeraaoe  from  their  savage  oppressors. 


CnAPTER  XXXL 
1797—1798. 

Wolfe  Tone's  Ke<:ntIationt  in  FhuMe  and  HoQand. — 
IiewtQi.>-Ezpedltion  of  Dutch  GoTerament  Des- 
tined for  Iraland.— Tone  at  the  Texel.— His  Jour- 
naL — ^Tome't  uneasiness  about  Admitting  Foreign 
Domiiiion  orer  Ireland. — MacNeren's  Memoir. — 
Diaeuwiuu  as  to  Proper  Point  for  a  Landing-.^ 
Torn  on  Board  the  Vi7heid.-~AdTer8e  Winds.— 
Bmgt  and  Impatience  ci  Tone.— Disastrous  Fate 
of  the  BaUrian  Expedition.— Camperdown. 

Thb  great  French  armament,  destined 
for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  which  had 
looked  in  at  BantryBay,  had  returned  to 
Brest,  without  so  much  loss  by  the  bad 
weather  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  without  having  met  a  single  British 
ship-of-war.  The  frigate  Fraternity, 
canying  General  Hoche  and  the  Admiral 
Morand  de  Galles,  arriyed  safely  at  La 

*  It  is  lig^t  to  bear  in  mind  throughout,  that  the 
original  test  of  the  United  Irish  Society,  which  bound 
them  to  unite  to  procure  fair  representation  of  all 
the  Irish  people  in  FarUament,  was  changed  in  I7.0G 
Into  an  engagement  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  fair  representation  of  all  the  people — 
dropping  the  words  **in  FarNameitt.'*  From  that 
time,  separatioD  and  a  Republican  Goremment  be- 
came tlM  fixed  objects  of  the  principal  leaders,  but 
not  tlie  avowed  ones  till  a  little  later,  when,  at  the 
eooduslon  of  every  meeting,  the  chairman  was 
obliged  to  inform  the  members  of  each  society, 
**tiiey  had  undertaken  no  light  matter,"  and  he 
was  dtreeted  to  aslc  every  delegate  present  what 
were  his  views  and  his  understanding  of  those  of  his 
society,  and  each  individual  was  expected  to  reply, 
*'  a  Republican  Government  and  a  separation  from 
EiotHaad.**'-'Fieee$  0/ Irish  Hiitorp.    Madden. 

All  this  waa,  of  course,  as  weU  known  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  members;  so  that  it  cannot 
in  candomr  be  said,  that  the  U.  I.  were  treated  as 
criminals  for  the  mere  fact  of  tmitittif — ^it  was  for 

'  hig  to  destroy  13ritf sh  dominion  in  Ireland,  u jU 
t  A  republic  in  Its  place. 


fiochelle  a  fortnight  after.  Hoche  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ^rmy 
of  the  Samfare  and  Meuse;  and  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  went  with  bim,  attached  to 
lus  personal  staff.  A  great  mutual  re- 
gard seems  to  hare  sprung  up  between 
the  young  General  and  his  gallant  Aide 
and  the  latter,  who  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  project  of  a  French  liberat- 
ing invasion  of  Ireland,  always  cherished 
the  hope  of  seeing  Hoche  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  On  the  lOch  of  March, 
he  writes  to  his  wife :  "  This  very  day  the 
Executive  Directory  has  ratified  the 
nomination  of  General  Hoche,  and  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Adjutant- 
General,  destined  for  the  Army  of  Sambre 
and  Meuse." 

In  the  end  of  May,  after  a  short 
stay  with  his  family,  who  had  arrived 
in  France,  we  find  him  at  Cologne, 
at  the  headquarters  of  that  army.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  John  Edward  Lew- 
ias,  already  mentioned  as  an  agent 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  had  arrived 
in  France,  empowered  to  treat  for  another 
expedition,  and  to  negotiate  a  loan.  When 
Lewins  arrived  in  Holland,  then  called 
the  **  Batavian  Republic,"  one  of  the  re- 
publics dependent  upon  France,  and  at 
war  with  England,  he  found  the  Govern- 
ment very  wdl  disposed  to  essay  this  bold 
enterprise  of  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  and 
to  risk  their  whole  navy  and  army  in  the 
effort.  An  extract  from  Tone's  journal 
will  now  afford  the  best  insight  into  the 
state  of  this  negotiation.  While  with 
General  Hoche,  at  his  Quartier  General^ 
at  Friedberg,  he  writes,  under  date  of 
June  12th,  1797?— 

**This  evening  the  General  called  me 
into  the  garden  and  told  me  he  had  some 
good  news  for  me.  He  then  asked,  *  Did 
I  know  one  Lewins  ?'  I  answered  I  did, 
perfectly  well,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  patriotism.  '  Well,'  said 
he,  *  he  is  at  Neuwied,  waiting  to  see  you ; 
you  must  set  off  to-morrow  morning; 
when  you  join  him,  you  must  go  together 
to  Treves,  and  wait  for  further  orders/ 
The  next  morning  I  set  off,  and,  on  the 
14th,  in  the  evening  reached— 

*^Jun«  lithj  Ne^twied;  where  I  found 
Lewins  waiting  for  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  felt 
at  seeing  him.  I  gave  him  a  full  account 
of  all  my  labours,  and  of  everything  that 
had  happened  since  I  have  been  in  France^ 
and  he  informed  me,  in  return,  of  every- 
thing of  consequence  relating  to  Ireland, 
and  especially  to  my  friends  now  in  jeop- 
ardy there. 

**  Ji«n«  17<A,  Treves ;  where  we  arrived  on 
the  17th.    What  is  most  material  is,  tha( 
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lie  it  sent  hero  by  tlio  KxecatiTe  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  People  of  Ireland, 
to  solicit,  on  their  part,  the  aaaistance  in 
troops,  arms,  and  money,  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  assert 
their  liberty;  the  organization  of  the 
people  is  complete,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  the  point  d'appui.  His  instroctions 
are  to  apply  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
At  Hamburgh,  wherehe  passed  almost  two 
months,  he  met  a  Senor  Nara,  an  officer 
of  rank  in  the  Spanish  navy,  sent  thither 
i^  the  Prince  of  Peace,  on  some  mission  of 
consequence ;  he  opened  himself  to  Nava, 
who  wrote  off,  in  consequence,  to  his  court, 
and  receired  an  answer,  general,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  farourable; 
a  circumstance  which  augurs  well  is, 
that  in  forty  days  from  the  date  of 
Kava's  letter  he  received  the  answer, 
which  is  less  time  than  he  ever  knew  a 
courier  to  arrive  in,  and  shows  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  Spanish  Minister.  Lewins' 
instructions  axe  to  demand  of  Spain 
X500,000  sterling,  and  80,000  stand  of 
arras.  At  Treves,  on  the  19th,  Dalton, 
the  General's  Aide-de-Camp,  come  ex- 
press with  orders  for  us  to  return  to — 

**  June  2l8tf  CobUntz ;  where  we  arrived 
on  the  21st,  and  met  General  Hochc.  He 
told  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  Lewins,  he  had  sent  off  Simons,  one  of 
his  Adjutant -Generals,  who  was  of  our 
late  expedition,  in  order  to  press  the 
Executive  Directory  and  Minister  of  the 
Marine ;  that  he  had  also  sent  copies  of 
all  the  necessary  papers,  including  espe- 
cially those  lately  prepared  by  Lewins, 
with  his  own  observations,  enforcing 
them  in  the  strongest  manner;  that  he 
had  just  received  the  answers  of  all  par- 
ties, which  were  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire ;  but  that  the  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine was  absolutely  for  making  the  expe- 
dition on  a  grand  scale,  for  which  two 
months,  at  the  very  least,  would  still  be 
necessary ;  to  which  I,  knowing  Brest  of 
old,  and  that  two  months,  in  the  language 
of  the  Marine,  meant  four  at  least,  if  not 
five  or  six,  remarked  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  exertion  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  state  of  mutiny  and  absolute  disor- 
ganization in  which  the  English  navy  is 
at  this  moment,  in  which  Lewins  heartily 
concurred ;  and  we  both  observed  that  it 
was  not  a  strong  military  forct  that  we 
wanted  at  this  moment,  but  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  troops  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  nayaxL  de  armee,  and  protect  the 
people  in  their  first  assembling ;  adding, 
that  5,000  men  sent  now,  when  the  thing 
was  feasible,  would  be  far  better  than 
25,000  in  three  months,  when  perhaps  we 
might  find  ourselves  again  blocked  up  in 


Brest  Harbour;  and  I  besought  the  Gene- 
ral to  remember  that  the  mutiny  aboard 
the  English  fleet  would  most  certainly  be 
soon  quelled,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  that  if  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  arrive  in  Ireland  before  that 
took  place,  I  looked  upon  it  as  morally 
certain  that,  by  proper  means,  we  might 
gain  over  the  seamen,  who  have  already 
spoken  of  steering  the  fleet  into  the 
Irish  harbour,  and  so  settle  the  business, 
perhaps  without  striking  a  blow.  We  both 
pressed  these  and  such  other  arguments 
as  occured,  in  the  best  manner  we  were 
able ;  to  which  General  Hoche  replied,  he 
saw  everything  precisely  in  the  same  light 
we  did,  and  that  he  would  act  accordingly, 
and  press  the  Directory  and  Minister  of 
the  Marine  in  the  strongest  manner.  He 
showed  Lewins  Simons'  letter,  which  con- 
tained the  assurance  of  the  Directory 
Hhat  they  would  make  no  peace  with 
England  wherein  the  interests  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  fully  discussed  agreeably  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country.* 
This  is  a  very  strong  declaration,  and  has 
most  probably  been  produced  by  a  demand 
made  by  Lewins  in  his  memorial,  ^  that 
the  French  Government  should  make  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  that 
all  the  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Ireland,  and  the  people  left  at  full 
liberty  to  declare  whether  they  wished  to 
continue  the  connection  with  England  or 
not'  General  Hoche  then  told  us  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  British 
negotiator,  for  that  the  Directory  were 
determined  to  make  no  peace  but  on  con- 
ditions which  would  put  it  oat  of  the 
power  of  England  longer  to  arrogate  to 
herself  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
dictate  her  laws  to  aU  the  maritime 
powers.  He  added  that  preparations  were 
making  also  in  Holland  for  an  expedition, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  would  com- 
municate to  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  desired  us  to  attend  him 
to— 

"  June  24M,  Cologne;  for  which  place  we 
set  off ;  arrived  the  24  th. 

**  June  2oih, — At  nine  o'clock  at  night 
the  General  sent  us  a  letter  ^m  General 
Daendels,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  everything  was  in  the 
greatest  forwardness,  and  would  be  ready 
in  a  very  few  days ;  that  the  army  and 
the  navy  were  in  the  best  possible  spirits; 
that  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(the  Directory  per  interim  of  the  Batavian 
Republic^  desired  most  earnestly  to  see 
him  witnout  loss  of  time,  in  order  to 
to  make  the  definite  arrangements ;  and 
especially  they  prayed  him  to  bring  with 
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lum  the  deputy  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  Daendels  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  his  letter.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  waited  on  the  General,  whom  I 
found  in  his  bed  in  the  Court  Imperiale, 
and  received  his  orders  to  set  off  with 
Lewins  without  loss  of  time,  and  attend 
him  at— 

**  June  27th,  the  Hagtu ;  where  we  arrived 
accordinfrlj,  having  travelled  day  and 
night.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
Comedie,  where  we  met  the  General  in  a 
sort  of  public  incognito ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  combed  the  powder  out  of  his  hair, 
and  was  in  a  plain  regimental  frock. 
After  the  play,  we  followed  him  to  his 
lodgings  at  the  Lion  d'or,  where  he  gave 
us  a  f  iSl  detail  of  what  was  preparing  in 
Holland.  He  began  by  telling  us  that 
the  Dutch  Governor-General  Daendels 
and  Admiral  Dewinter  were  sincerely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  effectuate  some- 
thing striking  to  rescue  their  country 
from  that  state  of  oblivion  and  decadence 
into  which  it  had  fallen ;  that  by  the  most 
indefatigable  exertions  on  their  part,  they 
had  got  together,  at  the  Tezel,  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  or  ten  frigates, 
all  ready  for  sea,  and  in  the  highest  con- 
dition, that  they  intended  to  embark 
15,000  men,  the  whole  of  their  national 
troops,  3000  stand  of  arms,  80  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  money  for  their  pay,  and 
subsistence  for  three  months;  that  he 
had  the  best  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of 
all  parties,  and  of  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  General  and  Admiral,  but 
that  here  was  the  difSculty :  The  French 
Government  had  demanded  that  at  least 
fiOOO  French  troops,  the  elite  of  the  ar- 
my, should  be  embarked,  instead  of  a 
like  number  of  Dutch ;  in  which  case, 
if  the  demand  was  acceded  to,  he  would 
himself  take  the  command  of  the  united 
army,  and  set  out  for  the  Texel  directly ; 
but  that  the  Dutch  Government  made 
great  difficulties,  alleging  a  variety  of 
reasons,  of  which  some  were  good  ;  that 
they  said  the  French  troops  would  never 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  and  that,  in  that  case,  they  could 
not  pretend  to  enforce  it  on  their  own, 
without  making  unjust  distinctions,  and 
giving  a  reasonable  ground  for  jealoasy 
and  discontent  to  their  army ; '  but  the  fact 
is,'  said  Hoche,  *that  the  Committee, 
Daendels,  and  Dewinter,  are  anxious  that 
the  Batavian  Republic  should  have  the 
wholeglory  of  theexpedition,  if  it  succeeds ; 
they  feel  that  their  country  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  Europe,  and  they  are  risking  every- 
thing, even  to  their  last  stake— for  if  this 
fails  they  are  ruined— in  order  to  restore 
the  national  character.  The  demand  of  the 


French  Government  is  now  before  the 
Committee ;  if  it  is  acceded  to,  I  will  go 
myself,  and  at  all  events  I  will  present 
you  both  to  the  Committee ;  and  we  will 
probably  then  settle  the  matter  defini- 
tively.'   Both  Lewins  and  I  now  found 
ourselves  in    a   considerable   difficulty. 
On   the  one  side,  it  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  Hocho 
and  his  5000  grenadiers ;   on  the  other,  it 
was  most  unreasonable  to  propose  any- 
thing which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
Duteh  people,  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  making  unexampled  exertions  in  our 
favour,  and  risking,  as  Hoche  himself 
said,  their  last  ship  and  last  shilling  to 
emancipate  us.    I  cursed  and  swore  like 
a  dragoon ;  it  went  to  my  very  heart's 
blood  and  midriff  to  give  up  the  General 
and  our  brave  lads,  5000  of    whom  I 
would  prefer  to  any  10,000  in  Europe ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
the  Dutch  were  perfectly  reasonable  in 
the  desire  to  have  the  whole  reputation  of 
an  affair  prepared  and  arranged  entirely 
at  their  expense,  and  at  such  an  expense. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.    Lewins, 
however,  extricated  himself  and  me  with 
considerable  address.    After  stating  very 
well  our  difficulty,  he  asked  Hoche  whe- 
ther he  thought  that  Daendels   would 
serve  under  his  orders,  and,  if  he  ref  used, 
what  effect  that  might  have  on  the  Bata- 
vian troops?     I  will   never  forget  the 
magnanimity  of  Hoche  on  this  occasion* 
He  said  he  believed  Daendels  would  not^ 
and  therefore  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  withdraw  the  demand  with  regard 
to  the  French  troops,  and  leave  the  Dutch 
Goverment  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as 
they  thought  proper.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Hoche  has  a  devouring  pas- 
sion for  fame ;  that  his  great  object,  on 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  hia 
reputation,  is  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  England ;  that  he  has,  for  two  years,  in 
a  great  degree,  devoted  himself  to  our 
business,  and  made  the  greatest  exertions, 
including  our  memorable  expedition,  to 
emancipate  us ;  that  ho  sees,  at  last,  the 
business  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  an- 
other, and,  of  course,  all  the  glory  he  had 
promised  to  himself  ravished  from  him; 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  could,  by  a  word's  speak- 
ing, prevent  the  possibility  of  that  rival's 
moving  one  step,  and  find,  at  the  same 
time,  plausible  reasons  sufficient  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  I  confess  his  renouncing 
the  situation  which  he  might  command  is 
an  effort  of  very  great  virtue.    It  is  true 
he  is  doing  exactly  what  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  citizen  ought  to  do ;  he  is  pre- 
ferring the  interests  of  his  country  to  hia 
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own  piiTate  riewa — ^that,  howerer,  does 
not  prevent  my  regarding  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  with  great  adndration,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  This  important 
difflcoltj  being  removed,  after  a  good  deal 
of  general  disooorBe  on  onr  business,  we 
psjted  late,  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other,  and  luiviog  fixed  to  wait  on  the 
Committee  to*morrow  in  the  forenoon. 
ALL  refiections  made,  the  present  arrange- 
ment, if  it  has  its  dark,  has  its  bright 
sides  also,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

*'  JuM  28.— This  morning  at  ten,  Lewins 
and  I  went  with  General  Hoche  to  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  we 
found  sitting.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
members,  of  whom  I  do  not  know  all  the 
names,  together  with  Qeneral  Daendels. 
Those  whose  names  I  learned  were  citi- 
zens Hahn  (who  seemed  to  have  great  in- 
fluence among  them),  Bekker,  Van  Ley- 
den,  and  GrasTeldt.  General  Hoche  be- 
gan by  stating  extremely  well  the  history 
of  our  affairs  since  he  had  interested  him- 
self in  them ;  he  pressed,  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  we  could  wish,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  the  almost  certainty  of  suc- 
cess if  tliM  attempt  were  once  made,  and 
the  necessity  of  Attempting  it,  if  at  all, 
immediately*  It  was  citizen  Hahn  who 
replied  to  him.  He  said  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  find  the  measure  sanctioned  by  so 
high  an  opinion  as  that  of  General  Hoche; 
that  originally  the  object  of  the  Dutch 
Government  was  to  have  invaded  Eng- 
land in  order  to  have  operated  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  French  army,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  have  been  in  Iiteland;  that  cir- 
cumstances being  totally  changed  in  that 
regard,  they  had  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Government,  and  resolved  to  go 
into  Ireland ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
had  made  the  greatest  exertions,  and  had 
now  at  the  Texel  an  armament  of  16  sail 
of  the  line,  10  frigates,  15,000  troops  in 
the  best  condition,  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  pay  for  the  whole  three  months ;  but 
that  a  difficulty  had  been  raised  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Truget,  who 
wished  to  have  6000  French  troops, 
instead  of  so  many  Dutch,  to  be  disem- 
barked in  consequence.  That  this  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  risk,  inasmuch  as  the 
discipline  of  the  Dutch  navy  was  very 
severe,  and  such  as  the  French  troops 
would  probably  not  submit  to;  that,  in 
that  case,  they  could  not  pretend  to  en- 
force it  with  regard  to  their  own  troops, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  all  discipline.  This  was 
precisely  what  General  Hoche  told  us 
last  night.    He  immediately  replied  that. 


sudi  being  the  esse,  he  would  take  on 
himself  to  withdraw  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  satisfy  tiie  Directory  as  to 
the  justice  of  their  observations;  and 
that  he  hoped,  all  difficulty  on  that  head 
being  removed,  they  would  press  tiie  em- 
barkation without  a  moment's  delay.  It 
was  easy  to  see  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
on  all  Uieir  faces  at  this  declaration  of 
General  Hoche,  which  certainly  does  him 
the  greatest  honour.  General  Daendels, 
especially,  was  beyond  measure  delighted. 
The^  told  us  then  that  they  hoped  all 
would  be  ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  Haha 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  there 
was  an  English  squadron  which  appeared 
almost  every  day  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  it  was  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Brest  fieet  should,  if  possible, 
put  to  sea,  in  order  to  draw  off  at  least  a 
part  of  the  British  fleet,  because,  from 
the  position  of  the  Texel,  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  detail,  in 
sailing  out  of  the  port ;  and  even  if  they 
beat  tlie  enemy,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  proceed,  as  they  must  return  to  refit. 
To  this  General  Hoche  replied,  that  the 
French  fleet  could  not,  he  understood,  be 
ready  before  two  months,  which  put  it 
out  of  the  question;  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  refit,  he  observed 
that,  during  the  last  war,  the  British  and 
French  fieets  had  often  fought,  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  kept  the 
seas  after ;  all  that  was  necessary  being 
to  have  on  board  the  necessary  articles 
of  rechange ;  besides,  it  was  certainly  the 
business  of  the  Dutch  fieet  to  avoid  an 
action  by  all  possible  means.  General 
Daendels  observed  that  Admiral  Dewinter 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  measure 
himself  with  the  enemy,  but  we  all,  that 
is  to  say.  General  Hoche,  Lewins,  and 
myself,  cried  out  against  it,  his  only  busi- 
ness being  to  bring  his  convoy  safe  to  its 
destination.  A  member  of  the  committee, 
I  believe  it  was  Van  Leyden,  then  asked 
us,  siqiposing  everything  succeeded  to  our 
wish,  what  was  the  definite  object  of  the 
Irish  people.  To  which  we  replied  cate- 
goricsily,  that  it  was  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  England,  break  forever  the  con- 
nection now  existing  with  that  country, 
and  constitute  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people.  They  all  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  this  reply,  and  Van  Leyden 
observed  that  he  had  travelled  through 
Ireland,  and  to  judge  from  the  luxury  of 
the  ridi,  and  extreme  misery  of  the  poor, 
no  country  in  Europe  had  so  crying  a 
necessity  for  a  revolution.  To  which 
Lewins  and  I  replied,  as  is  most  religi- 
ously the  truth,  that  one  great  motive  of 
our  conduct  in  this  business,  was  the  oon- 
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Tiction  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  peai- 
andy,  and  the  determination,  if  possible, 
to  amend  it.  The  political  object  of  our 
Tisit  being  now  nearly  ascertained,  Hahn, 
in  the  name  of  the  Conunittee^  obserred 
that  he  hoped  either  Lewins  or  I  would 
be  of  the  expedition.  To  which  Hoche 
replied,  '  that  I  was  ready  to  go,'  and  he 
made  the  offer,  on  my  part,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  It 
was  then  fixed  that  I  should  set  off  for 
the  army  of  Sambre  et  Mease  for  my 
trunk,  and  espcKaally  for  my  papers,  and 
that  Lewins  ehookl  remain  at  the  Hague, 
at  the  orders  of  the  Committee,  nntU  my 
return,  which  might  be  seven  or  eight 
days.  The  meeting  then  broke  up.  We 
could  not  possibly  desire  to  find  greater 
attention  to  us,  personally,  or,  which  was 
far  more  important,  greater  ceal  and 
anxiety  to  forward  this  expedition,  in 
which  the  Datdi  Goremment  has  thrown 
itself  *  a  corps  perdtu*  They  yenture  no 
lees  than  the  whole  of  their  army  and 
nary.  As  Hoche  expressed  it,  *  they  are 
like  a  man  stripped  to  his  breeches,  who 
has  one  shilling  left,  which  he  throws  in 
the  lottery,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled 
to  buy  a  coat." 

The  mntations  of  history  are  sometimes 
strange.  Here,  in  1797,  we  find  the  Dutch 
nation  preparing  for  a  grand  national 
effort  to  liberate  and  redeem  the  very 
same  people  whom  a  century  before  it 
had  so  powerfully  contributed,  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  its  *'  Dutch  Blues," 
to  hurl  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  this 
very  England  which  the  Dutch  Bepublic 
was  now  so  eager  to  orerthrow. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  justice  to 
the  Irish  agents  both  in  Holland  and  in 
France,  that  they  never  contemplated 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  Ire- 
land, such  as  might  snbdne  the  country  to 
hold  it  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  France, 
like  the  Ligurian  or  Cisalpine  Republic. 
The  "  Secret  Committee,'*  already  so  often 
cited,  which  had  under  examination 
Messrs.  £mmet,  MacNeven,  and  O'Con- 
nor, admit  this  fact.  *'It  appeared  to 
the  Committee  that  the  Executive  of  the 
Union,  though  desirous  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance in  men,  arms,  and  money,  yet 
were  averse  to  a  greater  force  being  sent 
than  might  enaUe  them  to  subyerc  the 
Government  and  retain  the  power  of  the 
country  in  their  own  hands ;  but  that  the 
French  showed  a  decided  disinclination  at 
all  times  to  send  any  force  to  Ireland,  ex- 
cept such  as  from  its  magnitude  might 
not  only  give  than  the  hopess  of  conquer- 
ing the  khigdom,  but  of  retaining  it  siter- 
wards  as  a  French  conquest,  and  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  all  the  plunder  and  oppres- 


sions which  other  nations,  subdued  or  de- 
ceived by  that  nation,  had  experienced.** 
In  Tone's  journal,  under  date  of  1st  of 
July,  occurs  a  passage  showing  how  ear- 
nestly that  true  Irishman  deprecated  a 
French  conquest  of  his  country :  *'  I  then 
took  occasion  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
had  weii^ed  very  much  upon  my  mind^ 
I  mean  the  degree  of  influence  which  the 
French  might  be  disposed  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  in  Ireland,  and  which  I  had 
great  reason  to  fear  would  be  greater  than 
we  might  choose  to  allow  them.  In  the 
Gazette  of  that  day,  there  was  a  procla- 
mation of  Buonaparte's,  addressed  to  the 
Gk>vemmeut  of  Genoa,  which  I  thought 
most  grossly  improper  and  indecent  as 
toodiing  on  the  in<Uspensable  rights  of 
the  people.  I  read  tl^  most  obnoxioua 
passages  to  Hoche,  and  obseryed  that, 
if  Buonaparte  conunanded  in  Ireland, 
and  were  to  jmblish  there  so  indiscreet  a 
proclamation,  it  would  have  a  most  ruin- 
ous effect;  that  in  Italy  such  dictation 
might  pass,  but  never  in  Ireland,  where 
we  understood  our  rights  too  well  to  sub* 
mit  to  it  Hoche  answered  me, '  I  under- 
stand you,  but  you  may  be  at  ease  in  that 
respect ;  Buonaparte  has  been  my  scholar, 
but  he  shall  never  be  my  master.' " 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  for- 
tunes of  this  second  grand  expedition 
bound  for  Ireland,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  those  Irishmen  who  had 
studied  the  subject  with  regard  to  a  point 
then  extremely  interesting,  and  which 
may  again  become  interesting  in  the 
course  of  human  events— namely,  the 
most  advisable  or  convenient  harbours  of 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  a  landing  hostile 
to  England.  "[Dus  question  is  treated  at 
length  in  a  memoir,  which  was,  during 
this  same  summer,  intrusted  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven, and  was  by  him  carried  over  to 
France,  in  order  that  no  such  blunder 
might  again  be  made  as  the  approach 
to  the  desolate  mountainous  coasts  of 
Bear  and  Bantry.  This  memoir,  singular 
to  relate,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  British 
Government;  but  certainly  not  through 
any  treachery  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven, who  was  a  most  excellent  man ; 
but  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeven 
tell  us,  in  their  memoirs,  that  on  thdr 
examination  before  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lords  the  next  year,  they  were 
astonished  beyond  measure  to  see  the 
very  original  of  that  memoir  lying  on  the 
table— so  perfect  was  the  spy  system  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  main- 
tained by  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
Secret  Service  money." 

The  account  which  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee has  given  us  of  that  memoir  is  aa 
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follows:— The  next  communication  of 
consequence  was  in  June,  1797,  when  an 
accredited  person  went  from  hence  to 
communicate  with  the  French  Directory 
by  their  desire;  he  went  by  Hamburg, 
where  he  saw  the  French  Minister,  who 
had  made  some  difficulty  about  granting 
a  passport,  and  demanded  a  memorial, 
wluch  was  written  by  the  accredited 
person,  and  given  to  the  French  Minister 
under  the  impression  that  the  passport 
was  not  to  be  granted. 

The  memoir  was  written  in  English,  and 
contained  the  objects  of  his  mission  ac- 
cording to  tibe  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Executive.  It  began 
by  stating  that  the  appearance  of  the 
French  in  Bantry  Bay,  had  encouraged 
the  least  confident  of  the  Irish  in  the  hope 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England  with 
the  assistance  of  France ;  that  the  event 
of  that  expedition  had  proved  the  facility 
of  invading  Ireland  ;  that  in  the  event  of 
a  second  expedition,  if  the  object  were  to 
take  Cork,  Oyster  Haven  would  be  the 
best  place  of  debarkation ;  that  the  per- 
son who  had  been  before  accredited  was 
instructed  to  point  out  Oyster  Haven  as 
the  best  place  of  debarkation;  and  it 
stated  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken,  by  throwing  up  works  at  Bantry, 
Fermoy,  and  Mallow.  It  further  stated, 
that  the  system  of  the  United  Irishmen 
had  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  and  that  Bandon  was  become  a 
second  Belfast ;  that  the  system  had  made 
great  progress  in  other  counties,  and  that 
the  people  were  now  well  inclined  to  assist 
the  French ;  that  150,000  United  Irishmen 
were  organized  and  enrolled  in  Ulster,  a 
great  part  of  them  regimented,  and  one- 
third  ready  to  march  out  of  the  province. 
It  detailed  the  number  of  the  King's  forces 
in  Ulster,  and  their  stations ;  recommended 
Loughswilly  as  a  place  of  debarkation  in 
the  North,  and  stated  that  the  people  in 
the  peninsula  of  Donegal  would  join  the 
French.  It  stated,  also,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  in  lK>ndonderry,  and  that 
one  regiment  which  made  a  joart  of  it  was 
supposed  to  be  disaffected.  It  mentioned 
Kiilybegs  also  as  a  good  place  of  debark- 
ation, and  stated  that  the  Counties  of 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan,  were 
amongst  the  best  affected  to  the  cause. 
In  case  of  a  landing  at  Kiilybegs,  it 
recommended  a  diversion  in  Sligo,  and 
stated,  that  a  force  of  10,000  United 
Irishmen  might  be  collected  to  fall  upon 
Enniskillen,  which  commanded  the  pass 
of  Lough  Erne ;  that  it  was  easy  to  enter 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  but  very  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it ;  that  the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Armagh,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and 


City  of  Dublin,  were  the  best  organized ; 
that  the  Catholic  priests  had  ceaaed  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
propagated  of  French  irreligion,  and  were 
well  affected  to  the  cause ;  that  some  of 
them  had  rendered  great  service  in  propa- 
gating with  discreet  zeal  the  system  of 
the  Union.  It  declared  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude 
to  France  for  the  part  which  she  took, 
and  also  to  Spain  for  the  interest  she  took 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  engaged  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Directory,  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  France  in  the 
expedition  which  had  failed,  and  of  another 
to  be  undertaken.  The  number  of  troopa 
demanded  was  a  force  not  exceeding: 
10,000,  and  not  less  than  5000  men.  It 
stated  that  a  brigade  of  English  artUlerj 
had  been  already  sent  over,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  would  probably  be 
sent  if  Ireland  were  attacked.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition, with  a  large  staff,  and  a  body 
of  engineers,  and  as  many  Irish  officers 
as  possible,  whose  fidelity  they  were 
asstu^  of  were  demanded  as  necessary 
to  accompany  the  expedition.  A  recom- 
mendation was  given  to  separate  the  Irish 
seamen  who  were  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  British,  supposing  they  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  liberate 
their  country.  It  further  recommended 
a  proclamation  to  be  published  by  the 
French  General,  on  his  arrival  there,  that 
the  French  came  as  allies  to  deliver  the 
country,  not  to  conquer  it ;  it  also  recom- 
mended to  Uie  Directory  to  make  the 
independence  of  Ireland  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  then 
pending;  and  stated  that  a  proceeding 
so  authentic  could  not  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented,  and  would  very  much 
encourage  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tained also  an  assurance,  that  the  Irish 
Militia  would  join  the  French  if  they 
landed  in  considerable  force.* 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  thcBatavian 
expedition  being  removed,  by  the  generous 
self-abnegation  of  Greneral  Hoche  (though 
his  heart  was  set  upon  this  service),  great 
activity  was  exerted  to  make  eveiything 
ready.  Tone  was  to  accompany  the 
Dutch  force,  with  the  same  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  French.  What  greatly 
increased  the  hopes  r.nd  spirits  of  Tone 
and  his  allies,  was  the  famous  **  Mutiny 

*  The  topographical  researchei  Into  the  capabili- 
tiei  of  harbours  for  iiiTaaloD,  muit  be  roach  facili- 
tated by  the  many  excellent  mapa  of  Ireland  pnb- 
Uahed  within  tiieee  laat  few  years;  some  of  which 
also  affwd  a  rery  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  inland.  At  the  period  spoken  of  in  the  text* 
the  best  map  of  Ireland  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Beau- 
moot,  a  very  useless  one  for  strategical  purposea. 
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of  the  Nore,"  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which 
threatened  for  a  few  weeks  to  disable 
completely'  the  naval  power  of  England. 
The  matiny,  however,  was  with  some 
difflcolty  quelled  by  some  sanguinary 
punishmentSy  and  also  hy  increasing  the 
paj  of  the  seamen ;  so  that  the  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  Fleet  was  ready  for  service 
again,  as  the  Dutch  soon  found  out  to  their 
cost.  On  the  4th  of  July,  we  find  Wolfe 
Tone  at  ibe  Hague,  ready  to  undertake 
his  duties.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Tone's  Journal : — 

"  Jufy  4th. — Instantly  on  my  arrival  I 
wiuted  on  General  Daendels,  whom  I 
found  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
Texel.  He  read  the  letter,  and  told  me 
everything  ahould  be  settled  with  regard 
to  my  rank,  and  that  I  should  receive  two 
months  pay  in  advance,  to  equip  me  for 
the  campaign.  His  reception  of  me  was 
extremely  friendly.  I  staid  with  Lewins, 
at  the  Hague,  three  or  four  days,  whilst 
my  regimentals,  &c.,  were  making  up, 
and  at  length,  all  being  ready,  we  parted, 
he  setting  off  for  Paris,  to  join  Qeneral 
Hoche,  and  I  for  the  Texel,  to  join 
General  Daendels. 

^'July  8<A.— Arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Texel,  and  went  immediately 
on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Vryheid, 
of  74  guns,  a  superb  vessel.  Found 
General  Daendels  aboard,  who  presented 
ine  to  Admiral  Dewinter,  who  commands 
the  expedition.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  with  hoth  one  and  the  other; 
there  is  a  frankness  and  candour  in  their 
manners  which  is  highly  interesting. 

^Jufy  lO^A.— I  have  been  boating  about 
the  fl^t,  and  aboard  several  of  the 
vessels ;  they  are  in  very  fine  condition, 
incomparably  better  than  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  and  I  learn  from  all  hands  that 
the  best  possible  spirit  reigns  in  both 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  commands  the  English  fleet  off  the 
Texel,  sent  in  yesterday  an  oflScer  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  apparently  with  a  let- 
ter, but  in  fact  to  reconnoitre  our  force. 
Dewinter  was  even  with  him ;  for  he  de- 
tamed  hia  messenger,  and  sent  back  the 
answer  by  an  officer  of  his  own,  with  in- 
Biructions  to  bring  back  an  exact  account 
of  Ae  force  of  the  enemy. 

**  Jir/y  lieA.— This  day  our  flag  of  truce 
'»  returned,  and  the  English  officer  re- 
leased. Duncan's  fleet  is  of  eleven  sail 
o!  the  line,  of  which  three  are  three- 
deckers." 

When  both  fleet  and  army  were  quite 
ready,  by  some  fatality  similar  to  that 
which  delayed  the  Brest  fleet  before,  the 
wind  set  in  steadily  in  an  adverse  direc- 


tion, and  so  continued  day  after  day,  week 
after  week.^  During  the  whole  of  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August  the  de- 
parture was  postponed ;  the  supplies  put 
on  board  the  fleet  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  cruised  outside,  had  been  reinforced 
considerably.  Changes  of  plan  were  pro- 
posed, and  England  or  Scotland  was  to  be 
the  object  of  the  attempt,  not  Ireland. 
When  Qeneral  Daendels  mentioned  these 
new  projects  to  Wolfe  Tone,  the  latter 
became  seriously  alarmed.  Hs  says  in  his 
journal :  ''  These  are,  most  certainly,  very 
strong  reasons,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
wind  gives  them  every  hour  fresh  weight. ' 
I  answered,  that  I  did  not  see  at  present 
any  solid  objection  to  propose  to  his  sys- 
tem ,  and  that  all  I  had  to  say,  was,  that 
if  the  Batavian  Republic  sent  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  Ireland,  I  was  ready  to 
make  one.  So  here  is  our  expedition  in  a 
hopeful  way.  It  is  most  terrible.  Twice^ 
within  nine  months,  has  England  been 
saved  by  the  wind.  It  seems  as  if  the  very 
elements  had  conspired  to  perpetuate  our 
slavery,  and  protect  the  Insolence  and  op- 
pression of  our  tyrants.  What  can  I  do 
at  ^s  moment?  Nothing.  The  people  of 
Ireland  will  now  lose  all  spirit  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  their  chiefs, 
and  Grod  only  knows  whether,  if  we  were 
even  able  to  effectuate  a  landing  with 
8000  men,  they  might  act  with  courage 
and  decision." 

In  the  interval  of  waiting  at  the  Texel, 
two  additional  agents  of  the  Irish  Union 
made  their  appearance  in  Holland.  Theso 
were  Tennant  and  Lowry ;  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  some 
effectual  aid,  either  from  France  or 
Holland.  They  put  themselves  at  once 
into  communication  with  Tone  and  Lew- 
ins.  Nothing  seemed  inmiediately  possi- 
ble in  that  direction,  at  least  until  after 
this  Dutch  armament  should  be  definitely 
given  up  i  and  l^e  Batavian  authorities 
were  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up.  Gene- 
ral Daendels  charged  Tone  with  a  mis 
sion  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  in  order  to  confer 

*  It  to  painfal  to  aee  how  Tone*!  fierr  spirit,  al  - 
ready  irritated  by  dlMpointment,  chafed  at  this 
cruel  delay.  Joly  17th,  he  aays  In  hto  diary:  **I 
hope  the  wind  w  lU  not  play  as  a  trick.  It  k  terribly 
foul  thto  evening.  Hang  it,  and  damn  it  for  me !  I 
am  in  a  rage,  which  to  truly  aatontohlng,  and  can  do 
nothing  lohelp  myaelf.    Weill  well! 

**Ju^  18/A.— The  wind  to  as  foul  a«  posifblethto 
morning;  it  cannot  be  wone.  Hell!  Helll  Hell! 
Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  lam  in  a  most  daTOBriog 
rage! 

••/iJyl9tA.— Wind  foul  itm.  Horrible!  Herrlble! 
Admiral  Dewinter  and  1  endeaTonr  to  pass  away  tha 
time,  playing  the  flute,  which  he  does  very  well : 
we  have  aome  good  duets,  and  that  to  Mma  nUaf.'* 
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with  General  Hoche ;  and  when  he  urired 
he  found  Hoche  dying.    He  writes  :^ 

*' September  18M  and  I9th,—My  fetat 
with  regard  to  General  Hoche  were  hat 
too  well  founded.  He  died  this  morning 
at  four  o'clock.  Hii  lungs  seemed  to  me 
quite  gone.  This  most  unfortunate  erent 
has  so  confounded  and  distressed  me  that 
I  know  not  what  to  4liink,  nor  what  will 
he  the  consequences.  Wrote  to  my  wife 
and  to  General  Daendels  instantlj." 

Tone  evidently  belieTed  that  Dewinter's 
Dutch  fleet  would  never  sail  at  all ; 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Hoche,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
iras  to  meet  his  wife  and  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  loss  which  the  Irish 
cause  in  France  sustained  in  the  death  of 
General  Hoche.  He  had  thoroughly  made 
that  cause  his  own,  through  his  warm 
admiration  for  his  Irish  aide,  as  well  as 
from  his  settled  conviction,  formed  on 
military  principles,  that  to  strike  Eng- 
land in  Ireland  is  the  sui^st  and  easiest 
way  to  destroy  her  power.  It  is  now 
known  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then 
the  rival  of  Uoche,  came  afterwards 
to  entertain  strongly  this  opinion  con- 
cerning Ireland,  although,  unfortunately, 
he  was  not  then  duly  impressed  with  its 
importance.  At  St.  Helena,  he  said  of 
Hoche,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  of 
French  generals;'*  and  that  if  he  had 
landed  in  Ireland  he  would  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  great  enterprise.  And  if  he 
had  but  lived  another  year,  his  influence 
might  hare  availed  to  direct  upon  the 
coast  of  Ireland  that  fine  fleet  and  army 
which  made  the  unavailing  and  disastrous 
invasion  of  Egypt. 

While  Tone  seems  to  have  abandoned 
every  hojw  of  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Batavian  Republic,  a  sudden  reso- 
lution was  taken  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  British  Com- 
mander quitted  his  station,  and  went  to 
Yarmouth  Roads  to  refit.  A  peremptory 
order  wasdespatched  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  Admiral  Dewinter  to  put  to  sea. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  October, 
Duncan,  having  made  great  haste,  came 
in  view  of  the  Dutch  fleet  near  the  coast 
of  Holland,  off  a  place  called  Camper- 
down.  The  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal 
in  number  of  ships,  but  the  English  were 
much  superior  in  weight  of  metal.  De- 
winter,  seeing  a  battle  inevitable,  engaged 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  After  a  bloody 
fig^t,  which  the  Dutch  sustained  with  an 
intrepidity  approaching  desperation.  De- 
winter's  ship  struck  a  sinking  wreck. 
Tea  Dutch  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  captured ;  Duncan  became  I 


Lord  Camperdown;   and  there   was  an 
end  of  Holland  as  a  great  naval  power. 

Thus  there  was,  and  continued  to  be, » 
strange  fatality  dooming  the  hopes  of  Ire- 
land in  foreign  aid  to  a  series  of  painful 
disappoiiitmentB.  There  were,  after  tiiis, 
two  more  expeditions,  on  a  small  scale, 
both  Frendi,  and  both  intended  to  aid  the 
Irish  insurrection.  As  for  the  ''Army 
of  England,"  iriiich  began  to  be  formed 
in  this  very  month  of  October,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  the  detail  of  that  opera- 
tion, as  it  was  really  never  intended  for 
England  at  all,  still  less  for  Ireland. 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. While  there  was  ap- 
parently busy  preparation  in  the  Channel 
ports  (tt  France,  Wolfe  Tone  was  in  the 
highest  spirits ;  and  had  several  interriews 
with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  who  seemed 
bent  at  last  upon  the  grand  enterprise  of 
going  strsight  to  London,  p«>mised  Tone 
that  he  should  be  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  requested  him  to  make  out  a  list 
of  the  leading  Irish  refugees  then  in 
Paris,  who  "would  all,"  he  said,  "be 
undoubtedly  employed."  So  passed  the 
winter  and  the  spring.  Two  passages 
from  Tone's  journal  will  tell  all  that  is 
needful  to  be  told  of  the  ArmA  d Angle- 
terre: — 

"ifoy  19M.— I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  our  expedition.  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Army  of 
England  is  at  this  moment  in  full  march 
back  to  the  Rhine;  Buonaparte  is  Qod 
knows  where,  and  the  clouds  seem  thick- 
ening more  and  more  in  Germany,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  Pitt  is  moving  heaven 
and  hell  to  embroil  matters,  and  divert 
the  storm  which  was  almost  ready  to  fall 
on  his  head. 

"  Matf  24M  and  25th,— It  is  certun  that 
Buonaparte  is  at  Toulon,  and  embarked 
since  th^  I4th ;  his  speech,  as  I  suspected, 
is  not  as  it  was  given  in  the  last  jonmala. 
The  genuine  one  I  read  to-day,  and  there 
are  two  sentences  in  it  which  puzzle  me 
completely.  In  the  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  address,  he  tells  the  troops  that 
they  form  a  wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  second,  towards  the  end,  he 
reminds  them  that  they  have  the  glory  of 
the  French  name  to  sustain  in  countries 
and  seas  the  most  distant.  What  doea 
that  mean?  Is  he  going,  after  all,  to 
India?  Will  he  make  a  short  cut  to 
London  by  way  of  Calcutta?  I  begin 
foully  to  suspect  it." 

In  fact,  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was 
already  at  sea;  Tone  remained  attached 
to  that  portion  of  the  "  Army  of  Eng- 
land" which  was  still  quartered  in  the 
North  of  France,  and  passed  his  time  be* 
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tween  Booen  and  HaTre;  Lewins  con- 
tiniied  to  xepresent  the  United  Irishmen 
at  Paris  with  great  tact  and  honesty. 
Bui  in  the  meantime  Lord  Castlereagfa 
had  already,  by  his  **  jndicions  measures," 
caused  the  premature  explosion  of  the 
insurrection  in  Ireland;  and  the  island 
was  now  ringing  with  the  combat  of 
Oularl  Hill  and  the  stonn  of  Enmscorthy . 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

1798. 

S|lea.>-Seci«t  Serrloe  Moaej^-PreM  Prosecntloo. 
— *•  Reawmber  Orr !"— -AooiMint  of  Orr. — Cunran'8 
SpMdi. — ^His  Deaaiption  of  Infonnen.— ArU  of 
GoranuiMiit. —  Sowing  Dbseniions.  —  Forged 
A— JTWtino  List. —  '* Union"  Declines.— Ad- 
drenw  ci  **  Loyaltjr."— Maynooth  Grant  En- 
larged.—Catholic  Biahopa  **  Loyal  "—Forcing  a 
**  Premature  Ezploeioo.**— Camden  and  Carhamp- 
too^ — OatTigea  on  the  People,  to  Force  Intorreo 
tion.— Teetimony  of  Lord  Moira. — Inqniry  De- 
manded in  Parliament — ^Repoleed  and  Defeated 
by  Clare  and  Castlereagh. — Inaoknoe  and  ITa- 
nmlted  Power  of  Miniaters. — General  Abererombie 
Betigns. — Remarkable  General  Order.— Pelham 
Qoita  Ireland.  —  Castlereagh'a  Secretary.  —  Tbe 
Heaaians*  Free  Qoartera. — Tbe  Ancient  Brltoca. 
—  Proclamation  of  Martial  Law.  —  Grattan'a 
Fletvre  of  tbe  Times.  — Horrible  Atrocitiea  In 
Wexford.— Uaasacrea. — ^Tbe  Orangemen.— Their 
Addreaa  of  Loyalty.— All  theae  Outrages  before 
any  Inmimclioii. 

DuKETO  all  the  time  of  these  negotiations 
in  France,  the  British  Groveniment  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  vrith  eveiy- 
Uiiog  the  United  Irishmen  were  doing  or 
contemplating,  by  means  of  great  multi 
tudes  of  spies;  many,  or  most  of  these 
spies  being  themselves  sworn  members  of 
the  United  Irish  Society ;  whose  business 
was  not  only  to  watch  and  report,  but 
also  to  niige  on  and  promote  the  prepara- 
tions for  insurrection,  and  who  were  duly 
paid  at  the  Castle  out  of  the  ''Secret 
Senrioe  Money.**^     The  system  of  not 

•  Dr.  Xadden  has  proenred  and  published  the 
•eoDonts  of  this  important  branch  of  tbe  pnbUc 
senioe  for  1797-8.  These  spies  were  of  all  grades 
ef  society,  and  their  fanctions  were  very  various. 
Some,  Hke  Bevnol^  and  Armstrong,  men  of  edaca- 
tkm  and  position,  were  to  associate  with  the  leaders, 
and  cany  all  their  secrets  to  the  Castle ;  others, 
IDm  James  0*Brien,  were  to  foment  treasons  in 
pnbUc  hooses,  and  swear  away  at  assizes  the 
Ihres  of  those  who  trusted  them.  The  record  is  a 
Tery  oBrious  one;  and  It  may  be  acme  aatisfaction 
to  us,  that  if  our  country  has  been  always  bought 
and  aoU  for  money,  we  can  at  leaat  ezamhie  and 
cheek  the  aeeonnta,  and  estimate  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  money  Talne  of  a  traitor  (or  **  loyal 
man*^,  aooording  to  his  talents  and  opportunities. 
Vor  seventy  years  past,  it  has  cost  the  treasury 
hesrihr  to  purdiase  "  loyal  men'*  In  Irelsad,  from 
BajBoUsdswntoHsgk. 


merdy  paying  informers  for  information, 
but  hiring  them  beforehand  to  join  illegal 
societies,  and  there  recommend  and  urge 
forward  the  boldest  and  most  illegal 
counsels,  in  order  to  betray  their  trusting 
confederates,  is  a  system  pecutiar  to  the 
British  GoTemment  in  Ireland ;  and  not 
parallelled  in  atrocity  and  baseness  by 
anything  known  to  us  in  the  functions 
of  a  French  or  Austrian  police.  During 
the  whole  year  1797  this  «<  battalion 
of  testimony**  was  in  a  state  of  high 
organization  and  eBB^eney ;  and  greatly 
aided  in  causing  the  insurrection  to  burst 
out  at  the  rery  day  and  hour  when  the 
Castle  wished  for  it.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  recount  all  the  oppressions 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
goaded  the  people  at  last  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  desperate  resistance ;  but  the 
case  of  Orr  is  too  remarkable  and  notori- 
ous to  be  passed  over. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  Preas  newspaper  in  1798,  for  seditious 
libel  on  Lord  Camden's  Gtovemment,  con- 
tained in  certain  letters  which  appeared 
in  that  paper  in  the  latter  part  of  1797. 
Tlie  subject  matter  of  the  libel  in  the 
PresSf  signed  MABCUs(for  the  publication 
of  which  the  printer  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Government),  was  the  refusal  of  Loid 
Camden  to  extend  mercy  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  William  Orr,  of  respecta- 
bility, and  remarkable  for  his  popularity, 
who  had  been  capitally  convicted  at  Car- 
rickfergus  of  administering  the  oath  of 
the  United  Irishmen'9  Society,  and  was 
the  first  person  who  had  bc«n  so  con- 
victed. Poems  were  written,  sermons 
were  preached;  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  after  supper  still  stronger  speeches 
were  made,  of  no  ordinary  vehemence, 
about  the  fate  of  Orr  and  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Camden,  which  certainly,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  was 
bad,  or  rather  stupidly  base  and  odiously 
unjust. 

The  scribes  of  the  United  Irishmen 
wrote  up  the  memory  of  the  man  whom 
Camden  had  allowed  to  be  executed  with 
a  full  knowle<lge  of  the  foul  means  taken 
to  obtain  a  conviction,  officially  conveyed 
to  him  by  persons  every  way  worthy  of 
credit  and  of  undoubted  loyalty. 

The  evident  object  of  the  efforts  to 
make  this  cry,  "  Eemember  Orr,**  stir  up 
the  people  to  rebellion,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—that object  was  to  single  out  an 
individual  case  of  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  and  to  turn  that  sjnmpathy  to  the 
account  of  the  cause.  Orr's  case  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  that 
period,  a  few  extraordinary  features  of 
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iniquity  and  of  injustice.  He  was  a 
noted,  active,  and  popular  countiy  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen. 
He  was  executed  on  account  of  the  noto- 
riety of  that  circumstance,  not  on  account 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  eridenoe  or  the 
justice  of  the  conviction  that  was  obtained 
against  him ;  for  the  crown  witness, 
Wheatly,  immediately  after  the  trial, 
acknowledged  that  ho  had  perjured  him- 
self ;  and  some  of  the  jury  came  forward 
likewise  and  admitted  that  they  were 
drunk  when  they  gave  their  verdict ;  and 
these  facts,  duly  deposed  to  and  attested, 
were  laid  before  the  viceroy,  Lord  Cam- 
den, by  Sir  John  Macartney,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  caused  Orr  to  be  arrested, 
and  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  told,  when 
he  found  the  practices  that  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  used  every  effort,  though  fruit- 
lessly, to  move  Lord  Camden  to  save  the 
prisoner. 

William  Orr,  of  Ferranshane,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  was  charged  with 
administering  the  United  Irishman's  oath, 
in  his  own  house,  to  a  soldier  of  the  name 
of  Wheatly.  He  was  the  first  person 
indicted  under  the  act  which  made  that 
offence  a  capital  felony  (36  Geo.  lU.) 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  the  proprietor 
of  a  bleach-green.  James  Hope,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  informed  Dr. 
I^iadden,  *'that  William  Orr  was  not 
actually  the  person  who  administered  the 
oath  to  the  soldier..  The  person  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  was  Wm.  M'Keever, 
a  delegate  from  the  city  of  Derry  to  the 
Provincial  Committee,  who  afterwards 
made  his  escape  to  America.'* 

In  a  letter  of  Miss  M'Cracken,  dated 
27th  of  September,  1797,  addressed  to  her 
brother,  then  in  Kilmainham  JaU,  is 
found  the  following  reference  to  the  re- 
cent trial  of  Orr:— ''Orr's  trial  has 
clearly  proved  that  there  is  neither  jus- 
tice nor  mercy  to  be  expected.  Even  the 
greatest  aristocrats  here  join  in  lamenting 
his  fate ;  but  his  greatness  of  mind  renders 
him  an  object  of  envy  and  of  admiration 
rather  than  of  compassion.  I  am  told 
that  his  wife  is  gone  with  a  letter  from 
Lady  Londonderry  to  her  brother  on  his 
behalf.  .  .  .  You  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  old  Archibald 
Thompson,  of  Cushendall,  was  foreman 
of  the  jury,  and  it  is  thought  will  lose  his 
•enses  if  Mr.  Orr's  sentence  is  carried 
into  execution,  as  he  appears  already  quite 
distracted  at  the  idea  of  a  person  being 
condemned  to  die  through  his  ignorance, 
as  it  seems  he  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  business  of  a  juryman.    However^  As  i 


held  out  Jwm  the  farenocm  till  aix  o*dode  in 
the  momina  of  the  day  following,  though* 
it  is  said,  he  was  b^ten,  and  threatened 
with  being  tertcked,  and  not  left  a  sixpence 
in  the  world,  on  his  refusing  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  Neither  would  Uiey 
let  him  taste  of  the  supper  and  the  drud: 
which  woe  sent  to  the  reet,  and  ofwhkk  thof 
partook  to  siicA  a  heastlj/  degrte.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wondered  at^ 
that  an  infirm  old  man  should  not  have 
sufficient  resolution  to  hold  out  against 
such  treatment. 

(Signed)      '«  Mabt  M^Cracuh." 

Orr  was  defended  by  Curran  and  Simp- 
son. The  judges  before  whom  he  wai 
tried  were  LoM  Telverton  and  Judge 
Chamberlaine.  The  jury  retired  at  sir 
in  the  evening  to  consider  their  vmSeL 
They  sat  up,  deliberating,  all  night,  and 
returned  into  court  at  six  the  following 
morning.  The  jury  inquired  if  they 
might  find  a  qualified  verdict  as  to  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  The  Judge  directed 
them  to  give  a  special  verdict  on  the 
general  issue.  They  retired  again,  and 
returned  shortly  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
prisoner  to  mercy.  Next  day,  Orr  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  when,  after  an 
unsuccessful  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
chiefiy  on  the  grounds  of  the  drunkeness 
of  the  jury,  which  Judge  Chamberlaine 
would  not  admit  of  bdng  made  *'the 
foundation  of  any  motion  to  the  Court," 
Yelverton  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
**  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  burst  into  tears." 
Orr  said,  pointing  to  the  jury,  '*  That  jury 
has  convicted  me  of  being  a  felon.  My 
own  heart  tells  me  that  their  convic- 
tion is  a  falsehood,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
felon.  If  they  have  found  me  guilty 
improperly,  it  is  worse  for  them  than  for 
me.  /  can  forgive  them.  I  wish  to  say 
only  one  word  more,  and  that  is,  to  declare 
on  this  awful  occasion,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  that  tlie  evidence  against  me  was 
grossly  perjured— grossly  and  wickedly 
perjured  I** 

The  witness,  Wheatly,  made  an  affidavit 
before  a  magistrate  acknowledging  his 
having  sworn  falsely  against  Orr.  Two 
of  the  jury  made  depositions,  setting  forth 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  give  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  their  opinion,  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Two  others 
made  statements  that  they  had  been 
menaced  by  the  other  Jurors  with  denun- 
ciations and  thewreckmgof  their  proper- 
ties, if  they  did  not  comply  with  tLeIr 
wishes. 

James  Orr,  in  the  I¥es»  Newspaper  of 
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the  28th  of  October,  1797,  published  a 
ttatement  respecting  his  interference, 
with  a  view  of  saving  his  brother's  life, 
to  the  following  effect :  **  He,  James  Orr, 
had  been  applied  to  by  many  gentlemen 
to  get  his  brother  William  to  make  a 
confession  of  his  guilt,  as  a  condition  on 
vhich  they  would  use  their  intei^t  to 
hare  his  life  spared.  The  high  sheriff, 
Mr.  Skeffington,  and  the  sovereign  of 
Belfast,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bristowe,  were 
among  the  number — the  former  under- 
taking to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  sign  a 
memorial  in  his  favour.  James  Orr  im- 
mediately went  to  his  brother,  and  the 
latter  indignantly  refused  to  make  any 
such  confession,  for  *  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with.' 
James  Orr  not  being  able  to  induce  him 
to  sign  it,  returned  to  Belfast  and  wrote 
out  a  confession,  similar  in  terms  to  that 
required  by  Skeffington  and  Bristowe,  and 
forced  his  brother's  name.  The  forged 
document  was  then  turned  to  the  account 
it  was  reqmred  for.  A  respite  had  been 
granted  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  brother 
was  made  instrumental  to  the  death  of 
the  prisoner.  The  shaken  verdict  of  the 
drunken  jury,  of  the  perjured  witness, 
was  not  suffered  to  preserve  the  prisoner. 
The  forged  testimony  of  his  guilt  was 
brought  against  him.  The  promises  under 
which  that  document  was  obtained  were 
forgotten,  and  thus  '  a  surreptitious  de- 
claration,' swindled  from  the  fears  of  an 
afflicted  family,  was  made  the  instrument 
to  intercept  the  stream  of  mercy,  and 
counteract  the  report  of  the  judge  (one  of 
the  judges,  namely,  Yelverton)  who  tried 
him."  Orr  was  executed  outside  of 
Carrickfergus,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1797,  in  his  thirty-flrst  year,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. 

The  act  of  James  Orr  might  have  led  the 
executive  into  error;  but  William  Orr 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  dated  the 
10th  of  October,  plainly  informing  his 
lordship  of  the  forgery  conmiitted  by  his 
brother,  and  that  the  confession  imputed 
to  him  ^was  base  and  false ;"  but  stating 
if  mercy  was  extended  to  him,  **he  should 
not  fail  to  entertain  the  most  dutiful  sense 
of  gratitude  for  such  an  act  of  justice  as 
well  as  mercy."  On  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution, the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carrickfergus  quitted  the  town,  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  fate  of  Orr. 

A  person  who  visited  Orr  previously  to 
his  trial,  speaks  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  address  as  highly  prepossessing.  His 
apparel  was  new  and  fashionable — there 
was  a  remarkable  neatness  in  his  attire. 
The  only  thing  approaching  the  foppery 


of  patriotism  was  a  narrow  piece  of 
green  ribbon  round  his  neck.  He  was 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  particularly 
well  made— in  fact,  his  person  was  » 
model  of  symmetry,  strength  and  grace- 
fulness. He  wore  his  hair  short  and  well 
powdered.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  frank  and  manly.  He  pos- 
sessed a  sound  understanding,  strong 
affections,  and  a  kindly  disposition.  In 
speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
ms  visitor,  who  remarked  that  the  Go* 
vemment  was  disposed  to  act  in  a  con* 
ciliatoiy  spirit  towards  the  country,  ho 
said ;  **  No,  no ;  you  nuiy  depend  upon  it 
that  there  is  some  system  laid  down 
which  has  for  its  object  murder  and  devastaf 
tion."  He  added,  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  the  Ca- 
tholics, "Irishmen  of  every  denomina- 
tion must  now  stand  or  fall  together." 

Thus  a  variety  of  depositions  establish- 
ing the  drunkenness  of  the  jury  and  the 
perjury  of  Wheatly  were  laid  before  the 
Lord-Lieutenant.  One  deposition  was  of 
the  Rev.  George  Macartney,  a  magistrate 
of  the  County  of  Antrim,  respecting 
Wheatly's  being  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Kemmis,  and  on  his  (Wheatly's)  coming 
into  court,  relating  to  Mr.  Macartney  his 
having  seen  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  £der,  whom  he  had  known 
elsewhere,  and  was  sure  he  was  brought 
there  to  invalidate  his  testimony.  An- 
other deposition  was  that  of  the  clergy- 
man referred  to,  stating  that  he  had  ac- 
companied a  brother  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
A.  Montgomery,  to  visit  a  sick  soldier, 
apparently  deranged,  named  Wheatly,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide ;  that  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Hueys, 
in  whose  house  he  then  was,  that  he  was 
in  Colonel  Durham's  regiment,  and  had 
committed  a  murder,  which  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  that  he  had 
been  instigated  to  give  false  evidence 
against  WUliam  Orr,  of  which  crime  he 
sincerely  repented.  A  similar  deposi- 
tion, before  ttord  O'Neil,  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Two  of  the  jury 
made  depositions  respecting  their  drunk- 
enness. Two  others  made  statements  of 
the  menaces  that  had  been  used  by  the 
other  jurors.  But  all  were  of  no  avail. 
Lord  Camden  was  deaf  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him.  All  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  will  not  wash  away  the  stain 
his  obduracy  on  this  occasion  has  left  on 
his  character.  Better  fifty  thousand  times 
for  his  fame  it  were,  if  he  had  never  seen 
Ireland.  The  fate  of  Orr  lies  heavy  on 
the  memory  of  Lord  Camden. 

The  friends  of  Earl  Camden  in  Tain 
seek  to  cast  the  reqK>nsibility  of  this  act 
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«i  bit  nibordiiiatei  in  the  Iiuh  Qorern- 
nent.  Tb^  taj  he  wm  a  passive  instni' 
awnt  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  pie- 
lOgatiTe  of  mercy,  howerer,  was  given  to 
him,  and  not  to  them.  On  the  26th  of 
October,  1797,  a  letter  addressed  to  Earl 
Camden  appearsd  in  the  /Veu,  aigned 
MABcns|,  ably  and  eloquently  written,  but 
nnqnestionably  libelloas,  conunenting  on 
the  conduct  of  his  lordship  in  this  case. 
Karens  used  these  words  in  reference  to 
it:  ''The  death  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  nation 
has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary and  savage  acts  that  has  disgraced 
the  laws.  Let  not  the  nation  be  told  that 
you  are  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others.  If  passive  you  be,  then  is  your 
office  a  shadow  indeed.  If  an  active  in 
strument,  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  did  not 
perform  the  duty  which  the  law  required 
of  you.  You  did  not  exercise  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy— that  mercy  which  the 
law  entrusted  to  you  for  the  safety  of  the 
subject.  Innocent,  it  appears,  he  was.  His 
blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  precedent  is 
awful.  .  .  .  Feasting  in  your  castle,  in 
the  midst  of  your  myrmidons  and  bishops, 
you  have  little  concerned  yourself  about 
the  expelled  and  miserable  cottager,  whose 
dwelling  at  the  moment  of  your  mirth 
was  in  flames,  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
suffering  violence  at  the  hands  of  some 
commissioned  ravager,  his  son  agonizing 
on  the  bayonet,  and  his  helpless  infants 
crying  in  vain  for  mercy.  These  are 
lamentations  that  disturb  not  the  hour  of 
carousal  or  intoxicated  counsels.  The 
constitution  has  reeled  to  its  centre— Jus- 
tice herself  is  not  only  blind,  but  drunk, 
and  deaf,  like  Festus,  to  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth. 

'*  Let  the  awful  execution  of  Mr.  Orr 
be  a  lesson  to  all  unthinking  jurors,  and 
let  them  cease  to  flatter  themselves  that 
any  interest,  recommendation  of  theirs 
and  of  the  presiding  judge,  can  stop  the 
course  of  carnage  which  sanguinary,  and, 
I  do  not  fear  to  say,  unconstitutional, 
laws  have  ordered  to  be  loosed.  Let  them 
remember  that,  like  Macbeth,  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  have  waded  so  far  in  blood 
that  they  find  it  easier  to  go  on  than  go 
back." 

Finnerty  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ^20,  and  to  give  security  for 
future  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Curran's  speech  in  defence  of  this 
printer,  Finnerty,  is  a  model  of  bold,  im- 
passioned and  indignant  pleading,  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  matched  since 
in  a  court  of  justice.  One  passage 
of  this  great  speech  rises  above  the 
immediate  case  of   the  orator's   client, 


and  gives  a  bold  and  tras  piotme  of 
the  policy  of  the  Qovemment  :*-"  The 
learned  connsel  has  asserted  that  the 
paper  which  he  prosecutes  (the  Preu) 
is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  mis- 
represent the  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
conduct  of  its  Qovemment.  Do  you 
not  therefore  discover  that  his  object  is 
to  procure  a  verdict  to  sanction  the  Par- 
liaments of  both  countries  in  refusing 
all  inquiry  into  your  grievances?  Let 
me  ask  you,  then,  are  you  prepared  to 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  that  those  mea- 
sures of  coercion  which  are  daily  prac- 
tised are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought 
to  be  continued?  It  is  not  upon  "Fin- 
nerty  you  are  dtting  in  judgment ;  bat 
you  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  say 
that  it  is  a  foul  proceeding  to  condemn  the 
Government  of  Ireland ;  that  it  is  a  foul 
act,  founded  in  foul  motives,  and  origin- 
ating in  falsehood  and  sedition;  that  it 
is  an  attack  upon  the  Government  under 
which  the  people  are  prosperous  anil, 
happy ;  that  justice  is  here  administcied 
with  mercy;  that  the  statements  muio 
in  Great  Britain  are  false— are  the  effu- 
sions of  party  and  of  discontent;  that  all 
is  mildness  and  tranquillity ;  that  ttiere 
are  no  burnings,  no  transportations ;  that 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  confla- 
grations; that  the  jails  are  not  crowded 
month  after  month,  from  which  prisoners 
are  taken  out,  not  for  trial,  but  for  em- 
barkation !  These  are  the  questions  upon 
which,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  decide. 
.  .  I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Orr  or  Mr.  Finnerty  that  your  verdict  is 
now  sought;  you  are  called  upon,  oa 
your  oaths,  to  say  that  the  Government 
is  wise  and  merciful ;  the  people  prosper- 
ous and  happy ;  that  military  law  ought 
to  be  continued;  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  the  statements  of  a  con-  i 
trary  import  by  your  advocates  in  either 
country  are  libellous  and  false.  I  tell  I 
you  these  are  the  questions ;  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the 
expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
munity who  know  the  country  as  well  as 
you  do.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  coull 
reconcile  with  such  a  verdict  the  jails, 
the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagra- 
tions, the  murders,  the  proclamations 
that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets, 
and  see  every  day  in  the  country?  What  | 
are  the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel  , 
himself,  circuit  after  circuit?  Merciful  I 
God  1  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  snd  j 
where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  in- 
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habitant  of  tKu  land?  Ton  may  find 
him,  perhaps,  in  jail,  the  only  place  of 
•ecority — I  had  ahnoit  said  of  ordinary 
habitation  I  If  you  do  not  And  him  there, 
you  may  see  him  flying  with  his  family 
from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling— 
lighted  to  his  dungeon  by  the  conflagra- 

•  tion  of  his  hovel ;  or  you  may  find  his 
bones  bleaching  on  the  green-fields  of  his 
country ;  or  you  may  find  him  tossing  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage 
than  his  persecutors,  that  drift  him  to  a 
retumless  distance  from  his  family  and 
his  home,  without  charge,  or  trial,  or  wen- 
tencB.*' 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  speak  of 
that  part  of  the  publication  under  trial, 
which  stated  that  informers  were  brought 
forward  by  hopes  of  remuneration^*' Is 
that,"  he  said,  ''a  foul  assertion?  Or 
will  you,  upon  your  oaths,  say  to  the 
sister  country  that  there  are  no  such 
abominable  instruments  of  destruction  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions 

'  of  Ireland?  Let  me  honestly  ask  you, 
what  do  yon  feel,  when  in  my  hearing— 
when  in  the  face  of  this  audience— you 
are  asked  to  give  a  rerdict  that  every 
man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know, 
by  the  testioaony  of  your  own  eyes,  to  be 
utterly  and  absolutely  false?  I  speak 
not  now  of  thepubiieproelamaiionfor  infor^ 
mers,  with  apromiae  ofotattM  ami  txtraMMr 
pant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  those  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  have  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock, 
and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory.  I 
speak  of  what  your  own  eyes  have  seen, 
day  alter  day,  during  the  progress  of  this 
commission,  while  you  attended  this  court 
— the  number  of  horrid  miscreants  who 
acknowledged,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they 
had  come  from  the  seat  of  Government — 
from  the  very  chambers  of  the  Castle 
(where  they  had  been  worked  upon  by  the 
fear  of  death  and  hope  of  compensation 
to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows), 
that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  the 
merciful  councils  of  this  Goverment  are 
holden  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a 
man  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester 
and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  witness. 
Is  this  a  picture  created  by  a  hag-ridden 
fancy,  or  is  it  a  fact?  Have  you  not 
seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that 
tomb,  make  his  appearance  upon  your 
table,  the  image  of  life  and  death,  and 
supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not 
marked,  when  be  entered,  how  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach? Have  you  not  seen  how  the 
bmnan  heart  bowed  to  the  awful  supre- 


macy of  his  power  in  the  undlssemUed 
homage  of  deferential  horror  ?  How  his 
glance,  like  the  lightening  of  heaven, 
seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, 
and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice 
warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 
death — a  death  which  no  innocence  can 
escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no 
antidote  prevent  I  There  was  an  antidote 
—a  juror's  oath ;  but  even  that  adaman- 
tine chain,  whidi  bound  the  integrity  of 
man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is 
solved  and  molten  in  the  breath  which 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  informer. 
Conscience  swings  from  her  moorings; 
the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  speaks 
what  his  soul  abhors,  and  consults  his 
own  safety  in  the  surrender  of  the 
victim— 

— >-  EC  qoflB  slbl  q«liq«0  timebaft, 
Uolat  in  miieri  eiltlum  ooDrena  tiilere. 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  justice,  even  as  the  Devil  has  been 
worshipped  by  pagans  and  savages— even 
so  in  thiiB  wicked  country  is  the  informer 
an  object  of  judicial  idolatry— even  so  is 
he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groans 
—even  so  is  he  placated  and  incensed  by 
the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of  human 
sacrifices." 

This  extraordinary  speech  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran is  not  given  here  ns  an  example  of 
rhetoric  In  fact  there  is  no  rhetoric  in 
it ;  his  description  is  but  a  faint  and  pale 
image  of  the  horrible  truth ;  and  the  in- 
former O'Brien  was  only  one  of  that 
immense  ^  battalion  of  testimony  "  which 
was  now  regularly  drilled  and  instructed 
at  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  Through  these 
foul  means  the  administration  was  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  designs,  the  force, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  United  Irishmen ; 
it  was  also  enabled,  by  the  same  means, 
to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
grand  English  policy  of  sowing  dissen- 
sions and  tMul  feeling  between  Catholics 
and  Dissenters.  On  one  side  were  the 
honest,  tolerant,  and  self-sacrificing  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Irish  Society  endea- 
vouring to  heal  the  animosities  of  ages, 
to  make  the  people  know  and  trust  one 
another  in  order  to  unite  for  the  common 
good  of  their  unhappy  country.  On  tho 
other  was  Mr.  Pitt,  ably  seconded  by^ 
Lord  Clare  and  by  Castlereagh,  and  their 
dreadful  army  of  spies  and  secret  emis- 
saries, carrying  all  over  the  country 
and  scattering  broadcast  mysterious  ru- 
mours of  intended  massacres  and  assas- 
sinations—industriously renewing  all  the 
old  stories  of  the  **  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  **  (which,  indeed,  were  never 
so  horrible  as  the  honors  of  the 
penal  laws).     A  paper  was  even  caze-  • 
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fully  circulated  purporting  to  contain  a 
printed  list  of  persons  marked  out  for  as- 
sassination. Lord  Moira,  in  his  place  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  produced 
this  document  in  debate,  describing  thus : 
**  He  held  now  in  his  hand  a  paper  printed, 
the  contents  of  which  were  too  shocking 
to  read ;  its  arowed  object  was  to  point 
out  innocent  men,  bj  name,  to  the  poniard 
of  assassins.  It  loaded  His  Majesty  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  reriled 
the  English  nation  with  every  term  of 
contumely,  affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
«Tery  Irishman  to  wrest  from  the  hands 
of  English  ruffians  the  property  which 
these  English  ruffians  had  wrested  from 
their  ancestors.'* 

That  this  pretended  list  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  Castle  emissaries, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  declared  that  he  believed 
the  list  to  be  a  genuine  programme  of  the 
^horrid  conspiracy*'  then  hatching  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Moira  said,  in  reply: 
**  As  to  the  paper  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  the  noble  Secretary  had 
.alluded,  concerning  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  marked  out  for  future  assassi- 
nation, he  confessed,  ke  suspected  it  to  be 
an  invention  to  justify  or  to  support  the  mea- 
.Mures  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  had  already  complained. 
He  suspected  this  the  more,  because  no 
printer  of  a  newspaper  could  have  hod  it 
from  any  authentic  source,  for  no  man 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  assassination 
-would  communicate  the  intention  of  him- 
self and  colleagues.  He  wished  to  speak 
of  assassins  as  he  felt,  with  the  greatest 
indignation  and  abhorence;  but  he  must 
also  add,  that  he  believed  that  they  origi- 
nated in  Ireland  from  private  malice  and 
revenge,  and  would  do  so  from  any  party 
that  happened  to  be  predominant,  while 
the  present  dreadful  system  continued. 
It  was  not  by  a  general  system  of  terror 
that  it  was  to  be  prevented." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  what 
fearful  use  could  be  made  of  ull  these 
bold  forgeries  and  wild  rumours  in  the 
hands  of  the  Castle  agents,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  Protestants,  create  ** alarm,** 
and  stop  the  good  work  of  Union,  From 
one  cause  or  another,  it  is  evident,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  the 
Union  rather  abated  than  increased.  One 
unequivocal  symptom  of  its  decline  was 
the  renovation  of  dissension  between  Dis- 
senters and  the  Catholics  in  the  North. 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  from  an  anony- 
mous acquaintance,  reports  that  most  of 
the  Presbyterians  separated  from  the 
Papists  in  the  year  1797;  some  from 
<*  principle,  some  because  they  doubted 


the  sincerity  of  persons  in  that  order; 
and  others,  foreseeing  that  the  plot  must 
fail  and  end  in  their  destruction,  took 
advantage  of  the  proclamation  of  the  17th 
of  May,  and  renounced  their  associates. 
Numbers  withdrew  because  they  doubted 
of  success  without  foreign  assistance. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  Counties  of  . 
Down  and  Antrim,  where  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  where  they  arc  warmly 
attached  to  the  Union  from  pure  re- 
publican principles,  thought  they  could 
succeed  without  the  Papists." 

Mr.  Plowden  bears  nearly  the  same 
testimony:    "Certain    it   is,"    says   he, 
**  that  the  Northern  Unionists  generally 
held  back  from  this  time;  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  were  originally  Scotch,  and  still 
retain  much  of  that  guarded  policy  which 
so  peculiarly  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain.    Some  barbarous  mur- 
ders in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  committed ;  but  they  do  not  ap^iear 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  members  of 
the  Union,    or  persons  in  any  manner 
connected  with  them.     By  the  report  of 
the  Secret   Committee,  it  appears  that 
from  the  summer  of  1797  the  disaifected 
entertained  no  serious  intention  of  hazard- 
ing an  effort  independent  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, until  the  middle  Of  March.  Their 
policy  was  to  risk  nothing  so  long  as  their 
party  was  gaining  strength.    Whatever 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Union's 
falling  off,  we  find  that  from  the  Autumu 
of  1797  the   Itoman   Catholics,  first  iu 
the  North,  and  afterwards  successively 
throughout  the  kingdom,  published  ad- 
dresses  and    resolutions    expressive  of 
their   horror   of  the  principles  of   the 
United  Irishmen,   and   pledging    them- 
selves to  be  loyal  and  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence and  support  of  the  King  and  Consti-       | 
tution.    The  northern  addresses  admitted       | 
the  fact,  and  lamented   that  many  of       < 
Catholic  body  had  been  seduced  into  the       ' 
Union,  and  they  deprecated  the  attempts        I 
which  were  made  to  create   dissension 
amongst  persons  of  different  religions. 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Dissenters.     If  addresses 
were  tests  of  loyalty,  Ills  Majesty  had  not 
more  loyal  subjects  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  Empire  than  the       , 
Irish  in  the  begmning  of  1798.    Scarcely 
a  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  scarcely 
a  dissenting  meeting-house,  from  wliich       I 
an  address  of   loyalty  was  not  issued,       | 
signed  by  the  priest  or  minister  of  the       | 
flock." 

The  Catholic  addresses  of  which  Mr. 
Plowden  speaks  were  chiefly  procured  by 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy,  who  were  much  relied  upon  (it      | 
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this  time,  as  veil  as  frequently  since,  to 
keep  tho  higher  classes  of  Catholics 
''loyal"  to  the  English  GoTemment. 
The  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  had 
been  incorporated  by  law  in  June,  1795, 
and  had  been  opened  in  the  following 
October  for  students.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time,  Catholic  young  men  could  be  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood  in  their  own 
country  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
death  or  transportation.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  which  had  amounted  to 
£8000,  was  increased  to  £10,000  in 
February,  1793,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary PeUiam,  who  undertook  in  this  de- 
bate to  reply  to  the  furious  and  foaming 
declamation  of  Dr.  Duigenan.  This  was 
a  great  step  in  the  way  of  conciliation ; 
and  it  is  further  certain  that  members  of 
the  Qoremment  deceived  the  Ca^olic 
bishops  by  implied  promises  to  complete 
the  emancipation  at  an  early  day.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Hussey,  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
in  a  pastoral  of  his  this  year,  assures  his 
flock  very  positively :  "  The  Popery  laws 
are  upon  the  eve  of  being  extinguished 
for  ever ;  and  may  no  wicked  hand  ever 
again  attempt  to  divide  this  land,  by 
iniaking  religious  distinctions  a  mask  to 
divide,  to  disturb,  to  oppress  it."  Thus 
the  bishops  and  most  of  the  clergy  were 
secured  to  the  English  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle—and  by  the  same 
treacheroos  artifice  bywhldi  they  were 
made  generally  favourable  to  the  legisla- 
tive **  Union  **  two  years  later,  namely, 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  speedy  eman- 
cipation. These  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
the  promises  were  broken,  and  the  Catho- 
lics suffered  under  all  their  disabilities  for 
thirty  years  longer. 

The  strength  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety then,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
North  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  In 
the  other  provinces  it  was,  however, 
growing  and  strengthening,  but  without 
occasioning  either  disorder  or  crime, 
rather,  indeed,  preventing  all  evil  of  that 
description.  This  state  of  things  began 
to  surprise  and  alarm  Mr.  Pitt,  who  found 
the  "conspiracy"  becoming  rather  too 
extensive  and  dangerous  for  his  purposes; 
for  a  moment  he  felt  he  might  possibly 
get  beyond  his  depth,  and  he  conceived 
the  necessity  of  forcing  a  premature  ex- 
plosion, by  which  he  might  excite  suf- 
ficient horror  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  his  purpose,  and  be  able  to  suppress 
the  conspiracy  in  the  bud,  which  might 
be  beyond  hia  power  should  it  arrive  at 
its  maturity. 

Individually,  Lord  Camden  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  country, 


but  he  was  made  a  cruel  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  will  of  his  own ;  so  that,  although  we 
are  assured  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  that 
he  was  personally  and  privately  a  most 
amiable  person,  his  name  will  idways  be 
pronounced  with  horror  and  execration  by 
Irishmen,  as  the  official  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  in  these  dreadful  years  of 
the  reign  of  terror. 

On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
that  period,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
design  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  effect  some  mysteri- 
ous measure  in  Ireland  was  now,  through 
the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Government,  beginning  to  developc  itself. 
The  seeds  of  insurrection  which  had 
manifested  themselves  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  were,  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  British  Government, 
rapidly  crushed ;  and,  bv  the  reports  of 
Parliament,  Lord  MelviUe  had  obtained 
and  published  prints  of  the  different  pikes 
manufactured  in  Scotland,  long  before 
that  weapon  had  been  manufactured  by 
the  Irish  peasantry.  But  in  Ireland, 
though  it  appeared  from  the  public  docu- 
ments that  Government  had  full  and 
accurate  information  of  the  Irish  United 
Societies,  and  that  their  leaders  and  chiefs 
were  well  known  to  the  British  Ministry, 
at  the  same  period,  and  by  the  samo 
means  that  England  and  Scotland  were 
kept  tranquil,  so  might  have  been  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  found  he  had  tem- 
porized to  the  extremity  of  prudence; 
the  disaffected  had  not  yet  appeared  as  a 
collected  army,  but,in  his  opinion  never- 
theless, prompt  and  decisive  measures  be- 
came absolutely  indispensable.  The  Earl 
of  Carhampton,  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland,  first  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  Mr.  Pitt's  inexplicable  proceedings. 
His  Lordship  had  but  little  military  ex- 
perience, but  he  was  a  man  of  courage^ 
and  decision,  ardent  and  obstinate ;  he  de- 
termined, Wright  or  wrong,  to  annihilate 
the  conspuracy.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  Government  he  had  commanded 
the  troops  that,  on  all  symptoms  of  in- 
surrectionaiy  movements,  they  should  act 
without  waiting  for  the  presence  of  any 
civil  power.  Martial  law  had  not  then 
been  proclaimed.  He  went,  therefore,  a 
length  which  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
ported ;  his  orders  were  countermanded 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey  the  Viceroy,  under  the  colour 
that  he  had  no  rank  in  the  army. 

Lord  Carhampton  found  that  the  troops 
in  the  garrison  of  Dublin  were  indoctrin- 
ated by  the  United  Irishmen ;  he,  there- 
fore, withdrew   them,    and  formed  two 
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dSfltinct  camps  on  the  soath  and  north, 
aome  miles  from  the  ca]ntal,  and  therehy, 
as  he  conceived,  prerented  all  interconrse 
of  the  army  with  the  disaffected  of  the 
metropolis.  Both  meastures  were  dis- 
approred  of  hy  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
whom  Lord  Carhampton  again  refused 
toohey. 

The  King's  sign  manual  was  at  length 
produred,  ordering  him  to  break  up  his 
camps  and  bring  back  the  garrison ;  this 
he  obeyed,  and  marched  the  troops  into 
Dublin  barracks.  "  He  then  resigned  his 
command,  and  publicly  declared  that  some 
deep  and  insidious  scheme  of  the  Minister 
was  in  agitation ;  for,  instead  of  suppress- 
ing, the  Irish  Government  was  obriously 
disposed  to  excite  an  insurrection. 

**  Mr.  Pitt  counted  on  the  expertness 
of  the  Lrish  Govemment  to  effect  a  pre- 
mature explosion.  Free  quarters  were 
now  ordered,  to  irritate  the  Irish  popula- 
tion; slow  tortures  were  inflicted  under 
the  pretence  of  forcing  confessions;  the 
people  were  goaded  and  driven  to  mad- 
ness."* 

General  Abcrcrombie,  who  succeeded  as 
Commander*in-Ghief,  was  not  permitted 
to  abate  these  enormities,  and  therefore 
resigned  with  disgust;  but  not  before 
deliberately  stating,  in  general  orders, 
that  the  army  placed  under  his  command, 
from  their  state  of  disorganization,  would 
soon  be  much  more  formidable  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies ;  and  that 
he  would  not  countenance  or  admit  free 
quarters. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen— the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Coigley,  and  others,  in  England. 

f^m  the  time  O'Connor  became  a 
member  of  the  Leinster  Directory  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  he  waa  the  foremost 
leader  in  their  affairs.  When  the  United 
Irishmen  solicited  the  intervention  of 
France  in  1796,  O'Connor  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  the  agent  of  the  French 
Directory.  He  and  Lord  Edward  had 
an  interview  subsequently  with  Hoche, 
aod  arranged  the  place  of  landing,  and 
consequent  military  operations. 

In  the  early  part  of  1796,  O'Connor 
had  been  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  **  vehemently  suspected  of  sundry 
treasons,"  rather  than  charged  with  any 
specific  crime  against  the  State.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months  he  was 
liberated.  In  February,  1798,  he  came 
to  England,  with  an  intention,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  of  proceeding  to  France, 
in  conjunction  with  John  Binns,  member 

•  Sir  Jonah  Bairington.  *'  BIse  sad  Fsll  of  the 
Iilsh  Mattoo.*' 


of  the  London  Coiresponding  Society, 
James  Coigley,  an  JnA  priest,  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Allen.  In  the 
latter  end  of  February  they  went  to  Mar- 
gate, intending  to  hire  a  small  vessel  to 
convey  them  to  France.  Some  circum- 
stances in  their  conduct,  however,  exciting 
suspicion,  they  were  all  apprehended,  and 
first  conunitted  prisoners  to  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  to  Maidstone  jail.  At 
Maidstone  they  were  tried  by  a  special 
commission  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May, 
and  all  of  them  acquitted,  except  Coigley, 
on  whom  had  been  found  a  paper,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  address  from  *Hhe 
Secret  Committee  of  England  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory  of  France.*'  Coigley 
was  condemned  and  executed ;  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  Binns,  after  their  acquit- 
tal, were  detained  on  another  charge  of 
treason  preferred  against  them.  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  O'Donnel,  an  act  had 
passed  the  Irish  Parliament  authorising 
grand  juries  to  present  any  newspaper 
containing  seditious  or  libellous  matter 
as  a  nuisance ;  and  also  authorising  the 
magistrates,  on  such  presentation,  to 
suppress  the  paper,  and  seize  and  destroy 
the  printing  materials,  &c.  The  paper 
called  The  Press  was,  therefore,  sup- 
pressed, and  some  of  its  principal  sup- 
porters taken  into  custody ;  but  no  dis- 
covery of  importance  resulted  from  this 
transaction. 

Durmg  the  first  three  months  of  1798 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  magis- 
trates, with  the  aid  of  the  troops  and 
yeomanry,  upon  the  simple  and  defence- 
less people  of  Leinster,  became  fearful 
and  notorious.  But,  painful  aa  must  be 
the  details  of  a  slow  and  uniform  agony 
of  a  whole  people,  there  can  be  no  history 
of  Ireland  in  which  such  details  do  not 
hold  a  conspicuous  place.  As  a  perfectly 
authentic  historical  document,  the  speech 
of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  in  the  British  House 
of  Peers  (not  one  statement  of  which  has 
ever  been  contradicted)  may  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  even  as  early  as  the  November 
of  1797.  Here  follows  an  extract :— ''  My 
lords,  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  the  most 
absurd,  as  well  aa  the  most  disgusting 
tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaned 
under.  I  have  been  myself  a  witness  of 
it  in  many  instances ;  I  have  seen  it  prac- 
tised and  unchecked ;  and  the  effects  that 
have  resulted  from  it  have  been  such  as  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships.  I  have 
said  that,  if  such  a  tyranny  be  persevered 
in,  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  discon- 
tent, and  even  hatred   to   the  English 
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1  hare  aeen  in  that  couDtiy  a 
marked  disUnction  made  between  the 
En^h  and  Irish.  I  have  seen  troope 
that  hare  been  sent  full  of  this  prejudice 
—that  erery  inhabitant  in  that  kingdom 
is  a  rebel  to  the  British  Goyernment.  I 
have  seen  the  most  wanton  insults  prac- 
tised upon  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions. I  have  seen  the  most  grieyous 
oppresaionB  exercised,  in  consequence  of 
a  presumption  that  the  person  who  was 
the  unfortunate  object  of  such  oppression 
was  in  hostilit7  to  the  Goyernment ;  and 
jet  that  baa  been  done  in  a  part  of  the 
country  as  quiet  and  as  free  from  disturb- 
ance as  the  city  of  London.  Who  states 
these  thihgs,  my  lords,  should,  I  know,  be 
prepared  with  proofs.  I  am  prjspared 
with  them.  Many  of  the  circumstances 
1  know  of  my  own  knowledge ;  others  I 
have  reoeiyed  fbom  such  channels  as  will 
not  permit  me  to  hesitate  one  moment  in 
giving  credit  to  them. 

**  His  lordship  then  obsenred  that,  from 
education  and  early  habits,  the  curfew  was 
eyer  considered  by  Britons  as  a  badge  of 
skyeiy  and  oppression.  It  then  was 
practised  in  Ireland  with  brutal  rigour. 
He  had  known  an  instance  where  a 
master  of  a  house  had  in  yain  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  candle  to  enable 
the  mother  to  administer  relief  to  her 
daughter  struggling  in  conyulsiye  fits. 
In  former  times,  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  Englishmen  to  hold  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedinga  of  the  inquisition  in  detestation. 
One  of  the  greatest  horrors  with  which  it 
Was  attended  was  that  the  person,  igno- 
rant of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  or  of 
his  accuser,  was  torn  from  his  family, 
inunured  in  a  prison,  and  in  the  most 
cruel  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  of  his 
confinement,  or  the  fate  which  awaited 
him.  To  this  injustice,  abhorred  by  Pro- 
testants in  the  practice  of  the  inquisition, 
were  ib»  people  of  Ireland  exposed.  Ail 
confidence,  all  security  were  taken  away. 
In  alluding  to  the  inquisition  he  had 
omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  character- 
istic features.  If  the  supposed  culprit 
lefused  to  acknowledge  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  he  was  put  to  the 
rack,  to  extort  confession  of  whateyer 
<irime  was  alleged  against  him  by  the 
pressure  of  torture.  The  same  proceed- 
ings had  been  introduced  in  Ireland. 
When  a  man  was  taken  up  on  suspicion 
he  was  put  to  the  torture;  nay,  if  he  were 
merely  accused  of  concealing  the  guilt  of 
another.  The  rack,  indeed,  was  not  at 
hand ;  but  the  punishment  of  picqucting 
was  in  practice,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  abolished  as  too  inhuman,  eyen  in 
the  dragoon  seryioe.  He  ha4  known  a 
1* 


man,  in  order  to  extort  confession  of  a 
supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  hit 
neighbours,  picqueted  tiU  he  actually 
f  ainted^-picqueted  a  second  time  till  he 
fainted  again,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
himself,  picqueted  a  third  time  till  he  once 
more  fainted ;  and  ail  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion! Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of 
torture.  Men  had  been  taken  and  hung  ^ 
up  till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threatened  with  a  repetition  of  the  cruel 
treatment  unless  they  made  confession  of 
the  imputed  guilt.  These  were  not  par- 
ticular acts  of  cruelty,  exercised  by  men 
abusing  the  power  committed  to  them» 
but  they  formed  a  part  of  our  system* 
They  were  notorious,  and  no  person  could 
say  who  would  be  the  next  yictim  of  this 
oppression  and  cruel^,  which  he  saw 
others  endure.  This,  however,  was  not 
all;  their  lordships,  no  doubt,  would 
recollect  the  famous  proclamation  issued 
by  a  military  commander  in  Ireland,  re- 
quiring the  people  to  give  up  their  arms. 
It  never  was  denied  that  this  prodamatioa 
wasilegal,  though  defended  on  some  sup- 
posed necessity ;  but  it  was  not  surprisinsp 
that  some  reluctance  had  been  shown  to 
comply  with  it  by  men  who  conceived  the 
Constitution  gave  them  a  right  to  keep 
arms  in  their  houses  for  their  own  d^ 
fence ;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nation in  being  called  upon  to  give  up 
their  right.  In  the  execution  of  the  order 
the  greatest  cruelties  had  been  committed. 
If  anyone  was  suspected  to  have  concealed 
weapons  of  defence,  his  house,  his  furni- 
ture, and  all  his  property  was  burnt ;  but 
this  was  not  alL  If  it  were  supposed  that 
any  district  had  not  surrendered  all  the 
arms  which  it  contained,  a  party  was  sent  , 
out  to  collect  the  number  at  which  it  waa 
rated ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  order» 
thirty  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
in  a  single  night.  Ofiicers  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  discretionally  the 
quantity  of  arms ;  and  upon  their  opin- 
ions these  fatal  consequences  followed. 
Many  such  cases  might  be  enumerated ; 
but,  from  prudential  motiyes,  he  wished 
to  draw  a  veil  over  more  aggravated 
facts  which  he  could  have  stated,  and 
which  he  was  willing  to  attest  before 
the  Privy  Council,  or  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  These  facts  were  well 
known  in  Ireland,  but  they  could  not 
be  made  public  through  the  channel  of 
the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  that  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishment  which  had 
been  practised  towards  the  Northern 
Star,  when  a  party  of  troops  in  open  day, 
and  in  a  town  where  the  General's  head- 
quarters were,  went  and  destroyed  all  the 
offlcea  and  property  belonging  to  tha( 
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paper.  It  wm  thus  aatlionticated  ac- 
counts were  euppreaaed." 

The  same  system  of  horrors  had  pro- 
ceeded, with  aggrayations  of  hrutalitj, 
from  November,  1797 ;  aud  it  was  in  Tain 
that  any  patriotic  Iriahman,  who  still 
attended  Parliament,  attempted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  procure  some  kind  of 
inquiry  into  the  necessity  for  all  this. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Castle;  and  Clare  and 
Castlereagh  bore  down  all  such  efforts  by 
the  moat  insolent  audacity  of  assertion. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
speech,  made  a  motion  that  a  committee 
anould  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  auggest  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind.  Lord  Caulfleld,  in  a 
maideu  apeech  of  much  ability,  aeconded 
the  motion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
whom  the  majority  of  the  House  went, 
Tehemently  opposed  it.  He  entered  into 
a  history  of  the  country  for  some  years 
back,  and  concluded  from  the  events  that 
the  United  Irishmen  were  not  men  who 
would  be  contented  or  conciliated  by  any 
measures  of  concesaion  abort  of  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  and  fraternity  with 
the  French  Republic ;  that  they  were  in 
open  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  only  to  be 
met  by  force.  He  reasoned  also  to  prove 
that  the  coercive  meaaurea  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  the  cangeguenees,  not  the 
causeB,  ofthediscontenta;  that  the  exceaaea 
charged  on  the  aoldiery  were  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  things, 
though  he  did  not  cease  to  lament  them ; 
and  he  also  contended  that  where  excesses 
had  taken  place  the  laws  were  open,  and 
able  to  punish  them. 

This  laat  aaaertion  of  his  lordship  about 
the  law,  was  well  known  by  every  man 
who  heard  him  to  be  simply  falae;  but 
not  more  falae  than  hia  assertion  that 
military  outragea  were  the  consequences, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  existing  troubles. 
But  being  sure  of  an  immenae  majority 
at  his  back,  he  could  aay  what  he  pleaaed. 
llie  reaoliition  offered  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Paraona  waa  negatived  by  an  immenae 
majority. 

It  waa  the  aame  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Moira,  after  vainly  trying  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land, came  over  to  make  a  last  effort 
with  those  of  Ireland.  He  made  a  speech 
very  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made 
at  Westminster,  and  reciting  the  same 
facts ;  ending  with  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dreaa  to  the  Viceroy.  Lord  Clare,  the 
Chancellor,  replied  in  the  aame  tone  of 
cool  and  daahing  insolence  which   had 


now  become  the  settled  and  preconcerted 
style  of  debate  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Castle. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,  after  paying  a 
just  compliment  to  the  character  of  the 
noble  earl,  attributed  to  his  residence  out 
of  his  own  country  his  ignorance  of  it. 
^*  He  asaerted  that  the  ayatem  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  a  system  o/coneiUation  ;  that 
in  no  place  had  the  experiment  been  ao 
fairly  tried  aa  in  Ireland ;  in  none  had  it 
ao  completely  failed." 

Lord  Moira'a  motion  waa  also  nega- 
tived, of  course ;  and  it  was  evident  Uiat, 
so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  the 
people  were  to  be  delivered  over  without 
reprieve  to  thepicquetinga  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  knotted  acourges  of  the  yeoman. 

Some  degree  of  colour  began  at  last  to 
be  given  to  the  conatant  atatementa  of 
Lord  Caatlereagh^that  the  country  was 
in  open  rebellion;  for  in  the  monUis  of 
February  and  March,  there  were  several 
tumultuous  asaemblagea  at  night;  their 
object  waa  to  aeardi  for  anna  ;  and  as- 
suredly no  people  ever  stood  in  more  deadly 
need  of  arms  than  the  Irish  people  then 
did.  On  one  day  in  March,  a  party  of 
mounted  men  even  entered  the  little  town 
of  Cahir,  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
open  day,  and  took  away  all  the  arms 
they  could  find  there.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  as  they  came,  without  com- 
mitting any  violence  or  outrage.^  Still 
there  was  not  that  general  insurrectionary 
movement  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  wait- 
ing ;  and  it  was  now,  therefore,  resolved 
to  give  another  turn  to  the  screw  of  coer- 
cion. It  was  in  the  month  of  April  that 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  after  two  or  three 
months'  experience  of  his  command,  when 
he  found  that  the  army  was  expected  to 
be  used  to  goad  the  people  to  despair, 
while  habits  of  marauding  and  '*frco 
quarters"  were  fast  destroying  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  themselves,  resigned 
his  post  as  Commander-in-Chi^.  His 
resignation  was  undoubtedly  caused,  as 
Lord  Carhampton*s  had  been,  by  his  dis- 
covery that  he  was  expected  to  act,  not 
for  the  repression  of  rebellion,  but  in 
order  to  excite  it.  Of  course,  his  militaiy 
habits  and  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  say  as  much,  nor  to  hint  at  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant; 

«Flowden,  ffid.  Review.  Thb  writer,  faideed, 
aHeges  that  the  peaaents  In  tboae  two  months 
**  committed  many  marders;'*  bat  thoagh  a 
Catholic  writer,  hIa  weU-known  political  prindplea 
make  him  alwayi  too  ready  to  cham  Crimea,  on 
very  donbtfnl  evldenoe,  upon  all  Catholica  who 
were  not  '*  loyal**  to  the  King  of  England.  He  doea 
not  nartlcalariis  any  of  theae  "many  maiden;** 
and  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairiy  doubted  that  there 
were  any  mordsia,  exeept,  penapa,  of  sBOOoadoBa^ 
'tttbe-proetor. 
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yet  the  first  pAragraph  of  his  famous 
**  General  Order'*  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
to  wholly  at  Tariance  with  the  plans  and 
polk7  of  the  Goyemment,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Sir  Balph  but  to  resign, 
and  aeek  some  more  hononrable  employ- 
ment for  his  sword.  The  General  Order 
is  as  follows  :— 

'^Adjutaht-Gbkeral's  Omcx, 
DuouN,  Feb.  26, 1798. 

["  General  Orders,'] 

"The  Tery  disgraceful  frequency  of 
eourts-martia],  and  the  many  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  king- 
dom, haying  too  unfortunately  proyed 
the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness, 
which  must  render  it  formidable  to  eyery 
one  but  the  enemy ;  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  from 
all  generals  commanding  districts  and 
brigades,  as  well  as  commanding  officers 
oi  regiments,  that  they  exert  themselves, 
snd  compel,  from  all  officers  under  their 
command,  the  strictest  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  discipline,  good 
order,  and  conduct  of  their  men ;  such  as 
may  restore  the  high  and  distinguished 
rqratation  the  British  troops  have  been 
accustmned  to  enjoy  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  becomes  necessary  to  recur, 
and  most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the 
standing  oilers  of  the  kingdom,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  they  direct 
military  assistance  to  be  given  at  the 
requisition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  posi- 
tively forbid  the  troops  to  act  (but  in 
ease  of  attack)  without  his  presence  and 
authority ;  and  the  most  clear  and  precise 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  party  for  this  purpose. 

**  The  utmost  prudence  and  precaution 
arc  also  to  be  used  in  granting  parties  to 
revenue  officers,  with  respect  to  the  person 
requiring  such  assistance  and  those  em- 
ployed on  the  duty ;  whenever  a  guard  is 
mounted,  patrols  must  be  frequently  out 
to  take  up  any  soldier  who  may  be  found 
out  of  his  quarters  after  his  hours. 

**A  very  culpable  remissness  having 
alto  appearod  on  the  part  of  officers  re- 
specting the  necessary  inspection  of  bar- 
xacks,  quarters,  messes,  &Cn  as  well  as 
attendance  at  roll-calls,  and  other  hours ; 
commanding  officers  must  enforce  the 
attention  of  those  under  their  command 
to  those  points,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions ;  for  all  which  the  strictest  respon- 
sibili^  will  be  expected  from  them. 

**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  discipline  of  the  dragoon  regiments 
should  be  minutely  attended  to,  for  the 
fadliftipg  ctf  which  the  Ckniimander*in- 


Chief  has  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  orderly  dragoons  on  himself,  and 
desires  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
by  any  general  or  commanding  officers 
but  on  military  and  indispensable  busi- 
ness. '^G.  HEWIT, 
*'  Adjutant-GeneraL 
**  Ltcut.-Gen.  Cbaio, 

"  Eastern  District  Barracks,  DuUinr 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Kalph  Aber- 
crombie  was  immediately  followed  by  th» 
departure  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham ;  who,, 
as  Afr.  Plowden  alleges,  also  disapproved 
of  the  new  plan  of  '*  prematurely  explod- 
ing  the  rebellion*'  by  the  simple  machinery 
of  goading  the  people  to  despair.  It  ia 
notorious  that  in  Ireland  the  active  Mi- 
nister, upon  whom  the  odium  or  merit  of 
the  Government  measures  personally  fell, 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. Through  his  mouth  did  His 
Excellency  speak  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  from  him  did  the  nation  expect  the 
reason,  and  upon  him  chiefly  rested  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  measures 
in  the  belief  of  the  public.  His  sentiments 
were,  of  course,  concluded  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  his 
voice  was  the  organ  of  His  Excellency. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Pelham,  however 
earnest  and  firm  he  had  been  in  opposing 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  which  two  questions  Earl 
Camden  had  avowedly  been  sent  to  op- 
pose, was  very  far  from  approving  the 
harsh  and  sanguinary  means  of  dragoon- 
ing the  people  which  had  been  for  some 
time  practised,  and  were  intended  to  be 
persevered  in.*     Ho  resolved,  therefore, 

*  We  do  not  desire  to  nae  stronger  Ungnage  than 
the  facts  will  worrmnt,  nor  to  ad^anoe,  wlthoat 
sufficient  anthority,  a^pilnst  any  Qoreniment  so 
atrocloas  a  charge  ss  that  of  resolTlng  to  goad  a 
people  into  insarrectloo.  In  order  to  make  a  pretext 
for  slaughtering  them  first,  and  depriving  their 
country  of  Its  national  existence  afterwards.  This 
system  at  this  time,  tIb.,  6th  April,  1798,  Mr. 
Urattan  has  thus  described:  **Here  we  percelva 
and  lament  the  effects  of  inveteracy,  conceived  by 
His  Majesty's  MlnUters  against  the  Irish.  '  Irri- 
table and  quellable,  devoted  to  snperstltion,  deaf  to 
law,  and  hostile  to  propert  v ;  *  snca  was  the  plctnrs 
which  at  diffe.'ent  times  his  Ministers  in  Ireland 
have  painted  of  his  people,  with  a  latent  view  to 
flatter  the  English  by  the  degredation  of  the  Irish, 
and  by  soch  sycophantship  and  malice,  they  hava 
persoaded  themselves  to  consider  their  fellow 
subjects  as  a  different  species  of  human  creature, 
fair  objects  of  religions  proscription  and  political 
tncapadtiea,  but  not  of  moral  relationship,  or  moral 
obligation;  aooonilngly,  they  hava  afforded  in- 
demnity for  the  rich,  and  new  pains  and  penalties 
for  the  people ;  they  have  given  felonious  descrip* 
tlons  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  have  easily 
persoaded  themselves  to  exerdse  f  elouloos  practices 
against  their  lives  and  properties;  they  hava 
become  aa  barbarooa  aa  their  svstem,  and  as 
savage  as  their  own  description  of  their  country- 
men and  their  oaualsi  and  now  U  leeou  they  hava 
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to  retire  from  a  eitnation  in  which  he  was 
under  the  neoeMity  of  giving  offidal  ooun- 
teoance  and  support  to  a  system  which  in 
principle  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  knew 
to  haye  been  extorted  from  the  Chief 
GoYemor,  whose  immediate  and  respon- 
sible agent  he  was  before  the  public. 
The  last  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  on 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons'  motion,  which  he 
opposed  in  a  manner  that  evidently  be- 
trayed the  uneasiness  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Pelham,  however,  did  not 
resign.  Indeed,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
and  other  authorities,  aSBrm  that  he 
only  went  to  England  on  account  of 
ill-health.  At  any  rate,  his  successor  in 
active  duty  (but  only  at  first  as  loam 
ienens)  was  Lord  Castlereagh— afterwards 
JjOTd  Londonderry— perhaps  the  ablest, 
and  certainly  the  worst,  man  who  ever 
"did  the  king's  business"  in  Lreland. 
He  was  not  gazetted  as  Secretary*  till  the 
next  year. 

Geuerai  Lake  was  placed  provisionally 
in  command  of  the  forces ;  and  the  way 
was  now  open  for  the  full  development  of 
the  bloody  conspiracy  of  the  Government 
Against  the  people.  There  was  now  con- 
centrated in  Ireland  a  force  of  at  least 
i;t:),000  men,  including  regular  troops, 
ICnglish  and  Scotch  fencible  regiments 
fend  Irish  militia.  But  even  this  was  not 
enough.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  now 
Secretary  announced  to  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  that  two  regiments  of  "  foreign 
troops'*  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland. 
These  were  the  Hessians,  German  mer- 
cenaries from  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
favourite  instruments  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  dragooning  any  refractory 
population. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  placed  under  martial  law  by  pro- 
clamation. It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
County  of  Wexford  had  been  proclaimed 
under  the  "  Insurrection  act ;"  and  **  from 
that  moment,"  says  Miles  Byrne,  **  every 
one  considered  himself  walking  on  a 
mine,  ready  to  be  blown  up ;  and  all 
sighed  for  orders  to  begin."  Orders 
were  at  once  issued  from  the  Castle 
that  the  military  should  proceed  at  their 
own  absolute  discretion  in  all  measures 

eraummioated  to  the  British  Minister,  at  oooa, 
iheir  dftletcrioas  maxima  and  their  fool  expressions, 
and  he  too  indulges  and  wantons  in  Tillslnons  dis- 
courses aipdnst  the  people  of  Ireland,  soondinir  the 
horrid  trumpet  of  cimafire  and  separation.  Thns 
the  langua|{e  of  the  Ministers  beoomes  an  enooor- 
•gement  to  the  anny  to  murder  the  Irish. 

*'  We  leare  these  scenes,  tliey  are  dreadful ;  a 
Ministry  in  league  with  the  abettors  of  the  Orange 
Boys  and  at  war  with  the  people ;  a  people  unable 
a  hearing  in  either  country,  while  tbe 


to  procure 
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which  any  officer  should  judge  needful 
for  suppressing  that  rebellion  which  did 
not  yet  exist,  but  which  it  was  fully  de- 
termined should  immediatdly  break  out. 
A  favourite  measure  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  the  svstem  of  **  free  quarters."  His 
brdship  knew  thoroughly  the  people  of 
his  country ;  and  was  aware  that  nothing 
could  so  certainly  and  promptly  goad 
them  into  desperate  resistance  as  the 
quartering  of  an  insolent  and  licentioas 
soldiery  in  their  houses  and  amongst  their 
families.  ♦'  Free  quarters,"  therefore,  were 
at  once  ordered ;  the  magistrates  of  the 
**  Ascendency  "  ^ere  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  whatever  they  should  think 
fit  to  do  against  the  people  should  be  con- 
sidered well  done.  They  had  already  (by 
the  *' Indemnity  Act")  carte  blaachey  at 
any  rate;  and  now,  under  the  new  im- 
pulsion given  by  the  new  Secretary,  they 
vied  with  one  another  in  atrocity.  In  the 
Coimties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Dublin,  Car- 
low,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  the  hozrors  of 
this  oppression  were  especially  grievous. 
The  good  Miles  Byrne,  every  word  of 
whose  narration  is  thoroughly  worthy  of 
implicit  trust,  says :  *'The  military  pUced 
on  free  quarters  with  the  inhabitants  were 
mostly  furnished  by  the  Ancient  Britons, 
a  cruel  regiment,  which  became  obnoxious 
from  the  many  outrages  they  committed, 
wherever  they  were  stationed;  being 
quartered  in  houses  where  the  men  had 
to  absent  themselves,  the  unfortunate 
females  who  remained  had  to  suffer  all 
sorts  of  brutality  from  these  ferodous 
monsters.  What  hardships,  what  calami- 
ties and  miseries  had  not  the  wretched 
people  to  suffer,  on  whom  were  let  loose 
such  a  body  of  soldiery  as  were  then  in 
Ireland  I"  /^ 

This  gallant  old  Miles  Byrne,  writing 
from  his  notes  sixty  years  afterwards  (he 
was  but  eighteen  years  old  in  1798),  thus 
details  some  few  of  the  scenes  which 
passed  in  his  county,  and  within  liis  own 
knowledge : — 

*<Many  of  the  low-bred  magistrates 
availed  themselves  of  the  martial  law  to 
prove  their  vast  devotion  to  Govemmeut, 
by  persecuting,  and  often  torturing,  the 
inoffensive  country  people.  Archibald 
Hamilton  Jacob  and  the  Enniscorthy 
Teomen  Cavalry  never  marched  out  of 
the  town  without  being  accompanied  by 
a  regular  executioner,  with  his  ropes,  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,  &c. 

'*Hawtry  White,  Solomon  Bichards, 
and  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  name  of 
Owens,  were  all  notorious  for  thebr  cruelty 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  the  latter  particu- 
lariy  so,  putting  on  pitdk  ci^s,  and  exer- 
cising ottiflr  toonenti.    To  tho  credit  of 
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some  of  his  Tictims,  trhen  the  vile  fellow 
himadf  was  in  theirpower,aiid  was  brought 
a  pritoner  to  the  inaurgeat  camp  at  Gorej, 
they  Boaght  no  other  revenge  than  that  of 
patting  a  pitch  cap  on  hinv  I  had  often 
difBcoltj  in  prerenting  the  others  who 
had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands,  from 
tearing  liim  to  pieces.  He,  in  the  end, 
escaped,  with  many  other  prisoners,  being 
escorted  and  guarded  by  men  who  did  not 
consider  that  revenue,  or  retaliation  of 
any  kind,  would  forwaord  the  sacred  cause 
they  were  embarked  in ;  particularly  as 
they  were  desirous  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  it  was  a  religious  war  they 
were  engaged  in.  Although  several  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men were  Protestants,  the  Orange  magis- 
trates did  all  they  could  to  spread  the 
bdief  that  the  Catholics  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  to  kill  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  give  weight  to  this 
opinion,  they  did  what  they  could  to  pro- 
voke the  unfortunate  people  to  commit 
outrages  and  reprisals,  by  killing  some 
and  burning  their  houses. 

'*  In  short,  the  state  of  the  country  pre- 
vious to  the  insurrection  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined, except  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
atrocities  of  every  description  committed 
by  the  military  and  the  Orangemen,  who 
were  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate,  defence- 
less population. 

**The  infamous  Hunter  Gowan*  now 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  his 
ferocious  propensity  of  murdering  his 
Catholic  neighbours  in  cold  blood.  When 
the  yeomanry  corps  was  first  formed,  he 
was  not  considered  sufKciently  respectable 
to  be  charged  with  the  command  of  one ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  he  soon  obtained  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  and  was  created  a  cap- 
tain, and  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
cavalry  corps;  in  a  short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  about  thirty  or  forty 
low  Orangemen,  badly  mounted ;  but  they 
soon  procured  better  horses  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  fanners,  who  were 
plundered  without  redress.  This  corps 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Mob ; 
their  first  campaign  was  to  arrest  all  the 
Catholic  blacksmiths,  and  to  burn  their 
houses.  Poor  William  Butter,  James 
Haydon,  and  Balton,  smiths  whom  we 
employed  to  shoe  our  horses  and  do 
other  work  for  many  years  before,  were 
condemned  to  be  transported,  according 
to  the  recent  law  enacted,  that  magis- 

*Tbls  Hunter  Gowtnhad  been  Horsewhipped  by 
one  of  the  Byniee,old  Qarrett  Byrne,  of  Bally- 
in«nn*.  MUet  Byrne  saye,  '*  Oowen  ixxtk  the  law 
of  Garret  Byrne,  and  ran  him  Into  great  ezpense." 
He  aoon,  however,  found  oat  eren  a  more  eifectaal 
BMtbod  of  having  his  revenge  upon  ftba  Byrnes.        | 


trates  upon  their  own  authority  could 
sentence  to  transportation.  But  the 
monster,  Himter  Gowan,  thinking  this 
kind  of  pnnishment  too  slight,  wished 
to  give  his  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
prove  they  were  staunch  blood-hounds. 
Poor  Garrett  Fennell,  who  had  jast  landed 
from  England,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see 
his  father  and  family,  was  met  by  this 
corps,  and  tied  by  his  two  hands  up  to  a 
tree;  they  then  stood  at  a  certain  distance 
and  each  man  lodged  the  contents  of  his 
carbine  in  the  body  of  poor  Fennell,  at 
their  captain's  command. 

**They  then  went  to  a  house  close  by,  ^ 
where  they  shot  James  Darcy,  a  poor  in- 
offensive man,  the  father  of  five  children. 
The  bodies  of  these  two  murdered  vic- 
tims were  waked  that  night  in  the  chiqiel 
of  Monaseed,  where  the  unhappy  women 
and  children  assembled  to  lament  their 
slaughtered  relatives.  This  chapel  was 
afterwards  burned.  Poor  EenneU  left  a 
young  widow  and  two  children.  Tiiis 
cruel  deed  took  place  on  the  road  between 
our  house  and  the  chapel.  The  day  af  ter* 
the  25th  of  May,  1798,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  our  place,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  deeds  took  place  that  was  ever 
recorded  in  Irish  history  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell.  Twenty-eight  fathers  of 
families,  prisoners,  were  shot  and  mas- 
sacred in  the  Ball  Alley  of  Carnew,j^ 
without  triaL  Mr  Cope,  the  Protestant 
minister,  was  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates who  presided  at  this  execution.  I 
knew  several  of  the  murdered  men;  par- 
ticularly Pat  Murphy,  of  Enockbrandon, 
at  whose  wedding  I  was  two  years  before  ; 
he  was  a  brave  and  most  worthy  man, 
and  much  esteemed.  William  Young,  a 
Protestant,  was  amongst  the  slaughtered. 

**A%  Dunlavin,  County  of  Wicklow, 
previous  to  the  rising,  thirty-four  men^ 
were  shot  without  any  trial ;  officers,  to 
their  disgrace,  presiding  and  sanctioning 
these  proceedings.  But  it  is  useless  to 
enumerate  or  continue  the  list  of  cruelties 
perpetrated;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
where  the  military  were  placed  on  free 
quarters,  and  where  all  kinds  of  crime 
were  committed,  the  people  were  not 
worse  off  than  those  living  where  no 
soldiers  were  quartered ;  for  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  inhabitants  were  generally 
called  to  their  doors,  and  shot  without 
ceremony;  their  houses  being  immedi- 
ately burned  or  plundered. 

**  This  was  the  miserable  state  our  part 
of  the  country  was  in  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1798.  All  weie  obliged  to  quit 
their  houses  and  hide  themselves  the  best 
way  th^  could.  Ned  Fennell,  Nidiolas 
Murphy,  and  I  agreed,  the  last  time  we 
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met,  preTious  to  the  iDsaxrection,  that 
throagh  the  means  of  our  female  friends 
we  should  do  everything  in  oar  power  to 
keep  the  people  from  desponding,  for  we 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long 
there  would  be  orders  receiyed  for  a 
general  rising  from  the  Directory.  We 
also  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  news 
from  Dublin,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
from  Arklow,  through  Phil  Neill  and 
young  Garrett  Graham,  of  that  town, 
both  of  them  yery  active  and  well  known 
to  the  principal  men  in  Dublin,  and 
through  them  and  Anthony  Ferry  we  ex- 
pected shortly  to  receive  instructions  for 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  under  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  I  was  daily  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  information  from  my  step-brother 
Kennedy  (at  Dublin),  and  on  this  account 
I  remained  as  long  as  I  could  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  place,  keeping 
away,  howeyer,  from  my  mother's  house ; 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  fields,  watching 
in  the  daytime  from  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  to  see  if  the  militaiy  or  yeomen 
were  approaching." 

It  was  a  needful  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  Goyemment  to  extend  and  en- 
courage the  Orange  societies,  and  to 
exasperate  them  against  their  Catholic 
neighbours.  Of  the  precise  connection 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Orange  lodges 
it  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  terms  and  extent.  It  is,  however, 
notorious  that,  while  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish Goverament  has  always  professed  to 
disapprove  the  sanguinary  principles  of 
the  Orangemen,  they  have  always  relied 
upon  that  body  in  seasons  of  threatened 
revolt,  as  a  willing  force  to  crush  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  even  so  late 
as  1848,  arms  were  secretly  issued  to  the 
lodges  from  Dublin  Castle.  We  have 
already  seen  Mr.  Grattan's  distinct  declar- 
ation that "  the  Ministry  was  in  league 
with  the  abettors  of  the  Orange  Boys,  and 
at  war  with  the  people."  lu  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  before  the 
Secret  Committee,  we  find  O'Connor  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  of  the  Goyem- 
ment in  these  terms  :— 

**  Finding  how  necessary  it  was  to  haye 
some  part  of  the  population  on  their  side, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  religious 
feuds,  and  set  an  organization  of  Pro- 
testants, whose  fanaticism  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  see  they  were  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  religion,  to  fight  for  a 

Solitical  usurpation  they  abhorred.  No 
oubt,  by  these  means  you  have  gained  a 
temporary  aid,  but  by  destroying  the 
organisation  of  the  Union,  and  exaspe- 
rating tihe  great  body  of  the  people^  you 


will  one  day  pay  dearly  for  the  aid  yoa 
have  derived  from  this  temporary  shift 

^  ContmtVtos. — Government  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Orange  system,  war  their 
extermination. 

^  O'Cbnaor.— Tou,  my  lord  (Castle- 
reagh),  from  the  station  you  fiU,  must  be 
sensible  that  the  exetnitive  of  any  country 
has  in  its  power  to  collect  a  yast  mass  of 
information,  and  you  must  know  from  the 
secret  nature  and  the  zeal  of  the  Union, 
that  its  executive  must  have  the  most 
minute  information  of  every  act  of  the 
Irish  Government  As  one  of  the  execu- 
tiye,  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  expended 
throughout  the  nation  in  endeavourmg  to 
extend  the  Orange  system,  and  that  the 
oath  of  extermination  was  administered. 
When  these  facts  are  coupled,  not  only 
with  general  impunity,  which  has  been 
uniformly  extended  towards  the  acts  of 
this  infernal  association,  but  the  marked 
encouragement  its  members  have  received 
from  Government,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
exculpate  the  Government  from  being  the 
parent  and  protector  of  these  noom  extir- 
patore/' 

In  common  fairness,  we  must  give  the 
Orange  body  the  benefit  of  whatever  credit 
can  possibly  be  accorded  to  their  own 
denial  of  their  alleged  oath  of  extermina- 
tion. Early  in  this  year,  while  the  Go- 
vernment was  scourging  the  people  into 
revolt,  certain  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Orangemen  met  in  Dublin,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  document : — 

*<  To  the  Loyal  Subjects  oflrdand: 

*'  From  the  yarious  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and 
slander  those  who  have  had  the  spirit  to 
adhere  to  their  King  and  Constitution, 
and  to  maintain  the  laws, 

''  We,  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Orangemen,  feel 
ourselves  called  upon,  not  to  yindicate 
our  principles,  for  we  know  that  our 
honour  and  loyalty  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  malevolence  and  disaffection, 
but  openly  to  disavow  these  principles 
and  declare  to  the  world  the  objects  of 
our  institution. 

**  We  haye  long  observed  with  indigna- 
tion, the  efforts  that  haye  been  made  to 
foment  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  by  the 
seditious,  who  have  formed  thenuelves 
into  societies  under  the  specious  name  of 
United  Irishmen. 

**We  haye  seen  with  pain  the  lower 
orders  of  our  fellow-subjects  forced  or 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by  the 
threats  and  machinations  of  traitors. 

**  And  we  have  viewed  with  honor  the 
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vaccessf  ol  exertions  of  miscreants  to  en- 
courage a  foreign  enemy  to  invade  this 
happy  landf  in  hopes  of  rising  into  con- 
sequence on  the  downfall  of  their  country. 

*'  We,  therefore,  thought  it  high  time 
to  rally  round  the  Constitution,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to  main- 
tain the  laws  and  support  our  good  King 
against  all  his  enemies,  whether  rebels  to 
their  God  or  to  their  country,  and  by  so 
doing,  show  to  the  world  that  there  is  a 
body  of  men  in  this  island  who  are  ready 
in  Uie  hour  of  danger  to  stand  forward  in 
the  defence  of  that  grand  palladium  of 
our  liberty,  the  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  obtained  and  estab- 
lished by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  our 
ancestors,  under  the  great  King  William. 

'*  Fellow-subjects,  we  are  accused  of 
being  an  institution  founded  on  principles 
too  shocking  to  repeat,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  oaths  at  which  human  uature 
would  shudder ;  but  wc  caution  you  not 
to  be  led  away  by  such  malevolent  false- 
hoods, for  we  solemnly  assure  you,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  that  the 
idea  of  injuring  any  one  on  account  of  his 
reiigiaus  opiniona  never  entered  into  our 
hccarts  I  We  regard  every  loyal  subject 
as  our  friend,  be  his  religion  what  it  may, 
we  have  no  enmity  but  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

**  We  further  declare,  that  we  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  or- 
ders of  those  in  authority  under  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  that  we  will  cheerfully  under- 
take any  duty  which  they  should  think 
proper  to  point  out  for  us,  in  case  either 
a  foreign  enemy  shall  dare  to  invade  our 
coasts,  or  that  a  domestic  foe  should  pre- 
sume to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  the  land;  to  these  principles  we  are 
pledged,  and  in  support  of  them  we  are 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 

•*  Signed  by  order  of  the  several  lodges 
in  Dublin,  for  selves  and  other  Masters, 
'*  Thomas  Yebmer, 
Edward  Ball, 
JoHK  Claudius  Beresfobd, 
William  James, 
Isaac  Dkjo^court." 

The  credit  which  can  bo  given  to  this 
profession  of  principles  is  much  dimi- 
nished, or  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  fact 
already  recorded,  that  immediately  on  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Orange  Lodges 
in  Armagh  County  (the  first  of  the  above 
addressers  being  the  founder  and  first 
Grand  Master),  the  members  of  those 
lodges  did  forthwith  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  extirpating  all  their  Catholic 
neighbours,  solely  because  they  were 
Catiiolics ;  and  that  in  one  year  they  had 


slain,  or  driven  from  their  homes,  four- 
teen hundred  familieSf  or  seven  thousand 
individuals. 

It  is  further  notorious  that  the  Orange 
yeomanry  serving  in  Leinster  were 
amongst  the  most  furious  and  savage 
torturers  of  the  people. 


CHAPTEIl  XXXHL 
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Reynoltls,  the  Infonner.— Arrests  of  U.  L  Chiefs  In 
Dublin.— The  Krothers  Sheures.— Their  £fforU 
to  Delay  ExploeloQ. — Clare  and  Castlereagh 
Resolre  to  Harry  it .~ Advance  of  the  Military. 
— Ualf-Uanging.  —  Pitch  Caps.  —  Scourging.— 
Jadkin  Fitzse  raid.— Sir  John  Moore's  Testi- 
mony.—His  Disgust  at  the  Atrocities.— General 
Napier's  Testimony. — Catholic  Bishops  and 
Peers  Profess  their  **  Loyalty.** — Armstrong,  In- 
former.— Arrest  of  the  Sheares. — Arrest  and 
Death  of  Lord  Edward. — Mr.  Emmet's  Evidence 
before  Secret  Committee.— Insarrection  Breaks 
Out— The  28rd  of  May.— Naas.— Prosperous.- 
KUcullen.- Proclamation  of  Lake.— Of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin.— Skirmishes  at  Carlow.— 
Hacketstown,  Ac — ^Insurgents  have  the  Advan- 
tage at  Dunboyne.— ^Attack  on  Carlow.— Execu- 
tions.—Sir  E.  Crosbie.— Massacre  at  Gibbet  Kath 
of  Klldarc— Slaughter  on  Tara  Hill.— Suppresalon 
of  Insurrection  in  Ki!dare,  Dublin,  and  Meatli. 

The  Government  was  now  preparing  its 
master-stroke,  which  was  both  to  cause  a 
premature  explosion  of  the  insurrection, 
and  to  deprive  the  people  at  one  blow  of 
their  leaders,  both  civil  and  military. 
There  existed,  unfortunately,  at  that 
period,  one  Thomas  Beynolds,  a  silk 
mercer  of  Dublin,  who  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  the  county  of  lUldare,  called 
Kilkea  Castle,  and  from  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired,  commanded  considerable 
influence  with  his  Catholic  brethren. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Oliver 
Bond,  two  leaders  in  the  conspiracy, 
having,  for  these  reasons,  considered 
him  a  proper  person  to  assist  in  forward- 
ing their  revolutionary  designs,  easily 
attached  him  to  their  cause ;  and  having 
succeeded,  he  was  soon  after  sworn  an 
United  Irishman,  at  the  house  of  Oliver 
Bond,  in  Dublin;  in  the  year  1797,  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  colonel,  the 
ofiices  of  treasurer  and  representative  of 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  at  last  that 
of  delegate  for  the  province  of  Leinster. 
Ho  had  money  dealings  about  a  mortgage 
of  some  lands  at  Castle  Jordon  with  a 
Mr.  Cope,  a  Dublin  merchant,  who  having 
lamented  to  him.  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  undoubted  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  rebellion,  Mr.  Reynolds  said 
that  he  knew  a  person  connected  with 
the  United  Irishmen^  who,  he  believed, 
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would  defeat  their  neteiooi  projeeta,  by 
communicating  them  to  Government,  in 
order  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  crime 
he  had  committed  in  joining  them.  Mr. 
Cope  awnred  him  that  such  a  person 
would  obtain  the  highest  honours  and 
pecuniary  rewards  that  administration 
could  confer.  In  short,  after  making 
his  conditions,  and  receiring  in  hand 
^yre  hundred  guineas  as  a  first  payment 
on  account,  he  told  Mr.  Cope  that  the 
Leinster  delegates  were  to  meet  at  OliTer 
Bond's  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  concert 
measures  for  an  insurrection  which  was 
shortly  to  take  place,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  acknowledge  that  the  information 
came  directly  from  him,  but  insinuated 
that  it  was  imparted  by  a  third  person. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Justice  Swan, 
attended  by  twelve  serg^nts  in  coloured 
clothes,  arrested  the  Leinster  delegates, 
thirteen  in  number,  while  sitting  in  coun- 
cil in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge 
street,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1798.  and 
seized  several  of  their  papers,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  all  their  plans ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  Messrs  Emmet,  M*Ne- 
Ten,  Bond,  Swe^tman,  Henry  Jackson, 
and  Hugh  Jackson  were  arrested  and 
taken  into  custody;  and  warrants  were 
granted  against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Messrs.  M'Cormick  and  Sampson, 
who,  having  notice  thereof,  made  their 
escape.* 

The  leaders  did  not  intend  to  make  an 
insurrection  till  the  French  came  to  their 
assistance ;  and  they  meant  in  the  mean- 
time to  continue  to  increase  their  numbers, 
and  to  add  to  their  stock  of  arms; 

On  the  removal  of  so  many  valuable 
leaders  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to  keep 
the  United  Irishmen  quiet;  for  it  was 
now  very  well  understood  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Qovcmment  was  to  provoke 
a  premature  explosion.  The  two  brothers 
Sheares,  Henry  and  John,  both  barristers, 
and  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
excellent  education,  took  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  Leinster  Societies. 
A  handbill  was  immediately  circulated, 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
cautioning  them  against  being  eiUier 
"  goaded  into  untimely  violence  or  sunk 
into  pussillanimous  despondency."  The 
handbill  concluded  thus :  **  Be  firm.  Irish- 
men, but  be  cool  and  cautious.  Be  patient 
yet  awhile.     Trust  to  no  unauthorized 

*A  few  days  after  these  arresti  there  waa  a 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Committee  at  the 
**  Brazen  Mead  Hotel."  It  waa  there  propoeed  by 
a  man  named  Reynolda,  a  distant  relaUre  of  the 
traitor,  that  Tbomaa  Revnolds  should  be  put  ont  of 
the  way—that  is,  assaaslnated.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  otutnimoualy.— Madden,  lat  Series. 


oommunicatioii ;  and  above  all,  we  warn 
you  —  again  and  again  we  warn  you — 
against  doing  the  works  of  your  tyranta 
by  premature,  by  partial  or  divided  ex- 
ertion. If  Ireland  shall  be  f(Hced  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  let  it  be  at  her  own 
time,  not  theirs." 

But  Lords  Camden,  Clare,  and  Castle- 
reagh  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
at  Sieir  time.  Universal  military  execu- 
tions and  ''free  quarters"  were  at  once 
proclaimed  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  with  due  historic 
coolness  the  horrors  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  the  80th  of  March ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Madden  expresses 
himself  thus  upon  the  occasion  :•»*'  The 
rebellion  did  not  break  out  till  May,  1798, 
and,  to  use  the  memorable  words  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  even  then  'measures  were 
taken  by  Gtovemment  to  cause  its  pre- 
mature explosion ; '  words  which  include 
the  craft,  cruelty,  and  cold-blooded,  de- 
liberate wickedness  of  the  politics  of  a 
Madiiavelli,  the  principles  of  a  Thug, 
and  the  perverted  tastes  and  feelings  of  a 
eunuch  in  the  exercise  of  power  and 
authority,  displayed  in  acts  of  sly  malig- 
nity and  stealthy,  vindictive  turpitude, 
perpetrated  on  pretence  of  serving  pur- 
poses of  state." 

Besides,  Lord  Castlereagh,  if  he  was 
really  the  chief  adviser  of  those  measures 
to  cause  a  premature  explosion,  was  not 
the  only  person  who  approved  of  them. 
The  same  Secret  Committee  whose  repurt 
is  so  often  cited,  states,  "  that  it  appears, 
from  a  variety  of  evidence  laid  before 
your  committee,  that  the  rebdlion  would 
not  have  broken  out  as  soon  as  it  did  had 
it  not  been  for  the  weU-timed  metuures 
adopted  by  Government  subsequent  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Council,  bearing  date  80th  of  March, 
1798."  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
these  well-timed  measures  were.  On  the 
examination  of  the  state  prisoners  before 
this  committee  in  August,  1798,  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  put  the  following  question  to 
Mr.  Emmet:  "Fray,  Mr.  Emmet,  what 
caused  the  late  insurrection  ?  "  To  which 
Mr.  Emmet  replied :  "The  free  quarters, 
house-burnings,  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlo w,  and  Wicklow  1 "  Messrs.  M'Neven 
and  O'Connor  gave  similar  replies  to  the 
same  query. 

However  that  may  be,  it  xemidns  now 
to  give  something  like  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  what  was  actually  done,  and 
how  the  premature  explosion  did  bunt 
out.* 

•  The  anfhoTitks  lor  tU9  period  an  mmimma 
lit  BteksKd  Mngrsft,  Bay,  GordOD,  UB^Bfxm^ 
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The  proclamation  which  was  puhlithed 
on  the  80th  of  March  declared  that  a 
traitoroiu  oonapiracy,  eziiting  within 
the  kingdom  for  the  deBtmction  of  the 
established  GoYemment,  had  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  had  manifested 
itself  in  acts  of  open  Tiolence  and  rebel- 
lion ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  most  direct  and  positire  orders  had 
been  issued  to  the  officers  commanding 
his  Uajesty'a  forces  to  emi^oy  them  with 
the  utmost  rigonr  and  decision  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  that  conspiracy, 
and  for  the  disarming  of  the  rebels  and  all 
disaffected  persons,  by  the  roost  summary 
and  effectual  measures.  To  Sir  Baiph 
Abercromhie,  then  chief  commander  of 
the  forces,  orders  were  issued  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  proceed  with  his  army 
into  the  disturbed  coimties,  vested  with 
full  powers  to  act  according  to  his  discre- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed 
object.  A  manifesto,  dated  from  his 
headquarters  at  Kildare,  the  Srd  of  April, 
was  addressed  to  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
county  by  the  General,  requiring  them 
to  surrender  their  arms  in  the  space  of 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to 
to  distribute  large  bodies  of  troops  among 
them  to  lire  at  free  quarters— promising 
rewards  to  such  as  would  give  informa- 
tion of  ccmcealed  arms  or  ammunition — 
and  announcing  his  resolution  of  re- 
curring to  other  seyerities  if  the  county 
should  still  continue  in  a  disturbed  state. 

On  the  advance  of  the  military  into 
each  county,  the  same  notice  was  given 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  prescribed  the  troops  were 
quartered  on  the  houses  of  the  disaffected 
or  tmspected,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
the  supposed  guilt  and  abUity  of  the 
owners,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  often  deeply  injured  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiery,  and  the  waste 
which  was  otherwise  made  of  their  effects. 
Numbers  of  houses,  with  their  furniture, 
▼ere  burned,  in  which  concealed  arms  had 
been  found,  in  which  meetings  of  the 
Union  had  been  holden,  or  whose  occu- 
pants had  been  guilty  of  the  fabrication 
of  piices,  or  had  been  suspected  of  other 
practices  for  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Numbers  wero  daily  scourged, 
picqueted,  or  otherwise  put  to  pain,  to 
force  confesiiofu  of  concealed  arms  or 
plots.  Outrageous  acts  of  severity  were 
often  committed  by  persons  not  in  the 
regular  troops^some  from  an  unfeigned 

*c  for  Coonty  Wazford.  In  the  text  we  adopt 
In  the  main  the  luirratiTe  of  Plowden,  checkinff  it 
vhera  needfol  by  tlie  docomciite  aeieBibled  together 
by  JUdden,  Laid  CuadeD's  dlspetches,  Ac. 


and  others  from  an  affected  zeal  for 
tlie  service  of  the  Crown.  These  various 
vexations  amounted  on  the  whole  to  such 
a  mass  of  disquietude  and  distress  that 
the  exhortations  Of  the  chiefs  to  bear  their 
evils  with  steady  patience,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity of  successful  insurrection  should 
occur,  proved  vain  with  the  lower  classes. 

To  authorize  the  burning  of  houses  and 
furniture,  the  wisdom  of  administration 
may  have  seen  as  good  reason  as  for  other 
acts  of  severity,  though  to  many  that 
reason  was  not  clear.  These  burnings, 
doubtless,  caused  no  small  terror  and 
consternation  to  the  disaffected ;  but  they 
caused  also  a  loss  to  the  community  at 
large,  rendered  many  quite  desperate  who 
wero  deprived  of  their  all,  augmented  the 
violence  of  hatred  in  those  among  whom 
those  houseless  people  took  refuge.  Bfon 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  or  private  infor- 
mation, wero  sometimes  half  hanged,  or 
strangled  almost  to  death,  before  their 
guilt  or  innocence  could  be  ascertained 
by  trial.  Beflecting  loyalists  were  much 
concerned  at  the  permission  or  impuni^ 
of  such  acts,  which  tended  strongly  to 
confirm  the  prejudices  already  so  labori- 
ously excited  by  the  emissaries  of  re- 
volution. 

Amongthe  causes  which,  in  thetroubled 
interval  of  time  previous  to  the  grand 
insurrection,  contributed  to  the  general 
uneasiness,  were  the  insults  practlMd  by 
pretended  zealots  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
truest  loyalists  as  well  as  malcontents, 
on  persons  who  wore  their  hair  short,  or 
happened  to  have  any  part  of  their  ap- 
parel of  a  green  colour,  both  of  which 
were  considmdas  emblems  of  republican 
or  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The  term 
en^fffy  was  adopted  to  signify  a  revolu- 
tionist, or  an  enemy  to  the  established 
Government.  Persons  of  malevolent 
minds  took  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances to  indulge  their  general  malignity 
or  private  malice,  when  they  could  with 
impunity.  On  the  heads  of  many  who 
were  selected  as  objects  of  outrage,  were 
fixed  by  these  pretended  loyalists  caps 
of  coarse  linen  or  strong  brown  paper, 
smeared  with  pitch  on  the  inside,  whidi 
in  some  instances  adhered  so  firmly  as 
not  to  be  disengaged  without  a  laceration 
of  the  hair,  and  even  skin.  On  the  other 
side,  several  of  the  United  party  made  it 
a  practice  to  seize  violently  such  as  they 
thought  proper  or  were  able,  and  cropped 
or  cut  their  hair  abort,  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  outrage  of  the  pitched 
cap  of  those  pretended  strenuous  partisana 
of  the  Constitution.  Handkerchiefs,  rib- 
bons, even  a  sprig  of  myrtle  and  other 
parts  of  dress  marked  with  the  obnoxiona 
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colour,  were  torn  or  cnt  away  from  females 
unconscious  of  disloyalty,  and  undesign- 
edly bearing  the  imaginary  badge.  Vari- 
ous other  violent  acts  were  committed, 
so  far  as  to  cnt  away  pieces  of  men's  ears, 
even  sometimes  the  whole  ear,  or  a  part 
of  the  nose;  nor  could  the  stauncheat 
loyalist  be  certain  always  of  exemption 
from  insult  by  being  dear  of  all  imagin- 
ary marks  of  disloyalty ;  for  on  the  arriral 
of  a  detachment  of  the  army  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  inhabitants  were 
known  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  which 
was  almost  always  the  case,  private  malice 
was  apt  to  convey  in  whispers  false  in- 
telligence, marking  individuals,  perhaps 
the  best  members  of  society,  as  proper 
objects  of  military  outrage,  and  they  suf- 
fered accordingly. 

By  the  system  of  secret  accusation  and 
espionage  thus  universally  adopted,  with 
other  extraordinary  measures,  in  this  dan- 
gerous crisis.  Government  made  ample 
room  for  the  exertions  of  private  malice. 
Magistrates  and  military  officers  were 
empowered  to  receive  informations,  to 
keep  the  names  of  the  informers  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  proceed  against  the 
accused  according  to  discretion. 

One  case  deserves  particular  mention, 
not  because  of  its  peculiar  atrocity ~  for 
there  was  very  many  such—but  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  singular  fact  that  the 
perpetrator  was  afterwards  nunished  by 
Uw.  It  is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rebellion  :— 

"Thomas  Fitzgerald,  High  Sheriff  of 
Tipnerary,  seized  at  Clonmel  a  gentleman 
of  tne  name  of  Wright,  against  whom  no 
grounds  of  suspicion  could  be  conjectured 
by  his  neighbours,  caused  five  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in  the  severest 
manner,  and  confined  him  several  days 
without  permitting  his  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  so  that  his  recovery  from  suLh 
a  state  of  torture  and  laceration  could 
hardly  be  expected.  In  a  trial  at  law, 
after  the  rebellion,  on  an  action  of  dam- 
ages brought  by  Wright  against  this 
magistrate,  the  innocence  of  the  plaintiff 
appHcared  so  manifest,  even  at  a  time  when 
prejudices  ran  amazingly  high  against 
persons  accused  of  disloyalty,  that  the 
defendant  was  condemned  to  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  to  his  prosecutor.  Many 
other  actions  of  damages  on  similar 
grounds  would  have  been  commenced  if 
the  Parliament  bad  not  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  by  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
all  errors  committed  by  magistrates  from 
supposed  zeal  for  the  public  service.  A 
letter  written  in  the  French  hnguage,  found 
in  the  pocket  of  Wright,  was  hastily  con- 


sidered a  proof  of  guilt,  though  the  letter 
was  of  a  perfectly  innocent  nature." 

This  was  the  same  Fitzgerald  mhom 
the  good  and  gallant  Sir  John  Moore  saw 
once  in  the  village  of  Clogheen  engaged 
in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  the  misfortune,  like  Aberorombie,  to 
hold  a  command  in  that  army  of  military 
execution ;  and  on  his  march  from  Fer- 
moy,  entering  the  town  of  Clogheen,  he 
saw  a  man  tied  up  and  under  the  lash, 
while  the  street  itself  was  lined  with 
country  people  on  their  knees,  with  their 
hats  off;  nor  was  his  disgust  repressed 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was  making  great 
discoveries,  and  that  he  had  already 
flogged  the  truth  out  of  many  respectable 
persons.  His  rule  was  "to  flog  each  per- 
son till  he  told  the  truth." 

The  brave  Sir  John  Moore  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
policy  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities,  and  the  revenge 
the  Orange  gentry  and  yeomen  indulged 
in  upon  the  poor.  In  speaking  of  Wick- 
low,  where  Sir  John  had  been  chiefly 
employed,  he  states  his  opinion,  "tliat 
moderate  treatment  by  the  genends,  and 
the  preventing  of  the  troops  from  pillag- 
ing and  molesting  the  people  would  soon 
restore  tranquillity,  and  the  latter  would 
certainly  be  quiet  if  the  gentry  and  yeo- 
men would  only  behave  with  tolerable 
decency,  and  not  seek  to  gratify  their  ill- 
humour  and  revenge  upon  the  poor."  * 

Major-General  William  Napier,  com- 
menting in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  indigqa- 
tion  he  had  always  expressed  at  such 
atrocious  cruelty  to  the  poor  people,  takes 
occasion  to  give  his  own  recollections  of 
the  period.  He  exclaims :  "  What  maa- 
ner  of  soldiers  were  thus  let  loose  upon 
the  wretched  districts  which  the  Ascend- 
ency-men toere/>2ease(f  to  call  disaffected  t 
They  were  men,  to  use  the  venerable 
Abercrombie's  words,  who  were  *  for- 
midable to  everybody  but  the  enemy.' 
We  ourselves  were  young  at  the  time; 
yet,  being  connected  with  the  army,  we 
were  continually  amongst  the  soldiers, 
listening  with  boyish  eagerness  to  their 
conversation,  and  we  well  remember— 
and  with  horror  to  this  day— the  tales  of 
lust,  and  blood,  and  pillage— the  record  of 
their  own  actions  against  the  miserable 
peasantry — which  they  used  to  relate." 
And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
this  while  there  was  no  insurrection. 
True,  insurrection  was  intended  and 
longed  for;   but  the  people  were  then 

RoTlew  in  the  Edinbnv^  of  Ufe  of  Sir  J  Mooia. 
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neitlier  ready  nor  inclined  to  torn  out  and 
flgfat  the  King's  troops.  Thej  knew  well 
that  they  needed  a  small  organized  force 
of  r^nlar  troops  to  form  a  nucleus  of  an 
anny,  and  were  still  waiting  and  looking 
oat  for  the  French. 

In  the  Tery  midst  of  the  horrible 
iconrging  oppression  which  was  thus 
driving  the  people  to  madness,  one  can 
derive  no  pleasure  from  the  fact  that 
Catholic  bishops  and  peers  took  that  very 
time  to  testify  their  loyalty,  thehr  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Throne,  and  their 
detestation  of  rebellion.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  the  Lords  Fingal,  Gormanstown, 
Southwell,  Kenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
and  forty-one  other  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  professors  of  divinity,  including 
Bishop  Hussey,  President  of  Maynooth, 
published  a  dedaration  under  their  sig- 
naturea,  "  with  a  view,"  says  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  '*of  rescuing  their  body  from  the 
imputation  of  abetting  and  favouring  re- 
bellion and  treason."  The  document  was 
thus  addressed  :—'*  To  such  of  the  de- 
luded people  now  in  rebellion  against  His 
Majesty's  (government  in  this  knigdom  as 
profess  the  Boman  Catholic  religion." 
Those  doctors  of  divinity  could  vilify  re- 
bels very  much  at  their  ease ;  but  if  one 
of  them  had  found  himself  in  the  position 
of  Father  John  Murphy,  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  this  same  month  of  May, 
returning  to  his  home,  he  found  his  house 
and  his  humble  chapel  of  Boolavogue 
smoking  in  ruins,  and  his  poor  parishi- 
oners crowding  round  him  in  wild  affright, 
not  daring  to  go  even  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  ruined  homes,  '*  for  fear  of 
being  whipped,  burned,  or  exterminated 
by  the  Orangemen,  hearing  of  the  number 
of  people  that  were  put  to  death  unarmed 
and  unoffending  through  the  country  " — 
one  would  be  curious  to  know  what  that 
doctor  of  divinity  would  have  done  upon 
such  an  emergency.  Probably  very  much 
as  Father  John  did. 

A  certain  Captain  Armstrong,  an  of- 
floer  of  the  Kildare  militia,  a  man  of 
some  landed  property  and  decent  position 
in  society,  was  the  person  who  now  under- 
took to  act  the  part  of  Reynolds,  and 
serve  as  a  spy  upon  the  brothers  John 
and  Henry  Sheares.  Armstrong  gained 
access  to  the  confidence,  and  even  inti- 
macy, of  the  Sheares,  not  only  by  his 
agreeable  social  qualities,  but  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  tiiey 
were  devoted.  He  dined  with  the  two 
brothers,  at  their  house  in  Baggot  street, 
on  the  20th  of  May:  the  next  morning 
they  were  both  arrested.  Doctor  Madden 
says  of  this  transaction:  ** Captain  Arm- 
strong, in  hit  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the 


Sheares,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
state  that  at  his  Sunday's  interview  (May 
20th,  1798)  he  shared  the  hospitality  of 
his  victims ;  that  he  dined  with  them,  aat 
in  the  company  of  their  aged  mother  and 
affectionate  sister,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  accomplished  wife  of  one  of  them, 
caressed  his  infant  children,  and  on  an- 
other occasion— referred  to  by  Miss  Steele 
—was  entertained  with  music— the  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  children 
he  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  fatherless, 
playing  on  the  harp  for  his  entertainment  I 
These  things  are  almost  too  horrible  to 
think  on. 

^'Armstrong,  after  dining  with  his  vic- 
tims on  Sunday,  returned  to  their  house  no 
more.  This  was  the  last  time  the  cloven 
foot  of  treachery  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  Sheares.  On  the  following  morning 
they  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
Ealmainham  jail.  The  terrible  iniquity 
of  Armstrong's  conduct  on  that  Sunday 
—when  he  dined  with  his  victims,  sat  in 
social  intercourse  with  their  families  a 
few  hours  only  before  he  was  aware  his 
treachery  would  have  brought  ruin  on 
that  household— is  unparalleled." 

We  may  mention  here,  parentibetically, 
that  Captain  Armstrong,  after  having 
hanged  his  hospitable  entertainers  of 
Baggot  street,  lived  himself  to  a  good 
old  age  (he  died  in  1858);  but  in  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Madden,  touching 
some  alleged  inaccuracies  in  the  work 
of  the  latter,  he  denied  having  caressed 
any  children  at  Sheares'.  He  said  **he 
never  recollected  having  seen  the  children 
at  all;  but  there  was  a  young  lady  of 
about  fifteen  there,  whom  he  met  at  din- 
ner. The  day  he  dined  there  (and  he 
dined  there  oiUy  once),  he  was  urged  bj 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  do  so.  It  was  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  he  (Captain  Armstrong^ 
was  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  was  persuadea 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  to  go  there  to  dine, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  further  infor- 
mation." 

Perhaps  the  history  of  no  other  country 
can  show  us  an  example  of  the  first  mini- 
ster of  state  personally  exhorting  his  spies 
to  go  to  a  gentleman's  house  and  mingle 
with  his  family  in  social  intercourse,  in 
order  to  procure  evidence  to  hang  him. 
However,  his  lordship  did  procure  the 
information  he  wanted.  He  found  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  being 
at  length  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  restraining  the  people  and  keeping  them 
quiet  under  such  intolerable  tyranny,  had 
decided  on  a  general  rising  for  the  23rd  ol 
Mav. 

The  whole  of  the  United  Irishmen 
throughout  the  kingdom,   or  at  least 
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thronghont  the  proyince  of  Letnater, 
were  to  act  «t  once  in  concert ;  and  it 
was  their  intention  to  aeize  the  camp  of 
Loughlinston,  the  artillery  of  Chapd-izod, 
and  the  Castle  of  Dublin  in  one  night— 
ihe  23rd  of  Ifay.  One  hoar  was  to  be  al- 
lowed between  seizing  the  camp  of  Longh- 
linstown  and  the  artillery  at  Chapel-iaod ; 
and  one  hoar  and  a  half  between  seizing 
the  artillery  and  surprising  the  Castle; 
and  the  parties  who  executed  both  of  the 
external  plans  were  to  enter  the  city 
of  Dublin  at  the  same  moment.  The 
stopping  of  the  mail  coaches  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  insurgents  erery- 
where  to  commence  their  operations.  It 
was  also  planned  that  a  great  insurrection 
should  take  place  at  Cork  at  the  same 
time.  The  United  men  were,  however,  at 
that  period,  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  insurrection.  Mr.  Samuel 
Neilson  with  some  other  of  the  leaders 
were  bent  upon  attacking  first  the  county 
jail  of  Kilmainham  and  the  jail  of  New- 

gste,  in  order  to  set  their  comrades  at 
berty ;  and  the  project  for  attacking  the 
latter  was  also  fixed  for  the  2drd  of  May, 
the  night  of  the  general  insurrection. 
The  Sheares,  however,  and  others  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  they  wished  to 
defer  the  attack  on  the  jails  till  after  the 
general  insurrection  had  taken  place. 

Although  the  Government  had  been 
long  in  possession,  through  the  communi- 
cations of  Reynolds,  Armstrong,  and 
other  informers,  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  had  hitherto  per- 
mitted or  encouraged  its  progress,  in 
order,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
suppression  of  it  might  be  efifected  with 
more  eclat  and  terror.  As  the  expected 
explosion,  however,  now  drew  so  near,  it 
was  f  onnd  to  be  necessary  to  arrest  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  leaders,  who  might 
give  direction,  energy,  and  effect  to  the 
insurrection.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  concealed  himself  since  the  12th  of 
March ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Major 
Slrr,  having  received  information  that  he 
would  pass  through  Watling  Street  that 
night,  and  be  preceded  by  a  chosen  band 
of  traitors  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  another,  re- 
paired thither,  attended  by  Captain  Ryan, 
Mr.  Emerson,  of  the  Attorneys'  Corps,  and 
a  few  soldiers  in  coloured  clothes.  They 
met  the  party  which  preceded  him,  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  them  on  the  quay  at 
the  end  of  Watling  Street,  in  which  some 
shots  were  exchanged ;  and  they  took  one 
of  them  prisoner,  who  called  himself  at 
one  time  Jameson,  at  another  time  Brand. 
The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
was  effected  next  day,  the  19th  of  May. 


Government  having  looeived  informa- 
tion that  he  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Murphy, 
a  featherman  in  Thomas  Street,  sent 
Ifajor  Sirr  to  arrest  him.  He,  attended 
by  Captain  Swan,  of  the  Revenue  Corps, 
and  C'aptain  Ryan,  of  the  Sepulchre's, 
and  eight  soldiers  disguised,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  repaired  in  coaches 
to  Murphy's  house.  While  they  were 
posting  the  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 
Captain  Swan  perceiving  a  woman  run- 
ning hastily  up  stairs,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  supposed,  of  alarming  Lord  Edward, 
followed  her  with  the  utmost  speed ;  and, 
on  entering  an  iqiartment,  found  Lord 
Edward  lying  on  a  bed,  in  his  dressing 
jacket.  He  approached  the  bed  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that  he  had  a  warrant 
against  him,  and  that  resistance  would  be 
vain,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  treat  him  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect. 

Lord  Edward  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
snapped  a  pistol,  which  missed  fire,  at 
Captain  Swan ;  he  then  closed  with  him, 
drew  a  dagger,  gave  him  a  wound  in  the 
hand,  and  different  wounds  in  his  body ; 
one  of  them,  under  the  ribs,  was  deep  and 
dangerous,  and  bled  most  copiously. 

At  that  moment  Captain  Ryan  entered, 
and  missed  fire  at  Lord  Edward  with  a 
pocket  pistol,  on  which  he  made  a  lunge 
at  him  with  a  sword  cane,  which  bent  on 
his  ribs,  but  affected  him  so  much  that  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed ;  and  Captain 
Ryan  having  thrown  himself  on  him,  a 
violent  scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Lord 
Edward  drew  a  dagger  and  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  They  then  f^  on  the 
ground,  where  Captain  Ryan  received 
many  desperate  wounds,  one  of  which,  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  was  so  large 
that  his  bowels  fell  out  on  the  fioor. 
Major  Sirr,  having  entered  the  room,  saw 
Captain  Swan  ble^ng,  and  Lord  Edward 
advancing  towards  the  door,  while  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  weltering  in  blood  on  the  floor, 
was  holding  him  by  one  leg  and  Swan  by 
the  other.  He  therefore  fired  his  pistol 
at  Lord  Edward,  wounding  him  in  the 
shoulder.  His  lordship  then,  quite  over- 
powered, surrendered  himself.  He  was 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  Castle.  This 
was  two  days  l)efore  the  arrest  of  the 
Sheares.  In  their  house  in  Baggot  Street 
was  found  a  rough  draft  of  a  proclama- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  publication  on  the  morning  after 
taking  possession  of  Dublin.  It  is  vio- 
lent and  vindictive,  though  not  approach- 
ing in  atrocity  to  the  actual  scenes  which 
were  then  daily  enacted  under  the  aus* 
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jpces  of  GoTemment.  Still,  having  been 
published  by  the  Government,  and  being 
authentic  (at  least  as  a  rough  draft),  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  oi  the  times. 
It  is  in  these  words  : — 

**  Irishmen,  your  country  is  free,  and 
you  are  about  to  be  avenged.  That  vile 
Government  which  has  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed  you,  is  no  more.  Some 
of  its  most  atrocious  monsters  have  already 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives,  and  the  rest 
are  in  our  hands.  The  national  flag — the 
sacred  green — ^is  at  this  moment  flying 
over  the  ruins  of  despotism ;  and  that 
capital,  which  a  few  hours  past  had  wit- 
nessed the  debauchery,  the  plots,  and  the 
crimes  of  yonr  tyrants,  is  now  the  citadel 
of  triumphant  patriotism  and  virtue. 
Arise  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland— arise 
like  a  great  and  powerful  people,  to  live 
free,  or  die.  Arm  yourselves  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  and  rush  like  lions 
on  your  foes.  Consider,  that  for  every 
enemy  you  disarm  you  arm  a  friend, 
and  thus  become  doubly  powerful.  In 
the  cause  of  liberty  inaction  is  cowardice, 
and  the  coward  shall  forfeit  the  property 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  protect.  Let 
his  arms  be  secured  and  transferred  to 
those  gallant  spirits  who  want  and  will 
use  them.  Tes,  Irishmen,  we  swear  by 
that  eternal  justice  in  whose  cause  you 
fight,  that  the  brave  patriot  who  survives 
the  present  glorious  struggle,  and  the 
family  of  him  who  has  fallen,  or  hereafter 
shall  fall  in  it,  shall  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  grateful  nation  an  ample 
recompense  out  of  that  property  which 
the  crimes  of  our  enemies  have  forfeited 
into  its  hands ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
inscribed  on  the  great  national  record  of 
Irish  revolution,  as  a  glorious  example  to 
All  posterity;  but  we  likewise  swear  to 
punish  robbery  with  death  and  infamy. 
We  also  swear  that  we  will  never  sheathe 
the  sword  till  every  being  in  the  country 
is  restored  to  those  equal  rights  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  given  to  all  men ; 
until  fm  order  of  things  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  which  no  superiority  shall  be 
acknowledged  among  the  citizens  of  Erin 
but  that  of  virtue  and  talents.  As  for 
those  degenerate  wretches  who  turn  their 
swords  against  their  native  country,  the 
national  vengeance  awaits  them.  Let 
them  find  no  quarter,  unless  they  shall 
prove  their  repentance  by  speedily  ex- 
changing the  standard  of  slavery  for  that 
of  freedom,  under  which  their  former 
CTTors  may  be  buried,  and  they  may  share 
the  glory  and  advantages  that  are  due  to 
the  patriot  bands  of  Ireland.  Many  of 
the  military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow 
within  their  breasts,  and  have  joined  the 


national  standard.  Receive  with  open 
arms  such  as  shall  follow  so  glorious  an 
example.  They  can  render  signal  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  deserts.  But, 
for  the  wretch  who  turns  his  sword  against 
his  native  country,  let  the  national  venge- 
ance be  visited  on  him;  let  him  find 
no  quarter.  Two  other  crimes  demand 
....  Bouse  all  the  energies  of  your 
souls ;  call  forth  all  the  merits  and  abili- 
ties which  a  vicious  Grovemment  consigned 
to  obscurity ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of 
jour  chosen  leaders,  march  with  a  steady 
step  to  victory.  Heed  not  the  glare  of 
hired  soldiery,  or  aristocratic  yeomanry  ; 
they  cannot  stand  the  vigorous  shock  of 
freedom.  Their  trappings  and  their  arms 
will  soon  be  yours ;  and  the  detested  Go- 
vernment of  England,  to  which  we  vow 
eternal  hatred,  shall  leam  that  the  trea- 
sures it  exhausts  on  its  accoutred  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  butchering  Irishmen, 
shall  but  further  enable  us  to  turn  their 
swords  on  its  devoted  head.  Attack  them 
in  every  direction,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Avail  yourselves  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  your  country,  which  are  innumerable, 
and  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted 
than  they.  Where  you  cannot  oppose 
them  in  full  force,  constantly  harass  their 
rear  and  their  flanks.  Cut  off  their  pro- 
visions and  magazines,  and  prevent  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  imiting  their 
forces.  Let  whatever  moments  you  can- 
not devote  to  fighting  for  your  country 
be  passed  in  learning  how  to  fight  for  it, 
or  preparing  the  means  of  war ;  for  war, 
war  alone  must  occupy  every  mind  and 
every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  long-o^' 
pressed  soil  be  purged  of  all  its  enemies. 
Vengeance,  Irishmen  I  Vengeance  on 
your  oppressers  I  Bemember  what  thou- 
sands of  your  dearest  friends  have  perished 
by  their  merciless  orders.  Bemember 
their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their  tor- 
turings,  their  military  massacres,  and 
their  legal  murders.    Bemember  Orr  !" 

In  this  proclamation— if  it  really  was 
intended  to  be  issued  as  it  was  drawn  up 
— we  have  at  least  the  evidence  that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  banded  together  to 
procure  "  equal  rights  for  all/'  and  con- 
templated no  oppression  of  any  sect  or 
class  of  their  countrymen^  However, 
such  as  it  was,  it  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  disavowed  by  other  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  then  in  prison.  In 
the  examination  before  the- Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  as  we  leam  by 
the  memoir  of  Emmet,  M-Neven,  and 
O'Connor,  the  following  examination  ia 
found:— 

**  Lord  KUwardoL-^YovL  seem  averse  to 
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insurrection ;  I  suppose  it  was  because 
you  thought  it  impolitic. 

•*iwwme^— Unquestionably  ;  for  if  I 
imagined  an  insurrection  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, without  a  great  waste  of  Uood 
and  time,  I  should  have  preferred  it  to 
invasion,  as  it  would  not  have  exposed  us 
to  the  chance  of  contributions  being  re- 
quired by  a  foreign  force ;  but  as  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  as  I  was  certain  an 
invasion  would  succeed  speedily,  and 
without  much  struggle,  I  preferred  it 
even  at  the  hazard  of  that  inconvenience, 
which  we  took  every  means  to  prevent. 

"  Lard  Dillon,— Mr.  Emmet,  you  have 
stated  the  views  of  the  executive  to  be 
very  liberal  and  very  enlightened,  and  I 
believe  yours  were  so ;  but  let  me  ask  you 
whether  it  was  not  intended  to  cut  off  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  contest)  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party  by  a  sunmiary 
mode,  such  as  assassination.  My  reason 
for  asking  you  is,  John  Shearcs'  procla- 
mation, the  most  terrible  paper  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  country.  It  says  that 
*many  of  your  tyrants  have  bled,  and 
others  must  bleed,'  &c. 

**  Emmet.— My  lords,  as  to  Mr.  Sbeares' 
proclamation,  he  was  not  of  the  executive 
when  I  was. 

"Ijord  Chancellt/r.—Ue  was  of  the  new 
•executive. 

"  Emmet.— 1  do  not  know  he  was  of  any 
executive,  except  from  what  your  lord- 
ship says ;  but  I  believe  he  was  joined 
with  some  others  in  framing  a  particu- 
lar plan  of  insurrection  for  Dublin 
jmd  its  neighbourhood ;  neither  do  I 
know  what  value  he  annexed  to  those 
words  in  his  proclamation ;  but  I  can  an- 
swer that,  while  I  was  of  the  executive, 
there  was  no  such  design  but  the  contrary ; 
for  we  conceived  when  one  of  you  lost 
your  lives  we  lost  an  hostage.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  seize  you  all,  and  keep  you 
as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  England ; 
and,  after  the  revolution  was  over,  if  you 
could  not  live  under  the  new  government, 
to  send  you  out  of  the  country.  I  will 
add  one  thing  more,  which,  although  it  is 
not  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  may 
have  a  curiosity  to  hear.  In  such  a 
struggle  it  was  natural  to  expect  conils- 
cations.  Our  intention  was,  that  every 
wife  who  had  not  instigated  her  husband 
to  resistance  should  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  property,  notwithstanding  confisca- 
tions ;  and  every  child  who  was  too  young 
to  be  his  own  master,  or  form  his  own 
•pinion,  was  to  have  a  child's  portion. 
Your  lordships  will  now  judge  now  far 
we  intended  to  be  cruel. 

"  Lord  Chancellor.— IPrtLy,  Mr.  Emmet, 
what  caused  the  late  insurrection  t 


*'  EmmeL— The  free  quarters,  the  house- 
burnings,  the  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildue^ 
Carlow,  and  Wicklow. 

**  Lord  Chancellor, — Don't  you  think  the 
arrests  of  the  12th  of  March  caused  it? 

"  Emmet.— ^o ;  but  1  believe  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  arrests  it  would  not 
have  taken  place;  for  the  people,  irritated 
by  what  they  suffered,  had  been  long 
pressing  the  executive  to  consent  to  an 
insurrection;  but  they  had  resisted  or 
eluded  it,  and  even  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line.  After  these  arrests, 
however,  other  persons  came  forward  who 
were  irritated  and  thought  differently, 
who  consented  to  let  that  partial  insur- 
rection take  place." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
by  direction  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to 
inform  him  that  there  was  a  plan  for 
seizing  the  city,  and  recommending  pre- 
cautions. The  next  day  his  lordship 
presented  a  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  same  effect,  and  a  loyal 
address  was  presented  in  reply.  Great 
preparations  for  defence  were  now  mode 
in  Dublin.  Various  civic  bodies  armed 
themselves  in  haste,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  service  of  the  authorities. 
Among  these  was  the  Lawyers'  Corps, 
which  showed  great  zeal  on  the  occasion ; 
and  amongst  the  members  of  that  body  we 
find  the  name  of  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
very  lately  been  called  to  the  bar — Daniel 
O'Connell. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  prevent  the 
rising.  The  United  Irishmen  of  Leinster, 
though  thus  left  without  leaders,  had  got 
their  instructions  for  action  on  the  2ard 
of  May;  and,  besides,  they  felt  that  no  re- 
verse of  fortune  in  the  open  field  could  be 
worse  than  what  they  were  now  suffering. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  of  attack 
formed  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had 
been  communicated  to  most  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  for  their  first  open  acts  of  hostility, 
though  apparently  fortuitous,  irregular, 
and  confused,  bore  evident  marks  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme  for  surprising  the  mili- 
tary by  separate,  though  simultaneous 
attacks,  to  surround  in  a  cordon  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  cut  off  all  succours  and 
resources  from  without.  On  that  day 
(May  23rd)  Mr.  Neilson*  and  some  others 

*  Mr.  Neilson  was  seized  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  by  Gregg,  ttie  keeper  of  Newgate,  as 
he  was  reconnoltering  the  prison.  A  ecaffle  ensued, 
and  Nellaon  snapped  a  pistol  at  him ;  by  the  inter- 
vention of  two  yeomen  he  was  sooired  and  com- 
mitted. It  is  reported,  and  appears  probable,  that 
a  large  number  of  the  conspirators  who  were 
awaiting  his  orders,  having  lost  their  leader,  dis- 
persed for  that  night. 
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of  the  leaden  were  arrested ;  and  the  city 
and  coantj  of  Dublin  were  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council  in 
a  state  of  insurrection ;  the  guards  at  the 
Castle  and  all  the  great  objects  of  attack 
▼ere  trebled ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  city 
was  conrerted  into  a  besieged  garrison. 
Thus  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect 
anything  by  surprise.  Without  leaders, 
and  almost  without  arms  or  ammunition, 
fhey  yentured  on  the  bloody  contest, 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  forward- 
ness of  the  North,  the  &rst  commotions 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Leinster. 
inie  Northern  and  Connaught  mail  coaches 
were  stopped  by  parties  of  the  insurgents 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May ;  and,  at 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  large  body  of  insurgents  at- 
tacked the  town  and  jail  of  Naas,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  where  Lord 
Gosford  commanded.  As  the  guard  had 
been  seasonably  increased,  in  expectation 
of  such  an  attack,  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  and  driven  into  a  narrow  avenue, 
where,  without  order  or  discipline,  they 
sustained  for  some  time  the  attack  of  the 
Armagh  militia,  and  of  the  fencible  corps 
raised  by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  The  King's  troops  lost  two 
officers  and  about  thirty  men;  and  the 
insurgents,  as  was  reported,  lost  140  in 
the  contest  and  their  flight.  They  were 
completely  dispersed,  and  several  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  a 
small  division  of  His  Majesty's  forces 
were  surprised  at  the  town  of  Prosper- 
ous ;  and  a  detachment  at  the  village  of 
Clane  cut  their  way  through  to  Naas, 
with  considerable  loss.  About  the  same 
time.  General  Dundas  encountered  a  large 
body  of  insurgents  on  the  hills  near  Kil- 
cullen,  and  130  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field. 

On  the  following  day,  a  body  of  about 
400  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Ledwich 
and  Keough,  marched  from  Rathf amham, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  Belgatt 
and  Clondalkin.  In  their  progress,  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  thirty-five  dra- 
goons, tmder  the  command  of  Lord  Roden. 
After  some  resistance,  the  insurgents 
were  defeated,  great  numbers  were  Idlled 
and  wounded,  and  their  leaders — Ledwich 
and  Keough  —  were  taken.  They  were 
immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed. 

Although  the  first  effort  of  the  insur- 
gents had  been  thus  defeated,  stiU  they 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  another  attempt.    General 


Lake,  who,  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  l^n  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  published  the  fol- 
lowing notice  on  the  morning  of  the  24tb 
of  May: — 

"Lieutenant-General  Lake,  command- 
ing His  Majesty's  forces  in  this  kingdom, 
having  received  from  His  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  full  powers  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  to  punish  rebels  in  tho 
most  summary  manner  by  martial  law,"  &c. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  Lord-Mayor 
of  Dublin  issued  a  proclamation  to  thia 
effect  !— 

''Whereas,  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  crisis  demand  every  possible  pre- 
caution, these  are,  therefore,  to  desire  aU 
persons  who  have  registered  arms  forth- 
with to  give  in  (in  writing)  an  exact  list 
or  inventory  of  such  arms  at  the  Town 
Clerk's  office,  who  will  file  and  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ,  and  ail  persons  who  have  not  regis- 
tered their  arms  are  hereby  required 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  to  me,  or  some 
other  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  aU 
arms  and  ammunition  of  every  kind  ia 
their  possession;  and  if,  after  this  pro- 
clamation, any  person  having  registered 
their  arms  shall  be  found  not  to  have 
given  in  a  true  list  or  inventory  of  such 
arms ;  or  if  any  person  who  has  not  re- 
gistered shall  be  found  to  have  in  their 
power  or  possession  any  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion whatever,  such  person  or  persons 
will,  on  such  arms  being  discovered,  bo 
forthwith  sent  on  board  His  Majesty's 
navy,  as  by  law  directed. 

**  And  I  do  hereby  desire  that  all  house- 
keepers do  place  upon  the  outside  of  their 
doors  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their  respec- 
tive houses,  distinguishing  such  as  are 
strangers  from  those  who  actually  make 
part  of  their  family;  but  as  there  may 
happen  to  be  persons  who,  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments  are  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves,  I  do  not  require  such  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 

rx>vided  such  names  are  sent  to  me.  And 
hereby  call  upon  all  His  Majesty's  sub* 
jects  within  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  immediately  to  comply  with  thi» 
reg^ation,  as  calculated  for  the  public- 
security  ;  as  those  persons  who  shall  will- 
fully neglect  a  regulation  so  easy  and 
salutary,  as  well  as  persons  giving  false- 
statements  of  the  inmates  of  their  houses, 
must,  in  the  present  crisis,  abide  the  coiv- 
sequences  of  such  neglect." 

Parliament,  being  then  in  session,  met 
as  usual,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  presentel 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message 
from  the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  that  he 
thought  it  Us  indispensable  duty,  with 
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the  adytoe  of  tke  Yfiry  Gfmncil,  under 
the  present  circamstanoee  of  the  king- 
dom, to  iMue  a  proclamation,  wfaich  he 
had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  he  re» 
marked,  the  time  for  speaking  wm  now 
gone  by,  and  that  period  at  last  come  when 
deeds  and  not  wonls  were  to  show  the  dis- 
positions of  members  of  that  Hoiiee,  and 
of  every  man  who  truly  rmlued  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  land,  or  wished  to  maintain 
the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  Every- 
thing which  courage,  honour,  fortune, 
could  ofier  in  the  common  cause  wms  now 
called  for.  The  rebels  had  openly  thrown 
off  the  mask,  &c^  &c. 

Open  war  having  now  been  fairly  com- 
menced, the  Govemmeot  proceeded  to 
the  strongest  measures  of  4K)ercion.  Al- 
though by  no  public  ofScial  act  were  tiie 
picquetings,  stranglings,  floggings,  and 
torturings,  to  extort  confessions,  justified 
or  sanctioned,  yet  it  is  universally  known, 
that  under  the  very  eye  of  Government, 
and  with  more  than  their  tacit  permission, 
were  these  outrages  practised.  In  men- 
tioning the  Irish  Qovemment,  it  is  not 
laeant  that  this  system  proceeded  from 
Its  Chief  Governor;  it  was  boasted  to 
have  been  extorted  from  him.  And  to 
this  hour  it  is  not  only  defended  and  jus- 
tified, but  panegyrized  by  the  advocates 
and  creatures  of  the  furious  drivers  of 
that  system  of  terrorism. 

So  far  from  their  being  any  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  practices  a  short 
time  previous  to  and  during  the  rebellion, 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave  hs«,  in  an  addi- 
tional appendix  to  his  memoirs  of  the 
ditferent  rebellions  in  Ireland,  given  to 
the  publlc'his  observations  upon  whipping 
and  free  quarters.  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  whosoever  considers  it  abstractedly, 
must,  of  course,  condemn  it  as  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
benign  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  those  of  justice  and  humanity;  but 
he  was  convinced  -that  such  persons  as 
ditfpassioniitely  considered  the  existing 
ciroumstances,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
occasion  under  willah  it  was  adopted, 
wtmld  readily- admit  them  to  be,  if  not  an 
excuse,  at  least  an  ample  extenuation  of 
that  practice.  ''Suppose,"  says  he,  *«the 
fullest  information  could  have  been  ob- 
tained of  tide  guilt  of  every  individual,  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  arrest 
and  commit  thenraltitude.  Some  men  of 
discernment  and  fortitude  perceived  that 
that  some  new  expedient  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  subversion  of  Qovemment, 
■nd-the  destruction  oi  society ;  and  whip- 
jiing  was  resorted  to. 


''  As  to  the  TioUtion  of  the  forms  of 
the  law  by  this  jiractice,  it  should  be 
recollected  the  law  of  nature,  which  sug- 
gcated  the  necessity  of  it,  supersedes  all 
poaitive  institutions,  as  it  is  imprinted  on 
the  heart  of  man  for  the  preservation  of 
Ids  creatures,  as  it  speaks  strongly  and 
inalinotively,  and  as  its  end  will  be  baffled 
by  the  slowness  of  deliberation. 

*'  VHien  the  sword  of  civil  wsr  is  drawn, 
the'laws  are  silent.  As  to  the  violation 
of  humanity,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  of  this 
banditti ;  that  their  object  was  the  extir- 
pation of  the  loyalists ;  that  of  the  whip- 
pem,  the  preservation  of  the  community 
at  large. 

**This  practice  was  never  sanctioned 
by  €h>vemment,  as  they,  on  the  contrary, 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  it ; 
and' the  evidence  extorted  from  the  person 
whipped  never  was  used  to  convict  any 
person,  and  was  employed  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  discovor  concealed  arms, 
and  to  defeat  the  deleterious  schemes  of 
the  traitors.  Free  quarters  were  confined 
merely  to  the  province  of  Leinster. 

"When  Government  was  possessed  of 
the  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  or  a  town,  who  had  taken  the 
usual  oaths  to  lull  and  deceive  the  magi- 
strates, were  possessed  of  concealed  arms, 
and  meditated  an  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre, they  sent  amongst  them  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  maintain  by  contributions  levied  on 
themselves.  This  took  place  a  few  days 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

**  It  has  been  universally  allowed  that 
die  military  severities  practised  in  the 
county  of  J^dare  occasioned  a  premature 
explosion  of  the  plot,  which  the  Directory 
intended  to  have  deferred  till  the  French 
effected  a  landing ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Emmet,  declared  in  his  evidence,  upon 
oath,  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords,  that,  but  for  the  salutary  effects 
of  those  military  severities,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  general  and  formidable 
insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

This  warm  advocate  for  the  torture  has 
not  with  his  usual  minuteness  favoured 
his  reader  with  any  instances  of  innocent 
persons  having  undergone  this  severe  trial 
from  wanton  suspicion,  personal  revenge, 
or  malevolent  cruelty.  Tet  many  such 
there  were;  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  where  the  very  cast  of  a  countenance 
that  displeased  a  corporal  or  common 
yeoman  sufficed  to  subject  the  unfortunate 
passenger  to  this  military  ordeaL  No 
man  can  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that 
Government  uted  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  it,  who  knowB  ai^thing  ol  the 
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state  of  Iielaiid  at  that  disastrous  period. 
In  Bereiford'B  Riding  House,  Sandys* 
PrsTot,  the  Old  Coatom  House,  the 
Rojal  Exchange,  some  of  the  barracks, 
and  other  places  in  Dublin,  there  were 
daily,  hourly,  notorious  exhibitions  of 
these  toiturings,  as  there  also  were  in 
Jmost  every  town,  Tillage,  or  hamlet 
rhroug^out  the  kingdom,  in  which  troops 
were  quartio^d.* 

Many  attacks  were  made  by  the  rebels 
on  the  eecond  day  of  the  rebellion  (the 
24th  of  May),  generally  with  ill-success ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Carlow, 
Hacketatown,  and  Monastereven.  There 
were  also  seyeral  skirmishes  near  Rath- 
fan^iam,  Tallagh,  Lucan,  Luske,  Dun- 
boyne,  Barretatown,  CoUon,  and  Baltin- 
glass.  At  Dunboyne  and  Barretstown 
the  insurgents  are  allowed  to  have  had 
the  adrantage.  But  in  all  the  other 
encounters,  though  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  defeated,  with  in- 
credible loss  of  their  men. 

The  non-arriyal  of  the  mail-coach  at 
the  usual  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in  the 
moming  at  Carlow,  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  rising  there  and  its  yicinity.  This 
town  lies  about  forty  miles  southwest  of 
DubluL  Of  the  intended  attack  the 
garrison  was  apprised  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  and  from  Lieutenant  Roe,  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  who  had  observed  the 
peasants  assembling  in  the  vicinity  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May.  The 
garrison  consisted  in  the  whole  of  about 
ifour  hundred  and  fifty  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mahon  of  the  Ninth  Dra- 
goons, and  they  were  very  judiciously 
posted  for  the  reception  of  the  assailants. 
A  body,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred,  having  assembled  be- 
fore the  house  of  Sir  Ekiward  Crosbie,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Carlow, 
marched  into  the  town  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  moming  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  very 
unguarded  and  tumultuary  manner,  shout- 
ing as  Ihey  rushed  into  Tullow  Street, 
with  vain  confidence,  that  the  town  was 
their  own :  they  received  so  destructive  a 
fire  from  the  garrison,  that  they  recoiled 
and  endeavoured  to  retreat;  but  finding 
their  flight  intercepted^  numbers  u>ok 
refuge  in  the  houses,  which  were  immedi- 
ately fired  by  the  soldiery.  About  eighty 
houses,  with  some  hundred  men,  were 
consumed  in  this  conflagration.   As  about 

*It  is  too  largo  a  credit  to  bo  allowed  to  this 
amhor's  anettion,  that  tks  evUkmee  extorted  from 
tte  penom  lekipped  never  wof  uitd  to  convict  anjf 
ftnom.  If  the  ■ccarity  of  tin  monareh  !■  to  be 
foondlattao  affectlooato  beaita  of  his  peoplo,  itto 
matter  of  importaiit  coorideratioa  how  far  theee 
prietleio  tended  more  to  naite  or  leparate  thA  two 


half  this  column  of  assailants  had  arrived 
within  the  town,  and  few  escaped  from 
that  situation,  their  loss  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  four  hundred; 
while  not  a  man  was  even  woimded  on  the 
side  of  the  King's  troops. 

'After  the  defeat,  executions  commenced 
here,  as  they  did  elswhere  in  this  calami- 
tous period,  and  about  two  hundred,  in  a 
short  time,  were  hanged  or  shot,  according 
to  martial  law.  Amongst  the  earliest 
victims  was  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  before 
whose  house  the  rebel  column  had  as- 
sembled, but  who  certainly  had  not 
accompanied  them  in  their  march;  he 
was  condemned  and  shot  as  a  United 
Irishman.  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  had  no 
further  connection  with  the  rebels  than 
that  they  exercised  on  a  lawn  before  the 
house,  which  of  course  Sir  Edward  could 
not  prevent. 

In  the  attack  upon  Slane,  a  mere 
handfol  of  troops,  about  seventeen  yeo- 
men and  forty  oif  the  Armagh  miUtia, 
although  surprised  in  the  houses  on  which 
they  were  billetted,  fought  their  way 
separately  to  their  rallying  post,  and  then 
made  so  vigorous  a  stand,  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  were  with  considerable 
slaughter  repulsed.  Several  of  the  assail- 
ants of  this  small  town  appeared  dressed  in 
the  uniforms  of  the  Cork  Militia  an«* 
Ancient  Britons ;  which  appearance  in  this 
and  several  other  instances,  proved  a  fatal 
deceit  to  the  King's  troops.  They  were  the 
spoils  taken  at  Prosperous ;  at  which  place 
the  success  of  the  insurgents,  amongst 
other  causes,  was  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing been  headed  or  led  on  to  the  attack 
by  an  officer ;  as  their  defeats  in  most 
other  places,  with  immense  superiority  of 
numbers,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  some  intelligent  person  to  control 
and  direct  them.  Their  discomfitures  in 
general  were  not  the  effect  of  fear  or 
cowardice,  but  of  want  of  discipline  and 
organization. 

Kildare  County  was  not  favourable  to 
the  insurgents,  because  it  is  generally  a 
flat,  grassy  plain,  where  regular  cavalry 
can  act  with  terrible  effect.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  crush  all  insurrection- 
ary movements  in  that  county,  and  in 
Meath  and  Carlow.  Yet  in  that  short 
campaign  splendid  feats  of  gallantly  were 
achieved  by  the  half-armed  peasantry. 
At  Monastereven  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss,  the  defenders  of 
the  place  being  in  part  *'  loyal"  Catholics, 
commanded  by  one  Casaidy.  At  Old 
Kilcullen  the  insurgents  defeated  and 
drove  back  the  advance-guard  of  Genend 
Dundas,  with  the  loss  of  twen^-two  regu- 
lar soldiers,  including  a  Gq^tain  EeiUimw 
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But  after  the  first  few  day*,  there  was  in 
reality  no  insurrection  at  all  in  Kildare 
County ;  and  the  operations  of  the  troops 
Uiere,  though  called  sometimes  **  hattles,** 
were  nothing  but  onslaughts  on  disarmed 
fugitives  —  in  other  words,  massacres. 
These  proceedings  were  hailed  with 
triumph  in  Dublin,  as  great  military 
achievements.  For  example,  the  slaughter 
of  the  unresisting,  capitulated  people  at 
the  Gibbet  Rath  of  Kildare,  was  regarded 
as  a  vigorous  measure  which  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  time  required.  The  rebels, 
according  to  Sir  B.  Musgrave,  amounted 
to  about  8000  in  number ;  they  had  en- 
tered into  terms  with  Qeneral  Dundas, 
and  were  assembled  at  a  place  that  had 
been  a  Danish  fort,  called  the  Gibbet 
Bath.  Having  offered  terms  of  submis- 
sion to  General  Dundas  on  the  26th  of 
May,  that  General  dispatched  General 
Welford  to  receive  their  arms  and  grant 
them  protection.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  latter,  however,  on  the  8rd  of  June, 
the  multitude  of  unresisting  people  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Sir  James  Duff, 
who,  having  galloped  into  the  plain, 
disposed  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Boden's 
fencible  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  as- 
tonished multitude,  as  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  states,  "  pell  mell.*'  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  term  of 
capitulation,  admitted  into  the  King's 
peace  and  promised  his  protection,  were 
mowed  down  in  cold  blood,  at  a  place 
known  to  every  peasant  in  Sjldare  as 
*'the  Place  of  Slaughter,"  as  well  re- 
membered as  Mullaghmast  itself,  the 
Gibbet  Bath  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

The  massacre  took  place  on  the  drd  of 
June ;  the  terms  of  surrender  were  made 
by  one  Perkins,  a  rebel  leader,  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  and  General  Dundas, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with 
its  express  sanction  and  permission  for 
them,  on  delivering  up  their  arms,  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Their  leader  and 
his  brother  were  to  be  likewise  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty. 

It  was  when  the  people  were  assembled 
at  the  appointed  place,  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  that  Sir  James  Duff,  at 
the  head  of  600  men,  then  on  his  march 
from  Limerick,  proceeded  to  the  place  to 
procure  the  surrendered  weapons.  One 
of  the  insurgents,  before  giving  up  his 
musket,  discharged  it  in  the  air,  barrel 
upwards;  this  simple  act  was  immediately 
construed  into  a  hostile  proceeding,  and 
the  troops  fell  on  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, and  the  latter  fied  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  a  party 


of  fencible  cavalry,  called  **Lord  Joce- 
lyn's  Foxhunters."  According  to  the 
Bev.  James  Gordon,  upwards  of  200 
fell  on  this  occasion ;  Sir  B.  Musgrave 
stotes850. 

**No  part  of  the  infamy  of  this  pro- 
ceeding,*' says  Dr.  Madden,  ''attaches 
to  General  Dundas.  The  massacre  took 
place  without  his  knowledge  or  his 
sanction.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
rebellion  was  that  of  a  humane  and 
brave  man." 

The  brutal  massacre  on  the  Curragh  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Camden,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  :— 

"  DuBUH  Castlb,  May  29th. 

"i/y  Lord, — I  have  only  time  to  in- 
form your  grace,  that  I  learn  from  Gene- 
ral Dundas  that  the  rebels  in  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
delivered  up  a  number  of  their  leaders. 

*'By  a  dispatch  I  have  this  instant 
received,  I  have  the  further  pleasure  of 
acquainting  your  grace  that  Sir  James 
DiUff,  who,  with  infinite  alacrity  and  ad- 
dress, has  opened  the  communication  with 
Limerick,  (that  with  Cork  being  already 
open,)  had  arrived  at  Kildare  whilst  the 
rebels  had  possession  of  it,  completely 
routed  them  and  taken  the  place. 
*'I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  Camdkk." 

The  same  transaction  is  thus  described 
by  the  chief  actor :« 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major-General  Sir 

James  Duff  to  Lieulefutut- General  Lake, 

dated  Mouastereven, 

*'  I  marched  from  Limerick  on  Sunday 
morning  with  sixty  dragoons,  Dublin 
militia,  three  field  pieces,  and  two  curri- 
cle guns,  to  open  tl:^  communication  with 
Dublin,  which  I  judged  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Government.  By  means  of 
cars  for  the  infantry,  I  reached  this  place 
in  forty-eight  hours.  I  am  now,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  (Tuesday),  march- 
ing to  surround  the  town  of  I^dare,  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebels,  with  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  150  dragoons,  and  350 
infantry,  determined  to  make  a  dread- 
ful example  of  the  rebels.  I  have  left 
the  whole  country  behind  me  perfectly 
quiet  and  well  protected  by  means  of 
Uie  troops  and  yeomanry  corps. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  this  to 
you  by  the  mail  coach,  which  I  will  escort 
to  Naas.  I  am  sufficiently  strong.  Tou 
may  depend  on  my  prudence  and  success. 
My  guns  are  well  manned,  and  all  the 
troops  in  high  spirits.  The  cruelties  the 
rebels  have  committed  on  some  of  the 
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ofllcera  and  men  have  exasperated  them 
to  a  great  degrea  Of  my  fnture  opera- 
tions I  will  endearoor  to  inform  yon. 

*'P.S. — KiLDAXS,  two  o'clock,  P.]I.~ 
We  fonnd  the  rebels  retiring  from  the 
town  on  onr  arriyal,  armed ;  we  followed 
ihem  with  the  dragoons.  I  sent  on  some 
of  the  yeomen  to  tell  them,  on  laying 
down  their  arms,  they  should  not  be  hart. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  fired  on 
the  troops;*  from  that  moment  they 
were  attacked  on  all  sides— nothing  could 
stop  the  rage  of  the  troops.  I  belicTe  from 
two  to  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  were 
killed.  We  haye  three  men  killed  and 
sereral  wounded.  I  am  too  much  fatigued 
to  enlarge." 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  in  detail 
the  TaziouB  slanghters  done  by  the  troops, 
sometimes  upon  armed  insurgents,  some- 
times upon  mere  masses  of  unarmed 
people.  These  were  all  conmiemorated 
indifferently  by  Lord  Camden  in  his  des- 
patches as  **  battles,"  *' defeats  of  the 
rebels,"  and  the  like.  One  of  his  des- 
patches describes  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  rising  in  Wicklow  County  :— 

'*  Dublin  Cabtub,  May  26th,  10  a.m. 

"  ify  Lord,~-l  have  detained  a  packet, 
\\  order  to  transmit  to  your  grace  the  in- 
formation received  this  morning. 

**I  have  stated  in  a  private  letter  to 
jour  grace,  that  a  party  of  the  rebels,  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  were 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  Uie  Antrim 
Militia,  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  and 
Captain  Stratford's  yeomanry ;  and  that, 
being  driven  into  the  town  of  Baltinglass, 
they  lost  about  150  men. 

**This  morning  an  account  has  been 
received  from  Major  Hardy,  that  yester- 
day a  body  of  between  8000  and  4000 
had  collected  near  Dunlavin,  when  they 
were  entirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
800  men,  by  Lieutenant  Gardner,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Antrim  Militia, 
and  Captain  Hardy's  and  Captain  Hume's 
yeomanry. 

"The  troops  and  yeomanry  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  in  both  actions." 

On  the  same  26th  of  May  another 
slaughter  took  place  on  Tara  Hill,  in 

*PIowden  deierlbes  the  affair  thus:  As  the 
troopa  advaoeed  near  the  Insurgenta  to  receive 
their  aurrendered  weapona,  one  of  the  latter, 
looUahhr  awearing  that  he  would  not  delirer  hia 
ffttn  othenrlae  thaD  empty,  dlachaxged  It  with  tba 
■aztla  upward*. 


Meath.  Some  chiefs  of  the  Leinster  in- 
surgents had  assembled  at  that  point 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  a 
force  coming  from  the  North.  They  were 
here  attacked,  and  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, killing  thirty-two  of  the  soldiers 
and  yeomanry,  they  were  again  over- 
powered, by  discipline  and  superior  arms. 
The  issue  is  told  in  this  despatch  :— 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Scobie^  cf 

the  lieau  Fendbles^  to  Lieutenant- General 

Lake^  aated  DunahaitgJdin,  Sunday  nunit' 

ing.  May  27th,  1798. 

"  The  division,  consisting  of  five  com- 
panies of  His  Majesty's  Reay  Raiment  of 
Fencible  Infantry, which  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  arrived  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing according  to  route,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Fingal's  troop  of  yeomen  cavalry. 
Captain  Preston's  and  Lower  Kells'  troop 
of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Molloy's  company 
of  yeomen  infantry. 

**  At  half-past  three  p.x.  I  was  informed 
that  a  considerable  force  of  the  rebel 
insurgents  had  taken  station  on  Tara  Hill. 
I  instantly  detached  three  companies  of 
our  division,  with  one  field-piece,  and  the 
above  corps  of  yeomanry,  to  the  spot, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  McLean, 
of  the  Reay's,  the  issue  of  which  has  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectation. 

'*  The  rebels  fied  in  all  directions ;  860 
were  found  dead  on  the  field  this  morn- 
ing, among  whom  is  their  commander  in 
full  uniform ;  many  more  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

*'  Onr  loss  is  inconsiderable,  being  nine 
rank  and  file  killed,  sixteen  rank  and  file 
wounded." 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  troops  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
crushing  the  insurgent  peasants  of  Kil- 
dare,  Dublin,  and  Meath.  The  slaughter 
of  the  people  was  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  resistance.  The  number  of 
deaths  arising  from  torture  or  massacre, 
where  no  resistance  was  offered  during 
the  year  1798,  forms  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  number  slain  in  this 
contest.  The  words  of  Mr.  Gordon  are : 
— **  I  have  reason  to  think  more  men  than 
fell  in  battle  were  slain  in  cold  blood. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  persons  taken 
prisoners  as  rebels,  with  or  without  amu"  ♦ 

In   the   meantime,  events   still  more 
serious  were  taking  place  in  Wexford 
County. 
•  Gordon**  History  of  the  BebcIllAn. 
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CnAPTER  XXXIV. 

1798. 

Wexford  a  Peaceable  Coantr.^— Lord  Gaatlereegh'a 
Jadklout  Mea«nres.  —  CathoUoa  driven  oat  of 
Yeomanry  Corpe'—Treatment  of  Mr  FlUjrerald. 
—United  Iriah  In  Wexford.— The  Prints  Oppoaa 
that  Modety.— How  they  were  Requited.— MUea 
Byrne  — ^Torture  In  Wexford. — Orangemen  hi  Wex- 
ford.—North  Cork  Mmtia.^Hay't  Account  of  the 
Ferodtyof  the  Magiatratea.— Maesacre  of  Car- 


new.-  Father  John  Murphy. — Uuming  of  hia 
Chupel.— Hilea  Byme'a  Account  of  Flrat  RUlng. 
— Oulard.— 8tonn  of  Ennlacorthy. — ^>Vexford 
Evacuated  by  the  Klng'a  Troopa— Occupied  by 
Inaurgenta.— All  the  County  now  in  Inaurrecti(Mi. 
Eatlmated  nnmben  of  Insargiata.— Popolttton  of 
the  Connty. 

Wezvobd  was  one  of  the  most  peace- 
able counties  in  Ireland.  Protestants 
and  Catholics  lived  there  in  greater  har- 
mony than  elsewhere ;  and  had  united  in 
forming  yeomanry  corps  for  defence  of 
the  country  after  the  attempted  invasion 
under  Hoche.  The  United  Irish  organi- 
zation extended  to  that  county  as  we 
know  from  Miles  Byrne ;  but  not  with 
such  power  as  in  Meath  and  Kildare,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  people  were  not, 
up  to  that  time,  subjected  to  such  intol- 
enble  oppression.  In  the  first  months  of 
1798,  however,  everything  was  changed. 
Orders  were  given  from  the  Castle  to 
purify  the  yeomanry  corps,  by  expelling 
those  who  should  not  take  an  oath  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen.  The 
oath  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
neither  United  Irishmen  nor  Orangemen ; 
but  practically,  the  measure  was  so  exe- 
cuted as  to  disarm  none  but  Catholics,  or 
such  Protestants  as  were  known  to  be 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  like  Antony 
Perry,  of  Inch.  Miles  Byrne  (the  per- 
sonal memoir  of  this  gallant  officer  was 
published  only  in  1863)  gives  several 
examples : — 

*«  White,  of  Bally-EUis,  raised  a  foot 
corps,  and  got  great  praise  from  the  Go- 
vernment, as  he  had  it  equipped  and 
armed  when  Hoche*s  expedition  came  to 
Bantry  Bay  in  1796. 

*'  If  this  corps  was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  ready  to  march,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  be  disbanded  and  disarmed,  for  it 
was  composed  principally  of  Catholics, 
though  the  officers  were  Protestants. 

"ITie  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Beaumont,  of  Hyde  Park,  in 
which  Antony  Perry,  of  Inch,  or  Perry 
Mount,  and  Ford,  of  Ballyfad,  were 
officers,  refused  to  take  any  oath  respect- 
ing their  being  Orangemen  or  United 
Irishmen ;  at  the  same  time  they  resolved 
not  to  resign,  but  to  continue  their  service 


as  usuaL  Soon  after,  the  corps  was 
ordered  to  assemble,  when  a  regiment  of 
militia  was  in  waiting,  and  the  suspected 
members  were  surrounded  and  disarmed ; 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  Catholics,  which 
were  about  one-half  of  the  corps,  with 
Perry  and  one  or  two  other  Protestants, 
being  considered  too  liberal  to  make  part 
of  a  corps  that  was  henceforward  to  be 
upon  the  true  Protestant,  or  Orange 
system." 

Edward  Fitsgerald,  of  New  Park,  gives 
a  sample  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
carried  on  throughout  the  county  from 
the  moment  of  the  formidable  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  He  writes  (See 
Madden) : — 

"Upon  the  28th  of  April,  1978,  my 
house,  offices,  and  grounds,  which  are 
very  considerable,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  120  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  12 
officers,  who  possessed  themselves  of  all 
kinds  of  property  within  and  without,  and 
what  they  could  not  consume  sent  to  Athy 
barracks.  They  continued  in  possession 
about  thirty  days,  until  the  press  of  the 
tiroes  oblged  them  to  change  their  posi- 
tion. Upon  the  approach  of  the  roilitaiy, 
my  wife  and  fandly,  of  course,  were 
obliged  to  fly  my  habitation,  without  the 
shortest  previous  intimation,  and  I  was 
sent,  under  a  military  escort,  to  Dublin, 
where,  after  an  arrest  of  ninety-one  days, 
I  was  liberated,  without  the  slightest 
specific  charge  of  any  kind.  At  the  time 
of  my  arrest,  I  commanded  as  respecubie 
a  corps  of  cavalry  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  fifty-six  in  number,  and  not 
the  slightest  impropriety  was  ever  at- 
tached to  any  of  its  members.  Prom  the 
time  the  military  possessed  themselves  of 
my  residence,  the  most  iniquitous  enor- 
mities were  everywhere  practised  upon 
the  people  of  the  country :  their  houses 
plundered,  their  stock  of  all  kinds  seized, 
driven  to  the  barracks,  and  sold  by  auc- 
tion; their  persons  arrested,  and  sentenced 
to  be  flogged,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
most  despicable  wretches  of  the  com- 
munis. A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
James  Rawson,  of  the  lowest  order,  the 
offal  of  a  dunghill,  had  every  person  tor- 
t^jred  and  stripped,  as  his  cannibal  will 
directed.  He  would  seat  himself  on  a 
choir  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  formed 
around  the  triangles,  the  miterabU  victims 
kneeling  tmder  the  triangle  until  theg  would 
be  spotted  over  with  the  blood  of  the  others. 
People  of  the  name  of  Cronin  were  thas 
treated.  He  made  the  father  kneel  under 
the  son  while  flogging,  the  son  under  the 
father,  Ac." 

Why  such  a  demoniac  system  was  in- 
troduced amongst  a  pea(>efttl   people— 
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save  to  goad  them  into  revolt—it  is  quite 
impossible  to  comprehend.  Thousands 
of  men  who  had  avoided  the  United 
Irish  Society  before,  now  began  to 
join  it.  The  priests  were  still  counsel- 
ling patience  and  submission,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  people 
deliver  up  their  pikes  and  other  weapons, 
Miles  Byrne  sajs:— '*The  priests  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  association  of  United  Irish- 
men, particularly  poor  Father  John  Red- 
mond, who  refused  to  hear  the  confession 
of  any  of  the  United  Irish,  and  turned 
them  away  from  his  knees.  He  was  ill- 
requited  afterwards  for  his  great  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
for  after  the  insurrection  was  all  over, 
Earl  Mountnorris  brought  him  in  a  pri- 
soner to  the  British  camp  at  Qorey,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  hung  him  up  to  a 
tree,  and  fired  a  brace  of  bullets  through 
his  body.  Lord  Mountnorris  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  show  his 
*  loyalty,'  for  he  was  rather  suspected  on 
account  of  not  being  at  the  head  of  his 
corps  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
hia  neighbourhood.  Both  Redmond  and 
the  parish  priest,  Father  Frank  Cava- 
nagh,  were  on  the  best  terms  with  Earl 
Mountnorris,  dining  frequently  with  him 
at  his  seat,  Camelon  Park,  which  place 
Father  Bedmond  prevented  being  plun- 
dered during  the  insurrection.  This  was 
the  only  part  he  had  taken  in  the  struggle." 

Various  kinds  of  torture  were  now 
habitually  applied  by  the  magistrates  to 
extort  confession  of  the  two  great  crimes 
— having  arms,  or  being  United  Irish, 
and  the  merest  suspicion,  or  pretence  of 
suspicion,  was  quite  enough  to  cause  a 
man  to  be  half-hanged,  flogged  almost  to 
death,  or  fitted  with  a  pitch  cap.  Ed- 
ward Hay  gives  a  good  general  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  Wexford  jieople 
were  at  last  maddened  to  revolt  :— 

**The  Orange  system  made  no  public 
appearance  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  on  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Kingsborough.  In  this 
regiment  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Orangemen,  who  were  sealous  in  making 
proselytes  and  displaying  their  devices 
— having  medals  and  Orange  ribbons 
triumphantly  pendant  from  their  bosoms. 
It  is  believed  that  previous  to  this  period 
there  were  but  few  actual  Orangemen 
in  the  county;  but  soon  after,  those 
whose  principles  inclined  that  way,  find- 
ing themselves  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary, joined  the  association,  and  publicly 
avowed  themselves  by  aaauming  the  de- 
vices of  the  fratemi^. 


'*  It  IS  said  that  the  North  Cork  regi- 
ment were  also  the  inventors  (but  they 
certainly  were  the  introducers)  of  pitch- 
cap  torture  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
Any  person  having  his  hair  cut  short 
(and,  therefore,  called  a  croppy,  by  which 
appellation  the  soldiery  designated  an 
United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out 
by  some  loyal  neighbour,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  and  toought  into  a  guard- 
house, where  caps,  either  of  coarse  linen 
or  strong  brown  paper,  besmeared  insid€ 
with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for 
service.  The  unfortunate  victim  had  one 
of  these,  well  heated,  compressed  on  his 
head,  and  when  judged  of  a  proper  degree 
of  coolness,  so  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
pulled  o£f,  the  sufferer  was  turned  out 
amidst  the  horrid  acclamations  of  the 
merciless  torturers ;  and  to  the  view  of 
vast  numbers  of  people,  who  generally 
crowded  about  the  guard-house  door, 
attracted  by  the  cries  of  the  tormented. 
Many  of  those  persecuted  in  this  manner 
experienced  ad^tional  anguish  from  the 
melted  pitch  trickling  into  their  eyes. 
This  afforded  a  rare  addition  of  enjoy- 
ment to  these  keen  sportsman,  who  re- 
iterated their  horrid  yells  of  exultation 
on  the  repetition  of  the  several  accidents 
to  which  their  game  was  liable  from  being 
turned  out,  for,  in  the  confusion  and 
hurry  of  escaping  from  the  ferocious  hands 
of  these  more  than  savage  barbarians,  the 
blinded  victims  frequently  fell,  or  inad- 
vertently dashed  their  heads  against  the 
walls  in  their  way.  The  pain  of  disen- 
gi^ing  this  pitched  cap  from  the  head 
must  be  next  to  intolerable.  The  hair 
was  often  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and 
not  unfrequently  parts  of  the  skin  were 
so  scalded  or  blistered  as  to  adhere 
and  come  off  along  with  it.  The  terror 
and  dismay  that  these  outrages  occa- 
sioned are  inconceivable.  A  sergeant 
of  the  North  Cork,  nicknamed  2om  tht 
Devil,  was  most  ingenious  m  devising 
new  methods  of  torture.  Moistened  gun- 
powder was  frequently  rubbed  into  the 
hair  cut  close,  and  then  set  on  fire*  Some, 
while  shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the 
tips  of  their  ears  snipped  off.  Some- 
times an  entire  ear,  and  often  both  ean 
were  completely  cut  cS ;  and  many  lost 
part  of  their  noses  during  the  like  pre- 
paration. But,  strange  to  tell,  these 
atrocities  were  publicly  practised  vdthout 
the  least  reserve  in  open  day,  and  no 
magistrate  or  officer  ever  interfered,  but 
shamefully  connived  at  this  extraordinaiy 
mode  of  quieting  the  people  1  Some  of 
the  miserable  sufferers  on  these  shoddng 
occasions,  or  some  of  their  relations  or 
friendfl,  actuated  by  a  principle  of  retalii^ 
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tion,  if  not  of  reYenge,  cut  short  the  hair 
of  sevenil  persons,  whom  they  either  con- 
sidered as  enemies,  or  suspected  of  having 
pointed  them  out  as  objects  for  such  des- 
perate treatment. 

<i  Tiiis  was  done  with  a  view  that  those 
actire  citizens  should  fall  in  for  a  little 
experience  of  the  like  discipline,  or  to 
make  the  fashion  of  short  hair  so  general 
that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  mark  of 
party  distinction.  ITcmales  were  also 
exposed  to  the  grossest  insults  from  these 
military  ruffians.  Many  women  had  their 
petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  caps,  ribbons, 
and  all  parts  of  their  dress  that  exhibited 
a  shade  of  green  (considered  the  national 
colour  of  Iiiland),  torn  off,  and  their  ears 
assailed  by  the  most  Tile  and  indecent 
ribaldry.  This  was  a  circumstance  so 
unforeseen,  and  of  course  so  little 
proTided  against,  that  many  women  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty  suffered  outrage  in 
this  manner. 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  County  of 
Wexford  having  given  greater  scope  to 
the  ingenuity  of  magistrates  to  devise 
means  of  quelling  all  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion, as  well  as  of  using  every  exertion 
to  procure  discoveries,  they  soon  fell  to 
the  burning  of  houses  wherein  pikes,  or 
other  offensive  weapons,  were  discovered, 
10  matter  how  brought  there  -,  but  they 
Jid  not  stop  here,  for  the  dwellings  of 
suspected  persons,  and  those  from  which 
any  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be 
absent  at  night,  were  also  consumed.  The 
circumstance  of  absence  from  the  houses 
very  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  although  there  were  the  strictest 
orders  forbidding  it.  This  was  occasioned 
at  first,  as  was  before  observed,  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  Orangemen,  but  after- 
wards proceeded  from  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  torture  by  the  people  from  the 
yeomen  and  magistrates.  Some,  too, 
abandoned  their  houses  for  fear  of  being 
whipped,  if,  on  being  apprehended,  con- 
fession satisfactory  to  the  magistrates 
could  neither  be  given  or  extorted;  and 
this  infliction  many  persons  seemed  to 
fear  more  than  death  itself.  Many  un- 
fortunate men,  who  were  taken  in  their 
houses,  were  strung  up,  as  it  were  to  be 
hanged,  but  were  let  down  now  and  then 
to  try  if  strangulation  would  oblige  them 
to  become  informers.  After  these  and 
the  like  experiments,  several  persons  lan- 
guished for  some  time,  and  at  length  per- 
ished in  consequence  of  them.  Smiths  and 
carpenters,  whose  assistance  was  consider- 
ed indispensable  in  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
were  pointed  out  on  evidence  of  their 
trades  as  the  first  and  fittest  objects  of 
torture.  But  the  sagacity  of  tome  magis- 


trates became  at  length  so  acute,  fr^m 
habit  and  exercise,  that  they  diacerned  an 
United  Irishman  even  at  the  first  glance ! 
And  their  zeal  never  suffered  any  person 
whom  they  designed  to  honour  with  such 
distinction  to  pass  off  without  convincing 
proof  of  their  attention 

'*Mr.  Hunter  Gowan  had  for  many 
years  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
in  apprehending  robbers,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £100  per 
annum.  Now  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
magistrate,  and  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  he  was  zealous  in 
his  exertions  to  inspire  the  people  about 
(jorey  with  dutiful  submission  to  the 
magistracy  and  a  respectful  awe  of  the 
yeomanry.  On  a  public  day  in  the  week 
preceding  the  insurrection,  the  town  of 
(jorey  beheld  the  triumphal  entry  of  Mr. 
Gowan,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  with  hia 
sword  drawn  and  a  human  finger  stuck 
on  the  point  of  it. 

**With  this  trophy  be  marched  into 
the  town,  parading  up  and  down  the 
streets  several  times,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  person  in  (jorey  who  did  not  witness 
this  exhibition;  while  in  the  meantime 
the  triumphant  corps  displayed  all  the 
devices  of  Orangemen.  After  the  labour 
and  fatigue  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gowan  and 
his  men  retired  to  a  public  house  to  refresh 


themselves,  and,  Itke  true  hladu  of  gamej 
their  punch  was  stirred  about  with  the 
finger  that  had  graced  their  ovation, 
in  imitation  of  keen  fox  hunters,  who 
whisk  a  bowl  of  punch  with  the  brush  of 
a  fox  before  their  boozing  commences. 
This  captain  and  magistrate  afterwards 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  where 
his  daughters  were,  and  while  taking  a 
snack  t^t  was  set  before  him,  he  bragged 
of  having  blooded  his  corps  that  day,  and 
that  they  were  as  staunch  blood-hounds 
as  any  in  the  world.  The  daughters 
begged  of  their  father  to  show  them  the 
croppy  finger,  which  he  deliberately  took 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  to  them. 
Misses  dandled  it  about  with  senseless 
exultation,  at  which  a  young  lady  in  the 
room  was  so  shocked  that  she  turned 
about  to  a  window,  holding  her  hand  to 
her  face  to  avoid  the  horrid  sight.  Air. 
Gowan,  perceiving  this,  took  tiie  finger 
from  his  daughters,  and  archly  dropped 
it  into  the  disgusted  lady's  bosom.  She 
instantly   fainted,  and   thus   the  scene 

ended!  !  I    

"Having  spent  Friday,  the  25th  of 
May,  with  Mr.  Turner,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  at  Newfcrt,  he  requested  me 
to  attend  him  next  day  at  Newpark,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  where,  as  the  most 
central  place,  he  had  appointed  to  meel 
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the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  ac- 
cordingly met  him  there  on  Saturday, 
the  26tb.  where  he  continued  the  whole 
day  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Tast  numbers  of  people.  A  certificate 
was  giren  to  eveiy  person  who  took 
the  oath  and  surrendered  any  offensiye 
weapon.  Many  attended  who  ofiFered  to 
take  the  oath,  and  also  to  depose  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen,  and  that 
they  possessed  no  arms  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  earnestly  asked  for  certi- 
ficates. But  so  great  was  the  concourse 
of  these,  that,  considering  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  out,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  supply  them  all  with  such  testimonials 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Turner,  therefore, 
continued  to  receive  surrendered  arms, 
desiring  such  as  had  none  to  await  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Num- 
bers, however,  still  conceiving  that  they 
would  not  be  secure  without  a  written 
protection,  offered  ten  times  their  in- 
trinsic ralue  to  such  as  had  brought 
pike  blades  to  surrender ;  but  these 
being  unwilling  to  forego  the  benefit  of 
a  written  protection  for  the  moment, 
refused  to  part  with  their  weapons  on 
any  other  condition.  Among  the  great 
numbers  assembled  on  this  occasion  were 
some  men  from  the  village  of  Ballaghkeen, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  the  apprehensions 
they  were  under  of  having  their  houses 
burned  or  themselves  whipped  should  they 
return  home.  These  apprehensions  had 
been  ezcitCKl  to  this  degree  because  that, 
on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  24th,  the 
Enniscorthy  cavalry,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  had  come  to 
Ballaghkeen;  but,  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proaching noise,  the  inhabitants  ran  out 
uf  their  houses,  and  fled  into  large  brakes 
of  furze  on  a  hill  immediately  above  the 
village,  from  whence  they  could  hear  the 
cries  of  one  of  their  neighbours,  who  was 
dragged  out  of  his  house,  tied  up  to  a 
thorn  tree,  and  while  one  yeoman  con- 
tinued flogging  him,  another  was  throw- 
ing water  on  his  back.  The  groans  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer,  from  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  reverberated  widely  through  the 
appalled  neighbourhood ;  and  the  spot  of 
execution  these  men  represented  to  have 
appeared  next  morning  *  as  if  a  pig  had 

been  kiUed.' "» 

On  the  25th  of  May  was  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Carnew.  A  large  number 
of  prisoners  had  been  shut  up  in  the  jail 
of  that  place,  on  suspicion  of  being  guilty 
of  possessing  arms,  or  of  knowing  some 
one  who  possessed  arms.  These  prisoners 
were  all  taken  out  of  the  jail  and 
•EdwsnlHsj. 


deliberately  shot  in  the  Ball  Alley,  by  the 
yeomen  and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  MUitia, 
in  oreseace  o/*  thdr  officers,f 

Father  John  Murphy  was  curate  of 
Monageer  and  Boolevogue.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments, having  studied  in  the  University  of 
Seville.  He  had  now  been  resident  several 
years,  quietly  doing  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  calling,  enjojring  the  esteem  of  all  his 
neighbours,  and  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion. Miles  Byrne,  who  knew  him  well, 
narrates  with  much  simplicity  the  story 
of  the  good  priest's  first  act  of  war  :— 

'*The  Reverend  John  Murphy,  of  the 
parish  of  Monageer  and  Boolevogue, 
was  a  worthy,  simple,  pious  man, 
and  one  of  those  Roman  Catholic 
prie3t8  who  used  the  greatest  exertions 
and  exhortations  to  oblige  the  people 
to  surrender  their  pikes  and  fire-arms 
of  every  description.  As  soon  as  the 
cowardly  yeomanry  thought  that  all  the 
arms  were  g^ven  up,  and  that  there  was 
no  further  risk,  they  took  courage,  and 
set  out,  on  Whit  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
May,  1798,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  Poor  Father  John,  seeing 
his  chapel  and  his  house,  and  numy  others 
of  the  parish,  all  on  fire,  and  in  several 
of  them  the  inhabitants  consumed  in  the 
flames,  and  that  no  man  seen  in  coloured 
clothes  could  escape  the  fury  of  the  yeo- 
manry, betook  himself  to  the  next  wood, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
unfortunate  people  who  had  escaped ;  aU 
came  beseeching  his  reverence  to  tell 
them  what  was  to  become  of  them  and  their 
poor  families.  He  answered  them  ab« 
ruptly,  that  they  had  better  die  courage- 
ously in  the  fleld  than  be  butchered  in 
their  houses ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  if 
he  had  any  brave  men  to  join  him,  he  was 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  prove 
to  those  cruel  monsters  that  they  should 
not  continue  their  murders  and  devasta- 
tions with  impunity.  All  answered  and 
cried  out  that  they  were  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  to  do  whatever  he 
ordered.  *  Well,  then,'  he  replied,  *  we 
must,  when  night  comes,  get  armed  the 
best  way  we  can,  with  pitch-forks  and 
other  weapons,  and  attack  the  Camolen 
Yeomen  Cavalry  on  their  way  back  to 
Earl  Mountnorris,  where  they  will  return 
to  pass  the  night,  after  satisfying  their 
savage  rage  on  tiie  d>?lenceless  country 
people.' 

**  Father  John's  plan  was  soon  put  in 

execution.     He  went  to  the  high  road 

by  which  the  corps  was  to  return,  left  a 

few  men  near  a  house,  with  instrurtions 

•Hsy,Madd«n. 
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to  place  two  can  across  the  road  the  mo- 
ment tlie  last  of  the  cavalry  had  passed, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  thence,  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  made  a  complete 
barricade  across  the  highway,  and  then 
placed  all  those  brare  fellows  who  followed 
him  behind  a  hedge  along  the  road-side ; 
and  in  this  position  he  waited  to  receive 
this  famous  yeomanry  cavalrv,  returning 
from  being  glutted  with  all  manner  of 
crimes  during  this  memorable  day,  the 
26th  of  May,  1798. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  this  corps, 
riding  in  great  speed,  encountered  the 
above-menUoned  obstacle  on  the  road, 
and  were  at  the  same  moment  attacked 
from  front  to  rear  by  Father  John  and 
his  brave  men,  with  their  pitch-forks. 
The  cavalry,  after  discharging?  their  pis- 
tols, got  no  time  to  reload  them,  or  to 
make  much  use  of  their  sabres.  In  short, 
they  were  literally  lifted  out  of  their 
saddles,  and  fell  dead  under  their  horses' 
feet.  Lieutenant  Booky,  who  had  the 
command  in  the  absence  of  Earl  Mount- 
norris,  was  one  of  the  first  killed ;  he  was 
a  sanguinary  villain,  and  it  seemed  a  just 
judgment  that  befell  them  all.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Father  John  and  his  men 
were  much  elated  with  their  victory,  and 
getting  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  by 
it,  considered  themselves  formidable,  and 
able  at  least  to  beat  the  cruel  yeomanry 
in  every  encounter.  They  marched  at 
once  to  Camolen  Park,  the  residence  of 
Lord  Muuntnorris,  where  they  got  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  of  every  description, 
and  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  people  for  months  before;  and 
even  the  carbines  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  which  had  not  been  distributed,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Earl  from  Dublin. 

"  During  the  ni^ht,  and  the  next  day, 
Whit  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  the  people 
flocked  in  to  join  Father  John's  standard, 
on  hearing  of  his  success  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  news  was  known  ia  Gorey,  the  troops 
took  fright  and  abandoned  the  town,  let- 
ting the  prisoners  go  where  they  pleased  ; 
but  finding  that  Father  John  had  marched 
in  another  direction,  they  returned  and 
resumed  their  persecutions  as  before ; 
they  again  arrested  great  numbers  and 
had  them  placed  in  the  market-house 
loft,  ready  to  be  butchered  the  moment 
the  insurgents  made  their  appearance  be- 
fore the  town.  Poor  Perry  was  amongst 
the  prisoners,  and  in  a  dreadful  state, 
having  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair 
burned  off  his  head.  Esmond  Cane  was 
arrested  that  day  and  made  a  prisoner.' 

Father  John  might  now  have  marched 
into  Wicklow  County  without  much  op- 
poflitiouy  **  but,"  continuea  Miles  Byrne, 


"  he  thought  it  would  be  m jre  advisable 
to  raise  the  whole  county  of  Wexford 
first,  and  get  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  In  oonaeqnence  of  this 
decision,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  27th  of 
May,  he  maxched  with  aU  his  forces, 
then  amounting  to  four  or  five  '!x)u- 
sand  men,  to  Oulard  Hill,  a  diatauctf  of 
ten  miles  from  Wexford,  and  five  from 
Ennisoorthy.  He  encamped  on  this  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  hiding 
to  come  and  join  bun.  He  soon  perceived 
several  corps  of  yeomanry  cavaliy  in 
sight,  but  all  keeping  at  a  certain  distance 
from .  the  hill,  waiting  imtil  the  infantry 
from  Wexford  arrived  to  make  the  first 
attack. 

"  Shortly  after,  he  saw  a  large  force  on 
the  march,  fianked  by  some  cavalry,  and 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  mount  the  hill. 
Father  John  assembled  his  men  and 
showed  them  the  different  corps  of  cavalry 
that  were  waiting,  he  said,  *  to  see  us  dis- 
persed by  the  foot  troops,  to  fall  on  us  and 
to  cut  us  in  pieces ;  but  let  us  remain  firm 
together  and  we  shall  surely  defeat  the  in- 
fantry, and  then  we  shall  luive  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  cavalry,  as  they  are  too 
great  cowards  to  venture  into  the  action.' 
All  promised  to  conform  to  his  instruc- 
tions. *  Well,  then,'  he  rejoined,  *  we 
must  march  against  the  troops  that  are 
mounting  the  Mil,  and  when  they  are  de- 
ployed and  ready  to  begin  the  attack,  we 
must  retreat  precipitately  back  to  where 
we  are,  and  then  throw  ourselves  down 
behind  this  old  ditch,'  pointing  to  a 
boundary  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  All  his 
instructions  were  executed  as  he  had 
ordered. 

<*  The  King's  troops  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foote  and  Major  Lombard, 
and  as  soon  as  they  came  within  about 
two  musket-shots  of  the  insurgenta,  they 
deployed  and  prepared  for  action,  but  be- 
came enraged  when  they  saw  the  insur- 
gents retreating  back  to  the  top  of  the 
hill;  however,  they  followed  quickly, 
knowing  that  the  hill  was  completly  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  tiie 
insurgents  to  escape  before  they  came  in 
with  them. 

"  Father  John  allowed  the  infantry  to 
come  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 
ditch,  and  then  a  few  men  on  each  flank 
and  in  the  centre  stood  up,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  whole  line  of  infantry 
fired  a  volley.  Instantly,  Father  John 
and  all  his  men  sallied  out  and  at- 
tacked the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  re-charging  their  arms;  and 
although  they  made  the  best  fight  they 
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could  with  their  miukets  and  bayonets, 
they  were  soon  OTerpowered  and  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  pikemen,  or  rather 
by  the  men  with  pitch-forks  and  other 
weapons ;  for  yery  few  had  pikes  at  this 
oatUe,  on  account  of  having  given  them 
ap  by  the  exhortations  and  advice  of  the 
iirieats. 

**  Of  this  formidable  expedition,  which 
was  sent  from  Wexford  on  the  27th  of 
May  to  exterminate  the  insurgents,  very 
few  returned  to  bring  the  woeful  tidings 
of  their  defeat,  and  the  glorious  victory 
dbtained  by  the  people  over  their  cruel 
tyrants.  Of  the  North  Cork  party  that 
had  been  the  scourge  of  the  country  for 
several  monUks  previous,  and  so  distin- 
guished for  making  Orangemen,  hanging, 
picqueting,  putting  on  pitch-caps,  &c., 
Major  Lombard,  the  Honourable  Captain 
De  Conzcj,  Lieutenants  Williams,  Ware, 
Bairy,  and  Ensign  Keogh,  with  all  the 
privates  but  two,  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  sho^  none  escaped 
except  Colonel  Foote,  a  sergeant,  a  drum- 
mer, and  the  two  privates  mentioned 
above.  The  insurgents  had  but  three 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded.  The 
ShUmalier  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col. 
Lehunt,  as  well  as  the  differeiit  corps  of 
cavalry  that  surrounded  the  hill  during 
the  battle,  and  which  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  action,  in  their  precipitate 
retreat  to  Wexford,  Ennisoorthy,  and 
Gorey,  shot  every  man  they  met  on  the 
road,  went  to  the  houses,  called  the  people 
to  their  doors  and  put  them  to  deaths 
many  who  were  asleep  shared  the  same 
fate,  their  houses  being  mostly  burned. 

"  Solomon  Richards,  commander  of  the 
Enniscorthy  Cavalry,  and  Hawtry  White, 
who  commanded  all  the  troops  of  cavalry 
sent  from  Gorey  to  exterminate  the 
people,  surpassed  description.  They  little 
thought,  however,  that  for  every  one  they 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  they  were  send- 
ing thousands  to  join  the  insurgent  camp. 

**  Father  John  and  his  little  army  now 
became  quite  flushed  with  their  last  vic- 
tory. Seeing  the  Eling's  troops  flying 
and  escaping  in  every  direction,  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  division 
they  should  pursue ;  they,  however  (hav- 
ing as  yet  no  cavalry),  marched  from 
Onlard  Hill  and  encamped  for  the 
night  on  Carrigrew  Hill.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  28th  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock, 
they  marched  to  Camolen,  and  from  thence 
to  Ferns.  Not  meeting  with  any  of  the 
King's  troops  in  this  town  to  oppose  them, 
and  having  learned  that  they  had  re- 
treated to  Oorey  and  to  Enniscorthy, 
Father  John  resolved  at  once  to  attadc 
this  last  town,  in  order  to  afford  a  better 


opportunity  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
country  people  to  escape  from  their  hid- 
ing places  and  come  and  join  his  standard, 
he  and  his  little  army  crossed  the  Slaney 
by  the  bridge  at  Sc^awaish ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  skilful  manoBuvre  or  counter- 
march had  the  happiest  result ;  for  im- 
mediately on  crossing  the  river  he  was 
joined  by  crowdf." 

On  their  arrival  before  Enniscorthy, 
the  insurgents  amounted  to  the  number 
of  7000  men,  800  of  whom  were  armed 
with  guns,  which  they  had  seized  at 
Camolen  almost  immediately  after  they 
had  been  sent  to  that  place  by  the  Earl  of 
Mountnorris.  About  one  o'clock  on  the 
28th  of  May,  Enniscorthy  was  attacked 
by  this  vast  multitude,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous defence  by  the  comparatively  small 
garrison,  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents  The  garrison  retreated  and 
fell  back  on  Wexford;  they  lost  above 
ninety  of  their  men,  and  the  town  was  on 
fire  in  several  places.  They  were  attended 
by  a  confused  number  of  unfortunate 
loyal  inhabitants,  but  were  not  pursued 
by  the  insurgents,  who  might  have  easily 
cut  off  their  retreat. 

To  disperse  the  insurgents,  if  possible, 
without  battle  or  concession,  or  perhaps  to 
divert  their  attention  and  retard  their 
progress,  an  expedient  was  essayed  by 
Captain  Boyd,  of  the  Wexford  Cavalry. 
This  ofScer  had,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quisition to  that  purpose  of  the  sheriff 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  25th  and 
27th,  from  information  or  suspicion  of 
treasonable  designs,  arrested  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey,  of  Bargy  Castle,  John 
Henry  Colclough,  of  Bally teigue,  and 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Park,  all 
three  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Wexford.  Visiting  them  in  prison  on 
the  29th,  Captain  Boyd  agreed  with  these 
gentlemen,  that  one  of  them  should  go  to 
the  rebels  at  Enniscorthy,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  disperse  and  return 
to  their  homes,  but  would  not  give 
authority  to  promise  any  terms  to  the 
insurgents  in  case  of  submission.  Col- 
clough, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
agreied  to  go  on  condition  of  his  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  Ennis- 
corthy, about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  they  found  the  insurgents 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  distracted  in  their 
councils,  and  undetermined  in  any  plan 
operation ;  some  proposing  to  attack 
Newtownbarry,  others  Ross,  others  Wex- 
ford, others  to  remain  in  their  present 
posts;  tiie  greater  number  to  march 
home  for  the  defence  of  their  house* 
against  Orangemen. 
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It  was  bat  the  resolution  of  a  moment 
to  march  in  a  bod j  to  attack  Wexford. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  they  detained  in  the  camp, 
and  Mr.  Colclough  they  eent  back  to  an- 
nounce their  hostile  intentions. 

Mr.  Colclough  arrived  in  Wexford 
earlv  in  the  evening,  and  waited  in  the 
Bull  Ring  (a  small  square  in  the  town  so 
denominated)  until  the  officers  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  place  had  there  assem- 
bled, when  he  informed  them,  in  a  very 
audible  Yoice,  from  horseback,  that  hav- 
ing gone  out,  according  to  directions,  to 
the  insurgents  on  Vinegar  Hill,  he  found 
as  he  had  already  suggested  before  his 
departure,  that  he  poss^sed  no  influence 
with  the  people,  who  had  ordered  him  to 
return  and  announce  their  determination 
of  marching  to  the  attack  of  Wexford; 
adding  that  they  had  detained  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Mr.  Colclough  then  requested  to 
be  informed,  if  it  were  intended  to  make 
further  trial  of  his  services,  or  require  his 
his  longer  attendance,  as  otherwise  they 
must  be  sensible  how  eager  he  must  be  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  family  by  his 
presence  He  was  then  entreated  to  en- 
deavour to  maintain  tranquility  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  which  having  pro- 
mised to  do,  as  mudi  as  in  his  power,  he 
called  at  the  jail  to  visit  Mr.  Harvey, 
with  whom  he  had  agreed  (according  to 
the  compact  with  Captain  Boyd)  to  return 
next  day  and  take  his  place  in  the  jail, 
and  then  set  oif  through  the  barony  of 
Forth,  for  his  own  dwelling  at  Bally- 
teigoe,  distant  about  ten  miles  from 
Wexford. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  Col. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Donegal  Militia,  with  two 
hundred  men  of  his  regiment  and  a  six- 
pounder,  arrived  in  Wexford  from  Dun- 
cannon  Fort,  despatched  b^  General 
Fawcett,  who  had  been  appnsed  of  the 
insurrection  on  the  27th,  by  Captain 
Knox,  an  officer  sent  to  escort  Sergeant 
Stanley,  a  judge  of  assize,  on  his  way  to 
Munster.  This  reinforcement  being  in- 
sufficient, an  express  was  sent  from  the 
Mayor  of  Wexford  to  the  General,  re- 
questing an  additional  force;  he  expe- 
ditiously returned  with  an  exhilarating 
answer,  that  the  General  himself  would 
commence  his  march  for  Wexford  on  the 
same  evening,  from  Dnncannon,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment,  four  companies  of 
the  Meath  Militia,  and  a  party  of  artil- 
lery with  two  howitzers.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence.  Colonel  Maxwell, 
leaving  the  five  passes  into  the  town 
guarded  by  the  yeomen  and  North  Cork 
Militia,  took  post  with  his  men  on  the 
Windmill  Hill,  above  the  town,  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morning,  theSOUi, 


with  the  resolution  to  march  against  tiia 
enemy  on  the  arrival  of  General  Faw- 
cett*s  army. 

That  General  had  marched  mccarding 
to  his  promise  on  the  evening  of  the  29th; 
but  halting  at  Taghmon,  seven  miles  fjconi 
Wexford,  he  had  sent  forward  a  detach- 
ment of  eighty-eight  men,  including 
eighteen  of  tibe  artUlery,  witib  the  howit- 
zers, under  the  command  of  Captain 
Adams,  of  the  Meath  Militia.  This  de- 
tachment was  intercepted  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  80th,  by  the  insurgents, 
under  the  Three  Hocks,  which  they  had 
occupied  as  a  military  station,  being 
about  three  miles  from  Wexford ,  the 
howitzers  were  taken  and  almost  the 
whole  party  slain.* 

Colonel  Maxwell,  informed  of  the  de- 
struction of  Captam  Adams'  detach- 
ment, by  two  officers  who  hsd  esoiped 
the  slaughter,  advanced  immediately 
with  what  forces  he  could  collect, 
with  design  to  retake  the  howitzen, 
and  co-operate  with  General  Fawoett, 
of  whose  retreat  he  had  no  suspicion, 
but  observing  his  left  flank  exposed  hy 
the  retreat  of  some  of  the  Taghmon 
cavalry,  and  the  enemy  making  a  motion 
to  surround  him,  he  retired  to  Wexford, 
with  the  loss  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wat- 
son killed,  and  two  privates  wounded. 

Everything  now  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
gloomy,  desperate  consternation.  Some 
yeomen  and  supplementaries,  posted 
nearly  opposite  the  jail  were  heard  con- 
tinually to  threaten  to  put  all  the  pri- 
soners to  death,  which  so  roused  the 
attention  of  the  jailer  to  protect  his 
charge,  that  he  banricaded  the  door,  and 
delivered  up  the  key  to  Mr,  Harvey. 
Some  magistrates  were  admitted  to  see 
Mr.  Harvey  in  the  jail,  and,  at  their  moat 
urgent  entreaties,  he  wrote  the  following 
notice  to  the  insurgents : — 

*'  I  have  been  treated  in  prison  with  all 
possible  humanity,  and  am  now  at  liberty. 
I  have  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the 
prisoners.  If  you  pretend  to  Christian 
charity,  do  not  commit  massacre,  or  bum 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  spare 
your  prisoners'  lives. 

"  B.  B-  Hauvbt. 

"  Wednetday,  May  30M,  1798." 

•  The  f oUowIng  officUl  soooont  wm  gtren  of  this 
iffalr:— 

"  DuBLnr  Cabtlb,  Jane  2iid.  179& 
Aooounts  lure  been  receiTed  from  Major  Qtn- 
eral  Eustace,  tt  New   Rose,  eUting  that  Major 
Qeneral  Fawcett  haying  marobed  with  a  company 
of  tiM  Meath  regiment  from    Doneannoa    Fort, 


thb  ■mall  foroe  was  torronnded  by  a  verx  lugn 
body  between  Taghmon   and  Wexford,  and  de- 


feated. 


General  Fawoett  effected  his 
Fort.- 
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Counsellor  Richards,  with  his  brother, 
then  undertook  to  announce  the  surrender 
of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  whose 
camp  they  reached  in  safety,  though  clad 
in  full  nnifonn.  Scarcely  had  these 
deputies  set  out  upon  their  mission,  when 
all  the  military  corps,  a  part  of  ihe  Wex- 
ford infantry  under  Captain  Hughes  only 
excepted,  made  the  best  of  their  way  out 
of  town  in  whatever  direction  they  ima- 
gined they  could  find  safety,  without 
acquainting  their  neighbours  on  duty  of 
their  intentions.  The  principal  inhabit- 
ants, whose  services  had  been  accepted  of 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  were  mostly 
Catholics,  and,  according  to  the  prevalent 
system,  were  subject  to  the  greatest  in- 
sults and  taunts.  They  were  always 
placed  in  front  of  the  posts,  and  cautioned 
to  behave  well,  or  that  death  should  be 
the  consequence.  Accordingly,  persons 
were  placed  behind  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty,  and  these  were  so  watchful  of  their 
charge,  that  they  would  not  even  pennit 
them  to  turn  about  their  heads.  Thus  were 
the  armed  inhabitants  left  at  their  post, 
abandoned  by  their  officers,  and  actually 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  soldiery, 
until  all  impossible  means  of  retreating 
were  cut  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
insurgents,  the  confusion  and  dismay 
were  excessive,  the  few  remaining  officers 
and  privates  ran  confusedly  through  the 
town,  threw  off  their  uniforms,  and  hid 
themselves  wherever  their  fears  suggested. 
Some  ran  for  boats  to  convey  them  off, 
and  threw  their  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  water.  Some,  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  men's  clothes,  assumed  female 
attire  for  the  purpose  of  disguise.  Ex- 
treme confusion,  tumult,  and  panic  were 
everywhere  exhibited.  The  North  Cork 
regiment,  on  quitting  the  barracks,  had 
set  them  on  fire,  but  the  fire  was  soon 
after  put  out. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Richards  having 
arrived  at  the  Three  Rocks,  made  it 
known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  that  they 
were  deputed  to  inform  the  people  that 
the  town  would  be  surrendered  to  them, 
on  condition  of  sparing  lives  and  proper- 
ties; these  terms,  they  were  informed, 
would  not  be  complied  with  unlets  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison 
were  also  surrendered.  Mr.  Lof  tus  Rich- 
ards was,  therefore,  detained  as  a  hostage, 
and  Counsellor  Richards  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald were  sent  back  to  the  town  to 
settle  and  arrange  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation. These  gentlemen,  on  their  arrival, 
tc  their  astonishment,  found  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  militaiy.  A  multitude 
of  insurgents  was  just  ready  to  pour  in 
and  take  unconditional  possession  of  the 


town.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
to  treat  M-ith  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  consequences  apprehended  from  such 
a  tumultuary  influx  of  people.  Dr.  Jacob, 
then  Mayor  of  the  town  and  Captain  of 
the  Wexford  Infantry,  entreated  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  to  announce  to  the  people 
rushing  in,  that  the  town  was  actually 
surrendered ;  and  to  use  every  argument 
that  his  prudence  might  suggest  to  make 
their  entry  as  peaceable  as  possible.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  complied,  and  instantly  after 
this  communication,  thousands  of  people 
poured  into  the  town,  over  the  wooden 
bridge,  shouting  and  exhibiting  aU  the 
marks  of  extravagant  and  victorious  ex- 
ultation. They  first  proceeded  to  the  jail, 
released  all  the  prisoners,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Harvey  should  become  their 
commander.  All  the  houses  in  town,  not 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  now  became 
decorated  with  green  boughs,  and  other 
emblematic  symbols.  The  doors  were 
universidly  thrown  open,  and  the  most 
liberal  offers  made  of  spirits  and  drink, 
which,  however,  were  not  as  freely  ac- 
cepted, until  the  persons  offering  them 
had  first  drank  themselves,  as  a  proof 
that  the  liquor  was  not  poisoned — ^a  report 
having  prevailed  to  that  effect. 

The  insurgents  being  in  possession  of 
the  town,  several  of  the  yeomen,  having 
thrown  off  their  uniforms,  affected,  with 
all  the  signs  and  emblems  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  to  convince  them  of  their  un- 
feigned cordiality  and  friendship ;  those 
who  did  not  throw  open  their  doors  with 
offers  of  refreshment  and  accommodation 
to  the  insurgents,  suffered  by  plunder, 
their  substance  being  considered  as  ene- 
my's property.  The  house  of  Captain 
Boyd  was  a  singular  exception.  It  was, 
though  not  deserted,  pillaged. 

Those  troops  who  had  fied  from  Wex- 
ford signalized  themselves  in  their  re- 
treat by  plundering  and  devastating  the 
country;  by  burning  the  cabins  and 
shooting  the  peasantry  in  their  prog^ress ; 
and  thus  thu^  augmented  the  number  and 
rage  of  the  insurgents.  These  excesses 
were  seen  from  the  insurgents'  station  at 
the  Three  Rocks,  audit  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  enraged  multitude  were 
hindered  by  their  chiefs  from  rushing 
down  upon  Wexford,  and  taking  sum- 
mary vengeance  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  county  of  Wexford  was  now 
in  open  insurrection.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  people 
had  taken  to  the  field  because  their 
houses  wore  mostly  burned  down,  and 
had  collected  themselves  into  masses, 
with  such  poor  arms  as  they  had,  for 
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their  common  protoctioii*  Tho  ftggregiite 
iramben  of  penont,  whether  inrargeiits 
or  fugitiyes,  with  their  crowds  of  women 
and  children,  far  exceeded  the  nunbers 
ef  lighting  men  that  the  county  could 
furnish.  The  population  of  Wexford  at 
that  time  did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
one  hundred  and  ilfty  thousand  persons.* 
The  men  who  were  properly  of  fighting 
age,  therefore,  were  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  has  esti- 
mated the  whole  number  of  those  who 
rose  in  this  county  at  thirty-fiye  thou- 
sand; but  even  to  attain  this  amount, 
there  must  hare  been  counted  many 
thousands  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, besides  many  thousands  more  who 
were  unarmed,  or  only  half -armed.  These 
straggling  multitudes,  then,  without  camp 
equipage,  or  accoutrements,  or  artillery 
(except  a  few  ship-guns,  not  mounted, 
and  some  captured  field-pieces),  were  now 
committed  to  a  desperate  struggle  against 
tiie  force  of  a  powerful  empire,  well  sup- 
plied with  everything,  and  led  by  veteran 
generals.  The  only  wonder  to  those  who 
read  this  narration  will  be,  not  that  they 
were  finally  overpowered,  but  that  they 
achieved  such  successes,  as  for  a  time 
they  certainly  did.  If  the  other  thirty- 
one  counties  had  done  as  well  as  Wex- 
ford, there  would  have  been  that  year  an 
end  to  British  dominion. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
1798. 

Camp  on  VIncifap  Hfll. — ^Actloni  at  BaDycainioa— 
At  Newtownbany. —  'l*ubbornecring. —  Fall  of 
Walpole.  —  Two  Colomiu.  —  Bagenal  Uanrey 
Commands  Inaargeota. — Snmmona  Mew  Bom  to 
Surrender. —Battle  of  New  Roee.— Slaughter  of 
Prisoner*.— BetaUatloii.—SciiIlabogue.—  Bagenal 
Hanrey  Shocked  bj  affair  of  8eullabogue.>~ 
Realgna  Command.— Father  Philip  Bocbe  OeoeraL 
—Fight  at  Arklow.— Claimed  aa  a  Victory  by 
Kitig's  Troops. — Account  of  it  by  HUes  Brjne. — 
The  Inanrgenti  Execute  aome  Lojralista  In  Wex- 
ford Town.— Dixon.— Retaliation.— Hroolamation 
by  **  People  of  Wexford."— Lord  Kingfborough  a 

frlsoner. — Troops  Concentrated  round  Vinegar 
nil.— BatUe  of  Vinegar  Hill.— Enniscorthy  and 
Wexford  Recovered.— Military  Execntions. — 
Ravage  of  the  Countnr.— Chicfa  Executed  In 
Wexford. — ^Treatment  ra  Women. — Outrages  In 
the  North  of  the  Countv. — Fhte  of  Father  John 
Murphy's  Column. — Of  Antony  Perry'a. — Combat 
at  BallyelUa.— Miles  Bryne'a  Aooonnt  of  It— 
Extermination  of  Ancient  Britons. — Character  of 
Wexford  InsurrcctioD. — Got  up  by  the  GoTem- 
ment 

While  the  insurgents  were  holding  the 
town  of  Wexford,  two  large  **  encamp- 
ments" of  tiiem  were  formed,  one   at 

•  In  1841,  it  w«8  203,088.    In  1861,  It  was  180^U9. 


Carrigrew  Hill,  the  other  at  Curick- 
byme,  within  six  miles  of  the  town  of 
New  Boss,  situated  on  the  large  river 
Nore,  and  commanding  the  main  passage 
into  tile  county  of  Kiikeonj.  Their 
principal  head-quarters  was  stiU  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  close  by  Ennieoordiy,  situ- 
ated on  the  Slaney.  They  made  some 
rough  entrenchments  round  this  hill,  and 
placed  a  few  guns  in  position  there.  They 
then  stationed  a  large  garrison  in  the 
town,  which  was  relieved  ewery  day  by 
a  fresh  party  from  the  camp.  Such  great 
numbers  of  the  exasperated  of  the  people 
from  the  adjacent  coimtry  flocked  to  their 
camp  that  it  soon  consisted  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  posted  strong  picket-guards,  sen- 
tinels, and  ridettes  in  all  the  aTennes 
leading  to  the  town,  and  for  some  miles 
round  it.  Ther  then  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  interior  of  tibe  church  of  Enniscor^y.^ 
A  body  of  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
surgents, in  adyancing  towards  Gorey, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  had  taken  possession 
of  a  small  Tillage  called  Bailycannoo, 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Gorey,  and 
were  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  called  Ballymanaan 
Uill,  midway  between  the  Tillage  and 
the  town,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
whole  of  the  small  garrison  of  Gorey, 
and  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  flro 
the  people  were  soon  completely  routed. 
This  Tictorious  band,  on  their  return  to 
Gorey,  fired  most  of  the  houses  at  Bally- 
cannoo,  and  entered  the  town  in  triumph, 
with  one  hundred  horses  and  other  spoil 
which  they  had  taken.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  engagement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  the  insurgents  elevated 
their  guns  too  much  for  execution,  which 
accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  slain 
on  the  part  of  the  King's  troops.  On 
this  occasion  three  only  were  wounded, 
and  none  killed.  The  insurgents  are 
said  to  have  lost  above  three  score.! 

•This  was  done  atricUj  In  retallathm  for  the 
burning  and  wreckhig  of  Catholic  chapels.  There 
were,  on  the  whole,  sixty-nine  Catholic  chapela 
destroyed  during  the  insurrection ;  more  than  ibir^ 
in  Wexford  alone.— /%MPdm. 

t  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  rpcounta  [pajpe  US]  tn 
occurrenoe  after  the  battle,  of  which  his  eon  wa«  a 
wUneaa,  which  graatiy  lllnatnilea  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time:  "Two  yeomen.  comUig  to  a 
brake  or  dump  of  bnshea,  and  observing  a  imtu 
motion,  as  if  some  persona  were  hiding  there,  one 
of  them  fired  into  it,  and  the  shot  was  anawered  by 
a  moat  plteona  and  loud  ahilek  of  a  child  'I  ho 
other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by  his  comoanion  to 
fire ;  but  he,  being  a  gentleman,  and  less  lerodooi, 
instead  of  firing  commanded  the  concealed  ptwM 
to  appear,  whan  a  poor  woman  and  eight  chitdren, 
almost  naked,  one  of  whom  waa  aewrely  wounded, 
came  trembling  ih>m  the  brake,  where  they  had 
'  '  thsmsdvcs  for  asfBty.** 
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This  success,  coapled  witii  that  at  New 
townhsny,  gave  amomentazy  check  to  the 
ardoiir  of  the  people.  ApartyfromVineKar 
Hill  smroimded  this  latter  town  in  snch  a 
manner  that  Colond  L'£stimnge  at  first 
abandoned  it.  Ait&e  a  retreat  of  about  a 
mile,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Ueatenant-Colonel  Westenra,  and  suffer- 
ed the  troops  to  be  led  back  to  the  sue- 
oonr  of  a  few  determined  loyalists, who  had 
xemaaned  in  the  town,  and  continued  a 
fire  from  some  houses.  This  accidental 
manoBQ^re  had  all  the  advantages  of  a 
preconcerted  stratagem.  The  insurgents 
who  had  rnshed  into  the  street  in  a  con- 
fosed  nmltitude,  totally  unapprehensiTe 
of  the  return  of  the  troops,  were  unpre- 
pared, and  driven  out  of  the  town  with 
the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.* 

On  advice  received  at  Newtownbarry  of 
the  attack  intended  by  the  insurgents,  an 
express  had  boeen  sent  to  Clonegall,  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  ordering  the 
troops  posted  there  to  march  immedUtely 
to  Newtownbarry.  The  commander  of 
these  troops,  Lientenant  Young,  of  the 
Bonegal  Militia,  instead  of  marching  im- 
mediately, spent  two  hours  in  hanging 
four  prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  re- 
monstrance of  an  officer  of  the  Nortii 
Cork,  who  considered  these  men  as  not 
deserving  death — some  of  them  having 
actually  declined  to  join  the  insurgents 
when  it  was  fully  in  their  power.  By  this 
delaj,  and  an  unaccountable  circuitous 
raaich— three  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road — Hie  troops  did  not  arrive  at  New- 
townbarry till  after  the  action  was  entirely 
over.  Mr.  Young,  on  his  arrival  at  Clone- 
gall,  had  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
furnish  every  individual  of  his  soldiers 
with  a  feather  bed,  and  had,  without  the 
least  necessity,  turned  Mr.  Derenzy,  a 
brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  and  his  chil- 
dren, out  of  their  beds.  When  remon- 
strances were  made  to  ^s  officer  for  the 
incessant  depredations  of  his  men,  his 
answer  was :  *'  I  am  the  commanding 
officer,  and  damn  the  cxoppies.''t 

The  insurgents  had  taken  post  on  Cor- 
rigma  Hill  in  great  force,  where  they 
rested  on  their  arms  till  the  4th  of  June. 
Meantime,  the  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
petted  army  under  General  Lof tus  arrived 
at  Gorey.  The  sight  of  fifteen  hundred 
fine  troops,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
ffiled  the  loyalists  with  confidence.  The 
plan  was  to  march  the  army  in  two 
divisions,  by  different  roads  on  Corrigrua, 

*Tbe  light  In  which  this  oondnct  of  the  oom- 
nuoidlag  officer  at  Newtownbarry  was  set  forth  In 
the  offldal  bnUettai,  was«  that  ht  atfint  rttnaUd  in 

taord.,3ed]t,p.Ul. 


and  attack  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
other  troops.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
meantime  preparing  to  quit  Corrigrua, 
and  to  march  to  Qorey.  Information  had 
been  received  by  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
the  intended  motions  of  the  army,  and 
they  acted  upon  it.  Both  armies  marched 
about  tiie  same  time ;  that  of  the  insur- 
gents surprised  a  division  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  at  a  place  called  Tubbemeering. 
The  insurgents  instantly  poured  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  fields  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  Walpole  received  a  bullet 
through  the  head  early  in  the  action.  His 
troops  fied  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving 
their  cannon,  consisting  of  two  six- 
pounders  and  a  smaller  piece,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  were  pursued 
as  far  as  Gorey  in  their  fiight,  through 
which  they  were  galled  by  the  fire  of 
some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken 
station  in  the  houses.  The  loyalists  ctf* 
Gorey  once  more  fied  to  Arklow  with 
the  routed  amy,  leaving  all  thehr  effects 
behind. 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  in  this  bloody 
action  of  Tubbemeering  (or  Clough), 
generously  pays  a  tribute  to  the  g^lantry 
of  the  unfortunate  Walpole.  He  says  :^ 
**  It  is  only  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  unfortunate  man  to  say  tiiat  he  dis- 
played the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  and  fought 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  in  his 
critical  situation ;  but  he  was  soon  over- 
powered by  our  men,  now  so  fiushed  with 
victory  that  nothing  could  retard  their 
march  onward.  Walpole  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded liy  our  forces,  that  outflanked 
him  before  he  fell.  We  saw  him  lying  dead 
on  the  road,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of 
having  received  several  gun^ot  wounds. 
His  horse  lay  dead  beside  him,  with  a 
number  of  private  soldiers,  dead  and 
wounded.  His  troops  now  fled  in  great 
disorder,  and  could  not  be  rallied :  they 
were  taken  by  dozens  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  road  to  (jorey.  After  they  had 
thrown  away  their  arms,  accoutrementSi 
and  everything  to  lighten  them,  they 
were  yet  overtaken  by  our  pikemen.  It 
was  curious  to  see  many  of  them  with 
their  coats  turned  inside  out.  They 
thought,  no  doubt,  by  this  sign  of  dis- 
affection to  the  English  that,  when  made 
prisoners,  they  would  not  be  injured. 
But  this  manoeuvre  was  unneoessaxy,  for 
I  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a 
prisoner  being  ill-treated  durhig  tiiose 
days  of  fighting.  Our  men  were  in  too- 
good-humour  to  be  cruel  after  the  victoiy 
they  had  obtained." 

While  Walpole's  division  war  acttacked 
by  the  enemy.  General  Lof  tus,  being, 
within  bearing  of  the  musketry,  de-- 
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tached  aeveaty  men— the  grenadier  com- 
pany of  the  Antrim  militia— across  the 
fields  to  its  assistance;  but  they  were 
intercepted,  and  almost  all  killed  or  taken. 
The  General,  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Colonel  Walpole's  diWsiun,  and  unable  to 
bring  his  artillery  across  the  fields,  con- 
tinued his  march  along  the  highway,  by 
a  ^g  circuit,  to  the  field  of  battle,  where 
he  was  first  acquainted  with  the  event. 
For  some  way  he  followed  the  insurgents 
towards  Gorey,  but  finding  them  posted 
on  Gorey  HUl,  from  which  they  fired 
upon  him  the  cannon  taken  from  Colonel 
'Walpole,  he  retreated  to  Camew;  and 
Jtill,  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of  most  of 
Jiis  officers,  thinking  Camew  an  unsafe 
post,  though  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
effective  men,  he  abandoned  that  part  of 
the  county  to  the  insurgents,  and  retreated 
nine  miles  further,  to  the  town  of  Tullow, 
In  the  county  of  Carlow. 

Whilst  one  formidable  body  of  the  Wex- 
ford insurgents  was  advancing  towards 
the  north,  another  still  more  formidable 
was  preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  south- 
west.   The  conquest  of  New  Ross,  which 
is  situated  on  the  river  formed  by  the 
united  streams  of  the  Nore  and  the  Bar- 
row, would  have  laid  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Kilkenny,  in  which  many  thousands  were 
supposed  ready  to  rise  in  arms  at  the 
appearance  of  their  successful  confeder- 
ates.   The  possession  of  that  important 
post,  when  it  might  have  been  effected 
-  vithout  opposition  immediately  upon  their 
.anocess  at  Enniscorthy,  had,  fortunately 
ior  the  royal   cause,  been   abandoned, 
on   account   of    a    personal    difference 
,  amongst  their  chiefs.  The  insurgent  army 
.  of  Wexford  choose  Beauchamp  Bagenal 
Harvey,*  as  soon   as  he  was  liberated 
:.  from   prison,    for   their   generalissimo, 
.  and  they  divided  into  two  main  bodies, 
.  one  of  which  directed  it  course  north- 
ward to  Gorey  j  the  other,  which   was 
headed  by  Harvey  in  person,  took  post  on 
<  Carrickbum  mountain,  within  six  miles 

^Tbe  following  wu  the  foim  of  their  appoint- 
•aoeots— 

**  At  a  meetlae  of  th«  commanden  of  the  United 
Jkrmj,  held  at  Carridkbnni  camp,  on  let  of  Jane, 
1798,  it  was  unanirooualy  agreed  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey  should  be  appointed  and  elected 
itfOmmaDder-ln-chief  of  the  United  Anny  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  from  and  after  the  firet  day  of 
June,  1798. 

*'  Signed,  by  order  of  the  different  commanding 
officer!  of  the  camp, 

'*  Nicholas  Orat,  Secretary. 

"It  was  likewtee  agreed,  that  Edward  Koche 
Bhonld,  from  and  after  the  lat  day  of  June  instant, 
be  elected,  and  Is  hereby  elected  a  geueral  oflScer 
0f  the  United  Army  of  the  County  of  Wexford. 

'*  Signed  by  the  above  aatbortty, 

"KlCEOLASGaAT.* 


of  Ross,  where  it  was  reviewed  and  or- 
ganized till  the  4th  of  June,  when  it 
maiched  to  Corbet  Hill,  within  a  mile  of 
that  town,  which  it  was  intended  to  attack 
the  next  morning.  Harvey,  though  neither 
destitute  of  personal  courage,  nor  of  a 
good  understanding,  possessed  no  military 
experience,  much  less  those  rare  talents 
by  which  an  undisciplined  multitude  may 
be  directed  and  controlled.  He  formed 
the  plan  of  an  attack  on  three  different 
parts  of  the  town  at  once,  which  would 
probably  have  succeeded  had  it  been  put 
in  execution.  Having  sent  a  summons  to 
General  Johnson,  the  conmaander  of  the 
King's  troops,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
surrender  the  town,  the  bearer  of  it,  one 
Furlong,  was  shot  by  a  eedtinel  of  an  out- 
post.* Whilst  Harvey  was  arranging  his 
forces  for  the  assault,  they  were  gSslled  by 
the  fire  of  some  outposts.  He  ordered  a 
brave  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Kelly, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  fire  hundred 
men,  and  drive  in  the  outposts.  Kelly  was 
followed  confusedly  by  a  much  greater 
number  than  he  wished.  He  executed 
his  commission,  but  could  not  bring 
back  the  men,  as  ordered.  They  rushed 
impetuously  into  the  town,  drove  back 
the  cavalry  with  slaughter  on  the  in- 
fantry, seized  the  cannon,  and  being  fol- 
lowed in  their  successful  career  by  crowds 
from  the  hills,  seemed  some  time  nearly 
masters  of  the  town.  From  a  full  per- 
suasion of  a  decided  yictoiy  in  favour  of 
the  insurgent  army,  some  officers  of  the 
garrison  fled  to  Waterford,  twelve  miles 
distant,  with  the  alarming  intelligence. 

The  orginal  plan  of  attack  was  thus 
defeated  by  this  premature,  though  suc- 
cessful onset,  in  one  quarter.  The  Dublin 
and  Donegal  Militia  maintained  their  posts 
at  the  market-house,  and  at  a  station 
called  Fairgate,  and  preyented  the  insur- 
gents from  penetrating  into  the  centre  of 

•  To  shoot  all  persons  carrybig  flags  of  truce  f  •  jto 
the  insurgents,  appears  to  have  l>een  a  maxim  with 
His  Majesty's  forces.  In  Foxtaig's  pocket  was 
found  the  following  letter  of  snmmoos  to  Genersl 
Johnson:— 

**8iB— As  a  friend  to  humanity,  I  request  voa 
will  surrender  the  town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford 
forces,  now  assembled  against  that  town.  Your 
resistance  wHI  but  proYoke  rapine  and  plunder,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent  Flushed  with  rictor}-, 
the  Weaford  forces,  now  innumerable  and  Irresis- 
tible, wiU  not  be  oontxxrfled  if  tbey  meet  with 
resistance.  To  prerent,  therefore,  the  total  ruin  iif 
all  property  in  the  town,  I  urge  yon  to  a  speedy 
surrender,  which  you  wUl  be  forced  to  in  a  few 
hours,  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  yon  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides.  Your  answer  is  required  In 
four  hours.  Mr  Furlong  carries  this  letter,  and  will 
bring  the.answor.— I  am.  Sir, 

*'B.B.  Habvst, 
*^  General  Commanding,  Jtc,  ftc^  Ac. 
I     **  Camp  at  Corbett  HUl,  half-past  three  o'clock  la 
I  the  morning,  Jane  6, 1798.** 
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the  town;  while  Major-General  John- 
son, aided  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Boss,  named  M'Cor- 
mick,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  though 
not  then  in  commission,  brought  back  to 
the  charge  the  troops  that  had  fled  across 
the  river  to  the  Kilkenny  side.  They 
presently  recoTered  their  post,  and  drove 
the  insurgents  from  the  town,  the  out- 
skirts of  which  were  now  in  flames,  flred 
by  the  assailants  or  disafifected  inhabi* 
tants,  as  Enniscorthy  had  been.  The 
insurgents  in  their  turn,  rallied  by  their 
chiefs,  returned  with  fury  to  the  assault, 
and  regained  some  ground.  Again  dis- 
lodged by  the  same  exertions  as  before, 
and  a  third  time  rallied,  they  were  at  last 
Anally  repulsed,  after  an  engagement  of 
above  tm  hours,  ending  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  official  bulletin,  published  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  8th  of  June,  stated  that,  on  the 
5th,  about  six  in  the  morning,  the  insur- 
gents attacked  the  position  of  Greneral 
Johnson,  at  Kew  Boss,  with  a  very  large 
force  and  great  impetuosity ;  but  that, 
j  after  a  contest  of  several  hours,  they  were 
I  completely  repulsed.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
j  surgents  was  very  great,  the  streets  being 
literally  strewed  with  their  carcasses.  An 
iron  g^in  upon  a  ship  carriage  had  been 
taken ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  re- 
treated entirely  to  Carrickbum,  leaving 
several  iron  ship  gims  not  mounted. 

General  Johnson,inhis  despatch,  greatly 
regretted  the  loss  of  that  brave  officer, 
liOTd  Mountjoy,  who  fell  early  in  the  con- 
test. A  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  had  not  then  been 
received,  but  it  appeared  not  to  have  been 
considerable.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  about  three  hundrec^  though  the 
oflicial  detail  afterwards  made  reduced  it 
to  about  half  that  number.* 

Sir  Jonah  Harrington,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  gives  in  these  words  the 
horrible  sequd  of  the  affair  of  New 
Boss:— 

''The  firing,  however,  continued  till 

*  The  tmpetiUMf  ty  and  ardoar  with  which  the  In- 
aargents  aasailed  the  town  of  Roas,  and  the  prodi- 
gality with  which  they  threw  away  thehr  Urea, 
aurpaeaed  lietief.  The  troopa  did  not  atand  it ;  and 
the  diAonlty  with  wldch  Oenecal  Johnaoo  rallied 
them  iKTOvea  the  terror  which  tUa  duuge  of  the 
inaurgenta  liad  created.  The  flrat  aaaailanta  had  no 
aoooer  dislodged  the  troopa,  than,  inatead  of  pnrsa- 
ing  tliem  on  their  retreat,  they  fell  to  plonder,  and 
became  quickly  ^aabled  to  act  from  intoxication, 
whereby  tliey  were  ao  eaaily  repalsed  on  the  retnm 
of  the  fogitlTe  troops.  Sb  Richard  MuagraTe  saya, 
[a  410,3  **  that  auch  waa  their  enthuilasm  that, 
though  whole  ranki  of  them  were  seen  to  f  aU,  they 
were  loooeeded  by  othera,  who  aeemed  to  oonrt  Um  ' 
fate  of  their  oompaniona,  by  mahing  on  onr  troopa 
with  rawratsd  wdonr.** 


towards  night,  when  the  insurgents  who 
had  not  entered  the  houses,  having  no 
officers  to  command  them,  retreated 
through  the  gate  by  which  tiiey  had 
entered,  half-a-mile  to  Corbet  Hill,  leav- 
ing some  thousands  of  their  comrades 
asleep  in  different  houses,  or  in  the  streets 
to  wUch  the  flames  had  not  communicated. 
Of  these,  the  garrison  put  hundreds  to 
the  sword,  wifiiout  any  resistance;  and 
more  than  five  thousand  were  either  killed 
or  consumed  by  the  conflagration." 

We  now  come  to  a  scene  of  savage  ven- 
geance, which,  however  provoked,  it  will  be 
always  painful  for  an  Irishman  to  read  of. 
The  same  night  of  the  defeat  and  carnage 
in  New  Boss,  the  bam  of  Scullabogue  at 
the  foot  of  Carrickburn  Hill,  containing 
about  one  hundred  loyalist  prisoners,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  party  of  insurgents, 
under  John  Murphy,  of  Loughgur,  was 
deliberately  fired,  and  all  its  inmates 
burned  to  death.  The  occasion  of  this 
proceeding  was  as  follows :  Some  of  the 
people  retreating  from  New  Boss,  arrived 
m  violent  excitement,  and  announced 
that  the  troops  and  yeomanry  were 
slaughtering  the  unresisting  prisoners 
after  the  fighting  was  all  over— which 
was  true.  Moreover,  cases  were  notori- 
ous, as  at  Dunlavin  and  Camew,  where 
prisoners  had  been  put  to  death  with  the 
most  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  civilized  war ;  and  men  maddened 
by  defeat  are  not  likely  to  form  a  cool 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  application 
and  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation 
in  war.  Yet  there  is,  unhappily,  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  upon  an  enemy  due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  war  than  the 
sternest  retaliation  for  every  outrage 
done  by  that  enemy  against  those  laws. 
All  the  historians  of  the  insurrection* 
represent  that  the  people  who  burned  the 
bam  did  it  by  way  of  retaliation.  Sir 
Jonah  Harrington  says :— 

"It  is  asserted  that  eighty-seven  wound- 
ed peasants,  whom  the  ^ng's  army  had 
found,  on  taking  the  town,  in  the  market 
house,  used  as  an  hospital,  had  been 
burned  alive ;  and  that,  in  retaliation,  the 
insurgents  burned  above  a  hundred  royal- 
ists in  a  bam  at  Scullabogue." 

Mr.  Flowden,  although,  as  a  "  loyal  ** 
Catholic,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give 
hard  measure  to  the  "rebels,"  yet  has  con- 
scientiously placed  this  affair  of  Sculla- 
bogue in  its  tme  light.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  in- 
surgents were  imiversally  and  unexcep- 
tionably  determined  upon  the  principle 
of   retaliation   and   retribution.      They 

•  Except  Sir  Bichard  Uwavn,  whoae  anthoilly 
.  not  to  ba  taken  into  oonalderatlon  at  aO. 
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Ma0ite«d  evary  van  that  lost  bU  life 
owtor  mtUUry  eaecutioo,  withoottrUl, 
MAHiiivdessd  Tictiin,  whom  Uood  wm 
to  be  wviet^gfd  lo  wmgntnaiy  and  tIa- 
diotlve  had  thia  warfare  fatally  become. 
Seaidei  nwaaron  inatancea  of  auch 
wUkteiy  eseetttiona,  wherever  the  army 
had  gained  a»  advaotage,  they  bore 
deeply  in  their  minda  the  deliberate 
aad  bnUel  mwder  of  thirty-eight  ptiaoa- 
en,  meat  of  whom  had  not  (at  leaat  who 
were  laid  and  believed  not  to  haye) 
oeoraMttedany  act  of  treason,  at  Dnnlavin, 
en  tiw  24lh  el  May ;  and  the  like  wanton 
and  atfoaone  nuitler  of  thirty-nine  pria- 
eatM  of  the  like  deacription  at  Camew, 
en  the  flwnung  of  Whiteon  Monday, 
meraiy  becneae  the  party  which  had 
tham  in  cuaJKKiy  had  orders  to  march ; 
and  th^  were  unwilling  to  diacharge 
tham,  bat  wanted  time  to  examine,  mnch 
mere  to  try  them.  A  gentleman  (rf  ponc- 
tUioua  Teracity  and  retentive  memory  has 
assured  me  tliat  he  waa  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  examination 
of  a  Mr.  Frizell,  a  person  of  respectability, 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  who  waa  a  prisoner  in  the  house 
of  Scullabogue  on  the  ith  of  Joae.  He 
waa  asked  every  question  that  could  be 
suggested  relative  to  the  massacre;  to 
wMch  his  answers  were  substantially  aa 
follows  r  That,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
hy  a  party  of  the  rebels,  he  waa  confined 
to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  Bcolla- 
bogue  house,  with  twenty  or  thirty  other 
persona ;  that  a  rebel  guard  with  a  pike 
stood  near  the  window,  with  whom  he 
conversed;  that  persons  were  frequently 
called  out  of  the  room,  in  which  he  was, 
l^  name,  and  he  believes  were  soon  after 
ahot,  aa  he  heard  the  reports  of  muskets 
shortly  after  they  had  bc«n  ao  called  out ; 
that  he  understood  that  many  were  burned 
in  the  barn,  the  smoke  of  which  he  could 
discover  from  the  window;  that  the 
sentinel  pikeman  assured  him  that  they 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  aa  he 
waa  always  known  to  have  behaved  well 
to  the  poor ;  that  he  did  not  know  of  his 
own  knowledge,  but  only  from  the  reports 
current  amongst  the  prisoners,  what  the 
particular  cause  was  (at  which  (he  rebels 
had  set  fire  to  the  bam.  Upon  which, 
Mr.  Ogle  rose  with  precipitancy  from 
his  seat  and  put  this  question  to  him 
with  great  eagerness :  *  tiir,  tell  na  what 
the  cause  was  ?'  It  having  been  suggested 
that  the  question  would  be  more  r^fularly 
put  from  the  chair,  it  waa  repeated  to 
him  in  form ;  and  Mr.  Frizell  answered 
that  the  only  cause  that  he  or,  he  be- 
lieved, the  other  prisoners  ever  under- 
stood induced  the  rebels  to  thia  action, 


waa,  that  th^  bad  reo^ved  intelUgenoe 
that  the  military  were  again  patting  all 
the  rebel  prisoners  to  death  in  the  town 
of  Boss,  aa  they  had  done  at  Dunlaven 
and  Camew.  Mr.  Ogle  aaked  no  more 
queationa  of  Mr  FrUcdl,  and  he  waa  soon 
after  dismissed  from  the  bar.  To  those 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  this  ex- 
amination, the  truth  of  thia  atatement  ii 
aubmitted." 

Aa  to  the  number  of  victims,  Dc 
Madden*  who  haa  examined  the  subject 
carefully,  aeta  it  down  at  ^'aboot  one 
hundred." 

General  Bagenal  Harvey  waa  inexpres- 
sibly shocked  by  the  affidr  of  Scullabogue, 
eapecially  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
done  upon  a  pretended  order  iran  him- 
self. 

When  Cloncy  saw  Harvey,  after  the 
flight  from  New  Boss,  he  found  the  latter 
and  aeveral  of  the  leadera  **  lamenting 
over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  bam  and 
the  aahea  of  the  hapleaa  victima  of  that 
barbarous  atrocity." 

Mr.  George  Taylor,  whoee  views  are 
those  of  the  Ascendency  party,  states 
that  Bagenal  Harvey,  the  next  morning, 
waa  in  the  greatest  anguish  of  mind  when 
he  beheld  Scullabogue  bam :  '^  He  turned 
from  the  scene  with  horror,  and  wrong 
his  hands  and  said  to  those  about  him : 
*  Innocent  people  were  burned  there  as 
ever  wen  born.  Your  conquests  for 
liberty  are  at  an  end.'  Hesaid  toafrieod 
he  fell  in  with,  with  respect  to  his  own 
situation:  'I  see  now  the  folly  of  em- 
barking in  this  business  with  these  people. 
If  they  succeed,  I  shall  be  murdered  by 
them;  if  they  are  defeated,  I  shall  be 
hanged.' "  Th^  were  defeated,  and  he 
was  hung. 

The  next  day  after  the  defeat,  the  in 
surgents  resumed  their  position  on  Car 
rickbura  Hill.  There  were  loud  mnrmnrs 
against  their  unfortunate  Commander-io- 
Chief ;  who,  on  his  side,  was  not  too  well 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  men.  He, 
therefore,  resigned,  and  retired  to  Wex- 
ford: but  not  before  issuing  **  General 
Orders  "—and  it  waa  his  last  act  of  mili- 
tary command — denouncing  the  penalty 
of  death  against  "  any  person  or  persons 
who  sbould  take  it  upon  himself  or  them- 
selves to  kill  or  murder  any  prisoner, 
bum  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  nom  the 
Commander-in-Chief." 

By  election  Father  Phillip  Bocbe  was 
now  mode  Commander-io-Chief.  The  in- 
surgents next  attacked  some  gunboats  in 
the  river,  but  without  success.  Father 
Roche  then  led  them  to  the  hill  of  Lacken, 
within  two  miles  of  Bosa^  the  scene  of 
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tiidr  isle  ditcomfttme.  In  tbe  mwmtiine» 
•ome  unportBnt  movenients  took  place  on 
the  nortfaeni  border  of  the  countj.  Per^ 
haps  the  moat  critical  occaaion  daring 
tfaewhide  inanmction  was  the  adyaaoe 
€f  the  inaorgents  npon  Arklow,  in  Wick- 
loir  Goonty,  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  tbe 
battle  at  that  place.  The  commanders 
on  this  occaaion  were  the  two  Fathers 
Mjofhjf  John  and  Michael,  and  the  force 
was  the  same  which  had  ao  thoroughly  de- 
feated the  King's  troops  atTnbbemeeiing. 

After  the  defeat  of  Walpole's  armj  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  insorgents  had 
wasted  mnch  time  in  Camew.  At  length, 
howerer,  thej  collected  their  force  at 
Gorey,  and  advanced  to  attack  Arklow 
on  the  9th,  the  first  day  in  which  that 
post  had  been  prepazed  for  defence.  Their 
number  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  near  five  thousand  were  armed  with 
gona,  the  leat  with  pikes,  and  they  were 
fomiahed  with  three  serviceable  pieces  of 
artillefy.  The  garrison  consisted  of  six* 
teen  hundred  men,  including  yeomen, 
sspplementary  men,  and  those  of  the 
artdleiy.  Tbe  insurgents  attacked  the 
town  on  all  aides,  except  that  which  is 
wsshed  by  the  riyer.  The  approach  of 
that  column,  which  adyanced  by  the  sea- 
shore, was  rapid  and  impetuous;  the 
lacket-guard  of  yeomen  cavalry,  sta- 
tioned in  that  quarter,  instantly  galloped 
off  in  such  terror  that  moat  of  them 
stopped  not  their  flight  till  they  had 
crossed  the  river,  which  was  very  broad, 
swimming  their  horses,  in  great  peril  of 
drowning.  The  further  progress  of  the 
assailants  was  prerented  by  the  charge  of 
the  regular  cavalry,  supported  by  the  fire 
of  the  infantry,  who  had  been  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  in  a  line  com- 
posed of  three  regiments,  with  their  bat- 
talion artillery,  those  of  the  Armagh 
and  Cavan  militia,  and  the  Burluun 
Fencibles.  The  main  effort  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  commenced  the  attack 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was 
directed  against  the  station  of  the  Durham, 
whose  line  extended  through  the  field  in 
front  of  the  town  to  the  road  leading 
fromOorey. 

As  the  insurgents  poured  thdr  fire 
from  the  shelter  of  ditches,  so  that  the 
opposite  fire  of  the  soldiery  had  no  effect, 
Colonel  Skerret,  the  second  in  command, 
ordered  his  men  to  stand  with  ordered 
arms,  their  left  wing  covered  by  a  breast- 
work, and  the  right  by  a  natural  rising 
of  the  ground,  until  the  enemy,  leaving 
their  cover,  should  advance  to  an  open 
attack.  This  open  attack  was  made  three 
times  inmost  formidable  force,  the  assail- 
ants mahing  within  a  few  yards  of  the 


cannons'  mouths ;  but  they  were  received 
with  so  close  and  effectiye  afire,  that  they 
were  repulsed  with  loss  in  eveiy  attempt. 
The  Durhams  were  not  only  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy^s  small  arms,  but 
were  also  galled  by  their  cannon.  General 
Needham,  fearing  to  be  overpowered  by 
numbers,  began  to  talk  of  a  retreat :  to 
which  Colonel  Skerret  spiritedly  replied 
to  the  General,  that  they  could  not  nope 
for  yictory  otherwise  than  by  preserving 
their  ranks;  if  they  broke,  all  was  lost. 
By  this  answer,  the  General  was  diverted 
some  time  from  his  scheme  of  a  retreat, 
and  in  that  time  the  business  was  decided 
by  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents,  who 
retired,  when  frustrated  in  their  most 
furious  assault,  and  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  Father  Michael  Murphy,  who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  waa 
leading  his  people  to  the  attack. 

Such  is  the  generallj-received  account 
of  the  fight  at  Arklow.  The  loyalisto 
have  always  claimed  yictory.  Indeed, 
the  official  bulletin  runs  thus  :-^ 

'*  DuBUzr,  June  10th,  1798. 
**  Accounts  were  receiyed  early  this 
morning  by  Lieutenant-General  Lake, 
from  Major-General  Needham,  at  Ark- 
low, stating  that  the  rebels  had,  in  great 
force,  attacked  his  position  in  Arklow  at 
six  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  They 
advanced  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
extended  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  his  left  flank,  his  rear  and  right 
flanks  being  strongly  defended  by  the 
town  and  burack  of  Arklow.  Upon  their 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  they  were  charged  by  the  Fortie^ 
Dragoon  Guards,  Fifth  Dragoons,  and 
Ancient  Britons,  and  completely  routed. 
All  round  the  other  points  of  the  position 
they  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter. 
The  loss  of  His  Majesty's  troops  was 
trifling,  and  their  beluiviour  highly  gal- 
lant." 

One  part  of  this  despatch  is  certainly 
false.  The  insurgents  were  not  **  routed," 
but  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  th^  re- 
tired at  their  leisure,  carrying  off  all  their 
wounded.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  calls  it 
"  a  drawn  battle ;"  and  Miles  Byme^  who 
fought  in  i:,  was  under  the  impression 
that  his  party  had  gained  a  victory, 
though  he  admits  they  did  not  fol- 
low it  up  as  they  ought  to  haye  done. 
This  fine  old  soldier,  writing  of  it  sixty 
years  afterwards,  in  Paris,  exclaims  with 
bitter  regret  :— 

**How  melancholy  to  think  a  yictoiy. 
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00  dearly  bought,  should  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  for  which  no  good  or  plausi- 
ble motlTe  could  ever  be  assigned.  No 
doubt  we  had  expended  nearly  all  our 
ammunition,  but  that  should  have  served 
as  a  sufficient  reason  to  hare  brought  all 
our  pikemen  instantly  to  pursue  the  enemy 
whilst  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  panic- 
struck,  as  it  really  was  that  day  at 
Arklow. 

**My  firm  belief  is,  to-day,  as  it  was 
that  day,  that  if  we  had  had  no  artillery, 
the  battle  would  have  been  won  in  half 
the  time;  for  we  should  hayc  attacked 
the  position  of  the  Durham  Fencibles  at 
the  Tery  onset,  with  some  thousand  de- 
termined pikemen,  in  place  of  leaving 
those  valiuit  fellows  inactive  to  admire 
the  effect  of  each  cannon-shot.  No  doubt 
our  little  artillery  was  admirably  directed, 
and  did  wonders,  until  Esmond  Kyan*s 
wound  deprived  the  Irish  army  of  this 
gallant  man's  services ;  he  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  real  soldier  and  true 
patriot. 

"Never  before  had  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  been  so  near  its 
total  destruction.  When  Hoche's  ex- 
pedition appeared  on  the  coast  in  1796, 
the  Irish  nation  was  ready  to  avail  itself 
of  it,  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke; 
but  now  the  people  found  they  were 
adequate  to  accomplish  this  great  act 
themselves  without  foreign  aid.  What 
a  pity  that  there  was  not  some  enter- 
prising chief  at  their  head  at  Arklow, 
to  have  followed  up  our  victory  to  the 
city  of  Dublin,  where  we  should  have 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
in  a  few  days ;  consequently,  the  capital 
would  have  been  occupied  without  delay 
by  our  forces ;  when  a  provisional  go- 
vernment would  have  b^n  organized, 
and  the  whole  Irish  nation  called  on  to 
proclaim  its  independence.  Then  would 
every  emblem  of  the  cruel  English  Go- 
vernment have  disappeared  from  the  soil 
of  our  beloved  country,  which  would  once 
more  take  its  rank  amongst  the  other 
independent  states  of  the  earth." 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  ap- 
pointed a  certain  General  Keogh  Gover- 
nor and  Commandant  of  the  town.  This 
extraordinary  man,  having  been  a  private 
bi  His  Majesty's  service,  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  served  in  America. 
He  was  a  man  of  engaging  address,  and 
of  that  competency  of  fortune  which  en- 
abled him  to  livecomforably  in  Wexford. 
Proud  and  ambitious,  he  appreciated  his 
own  abilities  highly ;  in  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 


censuring  the  corruptions  of  Government, 
and  was  so  violent  an  advocate  for  reform 
that  the  Lord-Chancellor  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  in 
the  year  1796.  In  order  to  introduce 
some  order  into  the  town,  the  insurgents 
chose  certain  persons  to  distribute  pro- 
visions, and  for  that  purpose  to  give 
tickets  to  the  inhabitants  to  entitle  them 
to  a  rateable  portion  of  them,  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  house. 
Many  habitations  of  the  Protestants  who 
had  made  their  escape  were  plundered, 
some  of  them  were  demolished. 

Several  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  imprisoned  at  this  time, 
but  only  those  who  were  considered  as  the 
most  obnoxious,  or  were  known  as 
Orangemen,  and,  therefore,  bound  by 
oath  to  exterminate  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. It  must  be  admitted,  that  during 
the  three  weeks  while  the  insurgents  oc- 
cupied Wexford,  many  military  execu- 
tions took  place ;  but  always  on  the  plea 
of  retaliation.  For  example,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  under  an  order  from  Enniscorthy, 
ten  prisoners  at  Wexford  were  selected 
for  execution,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Conjectures  have  been  hazarded  why  such 
orders  emanated  from  Enniscorthy  rather 
than  from  Wexford.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  the  limitation  of  the  victims 
to  half  a  score,  is  that  the  insurgents,  who 
professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
retaliation,  had  received  information  that 
a  similar  number  of  their  people  had 
suffered  in  like  manner  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Mr.  Plowden  remarks  very  reasonably : 
"  Bloody  as  the  rebels  are  represented  to 
have  been,  there  could  have  been  no  other 
reason  for  their  limiting  their  lust  for 
murder  to  the  particular  number  of  ten.** 

Most  of  the  sanguinary  executions  per- 
petrated at  Wexford  during  this  time 
are  attributed  to  the  violence  of  a  man 
named  Dixon,  a  ship  captain  belonging  to 
the  port.  His  atrocity  is  ascribed  to  pri- 
vate vengeance. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Dixon,  his  relative,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  having  been 
sentenced  to  transportation,  had  been  sent 
off  to  Duncannon  Fort  the  di^  preceding 
the  insurrection ;  he  was  found  guilty  on 
the  testimony  of  one  Francis  Murphy, 
whose  evidence  was  positivdy  contra- 
dicted by  three  other  witnesses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dixon  took  a  sum- 
nuury  method  of  avenging  himself;  and 
was  always  ready  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  doing  military  execution  upon  those 
who  were  abandoned  to  his  ministrations* 
An  author  of  candour  and  credit^  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Gordon,  has  stated  that  he  could  not 
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ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
persons  put  to  death  without  law  in  Wex- 
ford during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  insurgents ;  but  beHeved  it  to 
have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one. 
Probably  ten  times  that  number  of  inno- 
cent country  people  had  been  during  the 
same  three  weeks,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  yeomanry.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged 
to  go  into  such  a  dismal  account ;  but  as 
the  ••  rebels  *  have  been  always  very  freely 
Tilifled  for  their  cruelties,  and  have  had 
but  few  friends  to  plead  for  them,  it  is 
ri^t,  at  least  to  establish  the  truth,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  now  discovered.  Most 
of  the  sanguinary  deeds  were  done  with- 
out, or  against,  the  orders  of  the  leaders, 
who  could  not  always  restrain  their 
exasperated  followers ;  and  the  following 
proclamstion,  issued  in  Wexford,  seems 
to  show  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
spill  the  blood  of  any  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  some  peculiar  atrocities 
towards  the  people: — 

"  ProdanuUum  of  the  People  of  the  County 
of  WexfonL 

**  Whereas,  it  stands  manifestly  notori- 
ous that  James  Boyd,  Hawtry  White, 
Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county, 
hsTe  committed  the  most  horrid  acts  of 
cruelty,  wiolence,  and  oppression,  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-affected  oountry- 
men.  Now  we,  the  people,  associated 
and  united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
our  just  rights,  and  being  determined  to 
protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  those 
of  all  religious  persuasions  who  haye  not 
oppressed  us,  and  are  willing  with  heart 
and  hand  to  join  our  glorious  cause,  as 
wen  as  to  diow  our  marked  disapproba- 
tion and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  aboTO 
ddinquents,  do  call  on  our  countrymen 
at  large  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  apprehend  the  bodies  of  the 
aforesaid  James  Boyd,  &c.,  &Cn  &c,  and 
to  secure  and  convey  them  to  the  jail  of 
Wexford,  to  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  people. 

*'Done  at  Wexford,  this  9th  day  of 
June,  1798. 

**  God  Satb  thb  P«>r lb.** 

On  the  2nd  of  June  a  small  vessel  was 
taken  on  the  coast,  and  brought  into  Wex- 
ford; and  on  board  this  vessel  Lord 
Kingsborough  and  three  officers  of  the 
North  Cork  Militia  were  captured.  During 
bis  lordship's  detention  he  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Captain  Keogh,  and  to  his 
humane,  spirited,  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, and  those  of  Mr.  Harvey,  his 
lordship  acknowledged  that  his  life  was 


due,  on  the  many  occasions  that  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  broke  out  against  him. 
There  were  few  men  in  Ireliuad  at  this 
period  more  unpopular  than  his  lordship 
—his  exploits  in  the  way  of  extorting 
confessions  by  scourgings,  and  other  tor- 
tures, had  rendered  his  name  a  terror  to 
the  people.  The  difficulty  of  preserving 
his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  a  lawless 
multitude  must  have  been  great 

A  considerable  concentration  of  regular 
troops  was  now  rapidly  being  formed  in 
the  county,  with  a  view  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection at  once. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  General  Edward 
Boche,  and  such  of  the  insurgents  of  his 
neighbourhood  as  were  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
were  sent  home  to  collect  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  for  general  defence.  By  the 
march  of  the  royal  army  in  all  directions, 
towards  Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford,  a 
general  flight  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  could  get  off  took  place. 

The  alarm  was  now  general  throughout 
the  country ;  all  men  were  called  to  attend 
the  camps ;  and  Wexford  became  the  uni- 
versal rendezvous  of  the  fugitives,  who 
reported,  with  various  circumstances  of 
horror,  the  progress  of  the  different  armies 
approaching  in  eveiy  direction,  marking 
their  movements  with  terrible  devastation. 
Ships  of  war  were  also  seen  off  the  coast ; 
gunboats  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  and  from  the  commanding  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  at  the  Three  B(^ks,  on 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  the  general  con- 
flagration, which  was  as  progressive  as 
the  march  of  the  troops,  was  clearly 
visible.  On  the  approacn  of  the  army, 
great  numbers  of  countrymen,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  any  little  baggage 
they  could  hastily  pack  up,  fled  towards 
Wexford  as  to  an  asylum,  and  described 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  houses* 
the  murders  and  outrages  of  the  soldiery 
let  loose  and  encouraged  to  range  over 
and  devastate  the  country.  General 
Moore,  who  advanced  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
these  atrocities,  and  uid  some  of  the 
murderers  immediately  put  to  death; 
but  his  humane  and  benevolent  intentions 
were  greatly  baffled  by  the  indomitable 
ferocity  and  revenge  of  the  refugees  re- 
turning home. 

These  cruelties  being  reported  in  the 
town  of  Wexford,  provoked  additional 
cruelties  there  also;  and  it  was  in  this 
moment  of  alarm,  when  peremptory 
orders  came  for  all  the  flghting  men  to 
repair  to  Vinegar  Hill,  that  the  savage 
Dixon,  with  the  assistance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  men,  whom  he  had  made  drunk 
for  the  purpose^  perpetrated  upon  the 
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Protertant  priKmen  the  ilsughter  called 
•"MasMcie  of  the  Bridge  of  Wexford," 
in  reyenge  for  the  aUnighten  which  the 
Oranffemen  were  committmg  upon  nn- 
armed  people  in  the  country  around. 
When  about  thirty-fiTe  unfortunate  men 
had  been  murdered,  the  butcheiy  was 
etopped,  at  ieven  in  the  ereuing,  by  the 
interference  of  Father  Corrin,  and  by  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  poet  of 
Vinegar  Hill  was  already  almoet  beset  by 
the  King's  troops. 

After  the  indedsire  aff^  at  AjUow, 
the  royal  army,  under  General  Needham, 
remained  for  some  days  dose  within  its 
quarters ;  then  proceeded  to  Gorey  on  the 
19th  of  Jnne,  and  thence  towards  £nnia- 
corthy  on  the  20th,  according  to  a  con- 
certed plan«  conducted  by  Lieotenant- 
General  Lake,  that  the  great  station  of 
the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill  should  be 
surrounded  by  His  Majesty's  forces,  and 
attacked  in  all  points  at  once.  For  this 
purpose,  different  armies  mored  at  the 
same  time  from  different  quarters;  one 
under  Lieutenant-General  Dundas ;  an- 
other under  Major-Generals  Sir  James 
Duff  and  Lof  tus ;  that  already  mentioned 
from  Arklow ;  and  a  fourth  from  Boss, 
under  Major-Generals  Johnson  and  Ens- 
tac^c,  who  were  to  make  the  attack  on  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy.  The  march  of  the 
army  from  Ross  was  a  kind  of  surprise  to 
the  bands  of  Philip  Roche,  on  Lacken 
Hill,  who  retired  after  a  sharp  fight, 
leaving  their  tents  and  a  great  quantity 
of  plunder  behind ;  separating  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  its  way  to  Wex- 
ford, tiie  other  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the 
Wexford  insurgents  were  concentrating 
their  forces.  This  eminence,  with  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy  at  its  foot,  and  the 
country  for  many  miles  round,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  insurgents  from  the 
28th  of  May,  during  which  time  the  face 
of  affairs  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  gloomy  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 
With  the  despondency,  there  also  came 
upon  the  insurgents  a  feeling  of  more 
TindictiTO  rage.  They  saw  the  people 
could  expect  no  mercy;  and  as  the  ad- 
Tandng  columns  spread  deyastation  and 
slaughter,  and  the  people  on  the  hill  could 
see  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and 
almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  tortured  and 
mangled  women  and  children,  they  again 
applied  their  system  of  retaliation.  The 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  after  a  sham  trial,  or  no 
trial  at  ail,  were  shot  or  piked.  About 
eighty-four  suffered  death  here  in  this 
manner.* 

*  Haj't  Hlttoiy.    riowden  mvb  that  report  ear- 
zlad  tbs  Bombsr  of  vktinu  M  bigii  aa  f our  haadTML 


It  was  at  Vinegv  Hill  that  the  hut  en- 
gagement ol  any  inqiortanoe  took  place 
between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It 
was  on  the  21st  ei  June,  and  little  mors 
than  three  weaka  after  Father  John  Mur- 
phy'arising. 

vinegar  Hill  is  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  61an^ ;  at  its  foot 
lies  the  oonsiderahle  town  of  Enniscorthy. 
At  one  point  the  ascent  is  rather  steep,  on 
the  other,  gradual ;  the  top  is  crowned  by 
a  dilapidated  stone  building.  The  hill  is 
extensive,  and  completely  commands  the 
town  and  most  of  the  approaches  to  it; 
the  country  around  it  is  rich,  and  suffi- 
ciently wooded,  and  studded  with  countiy- 
seats  and  lodges.  Few  spots  in  Ireland, 
under  all  its  circumstances,  can  be  more 
interesting  to  a  traveller.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  insurgents  had  collected 
thersmains  of  their  Wexford  army;  its 
number  maj  be  conjectured  from  Genersi 
Lake  deciding  that  twenty  thonaand  regu- 
lar troops  were  necessary  for  the  attadc ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  effective  of  his  army 
amounted,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  little 
more  than  thirteen  thousand.  The 
peasantry  had  dug  a  slight  ditch  around 
a  large  extent  of  the  base;  they  had  a 
very  few  pieces  of  small  half -disabled 
cannon,  some  swivels,  and  not  above  two 
thousand  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions. 
But  their  situation  was  desperate ;  and 
General  Lake  considered  that  two  thou- 
sand fire-arms,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated 
and  courageous  men,  supported  by  multi- 
tudes of  pikemen,  might  be  equal  to  ten 
times  the  number  under  other  circum- 
stances. A  great  many  women  mingled 
with  thehr  relatives,  and  fought  with  fury 
several  were  found  dead  among  the  men, 
who  had  fallen  in  crowds  by  the  bursting 
ofthesheUs. 

General  Lake,  at  the  break  of  day,  dis- 
posed his  attack  in  four  columns,  whilst 
his  cavalty  were  prroared  to  do  execution 
on  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  columns 
(whether  by  accident  or  design  is  strongly 
debated)  did  not  arrive  in  time  at  its 
station,  by  which  the  insurgents  were 
enabled  to  retreat  to  Wexford,  through 
a  country  where  they  could  not  be 
pursued  by  cavalry  or  cannon.  It 
was  astonishing  with  what  fortitude 
the  peasantry,  unooveoed,  stood  the 
tremendous  £re  opened  upon  the  four 
sides  of  their  position ;  n  stream  of  shells 
and  grape  was  poured  on  the  multitude ; 
the  leaders  encouraged  them  by  exhorta- 
tions, the  women  by  their  cries,  and  every 
shell  that  broke  amongst  them  was  fol- 
lowed by  ahonts  of  defiance.  General 
Lake's  horse  was  shot,  many  officers 
wounded,  somo  killed,  and  «  few  gentle- 
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men  becaaie  ioTisible  during  the  heat  of 
the  battle.  The  troops  advanced  e:nidu- 
alljr,  but  steadily,  np  the  hill ;  the  peas- 
antiy  kept  up  their  fiie,  and  maintained 
their  ground ;  their  cannon  was  nearly 
useless,  their  powder  deficient,  but  th^ 
died  fighting  at  fheir  post.  At  length, 
enveloped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  thej  brake, 
and  sought  their  safety  through  the  space 
that  General  Needham  had  left  by  the 
non-arrival  of  hii  column.  They  were 
partially  charged  by  some  cavalry,  but 
with  little  execution;  they  retreated  to 
Wezf  ard,and  that  night  occupied  the  town. 

The  insurgents  left  behind  them  a  great 
quanti^  of  plunder,  together  itith  all 
their  cannon,  amounting  to  thirteen  in 
number,  of  which  three  were  six-pound- 
ers. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  King's 
forces  was  very  inconsiderable,  though 
one  officer.  Lieutenant  Sandys,  of  the 
Longford  militia,  was  killed,  and  four 
others  slightly  wounded — Colonel  King, 
of  the  ^go  regiment;  Colonel  Vesey, 
of  the  county  of  Dublin  regiment ;  Lord 
Blaney,  and  Lieutenant-C<Aonel  Cole. 

finniscorthy  being  thus  recovered,  after 
having  been  above  three  weeks  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  excesses,  as 
must  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  were  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
particularly  by  the  Hessian  troops,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  loyalist  and 
insurgent.  The  most  diabolical  act  of 
this  kind  was  the  firing  of  a  house,  which 
had  been  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  insur- 
gents, in  which  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  flames,  were  burned  to  ashes.  * 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  relieved  on 
the  same  day  with  Enniscorthy,  Brigadier 
General  Moore,  according  to  the  plan 
formed  by  General  Lake,  having  made  a 
movement  towards  that  quarter  from  the 
side  of  Boss,  on  the  19th,  with  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  troops,  furnished  with 
artillery;  and  having  directed  Ins  march 
to  Tagbmon,  in  his  intended  way  to  En- 
niscorthy, on  the  2(Hh,  was,  on  his  way 
thither,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  the  people  from  Wexfcurd,  perhaps  five 
or  six  thousand,  near  a  place  called  Groff 's 
Bridge,  not  far  from  Hore  Town.  After 
an  action,  which  continued  till  near  eight, 
the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  some 
loss;  yet  the  fate  of  the  day  was  long 
doubtful,  and  many  of  the  King's  troops 
were  killed. 

Wexford,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 

•  Tht  Sev.  Mr.  Qordon  nyt  he  wat  informed  by 
anrgeoD  that  the  bnmliig  was  aoddenul,  the  bed- 
clothee  huTing  been  eet  <m  fire  by  the  waddinir  of 
the  soldiere*  goiie,  who  were  tbooting  the  petients 
la  their  bedib 


insurgents  on  the  80th  of  May,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King's  troops  on  the  28rd 
of  June. 

*'  Belying  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  promises  of  complete  protection 
of  persons  and  properties,"  we  are  told  by 
Hay,  **  several  remained  in  the  town  of 
W^ord,  unconscious  of  any  reason  to 
apprehend  danger;  but  they  were  soon 
taken  up  and  committed  to  jail.  The 
Bev.  Philip  Boach  had  such  confidence  i(« 
these  assurances,  and  was  so  certain  of  ob- 
taining similar  terms  for  those  under  his 
command,  that  he  left  his  force  at  Sledagh, 
in  full  hopes  of  being  permitted  to  return 
in  peace  to  their  homes,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Wexford  unarmed,  coming,  as  he 
thought,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  the 
conditions,  and  so  little  apprehensive  of 
danger  that  he  advanced  within  the  lines 
before  he  was  recognised,  when  all  possi- 
bility of  escape  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
instantly  dragged  from  his  horeCf  and  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner  taken  up  to 
the  camp  on  the  Windmill  Hills,  pulled 
by  the  hair,  kicked,  buffeted,  and  at  length 
hauled  down  to  the  jail  in  such  a  condition 
as  scarcely  to  be  known.  The  people 
whom  he  left  in  expectation  of  being  per- 
mitted to  return  quietly  home,  waited 
his  arrival ;  but  at  last  being  informed  of 
his  fate,  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  peace, 
and  set  off,  under  the  command  of  the  Bev. 
John  Murphy,  to  Fook*s  Mill,  and  so  on 
through  Scollaghgap  into  the  County  of 
Carlow 

*'  From  the  encampment  at  Ballenkeele, 
commanded  by  General  Needham,  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country. 
They  burned  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Belle- 
murrin,  situate  on  the  demesne  of  Ballen- 
keele, on  which  they  were  encamped,  be- 
sides several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood." 

It  is  not  clear  that  Lord  Kingsborough, 
who  was  in  Wexford  as  a  prisoner,  had 
power  to  "promise  protection  of  person 
and  property,"  in  case  of  surrender.  At 
all  events,  no  attention  was  paid  to  those 
negotiations.  Two  of  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
Cloney  and  O'Hea,  repaired  to  Ennis- 
corthy, to  make  proposals  for  capitula- 
tion.      >    .    •    .    . 

"  Lieutenant-Qenend  Lake  cannot  at- 
tend to  any  terms  by  rebels  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  While  they  con- 
tinue so,  he  must  use  the  force  entrusted 
to  him  with  the  utmost  energy  far  their 
dettruetion.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promises  pardon  on  their  delivering  into  his 
hande  their  leaderSj  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  returning  with  sincerity  to  their 
allegianoe. 

"(Signed)  G.  Laxs. 

'<  Enmiscoktht,  June  22^  ITdS." 
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Lord  Lake  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  house  of  Captain  Keogh,  the  late 
commandant  of  the  post— Keogh  being 
now  lodged  in  jail.  Cornelius  Grogan 
surrendered,  relying  on  the  protection. 
Messrs.  Coldough  and  Harrey  attempted 
to  escape,  and  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cave  upon  the  Great  Saltee  Island,  o£f  the 
coast.  Here  they  were  discovered  ;  were 
brought  to  Wexford ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  all  these  gentlemen,  with  many 
others,  were  tried  by  martial  law  and 
executed.  Their  heads  were  cut  off  and 
spiked  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  court- 
house.* 

As  for  the  unfortunate  country  people, 
now  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  savage  soldiery, 
they  were  hunted  down  in  all  directions 
by  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  A  detail  of 
these  horrors  would  be  revolting.  We 
must  take  a  sunmiary  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  it. 

"In  short,"  says  Mr.  Edward  Hay, 
''death  and  desolation  were  spread  through- 
out the  country,  which  was  searched  and 
hunted  so  severely  that  scarcely  a  man 
escaped.  The  old  and  harmless  suffered, 
whilst  they  who  had  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  were  guilty,  had  previously  nuide  off 
with  the  main  body  of  the  people.  The 
dead  bodies  scattered  about,  with  their 
throats  cut  across,  and  mangled  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  exhibited  scenes 
exceeding  the  usual  horrors  of  war.  The 
soldiery  on  this  occasion,  particularly  the 
dragoons  of  General  Ferdinand  Hompesch, 
were  permitted  to  indulge  in  such  ferocity 
and  brutal  lust  to  the  sex  as  must  per- 
petuate hatred  and  horror  of  the  army  to 
generations." 

The  treatment  of  women  by  these 
Hessians  and  the  yeomanry  cowimls  was 
truly  horrible ;  and  the  less  capable  of  any 

*  Bairenal  Harvey  was  prored,  on  the  trial,  to 
have  conitantly  oppoaed  aeeda  of  blood,  and  en- 
dpavoarcd  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of 
loyalist  property.  It  was  so  mndi  the  worse  for 
him.  The  Kot.  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  a  remarkable 
trait  of  the  times :  **  The  display  of  bnmanity  by  a 
rebel,  was.  In  general,  in  the  trials  by  court-martial, 
bv  no  means  regarded  as  a  drcumstanoe  In  faTour 
of  the  accused.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  times 
of  cool  reflection,  it  was  very  frequently  urged  as  a 
proof  of  guilt.  WhoeTer  could  be  prored  to  hare 
saved  a  loyalist  from  assassination,  his  house  from 
burning,  or  his  property  from  plunder,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  influence  among  the  rebels— coo- 
lequently  a  commander.  This  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  rage  cf  prosecution,  by  which  the  crime  of 
rebellion  was  regarded  as  too  mat  to  admit  any 
circumstances  of  extenuation  in  favour  of  the  person 
guilty  of  it,  and  by  whldi  eveiy  mode  of  conviotlon 
against  such  a  perMm  was  deemed  justifiable." 

He  makes  mention  cf  the  notoriety  of  this  practice 
haying  drawn  the  following  extraordinary  ezdamar 
tion  from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  had 
been  one  of  the  insurgents :  **  f  thank  my  God  that 
no  person  can  prove  me  guilty  of  earing  tha  life  or 
property  of  any  on*  I  ** 


excuse,  as,  in  this  matter  at  least,  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for  retaIiati(Mi. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  **  that  in  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  conflict,  the  storming  of  towns  and  of 
villages,  women  were  uniformly  respected 
by  the  insurgents.  Though  numerous 
ladies  fell  occasionally  into  their  power, 
they  never  experienced  any  incivility  or 
misconduct.  But  the  foreign  troops  ia 
our  service  HSompesch's)  not  only  brutaliy 
ill-treated,  but  occasionally  ikot  gentle- 
women. A  very  respectable  married 
woman  in  Enniscorthy  (Mrs.  Stringer, 
the  wife  of  an  attorney),  was  wantonly- 
shot  at  her  own  window  by  a  German, 
in  cold  blood.  The  rebels  (though  her 
husband  was  a  royalist)  a  short  time 
after  took  some  of  those  foreign  soldiers 
prisoners,  and  piked  them  all,  as  they 
told  them^* just  to  teach  them  how  to  shoot 
ladies,*  Martial  law  always  affects  both 
sides.  Retaliation  becomes  the  law  of 
nature  wherever  municipal  laws  are  not 
in  operation.  It  is  a  remedy  that  should 
never  be  resorted  to  but  in  extremes" 

On  the  same  shocking  subject  Mr. 
Plowden  observes  :•— 

**  As  to  this  species  of  outrage,  which 
rests  now  in  proof,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
military.  It  produced  an  indignant  horror 
in  the  country  which  went  beyond,  but 
prevented  retaliation.  It  is  a  character- 
istic mark  of  the  Irish  nation  neither  to 
forget  nor  forgive  an  insult  or  injury 
done  to  the  honour  of  their  female  re- 
latives. It  has  been  boasted  of  by  officers 
of  rank  that,  within  certain  large  districts, 
a  woman  had  not  been  left  undefiled ;  and 
upon  observation,  in  answer,  that  the  sex 
must  then  have  been  very  complying,  the 
reply  was,  that  the  bayonet  removed  all 
squeamishness.  A  lady  of  fashion,  having 
in  conversation  been  questioned  as  to  this 
difference  of  conduct  towards  the  sex  in 
the  military  and  the  rebels,  attributed  it. 
in  disgust^  to  a  want  of  gallantry  in  the  crop- 
pies.  By  these  general  remarks  it  is  not 
meant  to  verify  or  justify  the  saying  of  a 
field-officer,  or  a  lady  of  quality,  both  of 
whom  could  be  named;  but  merely  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  the  general  feel- 
ings and  professions  at  that  time  upon 
these  homd  subjects;  and,  consequently, 
what  effects  must  naturally  have  flowed 
from  them.  In  all  matters  of  irritation 
and  revenge,  it  is  the  conviction  that  the 
injury  exists  which  produces  the  bad 
effect."  Even  Sir  Ricnaxd  Musgrave  ad- 
mits -  '  - 
they 
tender i 

There  was  little  more  fighting  in  tlie 


(p.  428)  that,  '*on  most  occasions, 
did  not  offer  any  violence  to  the 
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county.  Separate  bands  of  the  insurgenta 
were  making  their  wag  either  into  Wick- 
low  on  the  north,  a  country  of  mountains, 
glens,  and  lakes,  or  westward  into  Carlow 
by  way  of  ScoUaghgap,  lietween  Mount 
Leinster  and  Blackstairs  Mountain. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford had  been  almost  totally  deserted  by  ail 
the  male  inhabitants  on  the  19th,  at  the 
approach  of  the  army  under  General  Need- 
ham.  Some  of  the  yeomanry,  who  had 
formerly  deserted  it,  returned  to  Crorcy  on 
the  2 1  St,  and,  on  finding  no  ofScer  of  the 
army,  as  was  expected,  to  command  there, 
they,  with  many  others,  who  returned 
along  with  them,  scoured  the  country 
round,  and  killed  great  numbers  in  their 
houses,  besides  all  the  stragglers  they 
met,  most  of  whom  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  home  unarmed  from  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  then  believed  to  be 
totally  discomfited.  These  transactions 
being  made  known  to  a  body  of  the  insur- 
gents encamped  at  Feppard's  Castle,  on 
the  22nd,  they  rcsolred  to  retaliate,  and 
directly  marched  for  Gorey,  whither  they 
had  otherwise  no  intention  of  proceeding. 
The  yeomen  and  their  associates,  upon  the 
near  approach  of  the  insurgents,  fled  back 
with  precipitation;  and  thence,  accom- 
panied by  many  others,  hastened  toward 
Arklow,  but  were  pursued  as  far  as  C!ool- 
greney,  with  the  loss  of  forty-seven  men. 
The  day  was  called  Bloody  Friday.  The 
insurgenta  had  been  exasperated  to  this 
vengeance  by  discovering  through  the 
countiy  as  they  came  along,  seveial  dead 
men  with  their  skuUs  split  assunder,  their 
bowels  ripped  open,  and  their  throats  cut 
across,  besides  some  dead  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  even  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  women,  about  which  their  surviving 
children  were  creeping  and  bewailing 
them  I  These  sights  hastened  the  insur- 
gent force  to  Qorey,  where  their  exasper- 
ation was  considerably  augmented  by  dis- 
covering the  pigs  in  the  streets  devouring 
the  bodies  of  nine  men,  who  had  been 
hanged  the  day  before,  with  several  others 
recently  shot,  and  some  still  expiring. 

After  the  return  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  pursuit,  several  persons  were  found 
lurking  in  the  town,  and  brought  before 
Mr.  FitKgerald,  particularly  Mr.  Feppard, 
sovereign  of  €k>rey ;  but,  from  tills  gen- 
tleman's age  and  respectability,  he  was 
considered  incapable  of  being  accessory  to 
the  pen>etration  of  the  horrid  cruelty 
which  provoked  and  prompted  this  sud- 
den revenge,  and  he  and  others  were 
saved,  protected,  and  set  at  liberty.  At 
this  critical  time,  the  news  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  house,  stUl  further 
maddened  the  people ;  but,  forgetful  of 


such  great  personal  injury,  he  exerted 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  restrain  the 
insurgents,  who  vociferated  hourly  for 
vengeance  for  their  favourites,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  them  off  from  Gorey ; 
when,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  resumed 
their  intended  route,  rested  that  night  at 
the  White  Heaps,  on  Croghan  Mountain, 
and  on  the  28rd  set  off  for  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow. 

Such  Wexford  men  as  still  remained  in 
arms,  having  no  longer  any  homes,  and 
afraid  to  go  to  their  homes  if  they  had, 
were  endeavouring  to  join  the  insurgents 
in  other  counties.  One  of  these  bodies, 
conmianded  by  the  Rev.  John  Murphy 
(with  whom  was  Miles  Byrne),  proceeded 
through  the  County  of  Carlow;  and, 
having  arrived  before  the  little  town  of 
Goresbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  a 
show  of  defence  was  made  at  a  bridge  on 
the  River  Barrow,  by  a  party  of  Wexford 
Militia ;  but  they  were  quickly  repulsed, 
driven  back  into  the  village,  and  nearly 
all  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
witn  the  insurgents  until  they  arrived  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  Counties 
of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  from  the  Queen's 
County.  Here  they  put  some  of  tiie  un- 
fortunate prisoners  to  death,  and  buried 
their  bodies  on  the  hill.  Others  escaped 
and  joined  their  friends.  In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  it 
must  here  be  stated  that  these  murders 
were  done  contrary  to  his  solemn  injunc- 
tions, and  that  they  were  the  result  of  long- 
felt  and  deadly  hatred,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  insurgents  towards  the 
militia-men.  The  example  of  murdering 
in  cold  blood  was,  no  doubt,  constantly 
set  them  by  their  enemies.  If  a  war  of 
partial  extermination  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed, no  justification  whatever  could  be 
offered  for  this  atrocity ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  although  the  ];>ractice  was 
not  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  in  almost  all 
cases  unblushingly  advised  by  the  under- 
lings of  power  in  Ireland. 

*'  Having  rested  for  the  night  of  the 
2drd  of  June  on  the  Ridge,  as  those  hills 
are  called,  they  proceeded  early  next 
morning  to  Castlecomer,  and  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  principal  resistance  offered 
to  their  progress  was  from  a  party 
stationed  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  ably  defended,  and 
opposite  to  which  many  brave  men  fell, 
by  rashly  exposing  themselves  in  front  of 
so  strong  a  position ;  for  the  town  could 
have  been  attacked  and  carried  with  very 
little  loss  from  another  quarter.    In  fac^ 
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•very  other  poritioa  wms  ipeedily  abui- 
doned  hj  the  militaiy  and  yeomanry,  who 
retreated  and  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  town. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  plaees  where 
tiie  insorgentt  had  been  engaged,  skill 
alone  was  wanting  to  insure  sncoese.  The 
people  had  nambm  and  courage  enough 
to  overthrow  any  force  which  had  been 
sent  against  them,  if  they  had  been 
akilfuUy  commanded.  The  attack  on  the 
well-defended  house  was  fruitlessly  kept 
up  for  four  hours,  from  which  they  finally 
letreated  with  severe  loss,  and  marched 
in  a  northwest  direction  about  fives  miles 
into  the  Queen's  County."*  fcHxm  after, 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  bodies 
of  troops  on  three  sides,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  once  more  in  the  direction  of 
tiie  Carlow  mountains.  At  Kilcomney 
tiiey  were  forced  to  fight,  but  without 
any  chance  of  success.  They  were  en- 
tirely routed.  Father  Murphy  was  taken 
three  dajrs  later,  brought  to  General 
Buff's  headquarters  at  Tullow,  tried  by 
martial  law,  and  after  being  first  cruelly 
scourged,  was  executed.  His  head,  as 
usual,  was  spiked  in  the  market  place  of 
the  town. 

Another  of  the  scattered  bands,  led  by 
Antony  Ferry,  of  Inch,  and  Father 
Keams,  penetrated  into  Kildare,  and 
joining  with  the  Kildare  insurgents,  at- 
tempted to  march  upon  Athlone.  They 
were  beaten,  however,  at  Clonard  ;  Ferry 
and  Father  Keams  were  both  taken 
prisoners,  and  met  the  usual  doom.t 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  Miles  Byrne,  and 
some  other  chiefs,  still  kept  a  consider- 
able band  on  foot  in  the  mountains  on 
tiie  border  of  Wicklow,  from  whence 
they  occasionally  made  descents,  and 
attacked  some  bodies  of  troops  with 
success.  One  of  these  affairs  was  the 
assault  upon  the  barracks  at  Hackets- 
town ;  and  another  was  the  memorable 
extirpation  of  that  hated  regiment^  the 
'<  Ancient  Britons,"  at  Ballyellis.  Be- 
fore Miles  Byrne  finally  retired  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Wicklow,  to  join  Holt, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  bear  a  hand  in 
that  bloody  piece  of  work.  We  let  him 
tell  it  in  his  own  words  :•» 

^  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
June,  it  was  resolved  to  march  and  attack 
the  to¥m  of  Camew.  The  column  was 
halted  at  Monaseed  to  repose  and  take 
some  land  of  refreshments,  which  were 
indeed  difficult  to  be  had,  as  every  house 
had  been  plundered  by  the  English  tzoops 
on  their  way  to  Vinegar  Hill  a  few  days 
before. 

**  The  Irish  column  resumed  its  maich 
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on  the  high  rosd  to  Canew,  and  in  leaa 
than  half  an  hour  after  its  departure,  a 
large  division  of  English  cavalry,  sent 
from  Goiej  by  Qeneral  Needfaam,  marched 
into  Monaseed.  This  diiision  oontisted 
of  the  notorious  Ancient  Biitans,  a  ca- 
valxy  regiment  which  had  conunitted  all 
sorts  of  crimes  when  placed  on  free  quar- 
ters with  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  pre- 
vious  to  the  rising.  This  infernal  regi- 
ment was  accompanied  by  all  the  yeomen 
cavahy  corps  from  Aridow,  Qorey,  Cool- 
greeny,  &&,  and  the  chiefs  of  those  corps, 
such  as  Hunter  Gowan,  Beaumont,  of 
HydeFark,  Earl  Mountnorris,  Earl  Coor- 
town,  Bam,  Hawtry  White,  &c^  could 
boast  as  well  as  the  Ancient  Britons  of 
having  committed  oold-blooded  murders 
on  an  unarmed  country  people.  But  they 
never  had  the  courage  to  meet  us  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
dastardly  way  tJiey  abandoned  the  Ancient 
Britons  at  Ballyellis. 

«*  The  officers  of  l^e  Ancient  Britons,  aa 
well  as  those  of  the  yeomen  corps,  learned 
that  the  Irish  forces  had  just  mardied  off 
on  the  road  to  Camew,  and  were  informed 
at  a  puhlic-hottse  that  the  insurgents  who 
had  been  there  were  complaining  how 
they  were  fatigued  to  death  by  the  con- 
tinual marching  and  counter-marchinsr, 
and  that  althou^  they  had  fire-sims,  their 
ammunition  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  scarce  a  ball-cartridge  remained  in 
their  army.  The  truth  of  this  information 
could  not  be  doubted.  All  the  infonna- 
tion  coming  through  so  sure  a  channel, 
encouraged  the  English  troops  to  purane 
without  delay  the  insurgents,  and  to 
cut  them  down  and  exterminate  thetn 
to  the  last  man,  for  they  could  not 
resist  without  ammunition.  The  Ancient 
Britons  were  to  charge  on  the  road, 
whilst  the  yeomen  cavalry,  being  so  weU 
mounted,  were  to  cover  the  flanks  and  to 
march  through  the  field ;  and  those  fox- 
hunters  promised  that  not  one  croppy 
should  escape  their  vengeance. 

*'  All  being  thus  settled,  and  plenty  of 
whisky  distributed  to  the  En^ish  soldiers, 
the  march  to  overtake  the  insurgents 
commenced,  and  when  about  two  miles 
from  Monaseed,  at  Ballyellis,  one  mile 
from  Camew,  the  Ancient  Britons  bein^ 
in  full  gallop,  charging,  and  as  thej 
thought,  driving  all  before  them,  to  their 
great  surprise,  were  suddenly  stopped  hy 
a  barricade  of  cars  thrown  across  the 
road,and  at  the  same  moment  that  the  head 
of  the  column  was  thus  stopped,  the  rear 
was  attacked  by  a  mass  of  pikemen,  who 
sallied  out  from  behind  a  wall,  and  com- 
pletely shut  up  the  road,  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  cavaky  had  passed.    The  va- 
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DuuDS  or  rains  of  an  old  deer-park  wall 
on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  road,  ran 
along  for  about  half -arinile ;  in  many  parts 
it  was  not  more  than  three  or  f oar  feet 
high.  All  along  the  inside  of  this  our 
gmnmen  and  pikemen  were  placed.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  there  was 
an  immenae  ditch,  with  swampy  ground, 
#hich  few  horses  could  be  found  to  leap. 
In  this  adyantageous  situation  for  our 
men,  the  battle  began ;  the  gunsmen,  half 
covered,  firing  from  behind  the  wall,  whilst 
the  English  cavalry,  though  well  mounted, 
could  only  make  use  of  their  carbines 
and  pistols,  for  with  their  sabres  they 
were  unable  to  ward  off  the  thrusts  of  our 
pikemen,  who  sallied  out  on  them  in  the 
most  determined  manner. 

**  Thus,  in  less  than  an  hour,  this  in- 
famous regiment,  which  had  been  the 
horror  of  the  country,  was  slain  to  the 
last  man,  as  well  as  the  few  yeomen 
cavalry  who  had  the  courage  to  ti^e  part 
in  the  action.  For  all  those  who  quit 
their  horses  and  got  into  the  fields  were 
followed  and  piked  on  the  marshy  ground. 
The  greater  part  of  the  numerous  cavalry 
corps  which  accompanied  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons kept  on  the  rising  ground,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  at  some  distance,  during 
the  bvttle,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  it 
was  known,  they  fied  in  the  most  cowardly 
way  in  every  direction,  both  dismayed 
and  disappointed  that  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity on  this  memorable  day  of  murder- 
ing the  stragglers,  as  was  their  custom 
on  such  occasions.  I  say  *  memorable/ 
for  during  the  war  no  action  occurred 
which  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
country ;  as  it  proved  to  the  enemy,  that 
whenever  our  pikemen  were  well  com- 
manded and  kept  in  close  order,  they 
were  invulnerable.  And,  besides,  it 
served  to  elate  the  courage  and  desire  of 
our  men  to  be  led  forthwith  to  new 
combats. 

*'  The  English  troops  that  marched  out 
from  Camew  retreated  back  on  the  town 
in  great  haste,  when  they  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Ancient  Britons  at  Ballyellis. 
The  infantry,  finding  that  they  were 
closely  pursued  by  our  men,  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  large  malt  house  belong- 
ing to  Bob  Blaney.  This  malt  house  was 
«IMired  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on 
Camew,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  was  burned,  on  account  of  the  up- 
right and  humane  conduct  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Blaney.  Now  it  had  become  a  for- 
midable and  well  fortified  barrack,  capable 
of  holding  out  a  long  time,  particularly 
as  our  army  had  no  cannon  to  briif^  to 
bear  against  it.  However,  it  was  in- 
stantly attacked,  and  great  efforts  made 


to  dislodge  the  enemy,  wiiokept  up  a  con- 
tinue fire  from  all  the  windows ;  and,  as 
at  Haoketstown,  every  means  were  taken 
to  approach  the  doors  under  cover  of  beds, 
straw,  &C.,  but  without  success,  as  the 
men  were  wounded  through  the  beds  and 
straw,  before  they  could  reach  the  doors. 
So  it  became  necessary  to  wait  till  night 
came  on,  when  the  garrison  which  occu- 
pied this  malt  house  would  have  no  other 
alternative  left  it  but  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  be  consiuned  to  ashes. 

"Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  other 
chiefs  deemed  it  more  prudent,  however, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  take  a  military 
position  on  Kilcavan  Hill  for  the  night, 
rather  than  remain  before  the  barracks  or 
malt  house;  knowing  well  that  General 
Needham,  who  commanded  the  English 
forces  at  Gorey,  as  also  the  English  troops 
at  Ferns  and  Newtownbarry,  would  make 
a  forced  march  to  relieve  Camew,  and,  if 
possible,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  their  fa- 
vourite Ancient  Britons ;  whom  they  so 
cowardly  abandoned  at  Ballyellis  to  their 
dismal  and  well-earned  doom." 

But  these  combats  were  now  little 
more  than  efforts  of  despair.  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  at  Ballyellis,  not  long 
after  surrendered,  along  with  Aylmer,  in 
Eildare,  was  detained  for  some  time,  then 
permitted  to  exile  himself,  and  was  known 
in  1808  to  be  residing  at  Hamburg.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  gentleman  of  large  pro« 
perty  and  great  personal  accomplishments, 
and  had  b^n  goaded  into  resistance  by  the 
savage  tyranny  which  he  saw  carried  on 
around  him.  Miles  Byrne,  after  these 
terrible  scenes  in  his  native  land,  after- 
wards served  in  the  French  army  for 
thirty  years.  He  died  a  Knight  of  St. 
Louis  and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  with  thegndeofChef-ck^Bataliioru 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  insurrec- 
tion in  Wexford,  tiiat  scarcely  any  of  its 
leaders  were  United  Irishmen.  Father 
Murphy,  who  began  it,  and  some  fifteen 
other  clergymen  who  took  an  active  part 
in  it,  not  only  were  not  United  Irishmen, 
but  had  done  their  utmost  to  discourage 
and  break  up  that  society,  in  some  cases 
even  refusing  the  sacrament  to  those  who 
were  members.  Therefore,  that  insur- 
rection was  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
to  make  an  insurrection,  but  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government  to  provoke  one. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  waa 
not  a  **  Popish  "  rebellion,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  give  it  a  sectarian 
character— first  by  disarming  and  dis- 
gracing the  CathoHc  yeomanry,  next  by 
burning  chapels  and  maltreating  priests, 
and  further  by  the  direct   incitementa 
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and  encouragement  given  to  the  Orange 
yeomanrj  (who  were  brought  into  the 
county  for  the  purpose),  to  practise 
their  favourite  plan  of  exterminating 
Catholics.  Tet  some  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  were  Protestants ; 
as  Harvey,  Grogan,  one  of  the  two 
Colcloughs,  Antony  Ferry,  and  Keogb, 
Commandant  of  Wexford.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  one  Protestant  church  de- 


faced, as  we  have  seen,  but  not  till  long 
after  several  Catholic  chapels  had  been 
demolished.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whatever  there  were  of  religious  rancour 
in  the  contest  was  the  work  of  the  Go- 
vernment through  its  Orange  allies, 
and  with  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  union  of  Irishmen  of  all  creels— a 
thing  which  is  felt  to  be  incompatible 
with  British  Government  in  Ireland* 


END    OF    FIRST    VOLITIK. 
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Hi^nx  in  Ulster— Antrim— Salntfleld—Ballliu^ 
hincta — Insorgents  Defeated— McCracken  and 
Monro  Hanged— SUrmiah  in  Cork  County- 
Ooazts-llarttM— Many  Ezeeations— Hanging  of 
Fattier  Bedmond— Surrender  of  Fitzgerald  and 
Aylmer-Compact  between  Prisonen  and  Got- 
enunent  in  oraer  to  Sare  tiie  LiTee  of  Qyme 
and  Bond— Oompact  Violated  hr  OoTemment— 
Bynia  Haxund— Bond  Dies  raddenly  in  Prison— 
Beign  of  Terror  in  Dublin— Brothers  Bbeares 
Tried— Hanged— Other  State  Trials— Oorran  in 
Court— **  The  Three  Maion"— Sirr.  Swan,  and 
Sandy*— The  "*  Major's  People  "-John  Claadias 
Bereaford— Tortores  in  Dablin— Country  in  Wild 
Alann— Spiked  Heads— Fit  Time  to  Propose 
LsgislatiTe  Union— Marqnls  Oomwallis  comes 
as  YiceroT  to  bring  aboat  the  Union— **  Im- 
pression of  Horror  **— Apparent  Measures  to  End 
the  Derastationa-Oirers  of  ''Protection "—Not 
Effloadoiis— Testimony  of  Lord  Camden  himself 
—True  Aoooont  of  the ''  Compact  "—United  Irish- 
men sent  to  Fort  George. 

The  rising  of  the  United  Irishmen  of 
Ulster  waa  delayed  for  two  weeks  after 
the  day  agreed  upon  (May  23d),  by  the 
arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders. ,  On  the 
7th  of  Jiine,  however,  a  meeting  of  magis- 
trates having  been  appointed  in  the  town 
of  Antrim,  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion, 
some  insurgents,  with  design  of  seizing 
their  persons,  attacked  the  town  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  over- 
powering the  troo})B  within  it,  very 
nearly  gained  possession.  Major-Genend 
Nugent^  who  commanded  in  that  district, 
havmg  received  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended rising,  had  oraered  a  body  of 
troops  to  march  to  Antrim,  who  arrived 
after  the  rebels  had  taken  possession  of 
the  town.  They  then  attacked  the  insur- 
gents in  the  town,  bat  their  vancaard, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  being  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  twen^-three  men  killed  and 
wounded,  of  which  three  were  officers, 
Colonel  Durham,  who  commanded  the 
troops,  brought  the  artillery  to  batter  the 
town,  which  obliged  the  insurgents  to 
abandon  it,  together  with  a  six-pounder 
which  thev  had  brought  with  them,  and 
two  cnnicie  guns  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  King's  army.  They  were  pur- 
sued towards  Shane's  Castle  and  Banaal's 
Town,  with  considerable  slanehter;  on 
this  day  Lord  O'Neil  was  mortafiy  wound- 


ed.* A  small  body  made  an  unsuccessful 
assault  on  the  town  of  Larne,  and  some 
feeble  attempts  were  also  made  at  Bidlv- 
mena  and  Ballycastla  The  main  body 
of  these  northern  insurgents  retired  to 
Donegar  Hill,  where,  disgusted  with  thur 
want  of  success  and  other  circumstances, 
they  agreed  to  surrender  their  arms,  and 
almost  all  of  them  dispersed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  another  body  of 
insurgents  in  the  County  Down,  near 
SainlSeld,  under  the  command  of  a  Dr. 
Jackson,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Mackee,  an  informer  against  the 
United  Irishmen.  They  placed  them- 
selves the  next  day  in  ambuscade,  and 
nearly  surrounded  a  body  of  troops  under 
Colonel  Stapleton,  consisting  of  York 
Fencibles  and  yeomen  cavalry,  of  whom 
they  killed  about  sixty.  The  infantry, 
however,  on  whom  the  cavalrjr  had  been 
driven  back  in  confusion,  rallying  with  a 
coolness  not  very  common  in  this  war, 
succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assailants, 
but  could  not  pursue,  and  eventually 
themselves  retreated  to  Bel£ut.  The  loss 
of  the  insuigents  was  veiy  smalL  The 
next  day,  under  command  of  Henry 
Monro,  a  shopkeeper  in  Lisbum,  they 
took  possession  of  a  strong  post  on  Wind- 
mill Hill,  above  the  little  town  of  BaUina- 
hinch,  near  the  centre  of  the  County 
Down,  and  at  the  house  and  in  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Moira.  On  the  12th, 
General  Nugent,  marching  from  Belfast, 
and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Downpatrick, 
formed  with  fifteen  hundred  men  a  junc- 
tion near  the  Windmill  Hill,  of  which 
they  gained  possession,  together  with  the 
town,  which  oefore  the  action  they  wan- 
tonly set  on  fire.  The  action  was  main- 
tained about  three  hours  with  artillery, 
with  little  or  no  execution.  At  length 
the  Monaghan  re^ment  of  militia,  ported 
with  two  field-pieces  at  Lord  Moira's 
great  gate,  was  attacked  with  such  deter- 
mined fury  by  the  pikemen  of  the  insur- 
gents that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.    The 

*He  had  ridden  into  the  town  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  magistrates,  not  knowing  that  the 
insorgents  were  in  possession  of  it.  He  shot  one 
who  had  seised  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  after  which 
he  was  dragged  from  his  saddle,  and  so  woutded 
with  pikes  that  he  died  In  a  few  daysL 
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want  of  discipline  in  the  inaorgents  lost 
what  their  yaloiir  had  gained.  The  dis- 
ordered troops  found  means  to  rally, 
while  the  Argyleshire  Fenoibles,  entering 
the  demeenei  were  making  their  attack 
on  another  side.  The  insurgents,  con- 
fused and  distracted,  retreated  up  the 
hill,  and  making  a  stand  at  the  top,  at  a 
kind  of  fortification,  defended  the  post 
for  some  time  with  great  courace,  but 
at  length  gave  way  and  dispersed  in  all 
directiona.  Their  loss  eiceeded  a  hun- 
dred; that  of  the  royal  army  not  above 
half  that  nnmber.  The  main  body  of 
these  inanrgents  retired  to  the  moontains 
of  Sliave  C^b,  when  they  soon  smren- 
derad  or  separated,  rataniing  to  tiieir 
several  homes ;  and  thus  terminated  this 
short  and  partial,  but  active  insurrection 
in  the  north,  in  the  course  at  whioh  some 
sUghter  actions  had  taken  plaoe,  par- 
ticular! v  at  Portaferry,  where  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  yeomanry.  They  also  set 
fin  to  a  revenue  cruiser,  in  wmch  forty 
men  perished. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  affiur  of 
Ballinahinnh  is  as  follows : — 

''Dttbldt  Castlr,  eleven  o'clock  A.M., 
June  H  1798. 

"  Intelligenceis  just  arrived  from  Major- 
General  Kugi^  stating  that,  on  the  11th 
instant,  he  nad  maxdied  a^^inst  a  large 
bodv  of  rebels  who  were  pcwted  at  Saint- 
field.  The^  retired  on  his  approach  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Saintneld  side  of 
Ballinahinch,  and  these  made  a  show  of 
resistanoe,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
left  flank;  liedtenant-Cokmel  Stewart 
arriving  fix>m  Down  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
yeomanry,  they  soon  desisted,  and  retired 
to  a  very  strong  position  behind  Ballina- 
hinch. 

"General  Nugent  attacked  them  next 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  having  occupied 
two  hiSs  on  the  left  and  right  of  the 
town,  to  prevent  the  rebels  £rom  having 
any  other  choice  than  the  mountains  in 
their  rear  for  their  retreat.  He  sent 
lieutenant-GoloBel  Stewart  to  poet  him- 
self with  part  of  the  Argyle  I'encibles 
and  some  yeomaniy,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Twenly-second  light 
Dragoons,  in  a  situation  from  whence  he 
could  enfilade  the  rebel  line;  whilst 
Colonel  Leslie,  with  part  of  the  Monaghan 
militia,  some  cavalry,  and  yeoman  infan- 
try, should  make  an  attack  upon  their 
front  Having  two  howitzers  and  six  six- 
nounders  with  the  two  detachments,  the 
Migor-General  was  enabled  to  annoy  them 
verjr  much  from  different  parts  of  his 
position. 


"The  rebels  attacked  impetuously 
Colonel  Leslie's  detachment^  and  even 
jumped  into  the  road  from  the  Earl  of 
Moira's  demesne,  to  endeavour  to  take  one 
of  his  guns;  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
slaughter.  Lieuteoant-Colonel  Stewart's 
detachment  was  attacked  by  them  with 
the  same  activity,  but  he  repulsed  them 
also,  and  the  fire  from  his  howitaaer  and 
six-pounder  soon  obliged  them  to  fiy  in 
all  directions.  Their  force  was,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  near  &we  thousand ; 
bu^  as  many  persons  are  pressed  into 
their  service,  uid  almost  entirely  un- 
armed, the  general  does  not  suppose  that 
on  the  morning  of  ^e  engagement  their 
numbers  were  so  many. 

"About  four  hnndrod  rebels  were  killed 
in  the  attack  and  retreat^  and  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  all  over  the 
country.  Parts  of  the  towns  of  Saintfield 
and  BaUinahinch  were  burned.  .  .  . 
Three  or  Urar  green  odours  were  taken, 
and  six  one-poundsrs,  not  mounted,  but 
which  the  rebels  fired  very  often,  uod  a 
considerable  quantitjr  of  ammnnition." 

Of  course,  the  fiulnre  in  Ulsto'  was 
attended  by  t2ie  usual  penalty  of  fiilure. 
The  leader  of  the  Antrim  insurgeats  was 
Heniy  Joy  McCraeken,  a  manu£utnrer 
of  Bel£ut,  a  brave^  well-edacated,  and 
highly  estimable  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  and  some  others  were  tried  and  , 
executed  in  Belfiut.  Monro  was  carried 
to  Lisbum  and  hung  at  his  own  dooi^  his 
wife  and  family  being  in  the  house. 

An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  next 
made  in  Cork  County.  The  principal 
action,  and  the  only  one  which  €k>vem- 
ment  has  thought  proper  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  took  place  near  the  village 
of  BallynaBcarty,  '^ere,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  Westmeath  regiment  of  miutia,  with 
two  six-pounders,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Hugh 
O'Reilly,  were  attacked  on  their  march 
from  Clognakelty  to  Bandon,  by  a  body 
of  between  three  and  four  hund[red  men, 
mostiy  armed  with  pikes.  The  attack 
was  made  from  a  height  on  tiie  left  of 
the  column  so  rapidly  and  fiercely  that 
the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form.  It 
seems  plain,  from  Sir  Hugh  O'Reilly's 
dispatch,  that  at  this  moment  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  his  detachment  being 
cut  to  pieces,  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
a  hundred  men  of  the  "  Caithness  Legion,*' 
under  Major  Junes,  came  up  on  the  flank 
of  the  insurgents,  and  assailed  them  with 
so  sharp  and  well-sustained  a  fire  of 
musketry  that  O'Heilly  had  time  to  rally 
his  men  and  get  his  guns  into  position. 
At  last  the  people  were  forced  to  retire, 
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but  wera  not  punmed.  Sir  Hugl^  esti- 
mates their  loss  at  one  hundred  sad 
thirtj.  He  does  not  tell  his  own.  This 
action  took  place  on  the  19ih  of  June. 

There  remained  little  to  do  now  but 
to  try  and  execute  insurgent  leaden  b^' 
martial  Iaw.  Courts-martial  were  insti- 
tuted eveiy  where  at  the  head-quarters 
of  ooaunandiBg  officers.  These  terrible 
tribunals  were  in  full  action  throughout 
Wezibrd  County— in  New  Ross,  £mis- 
corthy,  Gorey,  Newtownbany,  and  Wex- 
ford town — and  multitudes  were  hung 
or  transported.  Amongst  the  executions 
which  caused  -the  most  honx>r  was  that 
of  Father  John  Bedmond,  who  had  ab- 
Bolntely  done  nothing  to  £syour  the 
iosurrectioin.  '*His  body  alter  death 
underwent   the   most    indecent  mutila- 


Thoee  Wexford  insurgents  who  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Fitigendd,  along  with 
Mr.  Aylmer,  as  outstandinff  chiefs,  nego- 
tiated with  General  Duncus,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July,  on 
conditioii  that  all  the  other  leaders  who 
had  adTentured  with  them  should  be  at 
hberty  to  retire  whither  they  pleased  out 
of  tae  British  dominions.  The  same 
terms  were  afterwards  secured  by  General 
Moore  to  Mr.  Ckirret  Byrne,  who  was 
sent  into  confinement  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  together  with  Messrs.  Fitzgerald 
and  Aylmer,  by  which  they  fared  much 
better  than  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms  in  Wexford,  depending  on  the  faith- 
ful fulfilment  <^  the  terms  entered  into 
with  Lord  Kingsborough. 

The  plan  of  proposing  terms  for  saving 
the  lives  of  Mr.  Oliver  B^nd  and  Mr.  Byrne 
was  proposed  through  Mr.  Dobbs^  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  That  gentleman  went 
with  the  sheriff  to  the  prison  in  which  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  was  confined,  on  tiie  24th  of 
July,  with  a  paper  f  signed  by  seventy 

*  Gitrdoift  ffistorp.  Mr.  Qordoii  knew  Mr.  Red- 
mond well,  and  declared  Uuit  during  the  insurrec- 
tion he  ma  mostly  hiding  in  Protefttant  hoases,  to 
ftToid  the  "rebels,**  who  oonsidered  him  an  enemy 
to  their  eaoae. 

t  The  following  was  the  agreement  signed  by 
BOTen^-three  on  the  'i9th  of  July  :— 

^'That  the  undersigned  state  prisoners.  In  the 
three  prisons  of  Newgate.  KUmainham,  and  Brido- 
well,  engage  to  give  every  information  in  ttieir 
power  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  transactions 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  each  of  the  pri- 
soners shall  give  detailed  information  of  every 
transaction  that  has  passed  between  the  United 
Irishmen  and  foreign  states;  but  that  the  prisoners 
are  not,  by  naming  or  describing,  to  implicate  any 
person  whatever,  and  that  thev  are  ready  to  emi- 
grate to  anch  country  as  shall  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween fliem  and  Government,  and  give  security 
not  to  retom  to  this  country  without  the  permission 
of  GoTeraiiient,  and  give  secarity  not  to  pass  into 
an  enemy's  coontry,  if  on  their  so  doing  they  are 
to  be  freed  fkt>m  prosecution,  and  also  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  be  peimitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 


state prisoners,  purposing  to  gifo  such 
infinrmation  as  was  in  their  power,  of  the 
armSk  ammiMHftmi,  schemes  of  waiftie,  in- 
ternal mulations  and  foreign  ne^otiatiotta 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  provided  the 
lives  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Byrne  should 
be  spared. 

In  consequence  of  this  apreement^  some 
of  the  insurgent  chiefii,  who  were  still  in 
aims,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Aylmer,  of 
Eildare,  surrendered  themselves.*  Sev- 
eral principals  of  the  Union,  particularly 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Smmet» 
Pr.  MacNeven,  and  Samuel  Neilion,  gave 
details  on  oath  in  their  examinations  be- 
fore the  secret  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament^  in  whose  reports, 
althouffh  ^bled  and  fisdrified,  published 
by  authority  of  Qovermnent»  is  contained 
a  mass  of  information  conoeming  the 
oonspiracy.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  what- 
ever were  the  original  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, and  by  whiSever  snbseauent  events 
the  contractors  were  influenoea  or  afifected, 
the  piindnal  prisoners  (fifteen  in  number) 
were  not  liberated,  and  a  power  was  re- 
served or  assumed  bv  ministers  to  retsin 
them  in  custody,  at  least  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  France.  Oliver 
Bond  died  in  the  meantime  in  prison, 
"of  apoplexy,"  as  was  given  out;  but  the 
friends  of  this  gentleman  beUeve  to  the 
present  hour  that  he  was  murdered  at 
night  by  one  of  the  jailers  or  turnkeys  of 
Newgate  prison — for  what  cause  or  at 
whose  instigation  was  never  known.  The 
other  prisoner,  Byrne— to  save  whose  life^ 
along  with  that  of  Bond,  the  contract  was 
expressly  made — was  hung. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  city  of  Dublin  was  held  under 
strict  militMy  law.  A  large  force,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  yeomanry,   was  kept 

posaL  The  state  prisoners  also  hope  that  the 
benefit  of  this  proposal  may  be  extended  to  such 
persons  in  cuBtody,or  not  in  custody,  as  may  choose 
to  benefit  by  it" 

Sijn^ed  by  seTsnty-three  persons. 

29th  of  July,  17U8. 

*  In  a  pamphlet,  styled  a  Letter  tirom  Arthtar 
(TConnor  to  Lord  CatUerfOfjk,  dated  from  prison, 
January  the  4th,  1799,  that  Minister  is  directly 
charged  with  a  ylolation  of  the  contract,  and  a 
misrepresentation  to  Parliament  of  the  transao- 
tions  between  him  and  the  prisoners  of  state. 
Other  charges  are  made,  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
information  given  by  these  prisoners  to  Govern- 
ment was  garbled,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
ministry,  and  particularly  that  of  a  nondred  pages, 
delivered  by  0  Connor  himself,  only  one  liad  been 

gublislied  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  committees, 
ince  to  this  pamphlet,  in  which  his  lordship  ia 
peremptorily  challenged  to  disprove  any  of  tiie 
charges  therein  nuKle,  no  reply  has  appeared,  wo 
have  only  the  honour  of  his  lordship  for  a  disproof 
of  these  accusations,  which  may  be  a  vindloation  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  character. 
The  pamphlet  was  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
bv  Govermnent.  at  least  was  not  othennse  than 
clandestinely  sold  and  dronlated. 
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oontUnilT  in  the  meirppolii.  The  grand 
and  royal  canala,  which  were  fifty  feet 
broad  and  twelve  deep,  were  a  lecnrity 
againit  a  ■arpriae ;  and  the  several  bridges 
were  etronglv  nalieaded,  and  guarded  both 
by  ni^t  and  oy  day.  The  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions of  some  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  the  rebellion  tended  to  keep  others  in 
awe,  and  prerented  any  further  attempts 
of  individttsls.  Among  others,  an  insnr- 
ffent  officer,  a  Protestant,  named  Bacon, 
Saving  beat  apprehended  disguised  in 
female  apparel,  was  executed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  near  Carlisle  bridge.  On  the  14th 
was  executed,  on  the  same  scaffolding, 
lieutenant  Esmond.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
Heniy  and  John  Sheaies  were  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death.  The  trial  of  John  M*Cann,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  Provincial 
Committee  of  Leinster,  followed  on  the 
17th ;  that  of  Michael  William  Byrne, 
delesate  from  the  County  Committee  of 
WicUow,  and  t^t  of  Oliver  Bond,  on  the 
2dd.  Mr.  Curran  was  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  all  these  trials ;  and  it  was  a  ser- 
vice of  danger.  The  Court  was  usually 
crowded  with  armed  men;  and  as  the 
undaunted  advocate  delivered  his  power- 
ful and  indiniant  pleadings,  often  at 
midnight,  amidst  a  hostile  and  menacing 
audience,  the  lamplight  glittered  upon 
serried  bavonets,  and  he  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  a  clash  of  arms.  **  What 
is  that?"  he  sternly  exclaimed,  on  the 
trial  of  Oliver  Bond.  *  *  The  question  was 
occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arms  among  the 
military  that  thronged  the  Court.  Some 
of  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate 
appeared,  from  their  looks  and  gestures, 
about  to  offer  him  personal  violence ;  upon 
which,  fixinff  his  eye  sternly  u]^n  them, 
he  exdaimed:  '  You  may  assassinate,  but 
you  shall  not  intimidate  me.  * "  * 

While  the  insurrection  was  racking  in 
Wexford,  and  cajntal  convictions  and  exe- 
cutions were  veiy  frequent  all  over  the 
country,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
people  of  Dublin  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found alarm,  sometimes  real  and  genuine 
terror,  sometimes  a  factitious  alarm, 
created  by  the  agents  of  Government  to 
furnish  excuse  for  brutal  acts  of  severity. 
Then  was  the  reign  of  the  "three 
Migors,"  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sandys.  These 
men  had  been  officers  of  the  militia ;  and 
all  in  a  sufficiently  decent  rank  of  life— 
the  last-named,  indeed,  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Cooke.  This 
triumvirate  were  now  really  the  rulers  of 
Dublin,  and  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Castle.  Their  services 
chiefly  consisted  in  oiganiang  and  main- 
•  Uft  qf  Curran,    By  hit  Son. 


taining  a  bsnd  of  wretches,  who  were 
employed  at  the  assises  throughout  tiie 
oountfy,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  as  informersi  They  were  known 
to  the  people  by  the  name  of  the  "  Batta- 
lion of  Testimony.*' 

It  Is  ssid,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
employment  of  spies  and  informers  tends 
rather  to  the  increase  than  the  suppression 
of  crime,  and  that  a  good  government  has 
no  need  of  their  infiunous  services.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  their  services  were 
thought  useful  to  a  bad  government;  and 
the  same  circumstance  t&t  rendered  their 
services  necessaiy  made  their  infuny  a 
matter  of  little  moment  to  their  employers. 
From  the  year  1796  to  1800,  a  set  of  mis- 
creants, steeped  in  crime,  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery, prone  to  violence,  and  reckless 
of  character,  constituted  what  wss  called 
the  "Major's  People."  A  number  of 
these  people  were  domiciled  within  the 
gates  of  the  CasUe,  where  tiiere  were 
regular  places  of  entertainment  dotted 
for  them  contiffuous  to  the  Viceroy's 
palace ;  for  another  compNsny  of  them  a 
house  was  allotted  opposite  Kilmainham 
jail,  familiarly  known  to  tiie  people  by 
the  name  of  the  "Stag  House  -^  and  for 
one  batch  of  them,  who  could  not  be 
trusted  with  liberty,  there  was  one  of  the 
yards  of  that  prison,  with  the  surrounding 
cells,  assignra  to  them,  which  is  still 
caUedthe  '*SUg  Yard.**  These  perwns 
were  considered  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Majors  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sandys, 
and  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  course 
of  their  duties  as  spies  or  witnesses  was  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  their  redoubtable 
patrons. 

Sandys  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Long- 
ford miiitia.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  Under-Secretary^s 
wife,  he  was  appointed  Brigade-Major  to 
the  garrison  of  Dublin.  In  1797,  *98^  and 
'99  he  presided  over  the  Prevot  Prison,  in 
the  Boyal  Barracks— a  filthy,  dose,  dark, 
and  pestilential  place  of  confinement,  with 
a  small  court-yard,  and  some  ill-con- 
structed sheds,  set  up  to  afford  increased 
acconmiodation  for  the  multitude  of  per- 
sons daily  sent  to  the  depot. 

Mi^or  Sandys  carried  on  a  regular  trade 
in  the  official  advantages  of  his  functions 
in  the  Prevot  He  sold  indulgences  to 
the  state  prisoners,  of  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  scant  allowances  of  air, 
lights  and  food.  He  sold  exemption 
from  the  taws  and  triangles  for  money 
and  for  goods,  for  every  marketable  com- 
modity. 

The  court-yard  of  that  miserable  den 
was  ringing  for  ever,  by  day  and  by  niffht, 
with  the  shrieks  of  wretches  scourgea  at 
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the  Minor's  tiuagles,  to  extort  confes- 
aoDa,  or  to  force  the  priaonerB  to  make 
statements  inculpating  others.  Hie  court 
in  the  rear  of  toe  iu>yal  Exchange  was 
another  place  of  torture;  but  perhaps 
the  most  dreadful  scene  of  oontinual 
lacerationB,  pitch-cappings,  and  picket- 
ingSy  in  Dublm,  was  in  the  Riding-School 
in  Marlborough  Street,  where  the  punish- 
ments were  iM.ministered  under  the  ^e 
and  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Claudius 
Beresford,  a  scion  of  the  great  house  of 
Waterlord.*  Yet,  in  a  debate  in  the 
En^i^iish  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
1801,  on  the  Irish  Martial  Law  Bill,  in 
reply  to  an  observation  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  torture,  made  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Lord  Caatlereagh  had  certainly  the  bold- 
ness to  affirm  that  **  torture  never  was 
inflicted  in  Ireland  with  the  knowledge, 
authority,  or  approbation  of  Goveniment." 
Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  was 
the  moot  competent  of  all  men  to  speak  on 
that  subject,  observed  that  "  it  was  un- 
manly to  deny  torture,  as  it  was  notori- 
ously practised;"  and  in  a  subsequent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Lord 
dare  avowed  the  practice,  and  defended 
it  on  the  grounds  of  its  necessity. 

No  specific  orders,  undoubtedly,  eman- 
ated ftaok  the  Qovemment  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford to  convert  the  Bidins-School  into 
a  soourginff-hall— -to  Mr.  Hepenstal  to 
make  a  wafiung  gallows  of  his  person — to 
Mr.  Love  for  the  half-hanging  of  suspect- 
ed rebels  at  Kilkea  Castle-to  Mr.  Hunter 
Gowan  for  burning  down  the  cabins  of  the 
croppies— to  the  ffish  Sheriff  of  Tipperaiy 
for  tne  laceration  of  the  peasant's  back,  of 
whidh  Sir  John  Moore  was  an  eye-witness 
— ^to  Captain  Swaine  for  the  pidcetings  at 
Prosperous^  or  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  for 
writmff  a  treatise  in  defence  of  torture; 
or  to  fSl  the  other  gentlemen  of  "  discem- 
ment  and  fortitu£"  for  adoptingr  **the 
new  expedient "  for  discovery  of  crime. 

"But,"  observes  Dr.  Madden,  ** it  is  in 
vain,  utterly  futile,  and  fruitiess,  to  deny 
the  constant  use  of  torture  in  1797  and 
1798,  in  the  Ridine-House,  Marlborough 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  John  Clau- 
dius Beresford,  and  in  the  Prevot  Prison  in 
the  Royal  Barracks,  then  governed  by 
Migor  Sandys,  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Cooke  (Lord  Castlereagh*s 
chief  official  in  the  Secretary's  office); 
occasionally,  too,  in  the  Royal  £xchan|a;e, 
and  in  the  small  vacant  space  a4Joimnff 
the  entrance  to  the  Upper  Castie  Yard, 

•Dr.  Madden  hM  ffooA  tofhe  tronble  of  eonaoting 
a  gnat  numy  of  the  authentic  CMee  of  half- 
beagioga.  eeottrgliigi,  and  other  tortnm  inflicted 
inthosad^ 
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immediately  behind  the  offices  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  havingjon  the  opposite 
side  the  back  part  of  the  Flxohange,  where^ 
under  the  very  windowa  qf  Lard  Castle- 
reagh*s  ojjice,  the  triangles  were  set  up 
for  fastening  the  wretches  to,  who  were 
flojgorod— tortured  even  to  death." 

Kere  was  at  that  time  a  miHtaiy  order 
enforced  in  Dublin,  that  every  house- 
holder should  expose  a  list  on  his  front 
door  of  all  the  inmates  of  his  house ;  but 
this  observance  being  complied  with  by 
no  means  insured  families  against  domi- 
ciliary visits  from  the  milituy,  or  from 
the  **Migor*s  People,"  whenever  there 
was  any  suspicion  that  obnoxious  persons 
or  papers  might  be  secreted  there.  There 
are  still  alive  many  who  recollect  the 
terror  and  agony  of  households  when  in- 
vaded by  these  odious  wretches,  who  did 
not  gttierally  confine  themselves  to  their 
ostensible  errand,  but  insulted  women 
and  gjirls,  and  carried  off  valuable  plate. 
One  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
a  speech  of  Cnrran,  where  a  silver  cup 
was  taken  possession  of  because  it  had 
engraved  upon  it  the  words  Erin  ao  bragh  ! 
The  accounts  of  pay  and  weekly  *'  sub- 
sistence money''  given  to  the  '* Minor's 
People,"  as  well  as  to  other  common 
swearers,  are  extant,  and  may  be  read  in 
the  collections  of  Dr.  Madden.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  scenes  similar  to  these 
were  passing  in  every  town,  as  well  as 
Dublin ;  that  many  bridges  and  *  *  gallows- 
hills"  showed  their  bhuskening  coriises 
swinging  in  the  winds;  that  in  front  of 
many  court-houses,  and  over  the  gateways 
of  many  fails,  ghastly  heads  were  grinning 
upon  spikes  ;*  while  every  hour  gave  birth 
to  some  new  and  fearful  rumour  of  horrors 
yet  unknown,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  terror  in  Ireland. 

The  country  was  now,  therefore,  nre- 
cisely  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Pitt  considered  favourable  for  fiunlitating 
his  favourite  measuxv,  a  Legislative  Union. 
Divided  into  two  bitterly  nostile  parties, 
vindictive  rage  on  the  one  sid^,  affright 
and  despondency  on  the  other— the  United 
Irish  Society  rained,  partly  by  the  savage 
extirpation  of  Catholic  insurgents,  paruy 

•  On  the  trial  of  John  Megee  for  libel,  in  1818. 
O^Oonnell,  in  his  memorable  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, thus  allndes  to  Toler  (Lord  Norbnry).  when 
employed  on  special  commissions:  **^h7,  In  one 
drcniC  dnrfng  the  administration  of  the  cold- 
hearted  and  oroel  Camden,  there  were  one  hmdrad 
IndiTlduals  tried  before  mm  Jodce ;  of  these  ninety- 
"  "  eoii«<efad;sndiitecf|MflMiiAan0M/ 


eighth ,       ^ 

One  escaped,  bat  he  was  a  soldier,  who  mnrdered 
a  peasant— a  thing  of  a  tiiTial  nature.  XiMtummk 
vietinuimoMdrattitt'* 

Toler  was  SolieitorOeaeral  in  17M,  bat  ws« 
sometioies  pat  on  the  Commission,  and  went 
drcoit 
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by  the  d«factioii  of  the  Bepnblicaa  Prae- 
byteruDs  of  the  north,  ud  the  mutoal 
dutrutt  whidi  had  been  oarefolly  eown 
between  theie  two  seoticms  of  that  oipm- 
uation — all  hope  of  either  Catholic  eman- 
cipation or  Relonn  (through  an  Ifi$h  Par- 
liament) being  now  apparently  adjourned 
to  an  indefiute  fiitarity,  it  was  believed 
that  the  jmrties  wonld  at  laat  be  led  to 
throw  themaelTea  into  the  anna  of  England, 
who  would  know  how  to  take  care  of 
them  all.  Aocordin^y  Lord  Camden, 
having  done  Ida  oflSoe  in  stirring  up  rebel- 
lion, was  recalled ;  and  the  Marquis  Cora- 
wallii,  already  unfavourablv  known  in 
two  worlds,  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20th 
day  of  June— the  verv  day  before  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill— to  assume  the 


reins  of  government,  but  invested,  besides 
the  vice-r^gal  power,  with  the  additional 
authority  of  Commander  of  the  forces. 
It  appea]red  that  the  instructions  of  this 
nobleman  were  to  moderate,  by  degrees,  the 
horrible  rage  of  extermination.  The  esti- 
mates given  of  his  character  and  conduct 
by  contemporary  Irish  writers  are  wonder- 
fully various.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says 
of  mm :  **  Lord  Comwallis  was  now  select- 
ed to  complete  the  project  of  a  Union,  and 
Lord  Caatlereagh  was  continued  as  Chief 
Secretary.  His  system  was  of  all  others 
the  most  artful  and  insidious ;  he  affected 
impartiality  while  he  was  deceiving  both 
parties;  he  encouraged  the  United  Irish- 
man, and  he  roused  the  Royalist ;  one  day 
he  destroyed,  the  next  day  he  was  merci- 
fuL  His  system,  however,  had  not  exactly 
the  anticipated  effect  Everythine  gave 
reason  to  expect  a  restoratiGn'  of  tran- 
quillity ;  but  it  was  through  the  impres- 
sion of  horror  alone  that  a  union  could  be 
effected ;  and  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  lest 
the  country  might  recover  its  reason." 

Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  measure  of  a  union, 
and  was  himself  already  writing  pamphlets 
in  its  &vour,  can  find  no  terms  strong 
enough  in  lauding  Lord  Comwallis.  He 
■ays :  *'This  appointment,  in  this  critical 
juncture,  appears,  under  Providence,  to 
nave  been  tne  immediate  salvation  of 
Ii^eland,  not  only  by  putting  an  immediate 
check  upon  the  uncontroll^  ferociousness 
of  the  soldiery,  by  stopping  military 
executions,  snspendmg  the  se|itences  of 
courts-martial  till  he  h&d  himself  revised 
the  minutes,  by  converting  the  system  of 
'coercion  and  terrorism  into  that  of  con- 
ciliation, by  mining  the  affections  of  the 
people,  by  drawing  upon  himself  the 
natred  of  the  Orangemen,  bybrinffinff  to  bear 
the  incorpoToU  WMon  with  Great  Britain, 
as  the  efficient  means  of  redressing  popu- 
lar grievances,  and  crushing  the  scms  of 


perpetual  feuds  and  acrimony  kept    m 
chiefly  by  the  subsistence  of  Orangeiam. ' 

Loni  Comwallis  certainly  did,  not  long 
after  his  arrival,  b^^  to  interpose  a 
check  upon  the  Uoo^  work  then  going 
on  in  Wexford.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
after  the  heads  of  the  Wexford  leaders  had 
been  duly  spiked  in  front  of  the  jail,  and 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  had  glutted  them- 
selves for  one  whole  week  with  carnage 
and  conflagration,  picketings,  and  soonrg- 
ings.  Lord  Lake  was  removed  fix>m  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  it  was  given  to 
General  Hunter,  with  directions  to  put  an 
end  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter.  A. 
proclamation  was  issued  and  printed  in 
the  Dublin  OaxeUe,  but  not  till  the  3d  of 
July  (thus  giving  the  Orangemen  one 
other  week's  oloody  carnival),  authoriring 
His  Miy'esty's  genmls  to  give  proteeUonm 
on  certain  terms.  The  proclamation  is  in 
these  words: — 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Hia 
M^esty's  generals,  and  of  the  forces  under 
their  command,  entirely  to  destroy  all 
those  who  have  risen  in  rebellion  against 
their  sovereign  and  his  laws;  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  uie  wish  of  Government  that 
those  persons  who,  by  traitorous  machina- 
tions, have  been  seduced,  or  by  acts  of 
intimidation  have  been  foroed,  from  their 
allegianoe,  should  be  received  into  Hia 
Majesty's  peace  and  pardon,  —  com- 
manding in  the  county  of  ^-^  specially 
authorized  thereto,  does  hereby  invite  all 
persons  who  may  be  now  assembled  in 
any  part  of  the  said  county  acainst  His 
Majest^s  peace,  to  surrender  tiiemselvea 
and  their  arms,  and  to  desert  the  leaders 
who  have  seduced  them;  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  such  surrender  and  submis- 
sion the  space  of  fourteen  davs  from  the 
date  hereof  is  allowed,  and  l^be  towns  of 

are  hereW  specified,  at  each  of  which 

places  one  of  His  Mi^esty's  officers  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  will  attend;  and 
upon  entering  their  names,  acknowledging 
their  guilt,  and  promising  good  behaviour 
for  tiie  future,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  abjuring 
all  other  engagements  contrary  thereto, 
they  will  receive  a  certificate  which  will 
entitle  them  to  protection  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  as  becomes  good  sub- 
jects. 

"And,  in  order  to  render  such  acts  of 
submission  easy  and  secure,  it  is  the 
Gteeral's  pleasure  that  persons  who  are 
now  with  any  portion  of  the  rebels  in 
arms,  and  willing  to  surrender  themselvea, 

do  send  to  him,  or  to any  number 

from  each  body  of  rebels  not  exceeding 

ten,  with  whom  the  General  or wifi 

settle  the  manner  in  which  they  ma^ 
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lepair  to  the  above  towns,  ao  that  no 
alann  may  be  eaocited,  and  no  iigiuy  to 
their  persons  be  offered. 

•'jQne29,  1798." 

Then  follows  the  fonn  of  oeitificate  of 
"proteetiofn."  Next,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
a  message  from  the  Vioeiojr  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  signifying  the 
king's  pleasure  that  an  "Amnesty  Act" 
should  be  passed,  with  certain  conditions 
and  large  ezoeptions.  Accordinsly  snch 
a  bill  was  passed  in  &voar  of  aU  rebels 
who  had  not  been  leaders;  who  had  not 
committed  manslaaghter,  except  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  who  should  comply 
with  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation.  But  practically  there  was 
no  cessation,  at  least  in  the  unhappy 
County  of  Wexford,  of  the  honors  of  mili- 
tary ontrace,  even  after  the  proclamation. 
General  dnnter,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  restore  confidence  and  tran- 
quiUity  to  that  distracted  county. 

But  some  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  and  others  besides,  attempted  to 
interpose  their  authority  to  supersede  the 
tenor  of  the  general  pardon  held  out  by 
pioclamatioD,  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
arbitrary  conduct  which  they  had  prac- 
ticed previous  to  the  insurrection.  They 
even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  pre- 
suming to  tear  some  of  the  protections 
which  the  country  people  haa  obtained; 
but  this  coming  to  the  General's  know- 
ledge, he  quieted  them  by  threatening 
to  have  them  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  ana 
whipped.  Others  had  been  rash  enough 
to  levy  arbitrary  contributions  for  the 
losses  they  had  sustained  during  the  in- 
sunecrtion.  A  curate  was  induced  to 
wait  on  the  General,  with  an  account  of  an 
intended  **  massacre  "  of  the  Protestants, 
which  he  detailed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  utmost  alarm,  and  was  patiently  heard 
out  by  the  General,  who  then  addressed 
him  with  this  marked  appellation  and 
strong  language:— "if r.  Massacre,  if  you 
do  not  prove  to  me  the  circumstances 
you  have  related,  I  shall  get  you  punished 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner  for  rais- 
ing fidse  alarms,  which  have  already 
proved  so  destructive  to  this  unfortunate 
country."  The  curate's  alarm  instantiv 
changed  its  direction  and  became  personal; 
and  on  allowing  that  his  fears  had  been 
excited  by  vague  report  to  make  this 
representation,  his  piteous  supplication, 
and  apparent  oontntion,   procured  him 

The  various  outrages  that  were  com- 
mitted in  the  country  prevented  numbers 
from  ooming  into  the  quarters  of  the 
several  oommanding  officers  to  obtain 


protections,  as  many  of  the  yeomen  and 
their  supplementaries  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  conflagration,  and  shooting  sudi 
of  the  peasantry  as  they  met;  and  this 
necessarily  deterred  many  fit>m  exposing 
themselves  to  their  view,  and  prevented, 
of  course,  the  humane  and  moderate 
intentions  of  the  present  Government 
from  having  their  due  effect.  The  melan- 
choly consequence  of  such  a  arvstem  of 
terror,  persecution,  and  alarm  had  very 
nearly  brought  on  the  extermination  of 
an  extensive  and  populous  tract  of  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  called  the  Maco- 
mores.  The  perpetration  of  the  plan  was 
providentially  prevented  bv  the  timely 
and  happy  intervention  of  Brigade-Major 
Fitzgenld,  under  the  directions  and  orders 
of  General  Hunter.  Incessant  aprtlicationa 
and  remonstrances  had  been  made  by  dif- 
ferent magistrates  in  Gorey  audits  vicinity, 
to  Government,  complaining  that  tins 
range  of  country  was  infested  with  con- 
stant meetings  of  rebels,  who  committed 
every  species  of  outrage,  and  these  reports 
were  confirmed  by  affidavits.  They  were 
credited  by  Government,  to  whom  they 
were  handed  in  by  a  magistracy  pre- 
sumed to  be  deliberate,  grave,  and  re- 
spectable. The  Viceroy  was  rendered 
indignant  at  these  reiterated  complaints, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  the  different 
generals  and  other  commanding  officers, 
conti^ous  to  the  devoted  tract,  to  form  a 
line  along  its  extent  on  the  western  border, 
and  at  both  ends,  north  and  south,  on  the 
land  side,  so  as  to  leave  no  resource  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  or  to  be  driven 
into  the  sea,  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  chan- 
nel on  the  eastward.  Even  women  and 
children  were  to  be  included  in  this  terrifio 
example.  The  execution  of  this  severe 
exemplary  measure  was  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  General  Hunter,  who  for- 
tunately discovered  the  inhuman  misre- 
presentation that  had  produced  those 
terrific  orders.  The  devoted  victims 
found  an  opportunity  to  implore  protec- 
tion frt)m  the  incursions  of  the  black  mob 
(they  thus  denominated  the  supplemen- 
taries to  the  different  corps  of  yeomanry), 
who  wreaked  their  vengeance  even  upon 
those  who  had  received  protection  from 
General  Needham,  at  Gorey,  as  different 
parties  of  the  soldiery  and  yeomanry 
waited  their  return  in  ambush,  and 
slaughtered  every  one  they  could  overtake. 
This  preventeid  many  frt)m  coming  in 
for  protection.  Afterwards  these  san- 
guinary banditti  made  incursions  into  the 
country,  fired  into  the  houses,  thus  killing 
and  wounding  many  unoffending  peasants. 
'  Several  houses  after  being  plundered  were 
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bnmed,  and  the  booty  was  brongbt  into 
iiorey.  By  the  frequency  of  theae  hor- 
rible ezcessea  and  depredationa,  anch 
houaea  aa  remained  unbnnied  were  of 
courae  crowded  with  aeveral  lamiliea,  and 
thia  multiplied  the  number  of  victima  at 
each  auooeeding  incnruon.  At  last  most 
of  the  inhabitanta  took  refuge  on  the 
hilla,  and  armed  themaelvea  with  eveiy 
offenaive  weaoon  they  could  proenrs. 

The  &lae  alarmiata  were  not  depreesed 
by  aeveral  diaoomfiturea ;  for  although 
Oeneral  Hunter  reported  the  country  to 
be  in  a  perfect  atate  of  tranquillity,  they 
agun  returned  to  the  charge,  and  renewed 
their  miarepreaentationa.  Mr.  Hawtry 
White,  Captain  of  the  Ballaghkeen  Ca- 
valry, and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  aent  aeveral  informationa  to  Go- 
vernment of  the  alarming  atate  of  the 
country;  and  the  commanding  officer  at 
<?orey  waa  so  far  persuaded  of  the  inten- 
tion of  a  general  rising,  that  he  quitted 
the  town  and  encamped  on  a  hill  above 
it  These  representations,  made  under 
the  semblance  of  loyalty,  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  wiahed-for  weight  with  the 
(jovemment.  General  Hunter  waa  or- 
dered to  inquire  ioto  the  information  of 
Mr.  Hawtry  White.  M%jor  Fitzgerald 
was  again  sent  oat,  and  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  was  that  the  information  was 
unfounded.  Upon  this  theG^eral  ordered 
iMr.  Hawtry  White  to  be  brought  to 
Wexford,  and  he  waa  accordingly  con- 
ducted thither  and  put  under  arrest ;  and 
«n  bis  still  persisting  in  his  fedse  repre- 
.aentations,  ne  was  conducted  to  the 
island  where  he  asserted  the  rebels 
were  encamped,  and,  lo  !  no  ialand  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  Mr.  Hawtnr 
White  was  conducted  back  to  Wexford, 
Mad  General  Hunter  determined  to  bring 
him  to  a  court-martiaL  Many  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  however,  interfered  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  prevent 
this  investigation,  representing  that  Mr. 
White's  great  age  might  have  subjected 
him  to  tne  imnosition  of  fabricated  in- 
formation; and  the  firmness  of  the  General 
jelaxed  at  the  inatance  of  so  many  re- 
spectable persons. 

To  show  how  very  far  the  people  of  the 
•country  were  really  protected  by  the  pro- 
clamations and  protections  aanouncea  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  it  will  be  needful  only 
to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
Memoirt  and  Correspondence  of  that 
nobleman,  published  many  yean  later. 

[Extract  of  a  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dated  the 
BthofJuly,  179a] 

^'The  Iriah  militia  are  totally  without 


diadpline,  contemptible  before  the  enemy 
when  any  serious  resistance  ia  made  to 
them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme when  any  poor  wretehea,  either 
with  or  without  arma,  come  within  their 
power;  in  abort,  murder  appears  to  be 
their  favourite  paatune.'*  (VoL  iL,  pu 
367.) 

lExiraet  from  a  letter  of  Martnus  Cont- 

toaUis  to  Major '(General  Ao«s.] 

'*  Dublin  Castlk,  July  2i,  1798. 

*'Excent  in  the  instancea  of  the  six 
state  trials  that  are  going  on  here,  there 
is  no  law  either  in  town  or  connlsy  but 
martial  law,  and  you  know  enough  of 
that  to  aee  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even  in 
the  beet  adminiatration  of  it.  Jud^  then, 
how  it  must  be  conducted  by  Inshmen, 
heated  with  paasion  and  revenge.  But 
all  thia  is  triflmg  compared  to  the  number- 
less murders  that  are  hoiuly  committed 
by  our  people  without  any  process  or 
examination  whatever.  The  yeomanry 
are  in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America^ 
onlv  much  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  ferocioua. 
These  men  have  aaved  the  country;  but 
they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and 
murder.  The  Irish  militia,  with  few- 
officers,  and  those  chieflv  of  the  worst 
kind,  follow  closelv  on  the  heels  of  the 
yeomanry  in  murder  and  every  kind  of 
atrocity,  and  the  fendbles  take  a  shares 
although  much  behind-hand,  with  the 
others.  The  feeble  outrages,  bumiDgs, 
and  murders  which  are  still  committed 
by  the  rebels  serve  to  keep  up  the 
sanguinary  disposition  on  our  side;  and 
as  long  aa  they  furnish  a  pretext  for  our 
parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  amendment 

**  The  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation, 
even  at  my  table,  where  yon  will  suppose 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns 
on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.;  and 
if  a  pnest  has  been  put  to  death,  the 
greatest  joy  is  expressed  bv  the  whole 
company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my 
wretched  situation."  (Vol  ii.,  p.  368.) 

The  Marquis  Cornwallis  issued  the  fol- 
lowing *'  Gcaoeral  Ordera,*'  with  the  view 
of  restraining  the  murderoua  and  rapacious 
conduct  of  tne  troops  in  Ireland,  dated 
Auguat  31,  1798  :— 

"  It  is  with  great  concern  that  Lord 
Comwallia  finds  nimself  obliged  to  call  on 
the  general  officers  and  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  in  particular,  and  in 
general  on  offioera  of  the  army,  to  assist 
him  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  saving  the 
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wretched  inhabitants  from  being  robbed, 
and  in  the  most  ahocking  manner  ill- 
treated,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  a 
light  to  look  for  safety  and  protection. 

"liord  Comwallis  declares  that  if  he 
finds  that  the  soldiers  of  any  regiment 
have  had  opportunities  of  committing 
those  excesses  from  the  negligence  m 
their  officers,  he  will  make  those  officers 
answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  if 
any  soldiers  are  caught  either  in  the  act  of 
robbery,  or  with  the  articles  of  plunder 
in  their  possession,  they  shall  be  instantly 
tried,  and  immediate  execution  shall  fol- 
low their  conyiction.'* 

The  editor  of  the  ComwalUs  Memoirs 
informs  ns  (p.  13,  vol.  iii.)  that  between 
the  landing  of  the  French,  in  the  autumn 
of  1798,  and  the  month  of  February,  1799 
(a  period  of  four  months),  althougn  there 
were  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
tried  by  court-martial,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  capitally  convicted,  and  ninety 
executed,  yet  the  number  of  the  latter 
fell  short  of  what  "the  loyal  party  ex- 
pected and  desired ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Many 
persons  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
who  were  considered  mild  and  temperate 
in  their  views,  severely  censured  what 
they  termed  a  ruinous  system  of  lenity; 
nor  was  the  British  Government  free  from 
a  participation  in  such  feelings." 

At  p.  90,  vol.  iii,  we  find  the  following 
observatioos : — 

'*  To  Dr.  Duigenan's  letter  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  replied,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1799, 
that,  exclusive  of  all  persons  tried  at  the 
assizes.  Lord  Comwallis  had  decided  per- 
sonally upon  four  hundred  cases ;  that  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty -one  condemned 
to  death,  eighty-one  had  been  executed; 
and  that  four  hundred  and  eighteen  per- 
sons had  been  transported  or  banished, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial,  since  Lord  Ck>mwallis  had  arrived 
in  Ireland.'' 

[Exiract  from  a  Utter  of  Marquis  Com- 
fvaUis  to  Major-Oeneral  Ross,  April 
16,  1799.] 

•*  You  write  as  if  you  really  believed 
that  there  was  any  foundation  for  all  the 
lies  and  nonsensiciEtl  clamour  about  my 
lenity.  On  my  arrival  in  this  country  I 
pat  a  stop  to  the  bumins  of  houses  and 
murder  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen, 
or  any  other  persons  who  delighted  in 
that  amusement;  to  the  flojig^g  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confession;  and  to 
the  free-quarters,  which  comprehend  uni- 
versal rape  and  robbery  throughout  the 
whole  country."  (Vol.  iii,  p.  89.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  clamour  about 
Lord  OomwaUis's  clemency  was  in  reality 


"nonsensical,"  as  he  declares;  and  that 
he  is  not  even  to  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  lenitjr  to  which  he  himself  lays 
daim.  In  fact,  it  is  alto^^ether  impossible 
to  believe  that,  with  the  uamense  military 
force  then  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  he  waa 
absolute  Commander-in-chief,  he  could 
not  (if  he  would)  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
murders  and  depredations  upon  the  now 
defenceless  people.  The  only  admissible 
theorjr  of  his  conduct  is,  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  keep  alive  what  Barrington 
calls  the  *' impression  of  horror,"  until 
the  Union  should  be  effectuated. 

All  this  time  there  was  nothing  changed 
in  the  state  of  things  in  Dublin  itself. 
The  three  migors  and  their  "people'*' 
still  predominated  with  absolute  sway,., 
and  the  state  trials  were  proceeding,  be*- 
fore  carefully  packed  Junes,  of  course.- 
It  was  under  this  lenient  and  conciliatory 
Comwallis  that  some  of  the  best  and 
worthiest  gentlemenof  Ireland  were  himted 
to  death  by  the  basest  of  mankind,  witb-^ 
the  prostituted  forms  of  law,  before  judges 
predetermined  to  convict,  and  juries  of 
Orangemen  specially  brought  together  by 
perjured  sheriffs,  not  to  try,  but  simply 
to  hang.    The  two  brothers  Sheares  were 
hung  and  beheaded  in  front  of  Newgate 
prison  on  the  22d  of  July  (a  month  iSter 
the  accession  of  Comwallis  to  the  vice- 
royalty).     Byme  and  Bond  were    both 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.     It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  "  compact*' 
already  mentioned  was  entered  into  by 
certain  of  the  state  prisoners  with  the 
Government,  with  a  view  of  stopping,  if ' 
I)08sible,  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
specifioUly  and  expressly  of  saving  the 
hves  of  Byme  and  Oliver  Bond    A&  the^ 
Government  not  only  violated  that  com- 
pact, but  made  it  the  occasion  of  slander- 
ing men  to  whom  all  was  lost  except  their- 
honour,  it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  those 
best  and  purest  of  Irish  patriots,  to  record 
the  actual  facta.    They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  laborious  Dr. 
Madden. 

The  account  of  the  compact  of  the  state 
prisoners  with  the  Irish  Government, 
taken  from  the  original  draft  of  that 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomaa 
Addis  Emmet,  John  Sweetman,  and 
William  James  MacNeven,  was  drawn 
up  by  them  in  France,  on  their  liberation 
from  Fort  George,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Jonn  Sweetman.  The  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  Statement  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  Thomas  A.  Emmet: — 

"  We,  the  undersized,  until  this  day 
state  prisoners  and  m  close  custody,  feel 
that  tne  first  purpose  to  which  we  should 
apply  our  liberty  is  to  give  to  the  world  a 
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■hort  aoooaot  of  a  tnnaActioii  which  has 
been  grouHy  miarepreeented  and  *^^"fi^^ 
bat  reapeofing  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  ailence  for  neariv  the  laat  three 
yean.  The  tranaaction  aUndad  to  ia  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  na  and  other 
atate  priaonera  with  the  Iriah  Qovemm6nt» 
at  the  cloae  of  the  month  of  July,  1798 ; 
and  we  take  thia  atep  withoat  hiwtation, 
because  it  can  in  nowise  injure  any  of  onr 
frienda  and  former  foUow-priaonera,  we 
being  among  the  laat  victima  of  perfidy 
and  breach  of  faith. 

**  From  the  event  of  the  battlea  of 
Antrim  and  Ballinahinch,  early  in  Jane, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  northern  insur- 
rection had  fuled  in  oonaolidating  itaell 
The  severe  battle  of  Viaew  Hill,  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  led  to  ita  ter- 
mination in  Leinater ;  and  the  capitulation 
of  Oridstown,  on  the  12th  of  July,*  may 
be  understood  as  the  last  public  appear- 
ance in  the  field  of  any  body  capable  of 
aerving  aa  a  rallying  point  In  short,  the 
inaurrection,  for  every  usefol  puipoae  that 
could  be  expected  from  it,  was  at  an  end; 
but  blood  still  continued  to  flow — courts- 
martial,  special  commissions,  and,  above 
all,  sangumaty  Orangemen,  now  rendered 
doubly  malevolent  and  revengeful  from 
their  recent  terror,  desolated  the  country, 
and  devoted  to  death  the  most  virtuous 
of  our  countrymen.  These  were  lost  to 
liberty,  while  she  waa  gaining  nothing  by 
the  sacrifice. 

"  Such  waa  the  situation  of  afiSurs  when 
the  idea  of  entering  into  a  compact  with 
Government  was  conceived  by  one  of  the 
undersigned,  and  communicated  to  thereat 
of  us  conjointly  with  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Dublin  prisons,  by  the 
terms  of  which  compact  it  was  intended 
that  as  much  might  be  saved  and  aa  little 
given  up  as  possible.  It  was  the  more 
urgently  pressed  upon  our  minds,  and  the 
more  quicldy  matured,  by  the  impuiding 
fate  01  two  worthy  men.  Accordingly, 
•on  the  24th  of  July,  the  atate  prisoners 
began  a  negotiation  with  Government, 
and  ao  agreement  waa  finally  concluded, 
by  the  persons  named  by  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and 
was  finally  ratified  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Castlereagb,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  three 
of  the  King's  ministers.  In  no  part  of 
this  paper  were  details  or  perfect  accuracy 
deemed  necessary,  because  the  ministers, 
and  particularly  Lord  Castlereagh,  fre- 
quently and   solemnly  declared  that  it 

*  The  «Tent  precedioc  fhe  muB«ore  of  the 
capitulated  body  of  the  United  Iiishmen,  on  the 
Bath  of  the  Carnjrii  of  Kildare,  by  the  oommand 
of  Major-Qeneral  Sir  James  Duif,  executed  chiefly 
by  the  yeomanry  caTalry  of  C'apratn  Bagot,  and 
ihe  Fox-ltttnkri  Corptt  eommAoded  by  Lord  JSodezi. 


ahoold  in  every  part  be  oonstmed  by 
Government  with  the  utmost  liberality 
and  good  fidth;  and  particularly  the  last 
clause  waa  worded  in  thia  loose  manner 
to  comply  with  the  en>resa  desire  of  the 
minisfcera,  who  insisted  upon  retaining  to 
Government  the  entire  popularity  of  the 
measure ;  but  it  was  desrly  and  expressly 
understood,  and  poaitively  ensaffed,  that 
every  leading  man  not  ffuilty  m  aeliberate 
murder  diould  be  includea  in  the  agree- 
ment who  should  choose  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  in  aa  full  and  ample  a  manner  as 
the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and 
that  there  shonla  be  a  general  amnesty, 
with  the  aame  exceptions,  for  the  body  of 
the  people. 

"We  entered  into  thia  agreement  the 
more  readily,  because  it  appeared  to  us 
that  by  it  the  public  cause  lost  nothing. 
We  knew,  from  the  different  examinations 
of  the  state  prisoners  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  from  converaations  witn 
ministers,  that  Government  was  already 
in  possession  of  all  the  important  know- 
ledge which  they  could  obtain  from  us. 
From  whence  they  derived  their  informa- 
tion waa  not  entirely  known  to  ua,  but  it 
is  now  manifest  that  Reynolds,  MHjrinn, 
and  Hughea— not  to  speak  of  the  minor 
informers — ^had  put  them  in  possession  of 
every  material  fact  respecting  the  internal 
state  of  the  Union;  and  it  was  from 
particular  circumstances  weU  known  to 
one  of  us,  and  entirely  believed  by  the 
rest,  that  its  external  relationa  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  English  Cabinet,  through 
the  a^;ency  of  a  foreigner  with  whom  we 
negotiatea. 

"  This  was  even  ao  little  disguised  that; 
on  the  preceding  12th  of  March,  the 
contenta  of  a  memoir  which  had  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  underaigned  at 
Hambui^  and  transmitted  thence  to 
Paria,  were  minutely  detailed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cooke.  Nevertheless,  those  with 
whom  we  negotiated  seemed  extremely 
anxious  for  our  communications.  Their 
reaaona  for  thia  anxie^ty  may  have  been 
many;  but  two,  jMirticularly,  suggested 
themselves  to  our  minds.  They  obviously 
wished  to  eive  proof  to  the  enemies  of  an 
Irish  republic  and  of  Irish  independence 
of  the  mcts  with  which  they  were  them- 
selves well  acquainted ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  concealed  from  the  world  their 
real  sources  of  intelligence.  Kor  do  we 
believe  we  are  uncharitable  in  attributing 
to  them  the  hope  and  wiah  of  rendering 
unpopular  and  suspected  men  in  whom 
the  United  Irishmen  had  been  accustomed 
to  place  an  almost  unbounded  confidence. 
The  injurious  consequences  of  Govern- 
ment succeodiuj  in  both  these  objects 
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were  merely  penonel ;  aad,  as  they  were 
no  more,  though  they  were  xevoltinff 
and  hatefdl  to  the  last  degree,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  devote  onnelvee  that 
we  rai^t  make  terma  for  our  ooiui- 
tiy. 

"What  were  these  terma?  That  it 
should  be  rescued  from  civil  and  military 
execution ;  that  a  truce  should  be  obtained 
for  liberty,  which  she  so  much  required. 
There  was  also  another  strongly  impelling 
motive  for  entering  into  this  agreement. 
If  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
desirous  of  rousing  its  dependents  by  a 
display  of  the  vigorous  and  well-concerted 
measures  that  were  taken  for  subverting 
its  authority  and  shaking  off  the  "RngliMh 
yoke;  so  we,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
less  solicitous  for  the  vindication  of  our 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal,  the  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic.  We  perceived 
that,  in  making  a  fair  and  candid  develop- 
ment of  those  measures,  we  should  be 
enabled  boldly  to  avow  and  justify  the 
cause  of  Irish  union,  as  being  founded 
upon  the  purest  principles  of  benevolence, 
and  as  amiing  only  at  the  liberation  of 
Ireland.  We  felt  that  we  could  rescue 
our  brotherhood  from  those  foul  im- 
putations which  had  be«i  industriously 
ascribed  to  it— the  pursuit  of  the  most 
unjust  objects  by  means  of  the  most 
flagitioas  crime. 

"If  our  country  has  not  actually 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  our  wiidies  and 
of  our  stipulations,  let  it  be  remembeied 
that  this  has  not  been  owins  to  the  com- 
pact^  but  to  the  bnach  of  Uit  compact— 
the  gross  and  fli^grant  breach  of  it,  both 
as  to  the  letter  and  spirit,  in  violation 
of  every  principle  of  plighted  fiiith  and 
honour. 

**  Having  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  our 
part  of  the  compact,  a  stop  being  put  to 
all  further  trials  and  executions,  a  memoir 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  two  of  the 
undersigned,  together  with  another  of  the 
body  (they  being  selected  by  €k>vemment 
for  that  purpose),  and  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Cooke  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  was 
very  hastily  prepared  in  a  prison,  and, 
of  course,  not  so  complete  and  accurate 
as  it  miffht  otherwise  have  been,  but 
sufficientlv  so  to  draw  from  Mr.  Cooke  an 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  agreement;  though  he 
said  the  Lord-Lieutenant  wiriied  to  have 
it  so  altered  as  not  to  be  a  justification  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  which  he  said  it 
manifestly  was. 

"  Upon  the  refusal  to  alter  it,  Govern- 
ment thought  pr(^>er  to  suppress  it  al- 
together, imd  adopted  a  plan  which  they 


had  already  found  convenient  for  promul- 
gating, not  the  entire  truths  but  so  much 
of  the  truth  as  accorded  with  their  views, 
and  whatever  else  they  wished  to  have 
passed  upon  mankind  under  colour  of 
authority  for  the  truth.  This  was  no 
other  than  examination  before  the  secret 
committees  of  Parliament.  By  these  com- 
mittees several  of  us  were  examined ;  and, 
to  our  astonishment,  we  soon  after  saw  in 
the  newspapers,  and  have  since  seen  in 
printed  reports  of  these  committees,  mis- 
reuresented  and  garbled,  and  as  for  as 
relates  to  some  of  us,  very  untrue  and 
fallacious  statements  of  our  testimony — 
even  in  some  cases  the  very  reverse  of 
what  was  siven.  That  no  suspicion  may 
attach  to  this  assertion  from  its  vagueness, 
such  of  us  as  were  examined  will,  without 
delay,  state  the  predse  substance  of  our 
evidence  on  that  occasion. 

**The  Irish  Parliament  thought  fit, 
about  the  month  of  September  in  we  same 
year,  to  pass  an  act  to  be  founded  ex- 
pressly on  this  agreement.  To  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law  we  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  aUude,  because  their 
severity  and  injustice  are  lost  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  folsehood  of 
its  preamble  In  answer  to  that,  we  most 
distinctly  and  formally  deny  that  any  of 
us  did  ever  publicly  or  privately,  directly 
or  indirectly,  acknowledge  Crimea,  retract 
opvniona,  or  implore  pardon,  as  is  therein 
most  folsely  stated.  A  foil  and  explicit 
declaration  to  this  effect  would  have  been 
made  public  at  the  time,  had  it  not  been 
prevented  by  a  message  from  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  delivered  to  one  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  12th  of  that  month.  Notwith- 
standing we  had  expressly  stipulated,  at 
the  time  of  the  negotiation,  for  the  entire 
Uberty  of  publication,  in  case  we  should 
find  ouroonduct  or  motives  misrepresented, 
yet  this  perfidious  and  inhuman  message 
threatened  that  such  declaration  would  be 
considered  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
on  our  part,  and  in  that  case  the  execu- 
tions in  general  should  go  on  as  for- 
merly. 

**Thus  was  the  truth  stifled  at  the 
time;  and  we  believe  firmly  that  to  pre- 
vent its  publication  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why,  in  violation  of  the 
most  solenm  engagements,  we  were  kept 
in  close  custody  ever  since,  and  trans- 
ported from  our  native  country  against 
our  consent. 

**  We  conceive  that  to  ourselves,  to  our 
cause,  and  to  our  country,  and  to  posterity, 
we  owe  tiiis  brief  statement  of  facts,  m 
which  we  have  suppressed  everything  that 
is  not  of  a  nature  strictly  vindicatory; 
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baeftiiM  oar  object  in  this  pablieation  i» 
not  to  criminate,  but  to  ddfend.  As  to 
their  tmth,  we  potitiTely  aver  them,  each 
for  himself,  as  iSur  as  they  faXL  within  his 
knowledge,  aod  we  firmly  believe  the 
others  to  be  the  tmth,  and  nothing  bat 
the  truth.*' 

The  foUowinff  part  of  the  statement 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Sweet- 
man: — 

"On  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  the 
deputies  from  several  counties  having  met 
in  Dublin,  to  deliberate  upon  some  gen- 
eral measures  for  Union,  were  arrested  in 
a  body  at  Mr.  Bond's,  as  were  also  many 
other  of  its  nrincipal  af^ts,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  solitary  conhnement  Some  of 
those  persons  were  examined  by  the  Privy 
Council,  previous  to  their  committal  to 
prison ;  when  it  appeared,  beyond  a  pos- 
sibilitv  of  doubt,  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  United  Irishmen  with  France  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  British  Government. 
On  the  30th,  the  kingdom  was  officially 
declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  put 
onder  martial  law.  A  proclamation  from 
the  Lord-Iieatenant  had  directed  the 
mUitary  to  use  the  most  summary  methods 
for  repressing  disturbances;  and  it  was 
publicly  notified  by  the  commanders  in 
some  counties  that,  uuless  the  people 
brought  in  their  arms  within  ten  days 
from  the  period  of  publication,  large 
bodies  of  troops  woula  be  quartered  on 
them,  who  should  be  licensed  to  live  at 
free-quarters,  and  that  other  severities 
would  be  exercised  to  enforce  acquies- 
cence. In  the  latter  end  of  Ma^  the 
united  armed  men  of  the  County  Elildare 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
and  hostilities  commenced  between  them 
and  the  King's  forces  on  the  24th.  About 
this  time  the  Counties  of  Wexford  and 
Wicklow  were  generally  up,  and  those 
of  Down,  Derry,  Antrun,  Carlow,  and 
Meath  were  preparing  to  rise.  The  ap- 
peal to  arms  in  these  counties  was  at- 
tended with  various  success  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  military  were  invested  with  frir- 
ther  powers  by  a  proclamation,  issued  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council,  direct- 
ing the  generals  to  punish  all  attacks  upon 
the  King's  forces  according  to  martial 
law,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to 
them  should  seem  expedient  For  some 
time  the  people  had  the  advantage  in  the 
field ;  but  the  defeat  at  New  Ross  on  the 
Gth  of  June,  at  Antrim  on  the  7th,  that 
of  Arklow  on  the  9th,  of  Ballinahinch  on 
the  12th,  of  Vinegar  Hill  on  the  21st,  and 
Kilconnell  on  the  26th,  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Wexford,  and  some  unsuooessfnl 
skirmishes  which  afterwards  took  place 


in  the  Connty  of  Wicklow,  removed  all 
hope  of  maintaining  the  contest  /or  ike 
ptiaeiU  with  any  probability  of  sncoesa: 
In  the  interim  troops  were  arriving  front 
England,  and  several  regiments  of  &ig]iah 
mihtia  had  volunteered  their  services  for 
Ireland.  About  the  end  of  June  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  promising  panlon 
and  protection  to  all  persons,  except  the 
leaders,  who  should  return  to  their  alle* 
gianoe  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  which,  ife 
was  said,  had  a  very  general  effect  A 
large  body  of  the  Kildaro  men  had  already 
surrendered  to  General  Dundas,  and  on 
the  21st  of  July  another  party,  with  its 
leaders,  capitulated  to  Genend  Wilford. 
The  King's  troops  by  this  time  were 
victorious  in  every  <)uarter;  and  the 
park  of  artillery  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  south  had  returned  to  the 
capital 

'*  It  was  now  upwards  of  two  months 
since  the  war  broke  out,  during  whi<d& 
time  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
French  to  land  a  force  npon  the  coast, 
nor  was  there  any  satiftoctory  account 
then  received  that  such  a  design  was  m 
contemplation.  The  expedition  of  Buona- 
parte and  the  foroes  under  his  command 
were  already  ascertained  to  have  some 
nart  of  the  Mediterranean  for  their  object. 
^o  other  diversion  was  made  by  the 
French  to  distract  the  British  power  dur- 
ing this  period.  Military  tribunals,  com- 
posed of  officers  who,  in  many  instances^ 
as  it  was  publicly  admitted,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded the  inconsiderate  age  of  boyhood, 
were  eveijwhere  instituted,  and  a  vast* 
number  of  executions  had  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  yeomen  and  soldiery, 
licensed  to  indulge  their  rancour  and  re- 
venue, were  committing  those  atrocious 
cruelties  which  unfortunately  distinguish 
the  character  of  civil  warfisire.  The 
shooting  of  innocent  peasants  at'  their 
work  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  theni 
as  a  species  of  recreation— a  practice  so 
inhuman  that,  unless  we  had  inoontestible 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  never  should  have 
given  it  the  slightest  credence.  During 
these  transactions  a  special  commission, 
under  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the 
occasion,  was  sitting  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  trials  having  commenced,  it  was  de- 
clared from  the  bench  that  to  be  proved 
an  United  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  sub- 
ject the  party  to  the  penalty  of  death ;  and 
that  any  member  of  a  baronial  or  other 
conmiittee  was  accountable  for  every 
act  done  by  the  body  to  which  he  respec- 
tivel  V  belonged  in  its  collective  capacity, 
whetner  it  was  done  without  his  cognizance^ 
*n  his  absence,  or  even  at  the  extremity 
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of  the  land.  As  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  convictions  would  be  soaght  for  only 
throogh  the  medium  of  informers,  the 
Government  used  every  influence  to 
dignify  the  character  of  this  wretched 
cl^  of  beinss  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  selected  to  decide  on  the  lives  of 
the  accused ;  and  they  so  effectually  suc- 
ceeded as  to  secure  implicit  respect  to 
whatever  any  of  them  chose  to  swear, 
from  juries  so  appointed,  so  prepossessed. 
It  was  made  a  point  by  tne  first  con- 
sections  of  Government  to  flatter  those 
wretches,  and  some  peers  of  the  realm 
were  known  to  have  hailed  the  arch- 
apostate  Reynolds  with  the  title  of 
*  Saviour  of  ms  country.' " 

The  following  part  of  the  statement  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  William  James 
MacNeven : — 

"  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  jury, 
with  an  indecent  precipitation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  gailty  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  on  the  2dui  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 
Byrne  was  also  ordered  for  execution.  In 
this  situation  of  our  affairs  a  negotiation 
was  opened  with  Government,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Dobba.  An  affreement  was  in  conse- 
quence concluded  and  signed,  which, 
among  other  thinn,  stipmated  for  the 
Uvea  of  Byrne  and  Bond;  but  Govern- 
ment thought  fit  to  anniU  this  by  the 
execution  of  Byrne.  As,  however,  the 
main  object,  the  putting  a  stop  to  this  use- 
less effusion  of  hloodf  was  still  attainable, 
it  was  deemed  right  to  open  a  second 
negotiation.  In  its  progress.  Government 
having  insisted  on  some  dishonourable 
requisitions,  which  were  rejected  with 
indignation,  occasioned  the  fiiunre  of  this 
also!  It  was,  however,  proposed  by  them 
to  renew  it  again,  and  deputies  from  the 
jaiU  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
official  servants  of  the  Crown.  A 
meeting  accordingly  took  place  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
final  agreement  was  concluded  and  ex- 
changed. 

"In  addition  to  the  fulfilment  to  the 
letter  of  this  agreement,  the  official  ser- 
vants of  the  (>own  pledged  the  faith  of 
Government  for  two  things— one  that  the 
result  and  end  of  that  measure  should  be 
the  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  that  aU  executions  should  cease,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  wilful  murder;  the  other 
was,  that  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
should  be  liberally  interpret^  The 
agreement  was,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  generally  signed  by  the  prison- 
ers. 

"  Having  thus  stated  the  fleusts,  we  pro- 


ceed to  declare  our  reasons  for  entering 
into  and  ratifying  this  agreement  x^First, 
Because  we  had  seen,  with  great  affliction, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  appeal  to  arms, 
while  four  or  five  counties  out  of  the 
thirty-two  were  making  head  against  the 
whole  of  the  King's  torces,  no  effectuid 
disposition  was  manifested  to  assist  them, 
owmg,  as  we  believe,  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  assembling,  and  the  want  of 
authentic  information  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  Second.  Because  the  concur- 
ring or  quiescent  spirit  of  the  English 
people  enabled  their  Government  to  send 
not  only  a  considerable  additional  regular 
force,  but  also  many  resiments  of  English 
militia  into  Ireland.  Third,  Because  it 
was  evident  that  in  many  instances  the 
want  of  military  knowledge  in  the  leaders 
had  rendered  the  signal  valour  of  the 
people  fruitless.  Fourth,  Because,  not- 
witnstanding  it  was  well  known  in  France 
that  the  revolution  had  commenced  in 
Ireland— an  event  that  they  were  previ- 
ously taught  to  expect— no  attempt  what- 
ever was  made  by  them  to  land  any  force 
during  the  two  months  which  the  contest 
had  lasted,  nor  was  any  account  received 
that  it  was  their  intention  even  shortly  to 
do  so.  Fi/tJi.  Because,  that  by  the  arrest 
of  many  of  the  deputies  and  chief  aflrents 
of  the  Union,  and  by  the  absence  of  others, 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertakinp: 
were  obstructed  or  uncollected,  and  hence 
arose  insurmountable  difficulties.  Sixth. 
Because,  from  the  several  defeats  at  New 
Ross  and  Wexford,  no  doubt  remained  on 
our  minds  that  further  resistance,  for  the 
present,  was  not  only  vain,  but  nearly 
abandoned.  Seventh.  Because  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  proclamation  of 
amnesty  issued  on  the  29th  of  June  had 
caused  great  numbers  to  surrender  their 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Eighth.  Because  juries  were  so  packed, 
justice  so  perverted,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  basest  informers  so  respected,  that 
trial  was  but  a  mockery,  and  arraignment 
but  the  tocsin  for  execution.  Ninth.  Be- 
cause we  were  convinced  by  the  official 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trials,  that  Govern- 
ment was  already  in  possession  of  our 
external  and  internal  transactions.  The 
former  they  obtained,  as  we  believe, 
throueh  the  perfidy  of  some  aoents  of  the 
French  Government  at  Hamburg;  the 
latter  through  informers  who  had  been 
more  or  less  confidential  in  all  our 
affairs.  Tenth,  and  final  Every-day 
accounts  of  the  murders  of  our  most 
virtuous  and  energetic  countrymen  as- 
sailed our  ears;   many  were  perishing 
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on  the  scaffold,  under  pretext  of  martul 
or  other  law,  but  many  more  the  yictmui 
of  individual  Orange  hatred  and  revenge. 
To  stop  this  torrent  of  calamity,  to  pre- 
serve to  Ireland  her  best  blood  ...  we 
determined  to  make  a  sacritice  of  no 
trivial  value— we  agreed  to  abandon  our 
country,  our  families,  and  our  friends. 

'*And  now  we  feel  ourselves  further 
called  upon  to  declare  that  an  act,  passed 
in  Ireland  during  the  autumn  of  1798,  re- 
citing our  names,  and  asserting  that  we 
had  'retracted  our  opinions,  acknowledged 
our  crimes,  and  implored  pardon,*  is 
founded  upon  a  gross  and  na^aatt  cal- 
umny. Neither  we,  the  undersicned,  nor 
any  of  our  feUow-prisoners,  so  mr  aa  we 
know  or  believe^  having  ever  done  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  and  we  solemnly 
assert  that  we  never  were  consulted  about 
that  act,  its  provisions,  or  preamble  ;  and 
that  no  copy  of  it  was  ever  sent  to  us  by 
any  servant  of  the  Crown — though  re- 
peatedly promised  by  the  Under-Secretary 
— nor  by  any  other  person.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had,  unknown  to  us,  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  one  of  us 
(Samuel  Neilaon),  having  seen  by  mere 
accident  an  abstract  of  it  in  an  EngUsh 
newspaper,  remonstrated  with  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  on  the  falsitv  of  tiie 
preamble,  and  was  silenced  only  bv  a 
message  from  the  Lord-lieutenant,  that 
it  was  his  positive  determination  to  annul 
the  agreement  and  proceed  wUh  the  exeeu- 
<iofu,  &c,  if  any  further  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  preamble,  or  if  one  word 
was  published  on  the  subject.  We  did 
not  conceive  ourselves  warranted,  situated 
as  things  then  were^  in  being  instru 
mental  to  a  renewal  of  bloodshed.  We 
have  ever  since  been  constrained  to 
silence ;  for,  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
agreement,  we  have  been  kept  doee 
prisoners. 

**To  our  country  and  to  our  posterity, 
we  felt  that  we  owed  this  declaration; 
and  to  their  judgment  upon  our  conduct 
and  motives  we  Imw  with  respectful  sub- 
mission." 

These  gentlemen  were  all  still  ]|ept  dose 
prisoners.  Three  of  them,  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet^  Arthur  O'Connor,  *  and  Dr. 
MacNeven,  were  twice,  in  the  course  of 
the  vear  1798,  brought  up  and  examined, 
as  already  described,  betbre  secret  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses;  and  jn  A]}ril, 
1799,  were  sent  to  Fort-Qeorge,  a  strong 
place  near  Inverness,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  they  were  kept 
prisoners  untdl  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
The  names  of  the  Fort«George  prisoners 
were:— 


Thoxas  Addib  Emccr. 
Arthur  O'Connob. 
BooBR  O'Connor. 
William  Jamms  MacNkvkx. 
John  Swbkthav. 
Matthxw  DoWUNGw 
John  Chakbkr& 
Edward  Hc7D0on. 
Gkorob  CumminOw 
Samubl  Nbiiaon. 
Thomas  RuasBLL. 
Robert  Simms. 
William  Tbnnbnt. 
robbrt  huntbb. 
HuQH  Wilson. 
John  Swbxnbt. 

JOSBFH  CuTHBBBT. 
WiLLLAM  StBBLB  DeCOB. 
JOSBPU  CORMICX. 

"We  were  selected,"  says  Dr.  Stede 
Dixon,  in  his  narrative,  '*  firom  the  three 
provinces  of  Ulster,  Lieinster,  and  Mons- 
ter, but  principally  from  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  town  of  Belfast.  We  com- 
prehended in  our  body  three  magistrates, 
three  barristers,  two  physicians,  one  at- 
torney, one  apothecary,  one  printer  and 
bookseJler,  one  printer  and  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper,  one  dentist^  one  military 
captain,  one  runner  to  a  bank,  one  mer- 
chant tailor,  and  one  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, with  an  eminent  porter  brewer,  two 
wholesale  merchants,  one  broker,  and 
two  young  gentlemen  without  profiBBsion, 
trade,  or  calling.  ,  .  I  should  have  added, 
a  dergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  ordained  aa  such 
previous  to  his  being  called  to  the  bar ; 
and  as  Episcopal  ordination  impresses  an 
indelible  character,  he  not  only  then  was, 
and  now  is,  but  ever  must  be^  a  dergytnatL 
Of  our  circumstances,  I  shall  o^y  say 
that  we  had  all  been  Uidependent,  most  of 
us  reepecUtbU  in  our  pxofessions ;  some 
possessed  of  larse  capitals  in  trader  and 
others  of  consiaerable  landed  propeity. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
here  tnat,  as  we  were  selected  from  the 
three  princi]XBl  provinces  of  Ireland,  we 
were  respectively  members  of  the  three 
prindpal  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  alone  Government  has  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  churches.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  number  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  in  our 
littlo  colony  was  in  an  inverse  ra^  of  the 
number  of  each  denomination  in  Ireland 
at  larea  Perhaps  the  proportion  may  be 
statea  as  follows,  though  not  correctly:— 
Ca«boUcB  (two-thirds  of  the  people).  priMoerm, ..  4 
PrenbyterlaiiB  (more  tban  one^flfth  of  the  people), 

primmera..  6 

ProtestantB  (leae  Uuio  one-MTenUi  of  the  people), 

priMnen, • 10 
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CHAPTER  IL 

179& 

Butiameiit— The  Aeti  of  Attainder— French  Land- 
ing under  Hnmbert— Killala— Condaot  of  the 
little  Frcnoh  ArmT— Ballina-The  Haoee  of 
Oestlehar— Panic  and  Hoat  of  the  Britiah  Force 
^Frendi  gkr^  a  BaU— Lord  OomwalUs  coIIeciB 
a  great  ArmT— -Marohee  U>  meet  the  French— 
*"  iiera  then 


at  Raltinamnnh—Defeat  and 
Captare  of  the  French— lieooTerr  of  Ballina— 
SUnghter-Ooorts-lfartial,  Ac— Ebd  of  the  In- 
•orrectiona  of  1796— New  ^  ranch  £ipedition— 
Commodore  Bompart— T.  W.  Tone— Enoounter 
Britlflh  Fleet  at  moatii  of  Longh  Swilly— BatUe 
— ^Tbe  ffotAe  Oaptored-Tone  a  Priaooei^Re- 
oogniaed  br  Sir  Qeorae  Hill-Carried  to  Dablin 
In  Irona— Tried  by  Ooort-Martlal— Condemned 
to  be  Hanged— His  Addrean  to  the  Court -Aska 
as  a  fayoar  to  be  Shot— Bef used  by  Comwaliia 
—Solcide  in  Prison. 

Ik  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  terror  and  of 
vengeance,  Parliament  continued  to  tit 
from  time  to  tim&  Lord  Castlereaffh's 
majority  in  Parliament  had  ita  fhoctiona 
to  discharge,  as  well  as  the  *' Major's 
People,"  in  the  general  system  of  opera- 
tions which  were  all  to  lead  towards,  and 
end  in,  the  one  grand  point — a  LMisla- 
tive  Union.  On  the  18th  of  July  Lord 
Castlereagh,  after  a  long  speech  on  the 
rebellion  in  eeneral,  and  its  atrocities 
(which  were  all,  according  to  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  people),  proposed  that  a  mea- 
sure should  be  brought  in  to  grant  com- 
pensation to  such  of  His  Migestjr's  tayai 
subjects  as  had  sustained  losses  in  their 
>roperty  during  the  insurrection.  This 
MU  was  brought  in,  was  paused,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointea  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  On  the  27th  the  AttoriMy- 
General  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  attainder 
of  Lord  £dward  Fit^ndd,  Cornelius 
Gro^^an,  and  fieanchamp  Bagenal  Harvey, 
in  order  that  their  estates  mi^ht  be  for- 
feited. All  efforts  in  opposition  to  this 
new  procedure  against  men  who  were  all 
dead,  and  had  never  been  convicted  of  any 
crime,  proved  quite  fruitless.  It  was  the 
informer  Reynolds,  who  had  been  im- 
plicitly trusted  by  the  unsuspecting  Lord 
Edward,  that  proved  the  case  against 
hioi,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee. 
Curran  was  heard  in  defence,  on  the  part 
of  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgorald  and  her  diU- 
dren,  and  made  a  very  strong  argument 
On  tiie  unheard-of  nature  of  this  spedes 
of  proceeding^  he  said— **  Upon  the  pre- 
vious and  important  questum— namelv, 
the  guilt  of  Lord  £dward  (without  rae 
full  proof  of  which  no  punishment  can 
he  just)  —I  have  been  asked  by  tiie  Com- 
mittee if  I  have  any  defence  to  go  into. 
.  .  .  Sir,  I  now  answer  the  question:  I 
have  no  defensive  evidence — it  is  impos- 
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sible  that  I  should.  I  have  often  of  late 
gone  to  the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  but 
never  have  I  gone  to  the  grave  of  the 
dead,  to  receive  instructions  for  his  de- 
fence; nor,  in  truth,  have  I  ever  before 
been  at  the  trial  of  a  dead  man.'*  It  was 
all  in  vain;  that  Parliament  was  quite 
ready  to  make  a  new  precedent,  in  order 
to  starve  the  widows  and  children  of 
dead  rebels.  The  bills  of  Attainder 
passed.*  Besides  these,  the  Parliament 
was  busy  with  its ''  Fugitive  Bill,"  and 
its  *'Buiishment  Bill,"  excepting  from 
all  amnesty  certain  United  Irishmen  not 
then  in  tiie  country,  and  certain  others 
who  were  to  be  allowed  to  eadle  them- 
selves. These  two  lists  comprehend  one 
hundred  and  forty  names,  including 
Napper  Tandy,  Wolfo  Tone,  Richard 
McC^ormick,  Dean  Swift,  Lewins,  Em- 
met, Neilsoo,  O'Connor,  &c  ;  and  all  the 
names  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  appen- 
dizes  of  Madden.  The  last-named  gentle- 
men, indeed,  before  their  banishment,  had 
some  years  to  pass  in  the  dreary  fortress 
of  Fort-Geoi^. 

The  whole  country  was  still  under  mar- 
tial law ;  many  were  suffering  the  extreme 
penalty,  and  that  wholesome  feeling, 
called  by  Barrinston  "an  impression  of 
horror,"  was  sumciently  prevalent  for  all 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  his  policy 
was  materially  served  by  a  new  and  most 
pitiful  French  invasion,  which  came  too 
late  to  serve  Ireland,  but  was  in  admirable 
time  to  help  England. 

Fortunately  for  England,  and,  there- 
fore, unhappily  for  Ireland,  tiie  French 
Repinblic  was,  during  the  year  1796,  in 
its  most  helpless  and  chaotic  condition. 
Napoleon  was  in  Eaypt ;  and  the  miser- 
able Directory,  wi£  neither  money  nor 
credit,  was  lamentably  uneaual  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time.  Wolfe  Tone  was 
stiU  in  France.  As  the  news  of  each 
arrest»  and  of  each  action,  successively 
reached  France,  he  urged  the  generals  and 
Government  to  assist  the  gallant  and 
desperate  struggle  of  his  countiymen,  and 
pressed  on  them  the  noceasity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  fovonrable  opportuni^ 

•A  rennumt  of  Lord  Edward's  property  was 
sayed  for  his  widow  by  Mr.  OgllTie,  Lord  Edward's 
stepfather,  who  bought  It  when  sold  in  Chancery 
to  satisfy  a  mortnga  Bat  what  was  ssTed  was  a 
triile ;  and  Ladr  Pamela  died  in  poverty.  As  to 
Mr.  Orogan.  who  posaeased  a  lante  estate,  bir 
Jonah  Barrington  says:— 

**  This  Attainder  BlU  was  one  of  the  most  Illegal 
and  unconstitutional  acts  ever  promoted  by  any 
government:  bat  after  much  more  than  £10,000 
costs  to  Crown  officers,  and  to  Lord  Norbnry  as 
Attomey-Oeneral.  had  been  extracted  from  the 
the  estates  ware  restored  to  the  sorriYlnff 


brotner. 


The  snrrlTing  brother  had  fought  on  Ihe  rojalist 
side  during  tlie  insurrection. 
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which  flew  so  rapidly  by.  They  began 
their  preparations  without  delay  ;  out 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  ships,  ail 
were  wanting.  By  the  dose  of  June,  tiie 
insurrection  was  nearly  cmshed,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Jnly  that 
Tone  was  called  np  to  Paris,  to  consult 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  War  and  Nayy 
Departments  on  the  organization  of  a  new 
expedition.  At  this  period  his  journal 
doses,  and  the  subsequent  events  ars  else- 
where recorded. 

The  Tilan  of  the  new  expedition  was  to 
dispatch  small  detachments  from  several 
ports,  in  the  hope  of  keepinff  up  the  in- 
surrection, and  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  until  some  fsvourable  op- 
poitunity  should  occur  for  landing  the 
main  bodv,  under  General  Kiimaine. 
General  Ambert,  with  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  was  quartered  for  this  purpose 
at  Bochelle ;  General  Hard^,  with  tnree 
thousand,  at  Brest ;  and  Kiimaine,  with 
nine  thousand,  remained  in  reserve.  This 
plan  was  jadidous  enough,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  in  time.  But  long  before  the 
first  of  these  expeditions  was  ready  to 
sail,  the  insurrection  was  subdued  in  every 
quarter. 

The  indignation  of  the  unfortunate  Irish 
was  just  and  extreme  against  that  French 
Government  which  had  so  repeatedly 
promised  them  aid,  and  now  appeared  to 
desert  them  in  their  utmost  neeicL 

A  miserable  expedition,  at  the  instance 
of  Napper  Tandy,  was  at  length  fitted 
out,  01  which  Tone's  son  thus  speaks : — 

**  The  final  ruin  of  the  expedition  was 
hurried  by  the  predi>itancy  and  indiscre- 
tion of  a  brave  but  ignorant  and  impru- 
dent officer.  This  anecdote,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  disorder,  indiscipline,  anddisorganiza- 
tion  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  French 
army.  Humbert,  a  gallant  soldier  of  for- 
tune, but  whose  heart  was  better  than  his 
head,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  fired  by  the  recitals  of  the 
Irish  refugees,  determined  to  begin  the 
enterprise  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
thus  oblige  the  Directory  to  second  or  to 
abandon  him." 

With  three  or  four  ships,  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery 
— without  instructions,  and  without  any 
assurance  of  being  supported,  he  comnelled 
the  captains  to  select  for  the  most  olespe- 
rate  attempt  which  is,  perhaps,  recorded 
in  history.  Three  Irishmen  accompanied 
him,  Matthew  Tone,  Bartholomew  Ted- 
ing,  of  Lisbum,  and  Sullivan,  nephew  to 
Madgett,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned 
in  Tone's  memoirs.  On  the  22d  of  August 
they  made  the  coast  of  Connaught,  and 


landing  in  the  Bay  of  KillahK  immediatdy 
stormed  and  occupied  that  little  town. 

The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Killala  was 
then  at  his  house,  called  the  Castle,  and 
there  was  with  him  a  company  of  parsons, 
holding  a  vintation.  It  is  from  his  narra- 
tive that  we  learn  the  details ;  and  he 
especially  bears  witness  to  the  excellent 
conduct  of  the  French,  both  officers  and 
men ;  although  his  testimony  to  this  effect 
was  "  at  the  expense  of  his  own  transla- 
tion."* 

The  French  entered  the  bay  under  Eng- 
lish colours ;  and  the  feint  succeeded  so 
well  that  two  of  the  bishop's  sons,  with 
the  Port-Surveyor,  took  a  fishing-boat  and 
went  out  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
board  one  of  the  ships ;  they  were  pre- 
sently surprised  to  find  themsdves  pri- 
soners. Between  seven  and  eight,  a 
terrified  messenger  came  and  told  the 
bishop  that  the  French  were  landed,  and 
that  near  three  hundred  of  them  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  cavalry 
officers  rode  off  directly,  in  full  speed, 
with  the  intelligence  to  Ballina.  The 
yeomanry  and  fencibles  drew  up  before 
the  castle-gate,  and  reeolutdy  advanced 
into  the  main  street  to  meet  the  French 
advance-guard. 

Borne  down  by  numbers,  and  seeing 
two  of  their  corps  fall,  the^  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fied.  lUrkwood  and 
nineteen  yeomen  were  taken,  and  ordered 
into  dose  custody  at  the  castle.  All  op- 
position being  now  at  an  end,  the  Freuch 
General  marched  into  the  castle-yard  at 
the  head  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  to 
see  the  bishop,  who,  fortunately,  was 
conversant  with  the  French  language. 
Humbert  desired  him  to  be  under  no  ap- 
prehension for  himself  or  his  people ;  tbey 
should  be  treated  with  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  nothing  should  be  taken  by  the 
French  troops  but  what  was  absolutdy 
necessary  for  thdr  support ;  a  promise 
which,  as  long  as  those  troops  continued 
in  Killala,  was  most  religiously  observed. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  was  examin^  as  to  the 
supplies  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  to  assist  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  queries 
were  interpreted  by  some  Irish  officera 
who  came  with  the  French,  to  which  he 
answered  with  such  an  appearance  of 
frankness  and  candour,  that  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  French  Genera^  who 
told  him  he  was  on  his  parole,  and  should 
have  full  permission  to  return  to  his 
fiimily,  and  attend  to  his  private  affairs. 
The  conjugal  affection  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  next  day  made  him  forset  his 
parole,  and  go  to  attend  his  sick  wife, 
•SirJ.BArrlngton.   BlmmdFlall^4bc 
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-who,  from  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  had 
secreted  herself  in  the  mountains.  En- 
raged at  this  breach  of  ^role,  the  French 
took  everything  they  wanted  oat  of  his 
stores— oats,  salt,  and  iron,  to  a  consider- 
able amount ;  nor  had  they  been  careful 
to  prevent  depredations  by  the  rebels  in 
his  dwelling-house,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  he  lutd  not  fled ;  so  that  when  he 
returned  he  found  it  a  wreck. 

The  bishop's  castle  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  General  But  such 
excellent  discipline  was  constantly  main- 
tained by  these  invaders  while  they 
remained  in  Killala,  that  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  time 
and  the  number  of  valuable  articles  within 
their  reach  presented  to  them— a  side- 
board of  plate  and  glasses,  a  hall  filled 
with  hats,  whips,  and  greatcoats,  as  well 
of  the  guests  as  of  the  fiunily,  not  one 
single  article  of  private  property  was 
carried  away. 

On  the  morning  alter  his  arrival,  Hum- 
bert began  his  military  operations  by 
pushing  forward  to  Ballma  a  detachment 
of  a  hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  he  had 
mounted  on  the  b^  horses  he  could  seize. 
A  green  flag  was  mounted  over  the  castle- 
^te,  with  tne  inscription,  Erin  go  Bragh, 
importing  to  invite  the  country  people  to 
join  the  French.  Their  cause  was  to  be 
forwarded  b^r  the  immediate  delivery  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  to  the  new 
levies  of  the  country.  Property  was  to 
be  inviolable.  Ready  money  was  to  come 
over  in  the  ships  expected  every  day  from 
France.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  was 
bought  was  paid  for  in  drafts  on  the  future 
Dirwtory. 

Thougn  cash  was  wanting,  the  i>romise 
of  clothins  and  arms  to  the  recruits  was 
made  sooa  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
first  that  ofiered  their  service  received 
complete  clothing  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  thousand.  The  next  comers,  at  least 
as  many,  received  arms  and  dothing,  but 
no  shoes  and  stockinfts.  To  the  last,  arms 
only  were  given.  And  of  arms,  Colonel 
Charost  assured  the  bishop,  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  stand  were  delivered. 

The  Right  Rev.  narrator  thus  describes 
the  little  army  of  invaders : — 

*'  Intelligence,  activity,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, to  a  surprising  degree,  appeared 
to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came 
over  with  Humbert,  together  with  the 
exactest  obedience  to  discipline;  yet^  if 
you  except  the  grenadiers,  they  had 
nothing  to  catch  the  ey&  Their  stature, 
for  the  most  part,  was  low,  their  com- 
plexion pale  ana  sallow,  their  clothes  much 
the  worse  for  the  wear;  to  a  superficial  ob- 
eerver  they  would  havo  appeared  almost 


incapable  of  enduring  any  hardships 
These  were  the  men,  however,  of  whom 
it  was  presently  observed  tiiat  they  could 
be  well  content  to  live  on  bread  or 
potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  the 
stones  of  the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes,  with  no  cover  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  One  half  of  their  num- 
ber had  served  in  Italy,  under  Buonaparte, 
the  rest  were  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine." 
The  French,  and  the  Irish  officers  who 
accompanied  them,  did  not  find  the  Con- 
naught  people  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  nor  so  well  organized  as  they  had 
hoped  and  expected.  The  general  msur- 
rection  which  was  just  suppressed  had 
not  penetrated  into  Mayo  at  all ;  yet  the 
bishop  mentions  some  ciroumstances  to 
show  that  the  landins  was  not  unexpected 
by  the  peasantrv  of  those  parts.  At  any- 
rate,  a  French  flag  displayed  anywhere  m 
Ireland  was  sura  to  attract  the  fighting^ 
part  of  the  population  around  it;  as,  in- 
deed, the  same  |>henomenon  would  do  at 
this  day.    The  bishop,  whose  professional 

Erejudices  may  lead  mm  to  exaggerate  a 
ttle,  gives  a  curious  account  of  Sie  aston- 
ishment of  the  French  when  they  found 
their  Irish  allies  were  devout  Catholics — 
as  if  they  had  not  known  this  before.  He 
says:— 

"The  contrast  with  regard  to  religious 
sentiments  between  the  French  and  their 
Irish  allies  was  extremely  curious.  The 
atheist  despised  and  afi&t>nted  the  bigot ; 
but  the  wonder  was  how  the  zealona 
papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  a  set  of  men  who  boasted  openly 
in  our  hearing,  that  they  had  just  driven 
Mr.  Pope  out  of  Italy,  and  did  not  expect 
to  find  him  again  so  suddenhr  in  Ireland. 
It  astonished  the  French  omcers  to  hear 
the  recruits,  when  they  offered  their 
services,  declare  that  they  were  come  to 
take  arms  for  France  and  the  Blessed 
Vinpn." 

Humbert  left  Killala  with  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  two 
hundred  men  and  six  officers,  and  on  the 
25th,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
took  possession  of  l::iJlina,  from  whence 
the  garrison  fled  on  his  approach.  Here 
he  left  behind  him  an  officer  named  True, 
with  a  very  small  part  of  the  French  and 
several  of  the  Irish  recruits.  Humbert 
was  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  pushing 
forward  with  inlgour,  and  a  rapid  progress 
into  the  interior  could  alone  bnng  the 
natives  to  his  standud.  At  Ballina  manv 
hundred  peasants  repaired  to  the  Frencn 
standard,  and  with  eagerness  received  arms 
and  uniforms.  The  French  commander 
determined  to  attack  the  forces  at  Castle- 
bar,  and  began  his  march  on  the  morning 
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of  the  26t]i,  with  eiffht  hundred  of  his 
own  men,  and  lea  mm  fifteen  hnndrad 
Irish. 

There  was  then  in  Castlebar  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men,  under  command  cf 
General  Lake,  indudme  some  fine  militia 
regiments,  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
Cmieral  Lord  Hutchinson,  the  Earls  of 
Longford  and  Granard,  and  Lord  Roden, 
with  his  boasted  regiment  of  cavalry 
ofelled  the  "  Poxhunters,"  who  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  at  least  riding  down 
flying  and  disarmed  peasants  in  Meath 
and  ftildare.  It  was  a  force  with  which 
General  Lake  reasonably  enough  thought 
he  should  givo  a  good  account  of  eight 
hundred  French  and  some  raw  levies  of 
Connauffht  men.  The  English  commander 
,  expected  the  French  to  advance  by  the 
high  road  leading  to  Castlebar;  but  Hum- 
bert, having  good  guides,  took  the  way 
pver  the  pass  of  B«rnagee  westward,  and 
so  appeared,  earl^  in  the  morning,  not 
precisely  at  the  pomt  where  he  was  koked 

C^eral  Lake  with  his  staff  had  just 
arrived  and  taken  command  (as  an  elder 
officer),  as  Lord  Hutchinson  had  deter- 
mined to  march  the  ensuing  day  and  end 
the  question,  by  a  capture  of  the  French 
detachment.  The  change  of  commanders 
had  occasioned  discontent  and  demoraliza- 
tion amongst  the  troops;  at  least,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  or  excuses  which  loyal- 
ist writers  have  been  fain  to  allege  for  the 
ahameM  conduct  of  the  British  force  in 
the  action  which  followed.  Plowden  says 
on  this  subject: — 

'*  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  very 
serious  difference  happened  previous  to 
the  disgraceful  action  at  Castlebar  be- 
tween General  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson 
and  General  Lake ;  and  that  the  army  in 

gtneral  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
rmer's  having  been  superseded  in  his 
command  by  uie  latter.  General  Hut- 
chinson was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
the  country,  and  had  prepared  an  able  and 
efficient  plan  for  stopping  the  promss  of 
the  enemy ;  he  commanded  alike  the  con- 
fidence of  the  army  and  the  affections  of 
the  natives.  As  cruelty  and  cowardice 
are  ever  inseparable,  it  was  unlikely  that 
troops  which  had  debased  themselves  by 
massacring  the  fugitive,  surrendered  or 
unoffending,  by  burning  their  houses  and 
destroying  their  property,  by  torturing, 
strangling,  and  flogging  the  suspected  to 
extort  confessions,  should,  when  left  to 
themselves  or  under  the  command  of  the 
promoter  of  that  savage  warfare,  bravely 
face  an  enemy  upon  whom  they  dared  not 
exercise  their  wonted  atrocities." 
However  that  might  be^  on  the  appear- 


ance c^  the  French  and  Irish  deploying 
from  the  pass  of  Bamagee,  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  describes  thus  the  singular  action 
that  followed:— 

"The  troops  were  moved  to  a  positioa 
about  a  mile  from  Castlebar,  whicn,  to  an 
unskilled  person,  seemed  unassailable. 
They  had  scarcely  been  posted  with  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  when  the  French 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small 
lake^  descending  the  hill  in  columns, 
directly  in  front  of  the  English.  Our 
artillery  played  on  them  with  effect.  The 
French  kept  up  a  scattered  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  took  up  the  attention  of  our 
army  by  irregular  movements.  In  half 
an  hour,  however,  our  troops  were  alarmed 
by  a  movement  of  small  oodies  to  turn 
their  left,  which,  being  covered  by  walls, 
they  had  never  apprehended.  The  orders 
given  were  either  mistaken  or  misbelieved ; 
the  line  wavered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  com- 
pletely routed;  the  flight  of  the  infantry 
was  as  that  of  a  mob,  all  the  royal  artillery 
was  taken,  our  army  fled  to  Castlebar,  the 
heavy  cavalry  radloped  amongst  the  in- 
fisntiy  and  Lord  Jooelyn's  Light  Dragoons, 
and  made  the  best  of  their  way,  tluough 
thick  and  thin,  to  Castlebar,  and  towarids 
Tuam,  pursued  by  such  of  the  French  as 
could  get  horses  to  carry  them. 

'*  About  nine  hundred  French  and  some 
peasants  took  possession  of  Castlebar  with- 
out resistance,  except  from  a  few  High- 
landers stationed  in  the  town,  who  were 
soon  destroyed." 

So  violent  was  the  panic  of  the  British 
that  they  never  halted  till  they  reached 
Tuam,  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  lost  the  whde  of  their  artillery — 
fourteen  pieces — five  stand  of  colours,  and 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  eighteen 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
but  the  French  calculated  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  at  six  hundred.  The  fu^tives  re- 
newea  their  march,  or  rsther  flight,  from 
Tuam  on  the  same  night,  and  proceeded  to 
Athlone,  where  an  officer  of  carbineers 
with  sixty  of  his  men  arrived  at  one 
o'clock  on  TuMday,  the  29th,  having  per- 
formed a  march  of  above  seventy  English 
miles— the  distance  of  Athlone  from 
Castlebar— in  twenty-seven  hours.  The 
whole  battle  and  rout  are  fiuniliarly 
known  to  this  day  in  Connanght  as  the 
''BaceBofCattOebar,** 

The  French,  having  thus  easily  possessed 
themselves  of  the  county  town  of  Mayo, 
immediately  gave  a  ball  and  supper.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says  :— 

"  The  native  character  of  the  French 
never  showed  itsell  more  strongly  than 
after  this  action.    When  in  full  possession 
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of  the  large  town  of  Castlebar,  they  im- 
mediately set  about  patting  their  peraons 
in  the  b^  order,  and  the  officers  adver- 
tised a  ball  and  sapper  that  night  for  the 
ladies  of  the  town;  this,  it  is  said,  was 
well  attended,  decoram  in  all  points  was 
strictly  preserved,  they  paid  ready  money 
for  eveirthing ;  in  &ct,  the  French  army 
established  the  French  character  wherever 
they  oocnpied." 

Bat  they  thought  of  something  else 
besides  unoaement.  With  that  love  of 
order  which  is  a  distingaishing  trait  of 
their  nation,  they  established  districts, 
each  onder  its  own  elected  magistrate; 
they  repressed  any  disposition  which 
ahowed  itself  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  maltreat  the  lo^^alist  inhabitants,  if 
indeed  snch  disposition  existed  as  the 
bishop  affirms.  A  provincial  sovemment 
was  at  once  established,  with  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  as  President,  and  proclam- 
ations were  issaed  in  the  name  of  the 
"Irish  Republic." 

From  the  terror  which  this  handful  of 
French  troops  inspired,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  effects  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  even  Hnmbert's  little 
force  anywhere  m  the  soath  of  Ireland, 
while  the  Wexford  men  were  gallantly 
holding  their  own  coonty;  or  we  may 
coojectare  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
salt  if  Hnmbert  had  brought  with  him 
ten  thoasand  men  instead  of  one  thousand, 
even  in  that  month  of  August,  crushed 
as  the  people  had  been  by  the  savage  sup- 
pression of  their  insurrection,— or  if 
Orouchy  had  marched  inland  with  his 
six  thousand  men  at  the  moment  when 
the  people  were  eager  to  begin  the  rising, 
and  the  £nglish  had  but  three  thousand 
regular  troops  in  the  island.  It  seemed 
as  if  England  were  destined  to  have  all 
the  luck,  and  either  by  £ftvour  of  the 
elements  or  the  miscalculations  of  her 
enemies,  to  escape,  one  after  another,  the 
deadly  perils  that  for  ever  beset  her 
empire. 

As  it  was,  this  arrival  of  Humbert,  even 
followed  by  so  brilliant  a  victory,  was 
really  bo  much  profit  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    Bamngton  truly  remarks : — 

*'  The  defeat  of  Castlebar,  however,  was 
a  victory  to  the  Viceroy;  it  revived  all 
the  horrors  of  the  rebellion,  which  had 
been  subsiding,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
militia  regiments  tend^  to  impress  the 
gentry  with  an  idea  that  England  alone 
could  protect  the  country." 

The  Marquis  ComwaUis  determined  to 
collect  a  great  army,  and  march  in  im- 
posing force ;  bnt  he  did  not  hasten  his 
movements  so  mach  as  it  was  thought  he 
ttught  have  done;  and,  in  the  meantime, 


the  French  and  insurgents  were  profiting 
bv  the  delay.  It  was  said  that  forty 
thoasand  of  the  Westmeath  people  were 
preparing  to  assemble  at  the  Crooked 
WcNod,  in  that  county,  so  as  to  join  the 
French  on  their  passage,  and  march  on 
the  metropolis. 

At  length  the  Marouis  was  ready ;  and 
having  assured  liimself  of  the  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  men  on  his  line  of  march, 
he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  en- 
counter the  eight  hundred  audacious 
Frenchmen  and  their  Irish  allies.  These 
latter  were  by  no  means  increasing,  but 
ra^er  diminishing  since  the  day  of 
Castlebar;  and  indeed,  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded two  thoasand  men>>a  circumstance 
which  greatly  surprised  and  disgusted  the 
French. 

The  Marqnis  proceeded  on  the  30th  of 
August  on  the  road  to  Castlebar,  and 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  September  at 
Hollymount,  fourteen  miles  oistant  from 
CasUebar;  in  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  his  post,  and  marched  to 
FoxfohL 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
having  arrived  at  Coloony,  was  opposed 
on  the  5th  by  Colonel  Vereker,  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  militia,  who  had  marched 
from  Sligo  for  the  purpose,  with  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  thirty  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  two  curricle  guns.  After  a 
smart  action  of  about  an  hour's  continu- 
ance, he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  his  artUlery,  to  Sligo. 

This  opposition,  though  attended  with 
defeat  to  the  opposers,  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  French  General  to  relinquish 
his  design  on  Sligo.  He  directed  his 
march  by  Drumnanair  towards  Manor- 
hamilton,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  leav- 
ing on  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  expedition, 
three  six-poundersdismounted,  and  throw- 
ing five  pieces  more  of  artillery  over  the 
bridge  at  Drumnahair  into  the  river.  In 
approaching  Manorhamilton  he  suddenly 
wheeled  to  the  right,  taking  his  way  by 
Drumkerin,  perhaps  with  design  of  at- 
tempting, if  possible,  to  reach  Granard, 
in  the  County  of  Longford,  where  an  in- 
surrection had  taken  place.  Crawford's 
troops  hung  so  close  on  the  rearguard 
of  the  Fr^ch  as  to  come  to  action 
with  it  on  the  7th,  between  Drumshambo 
and  Ballynomore,  in  which  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  aa- 
monished  to  observe  more  caution  in  the 
pursuit. 

The  French  army,  passing  the  Shannon 
at  BaUintra,  and  halting  some  hoars  in  the 
night  at  Claone^  arriTed  at  Balliii«inack, 
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County  Lonflford,  on  the  8th  of  Septein< 
ber,  to  closely  followed  by  the  troope  of 
Colonel  Crawford  and  General  Lake,  that 
itfl  rearguard  was  unable  to  break  the 
bridge  at  Ballintra,  to  impede  the  pnr- 
■nit;  while  Lord  ComwaUis,  with  the 
grand  army,  crossed  the  same  river  at 
Carrick-on-^hannon,  marched  by  MohUl  to 
Saint-Johnstown,  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy  m 
front,  on  his  way  to  Granard ;  or,  should 
he  proceed,  to  surroand  him  with  an  army 
of  tnirty  thonsand  men.  In  this  desperate 
situation,  Humbert  arranged  his  fonses, 
with  no  other  object,  as  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, than  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms.  The  rearguard  having 
been  attacked  by  Colonel  Crawford,  about 
two  hundred  of  the  French  ixifantry 
surrendered.  The  rest  continued  to  de- 
fsud  themselves  for  above  half  an  hour, 
when,  on  the  appearanoe  of  the  main  body 
of  General  Lake*s  army,  they  also  sur- 
rendered, after  they  had  made  Lord 
Boden,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  a  pri- 
soner. His  lordsmp  had  precipitately 
advanced  into  the  French  lines  to  obtain 
their  surrender.  The  Irish  insurgents 
who  had  accompanied  the  French  to  this 
fatal  field,  being  excluded  from  quarter, 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued, 
with  the  slaughter  of  about  five  nundred 
men,  which  seems  much  less  to  exceed 
the  truth  than  the  returns  of  slain  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island.  About 
one  thousand  five  hundred  insurgents  were 
with  the  French  anuy  at  Ballinamuck,  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Humbert. 
The  loss  of  the  Kind's  troops  was  officially 
stated  at  three  privates  killed,  twelve 
wounded,  three  missing,  and  one  officer 
wounded.  The  troops  of  General  Hum- 
bert were  found,  when  prisoners,  to 
consist  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
privates  and  ninety-six  officers,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
men  since  their  landing  at  Eillala  on  the 
22dof  Ausust 

Vensefm  executions  began  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  appears  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  **  Races  of  Castlebar,"  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Louth  and  Kilkenny  regi- 
ments, not  finding  it  convenient  to  re- 
treat, thought  the  next  best  thin^  they 
could  do  would  be  to  join  the  victors, 
which  they  immediately  did,  and  in  one 
hour  were  completely  equipped  as  French 
riflemen.  About  mnety  of  those  men 
were  hung  by  Lord  Comwallis  at  Ballina- 
muck. One  of  them  defended  himself 
by  insisting  "  that  it  was  the  army,  and 
not  he,  who  were  deserters;  that  whilst 
he  was  fighting  hard,  they  all  ran  away, 
•nd  left  hmi  to  be  murdered." 


A  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  was  also  executed 
on  the  field.  Bartholomew  Teeling  and 
Matthew  Tone  (brother  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone)  were  amon^  the  prisoners, 
and  were  both  executed  within  a  few  days 
in  Dublin.  Mr.  Moore,  President  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  which  had  been 
instituted  at  Castlebar,  was  one  of  the 
prisoners  at  Ballinamuck,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  banishment  Bcwer  Maguirp, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  insurgent;^ 
was  transported,  and  his  fi&ther,  a  brewer, 
was  hung. 

The  small  French  garrison  which  had 
been  left  in  KiUala  still  occupied  that 
place,  and  great  part  of  North  Connaught 
continued  in  insurrection. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  thirtv-two 
days  after  the  lanoing  of  the  French 
army,  and  fifteen  after  its  capture  at 
Ballinamuck,  a  large  body  of  troope  ar- 
rived at  Killala,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Trench,  who  would  have 
been  still  some  days  later  in  his  arrival 
bad  he  not  been  liastened  by  a  message 
from  the  bishop,  to  announce  the  fearful 
apprehensions  his  lordship's  fiunily  and 
the  other  loyalists  were  under. 

The  bishop's  narrative  of  what  followed 
indicates  that  the  recovery  of  thia  place 
by  the  British  forces  was  a  scene  rather 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  than  of  com- 
bat. He  describes  how  *'a  troop  of 
fugitives  in  full  race  from  Ballina,  women 
aiKl  children,  tumbled  over  one  another 
to  get  into  the  castle,  or  into  any  house  in 
the  town  where  they  might  hope  for 
a  momentary  shelter,  continued  for  a 
painful  lengtii  of  time  to  give  notice  of 
the  approa<3i  of  an  army." 

There  was,  however,  a  momentary  re- 
sistance. 

The  insurgents  quitted  their  camp  to 
occupy  the  rising  ground  close  by  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Ballina,  and  posted 
themselves  under  the  low  stone  walls  on 
each  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  enabled 
them  with  great  advantage  to  take  aim 
at  the  King^s  troops.  They  had  a  strong 
guard  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
towards  Foxford,  having  probably  re- 
ceived intelligence,  which  was  true,  that 
General  Trench  had  divided  his  forces  at 
Crosmolina,  and  sent  one  part  of  them  by 
a  detour  of  three  miles,  to  intercept  the 
fugitives  that  mi^ht  take  that  course  in 
their  flight.  This  last  detachment  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  Kerry  militia,  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Crosbie 
and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  their  Colonel,  the  Earl  of  Glan< 
dore,  attending  the  GeneniL 

The  two  divisions  of  the  royal  army 
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were  sapposed  to  make  up  aboat  twelve 
bundrea  men,  and  they  had  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  number  of  the  insurgents 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Many  ran 
away  before  the  engaeement,  while  a  very 
conaiderable  number  flocked  into  the  town 
in  the  very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the 
castle  windows  in  view  of  the  French 
officers  on  horseback,  and  running  upon 
death  with  as  little  appearance  of  reuec- 
tion  or  concern  as  if  wev  were  hastening 
to  a  show.  About  four  hundred  of  these 
people  feU  in  the  battle,  and  immediately 
after  it.  Whence  it  may  be  coiigectured 
that  their  entire  number  scarcely  exceeded 
eight  or  nine  hundred. 

The  whole  scene  passed  in  sight  of  the 
castle,  and  so  near  it  that  the  fiunily 
could  distinctly  hear  the  balls  whistling 
by  their  ears. 

The  attempt  at  resistance  lasted  twen^ 
minutes,  when  the  insurgents  scattered  in 
two  dir^stions — some  into  the  town,  where 
they  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  some 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  where  they 
were  enfiladed  by  a  gun  placed  in  position 
for  that  purpose. 

The  court-martial  began  the  day  after, 
and  sat  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Morrison. 
They  had  to  try  not  less  than  seventy- 
five  prisoners  at  Killala,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  at  Ballina,  besides  those  who 
might  be  brought  in  daily.  The  two 
first  persons  tned  at  this  tribunal  were 
G^ieral  Bellew  and  Mr.  Richard  Bourke. 
The  trial  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
short.  They  were  found  guilty  on  Mon- 
day evening,  and  hung  the  next  morning 
in  the  i)ark  behind  the  castle. 

So  ended  the  last  of  the  series  of  partial 
insurrections  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798. 
Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
official  accounts  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  in  the  several  engagements 
and  encounters.  According  to  the  most 
probable  accounts  to  be  had  from  the 
War  Office,  the  number  of  the  army  lost 
in  this  rebellion  amounts  in  the  whole  to 
nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  men; 
and  accordine  to  the  general  Government 
accounts  of  the  total  loss  of  the  insurgents, 
it  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  without  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  shot  down  by  the  yeomanry 
or  burned  in  their  own  houses.  The  mere 
loss  of  life,  too,  ffives  but  a  fiunt  idea  of 
the  sufTerings  enaured  by  the  poor  people. 
Many  hundreds  had  been  put  to  tne  tor- 
ture, and  lacerated  by  cruel  scourging,  to 
extort  information.  !Kever,  perhaps,  was 
any  national  insurrection  in  the  world  so 
savagely  crushed ;  never  was  insurrection 
00  thoroughly  justified  by  the  oppression 
which  provoked  it;  and  never  were  chiefs 


of  any  insurrection  more  pure  in  their 
motives,  more  gallant,  honourable,  and 
self-sacnficing,  than  those  whose  bodies 
were  now  swinging  upon  gibbets,  whose 
heads  were  grinning  upon  spikes,  or  who 
were  languishing  in  various  prisons,  to 
expiate  the  crime  of  loving  their  country 
and  hating  its  oppressors. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  in 
full  operation;  and  the  "impression  of 
horror"  was  stronz  and  deep:  indeed, 
the  plans  of  the  Minister  were  rather 
aided  b^  the  driftless  and  helpless  French 
expeditions  which  the  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory  sent  to  help  the 
insurgents,  but  which  came  too  late,  and 
arriveii  at  the  wrong  places.  Before 
narrating  the  measures  of  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  Legislative  Union,  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  Th|  founder  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  was  not  a  man 
to  evade  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  own  acts,  nor  to  take  his 
ease  in  France,  where  he  held  a  high 
commission  in  the  army,  while  his  com- 
rades were  perishing  on  the  field  or  on 
the  gallows.  He  never  for  one  moment 
relaxed  his  efibrts  to  efifect  the  great 
task  of  his  life,  which  was  to  bring  an 
adequate  force  of  Frenchmen  into  Ireland, 
and  so  to  stop  and  to  punish  the  shocking 
atrocities,  of  which  every  new  report  tor- 
tured his  souL 

The  news  of  Humbert*s  attempt,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  threw  the  Directory 
into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  in- 
stantly determined,  however,  to  hurry 
all  their  preparations,  and  send  off  at 
least  the  division  of  General  Hardy,  to 
second  his  efforts,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  report  of  his  first  advantages,  which 
shortly  reached  them,  au^ented  their 
ardour  and  accelerated  their  movements. 
But  such  was  the  state  of  the  French 
navy  and  arsenals,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  20th  of  September  that  this  small 
expedition,  consisting  of  one  sail  of  the 
line  and  eight  frigates,  under  Commodore 
Bompart,  and  throe  thousand  men,  under 
General  Hardy,  was  ready  for  sailing. 
The  news  of  Humbert's  defeat  had  not 
yet  reached  France. 

Paris  was  then  crowded  with  Irish 
emigrants,  eacer  for  action.  Some  Irish- 
men embarked  before  Bompart,  in  a  smxdl 
and  fast-sailing  vessel,  with  Napper  Tandy 
at  their  head.  They  reached,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  the  Isle  of  Raghlin,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  heard 
of  Humbert's  disaster :  they  merely  spread 
some  proclamations,  and  escaped  to  Nor- 
way. Three  Irishmen  only  accompanied 
Tone  in  Hardy's  flotilla;  he  alone  was 
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embarked  in  the  Adininl*!  veMPl,  the 
ffoehe^  the  others  were  on  board  the 
frigatei.  Theee  were  Mr.  T.  Corbett» 
and  MacOoire,  two  brave  officers,  who 
afterwards  died  in  the  French  service, 
and  a  third  f^ntleman,  connected  by 
marnaffe  with  his  friend  RnsselL 

At  &e  period  of  this  expedition  Tone 
was  hopeloM  of  its  sncosss,  and  in  the 
deepest  despondency  at  the  prospect  of 
Irisn  affairB.  Such  was  the  wretched 
indiscretion  of  the  Government  that,  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  read  himself,  in 
the  Bien  In/ormi,  a  Paris  newspaper,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  armament, 
where  his  own  name  was  mentiooed  in 
full  letters,  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  on  board  the  Bodie,  There  was, 
therefore,  no  hope  of  secrecy.  He  had 
all  along  deprecated  the  idea  of  those 
attempts  on  a  small  scale.  But  he  had 
also  declared  repeatedly,  that  if  the 
Government  sent  only  a  corporal's  guard, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  along  with  them ; 
he  saw  no  chance  of  Kilmaine's  larse 
expedition  being  ready  in  any  reasoname 
time,  and  therefore  determmed  to  ac- 
company Hardy.  His  resolution  wss, 
however,  deliberately  taken,  in  case  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  never 
to  suffer  the  indignity  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. And  his  son,  William  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  informs  us  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  to  this  effect  *'at 
dinner,  in  our  own  house,  and  in  my 
mother's  presenoeu  a  little  before  leaving 
Paris."* 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  September, 
1798,  that  fatal  expedition  set  sail  from 
the  Bay  de  Camaret  It  consisted  of 
the  Hoche,  seventy-four;  Loire,  Retolue, 
Bellone,  CoquUU,  Bmbuaeade,  Immoriai- 
iU^  Rotnamt,  and  Semillanle,  frigates; 
and  Biche^  schooner,  and  aviso.  To 
avoid  the  British  fleets,  Bompart,  an 
excellent  seaman,  took  a  large  sweep  to 
the  westwuxi,  and  then  to  the  north-east, 
in  order  to  bear  down  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  quarter  whence 
a  French  force  would  be  least  expected. 
He  met,  however,  with  contrary  winds, 
and  it  apiiears  that  his  flotilla  was  scat- 
tered ;  for  on  the  10th  of  October,  after 
twenty  days'  cruise,  he  arrived  off  the 
entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the  Hoche, 
the  Loire,  the  Resolue,  and  the  Bicht, 
He  was  instantly  signalled,  and  on  the 
break  of  day  next  morning,  11th  of 
October,  before  he  could  enter  the  bay  or 
land  his  troops,  he  perceived  the  squadron 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  consisting  of 

•  Uemotn  ^  Wftlft  Tone.  Bw  hii  son.  Pnbllahed 
In  WMhlngttm.  The  Engluh  editioa  is  much 
BttlUaltd. 


mx  sail  of  the  line,  one  raaee  of  siz^ 
gnna,  and  two  fii^stea,  bearing  down 
upon  him.  There  was  no  chjoice  of 
escape  for  the  large  and  heavy  man-dT- 
war.  Bompart  gave  instant  signals  to  the 
frintes  and  schooner  to  retreat  tiirongh 
shallow  water,  and  prepared  alone  to 
honour  the  flag  of  his  country  and  liberty 
by  a  desperate  but  hopeless  defence.  At 
that  moment  a  boat  came  from  the 
Biehe  for  his  last  orders.  That  d^  had 
the  best  chance  to  get  off.  The  french 
oflioers  all  supplicated  Tone  to  embark  on 
board  of  her.  *  *  Our  contest  is  hopeless, '' 
they  observed ;  "  we  will  be  prisoners  of 
war,  but  what  will  become  of  you?'' 
''ShaU  it  be  said,"  rejJied  he,  "that  I 
fled  whilst  the  French  were  tiffhting  the 
battles  of  my  country?"  He  refused 
their  offers,  and  detennined  to  stsnd  and 
fall  with  the  ship.  The  Biehe  accom- 
plished her  escape. 

The  British  Admiral  dispatched  two 
men-of-war,  the  razee  and  a  fri^te,  after 
the  ^ire  and  Reiolue ;  and  the  Hoche 
was  soon  surrounded  by  four  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  and  began  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  desperate  engagements 
which  have  ever  been  fought  on  the  ooesn. 
Durinff  six  hours  she  sustained  the  fire 
of  a  whole  fleet,  till  her  masts  and  ri^i^ginz 
were  swept  away,  her  scuppers  flowed 
with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  cock- 
pit, her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  each 
new  stroke,  and  let  in  five  foot  of  water 
in  the  hold  ;  her  rudder  was  carried  o£^ 
and  she  floated  a  dismantled  wreck  on 
the  waters.  Her  sails  snd  cordage  hung 
in  shreds ;  nor  could  she  reply  with  a 
single  gun  from  her  dismounted  batteries 
to  Sie  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy. 
At  length  she  struck.  The  ReaoUte  uid 
Loire  were  soon  reached  by  the  English 
fleet ;  the  former  was  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion ;  she  made,  however,  an  honourable 
defence.  The  LiArt  sustained  three  at- 
tacks, drove  off  the  E^U^  frigates,  and 
had  almost  effected  ner  escapei  At 
length,  engsged  by  the  Anaon,  razee  of 


sixty  guns,  she  struck,  after  an  action  of 
three  hours,  entirely  dismasted.  Of  the 
other  frigates,  pursued  in  all  directions, 
the  BeUune,  ImmorUiUU,  CoquUf^,  and 
EmbuMode,  were  taken;  and  the  Ro- 
maine  and  Semillante,  through  a  thousand 
dangers,  reached  separate  jrarts  in  France. 
During  the  action  Tone  commanded 
one  of  the  batteries,  and,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  officers  who  returned  to 
France,  fought  with  the  utmost  despera- 
tion, and  as  if  he  were  courting  death. 
When  the  ship  struck,  confounoed  with 
the  other  officers,  he  wss  not  Tecoaiissei, 
for  some  time;  fior  he  had  completely 
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aoqnirad  the  langnage  aod  ttppeannee  of 
a  Frenchman.  The  two  fleets  were  die- 
peraed  in  every  direction ;  nor  was  it  till 
eoine  days  later  that  the  Hoche  was 
Intnight  into  Loch  Swilly,  and  the  pri- 
■oneri  landed  and  marched  to  Letter- 
kennv.  Yet  ramoorB  of  hia  heing 
board  most  have  been  drealated,  for  the 
fEbct  waa  public  at  Paris.  Bat  it  was 
thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action. 
It  waa  at  length  agentiemen,  well-known 
in  the  County  Deny  aa  a  leader  of  the 
Orange  party,  and  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  that  neighbourhood,  Sir  George 
Hill,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  m 
Trinity  Colleffe,  and  knew  hia  person, 
who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering 
him.  It  is  known  that  in  Spain  mndees 
and  noblemen  of  the  first  jramt  pride 
themselves  in  the  functions  of  tamiuars, 
spies,  and  informers  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion. It  remained  for  Ireland  to  oner  a 
similar  example.  The  French  officers 
were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl 
of  Cavan,  who  commanded  in  tiiat  dis- 
trict. Tone  sat  nndistinffuished  amongst 
them,  when  Sir  Georse  Hill  entcsed  the 
room,  followed  by  pofice  officen.  Look- 
ing narrowly  at  the  company,  he  singed 
out  the  object  of  his  search,  and,  stepping 
up  to  him,  said,  "Mr.  Tone,  I  am  wry 
happy  to  see  you. "  Instantly  rising,  with 
the  utmost  composure  he  replied,  *'Sir 
George,  I  am  hi^py  to  see  you.  How  is 
Lady  Hill  and  your  family?  *'  *  Beckoned 
into  the  next  room  by  the  police  officers, 
an  unenected  indisnity  awaited  him. 
It  waa  filled  with  miutary,  and  one  Gene- 
ral Lavau,  who  commanded  them,  ordered 
him  to  be  ironed,  declaring  that,  as  on 
leaving  Ireland  to  enter  the  French  ser- 
vice he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of 
alliance,  he  remained  a  subject  of 
Britain,  and  should  be  punished  aa  a 
traitor.  Seized  with  a  momentary  burst 
of  indignation  at  such  unworthy  treat- 
ment and  cowardly  cruelty  to  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  he  flung  off  his  uniform, 
and  cried,  "These  fetters  shall  never 
degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free 
nation  which  I  have  served  ! "  Resum- 
ing then  his  usual  calm,  he  offered  his 
iimba  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were 
fixed  he^exdaimed,  "For  the  cause 
which  I  have  embraced,  I  feel  prouder  to 
wear  these  chains  than  if  I  were  decor- 
ated with  the  star  and  garter  of  Enjs^d.*' 
From  Letterkenny  he  was  hurried  to 
Dublin  without  dela^.     Contrary  to  usual 

*  Dr.  Uadden  points  oat  that  thf  ■  Sir  G«ar9e  HiU 
WM  ft  regalnr  seeret  agent  of  the  QoTemmentt  and 


he  waa  conveyed  during  the 
whole  route,  fettered  and  on  horseback, 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons.  The  escort 
was  composed  of  Cambridgeshire  yeo- 
manrjr  cavalry,  and  commanded  by  a 
Caption  Thackeray,  afterwards  a  dergy- 
man  and  Rector  of  Dundalk.  He  often* 
lone  afterwards,  described  this  journey, 
ana  said  that  Tone  was  the  most  delight- 
ful companion  he  ever  travelled  with. 

Though  the  reisn  of  terror  was  draw- 
ing to  a  dose,  and  Lord  Comwallis  had 
restored  some  appearance  of  leeal  order 
and  regular  administration  in  tne  king- 
dom, a  prisoner  of  such  importance  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  Ascendancy  party  as  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  United  Irish 
Sodety,  and  the  most  formidable  of  their 
adversaries,  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
delays  and  common  forms  of  law.  Though 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  then  sit- 
ting, preparations  were  instantiy  made 
for  trying  him  summarily  before  a  court- 
martial  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  Tone  imagined  his  French  commis- 
sion would  be  a  protection  to  him,  and 
that  he  pleaded  it  on  hia  triaL  He  never, 
indeed,  was  legalH^  condemned;  for, 
though  a  subject  of  the  Crown  (not  of 
Britain,  but  of  Ireland),  he  was  not  a 
militaiy  man  in  that  kingdom.  He  had 
taken  no  miHtarv  oath ;  and  of  course  tiie 
court-martial  which  tried  him  had  no 
power  to  pronounce  on  his  case,  which 
belonijpdto  the  regular  criminal  tribunals. 
But  his  heart  was  sunk  in  despair  at  the 
total  failure  of  his  hopes,  and  ne  did  not 
wish  to  survive  them.  To  die  with 
honour  was  his  only  wish;  and  his  only 
request,  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier.  For 
this  purpose  he  preferred  himsdf  to  be 
tried  oy  a  court-martial;  and  proffered  his 
French  commission,  not  to  defend  his  life^ 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  rank,  as  he  stated 
himself  on  his  trial 

If  further  proof  were  reouixed  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  fate,  according 
to  the  English  law,  his  own  journals, 
written  during  the  Bantnr  Bay  expedi- 
tion, afford  an  inoontestible  one.  (See 
Jaumcd  of  December  26,  1796. )  "  If  we 
are  taken,  my  fete  will  not  be  a  mild  one;, 
the  best  I  can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an 
emigre  rentri,  unless  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action ;  for 
most  assuredly,  if  the  enemy  will  have 
us,  he  must  fight  for  us.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  reserved  for  a  trial,  for  the  sake  of 
striking  terror  into  others,  in  whidi  case 
I  shall  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  em- 
bowelled,  &c.  As  to  the  embowelling^ 
qpotMaeTeralpa7mantHmad6toUm,uidttroiwfa  *Je  m*enjiehe.*  If  ever  they  hans  me, 
5!S4?  '^i^SSScTs^'S.^SrnJSS^  they  «e  welcome  to  «abow/ me  i/th^ 
Uadden'sworiL  I  please.     Thece  are   pleasant   prospect!  1 
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Kothing  on  earth  oonld  snttain  me  now 
but  the  ooDBcionsneas  that  I  am  engag^ 
in  a  juBt  and  righteooa  cause.  *' 

Tone  appeared  before  this  court  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Chtf  dt  Brigade  (Colonel)^ 
The  firmneaa  and  cool  aerenity  of  his 
whole  deportment  gave  to  the  awe-atmck 
aaaembly  the  measure  of  his  aouL  Nor 
could  his  bitterest  enemies,  whatever 
th^  deemed  of  his  political  principles, 
•and  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  great 
example,  deny  him  ue  praise  of  determi- 
nation and  magnanimi^. 

The  members  of  the  Court  having  taken 
the  usual  oath,  the  Judge  Advocate  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  prisoner  that  the 
court-martial  before  which  he  stood  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom,  to  try  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  acted  traitorously  against  His  Ma- 
jesty, to  whom,  as  a  natural-bom  subject, 
he  owed  all  allegiance,  from  the  very  fiiot 
of  his  being  bom  in  the  kingdom.  And, 
iiocording  to  the  usual  form,  he  called 
apon  him  to  plead  ffuilty  or  not  guilhr. 

The  prisoner  admitted  all  tne  mcts, 
''^etrippmg  the  charce  of  its  technical 
^wond  iraitarotuly,**  Me  would  make  no 
^lefence,  and  give  no  trouble,  but  asked 
leave  to  read  an  address,  giving  his  own 
account  of  his  conduct.  This  address  is 
given  at  full  length  in  his  son*s  Memoir^ 
.  and  is  in  these  words:— 

*'  Mr,  President,  and  Oentiemen  of  the 
'  Court-martial^ — I  mean  not  to  give  you 
-  the  trouble  of  bringing  judicial  jiroof  to 
.  convict  me  legally  of  having  acted  in 
hoetility  to  the  Gfoveroment  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  Ireland.  I  admit  the 
jbct.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have 
Tegarded  the  connection  between  Ireland 
.  and  Great  Britain  as  the  curse  of  the 
Irish  nation ;  and  felt  convinced  that 
•whilst  it  lasted  this  country  could  never 
1)0  free  nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been 
•oeniirmed  in  tms  opinion  by  the  expe- 
'rience  of  every  succeeding  year,  and  the 
^conclusions  which  Ihave(&awn  from  every 
iact  before  my  eyes.  In  consequence,  I 
determined  to  apply  all  the  powers  which 
my  individual  efforts  could  move,  in  order 
to  separate  the  two  countries. 

"  That  Ireland  was  not  able,  of  herself, 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  I  knew.  I  there- 
fore sought  for  aid  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.  In  honourable  poverty  I  rejected 
offers  which,  to  a  man  in  my  circum- 
stances, might  be  considered  highly  ad- 
vantageoua  I  remained  fiuthful  to  what 
I  thought  the  cause  of  my  country,  and 
sought  in  the  French  Bepublic  an  ally  to 
rescue  three  millions  of  my  countrymen 
from—'' 

The  President   here    interrupted   the 


prisoner,  observing  that  this  language 
was  neither  relevant  to  the  charge  nor 
such  as  ought  to  be  delivered  in  a  public 
court.  One  member  said,  it  seemed  cal- 
culated only  to  inflame  the  minds  of  a 
certain  description  of  people  (the  United 
Irishmen),  manv  of  whom  might  probably 
be  present ;  and  that,  therefore,  tne  €k>urt 
ou^t  not  to  suffer  it.  The  Judse  Advo- 
cate said  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Tone 
meant  this  paper  to  be  laid  before  His 
Excellency,  m  way  of  extentuUion^  it  must 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  if  any  of  the 
foreffoing  part  was  suffered  to  remain. 

7\me, — "I  shall  uise  this  topic  no 
further,  since  it  seems  oisagreeable  to  the 
Court;  but  shall  proceed  to  read  the  few 
words  which  remam." 

General  Lojtue, — "  If  the  remainder  of 
your  address,  Mr.  Tone,  is  of  the  same 
complexion  with  what  you  have  already 
reao,  will  you  not  hesitete  for  a  moment 
in  proceeding,  since  you  have  learned  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  ?  " 

Tone. — '*I  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
what  remains  for  me  to  say  which  can 
give  any  offence.  I  mean  to  express  my 
feelings  and  gratitude  towards  the  Catholic 
body,  in  whose  cause  I  was  engaged." 

Oeneral  LoftuB,—*^  That  seems  to  have 
nothiivg^  to  say  to  the  charge  against  yon, 
to  which  only  you  are  to  speaL  If  you 
have  anything  to  offer  in  defence  or  ex- 
tenuation of  that  charge,  the  Court  will 
hear  you;  but  thev  heg  that  you  will 
confine  yourself  to  that  subject." 

Tone.—^^!  shall,  then,  confine  myself 
to  some  pointe  relative  to  my  connection 
with  the  French  Army.  Attached  to  no 
party  in  the  French  Republic,  witiiout 
mterest,  without  money,  without  intr^e, 
the  openness  and  integrity  of  my  views 
raised  me  to  a  high  and  confidentuil  rank 
in  ito  armies.  I  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  the  approba- 
tion of  my  generals,  and,  I  venture  to 
add,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my  brave 
comrades.  When  I  review  these  circum- 
stances I  feel  a  secret  and  internal  cau- 
sation which  no  reverse  of  fortune,  no 
sentence  in  the  power  of  this  Court  to 
inflict,  can  ever  deprive  me  o(  or  weaken 
in  anv  degree.  Under  the  flag  of  the 
French  Bepublic  I  originally  engaged, 
with  a  view  to  save  and  liberate  my  own 
country.  For  that  purpose  I  have  en- 
countered the  chances  of  war  amongst 
straneers ;  for  that  purpose  I  have  repeat- 
edly oraved  the  terrors  of  the  ocean, 
covered,  as  I  knew*it  to  be,  with  the 
triumphant  fleete  of  that  power  which  it 
was  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  opp(»e.  I 
have  sacrificed  all  my  views  in  life;  I 
have  courted  poverty;  I  have  left  a  be- 
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loved  wife  unprotected,  and  children 
whom  I  adored,  fiitherless.  After  sach 
sacrificea  in  a  canae  which  I  have  always 
conscientionaly  considered  aa  the  cause  of 
jnstioe  and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  effort 
at  this  day  to  add,  *  the  sacniice  of  my 
life.' 

"  Bot  I  hear  it  said  that  this  nnfor- 
tonate  country  has  been  a  prey  to  aU 
sorts  of  honorsr  I  sincerely  lament  it 
I  beg,  however,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  I  have  been  absent  fonr  years  from 
Ireland.  To  me  these  safferinps  can  never 
be  attributed.    I  designed,  by  fur  and 

ri  war,  to  procure  the  separation  of 
two  couotries.  For  open  war  I  was 
prepured ;  but  i^  instead  of  that,  a  system 
of  private  assassination  has  taken  place, 
I  repeat^  while  I  deplore  it,  that  it  is  not 
chai^reable  on  me.  Atrocities,  it  seems, 
have  been  committed  on  both  sides.  I 
do  not  less  deplore  them;  I  detest  them 
from  my  heart ;  and  to  those  who  know 
my  character  and  sentiments,  I  may  safely 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
With  them  I  need  no  justification. 

"  In  a  cause  like  this,  success  is  every- 
thing. Success,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulear, 
fixes  its  merits.  Washington  succeeded, 
and  Koeciuako  failed. 

"After  a  combat  nobly  su8tained,va 
combat  which  would  have  excited  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  a  generous 
enemy,  my  fitte  was  to  become  a  prisoner. 
To  the  eternal  dissrace  of  those  who  gave 
the  order,  I  was  brought  hither  in  irons, 
like  a  folon.  I  mention  this  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  for  me,  I  am  indifferent  to  it ; 
I  am  awaro  of  the  fate  which  awaits  me, 
and  scorn  equally  the  tone  of  complaint 
and  that  of  supplication. 

*'Aa  to  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  I  repeat  it, 
all  that  has  been  imputed  to  me,  words, 
writings,  and  actions,  I  here  deliberatelv 
avow.  I  have  spoken  and  acted  with 
reflection,  and  on  principle^  and  am  ready 
to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be 
the  sentence  of  this  Courts  I  am  prepared 
for  it.  Its  memben  will  surely  ^uscnarse 
their  duty;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be 
wanting  in  mine." 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  a  tone 
so  magnanimous,  so  nill  of  noble  and  calm 
serenity,  as  seemed  deeply  and  visibly  to 
affect  all  its  hearers,  the  memben  of  the 
Court  not  excepted.  A  pause  ensued  of 
some  continuance,  and  silence  reined  in 
the  hall,  till  interrupted  by  Tone  himself 
who  inquired  whether  it  was  not  usual  to 
assign  an  interval  between  the  sentence 
and  execution?  The  Judge  Advocate 
answered  that  the  voices  Si  the  Court 
would  be  collected  without  delay»  and 


the  result  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant  If  the  prisoner,  there- 
fore, had  any  observations  to  make,  now 
was  the  moment 

Tojie. — "I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words 
relative  to  one  single  point — ^to  the  mode 
of  punishment  In  France  our  emigris, 
who  stand  nearly  in  the  same  sitaation  in 
which  I  suppose  I  now  stand  before  yon, 
are  condemned  to  be  shot  I  ask  that 
the  Court  should  adjudge  me  the  death 
of  a  soldier,  and  let  me  be  shot  by  a 
platoon  of  grenadiers.  I  request  this 
mdulgenoe  rather  in  consideration  of  the 
uniform  which  I  wear — the  uniform  of  a 
Chef  de  Brigade  in  the  French  army — 
than  from  any  personal  regard  to  myselfl 
In  order  to  evince  my  claim  to  this  favour, 
I  beg  that  the  Court  maj  take  the  trouble 
to  peruse  my  commission  and  letters  of 
service  in  the  French  army.  It  will 
appear  from  these  papera  that  I  have  not 
received  them  as  a  mask  to  cover  me,  but 
that  I  have  been  long  and  bond  fidt  an 
officer  in  the  French  service.*' 

Judge  AdvoeaU.—"  You  must  feel  that 
the  papen  yon  allude  to  will  serve  as 
undeniable  proofii  against  you." 

Tone.—'' Oh,  I  know  it  well  I  have 
already  admitted  the  facts,  and  I  now 
admit  the  papers  as  full  proofi  of  con* 
viction." 

The  papen  were  then  examined ;  they 
consisted  of  a  brevet  of  Chtf  de  Brigade, 
from  the  Directory,  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  War ;  of  a  letter  of  service,  granting 
him  the  rank  of  A^jutant-Genenl ;  and 
of  a  passport 

General  Loftue,—'*  In  these  papen  you 
are  designated  as  serving  in  toe  army  of 
England." 

Tone, — "I  did  serve  in  that  army 
when  it  was  commanded  by  Buonaparte, 
by  Desaix,  and  by  Kilmaine,  who  is,  as 
I  am,  an  Irishman.  But  I  have  served 
elsewhere." 

General  Loftus  observed  tiiat  the  Court 
would  undoubtedlv  submit  to  the  Lord* 
Lieutenant  the  address  which  he  had  read 
to  them,  and  also  the  subject  of  his  last 
demand.  In  transmitting  the  address, 
he  however  took  care  to  efface  all  that 
part  of  it  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  read.  Lord  Comwallis  refused  the 
last  demand  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor, 
in  forty-eight  hours,  on  the  12th  of  Nov- 
ember. This  cruel^  he  had  foreseen^ 
for  England,  from  the  days  of  lieweUyn 
of  Wales,  and  Wallace  of  Scotland,  to- 
those  of  Tone  and  Kapdeon,  has  never 
shown  merey  or  generosity  to  a  fiJlen 
enemy.  He,  then,  in  porfect  coolness 
and  self -poMenion,  detemuned  to  execute 
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The  Mntenoe  npon  Tone,  prooonnced 
by  a  court-martial,  was  obvumalv  iUenl; 
and  80  oTBty  Uwyer  knew  it  to  be.  But 
tbepao^elookedonaaif  inatapor.  The 
aon  of  Tone  baa  truly  described  the  con- 
dition of  Dublin  at  that  moment: — 

*<Ko  man  dared  to  tmat  bis  next 
neighbour,  nor  one  of  the  pale  oitiaena  to 
beteay  by  look  or  word  bis  foeUngs  or 
sympathy.  The  terror  which  prevailed 
in  Paris  under  the  rule  of  the  Jacobins, 
or  in  Rome  during  the  proscriptiona  <^ 
Marina,  Sylla,  and  the  Triumviri,  and 
under  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  Cali- 
gula, and  Domitian,  waa  never  deeper  or 
more  universal  than  that  of  Ireland  at 
this  &tal  and  shameful  neriod.  It  was, 
in  short,  the  liseliDg  which  made  the 
people,  soon  after,  paasively  acquiesce  in 
the  Union,  and  in  the  extinction  of  their 
name  as  a  nation.  Of  the  numerous 
friends  of  my  father,  and  of  those  who 
bad  shared  in  his  political  principles  and 
career,  some  had  pmshed  on  the  scaffold, 
others  rotted  in  dungeons,  and  the  re- 
mainder dreaded,  by  the  slightest  mark 
of  reconiition,  to  be  involved  in  his  fate." 

But  tnere  was  one  friend  of  the  gallant 
prisoner  who  waa  determined  that  the 
Liw  of  the  land  should  at  least  be  invoked, 
and  one  effort  made  to  rescue  this  noble 
Irishman  from  the  laws  of  death.  The 
friend  was  John  Philpot  Ourran.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  moving  the  Court  of  Kins's 
Bench  to  asaert  its  jurisdiction  some  de- 
lay might  be  inteiposed — the  French 
Government  might  threaten  to  retaliate 
npon  some  important  prisoner  of  war; 
the  case  mi^ht  thus  become  a  political  and 
not  a  crinunal  one,  and  in  the  end,  either 
through  threats  of  retaliation,  or  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Britiah  Government^ 
Tone  might  be  saved. 

On  the  next  day,  November  12th  (the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution),  the  scene  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  awful  and 
impressive  to  tbs  highest  degree.  As 
soon  as  it  onened,  Curran  advanced,  lead- 
ing the  aged  father  of  Tone,  who  produoed 
bis  affidavit  that  his  son  had  been  brought 
before  a  bench  of  officers,  calling  itseS  a 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
"  I  do  not  pretend,"  aaid  Ourran,  *'  that 
Mr.  Tone  is  not  guilty  of  the  chargea  of 
which  he  is  accused.  I  presume  the 
officers  were  honourable  men.  But  it  is 
stated  in  this  affidavit,  aa  a  Solemn  fact, 
that  Mr.  Tone  had  no  commission  under 
His  Majesty ;  and,  therefore,  no  oonrt- 
martial  could  have  cooniaanoe  of  any 
crime  imputed  to  him  whilst  the  Court  of 
Kiog's  JSenoh  sat  in  the  oapaoitj  of  the 


mat  Criminal  Court  of  tiie  land.      In 
fimsB  when  war  waa 


tunsB  wnen  war  waa  racing,  whn 
waa  opposjed  to  man  in  tiie  fidd,  ( 
martial  mij^t  be  endnnd;  bat  em 


when  man 
oonrta- 
^  eiveiylaw 

anthoBty  IS  with  me  whilst  I  stand  upon 
thia  aacred  and  immntaUe  principle  of 
the  Constitution — ^that  martial  law  and 
ciril  law  are  incompatible,  and  that  the 
former  must  cease  with  the  existence  of 
the  latter.  Thia  ia  not»  however,  the 
time  for  arguing  this  momentous  question. 
My  client  must  appear  in  this  Court.  He 
is  cast  for  death  thia  very  day.  He  may 
be  ordered  for  execution  wbiiist  I  address 

20U.  I  call  on  the  Oonrt  to  support  the 
iw,  and  move  for  a  habeoi  corpus  to  be 
directed  to  the  Provost-Marshal  of  the 
barracka  of  Dublin  and  M^jor  Sandys,  to 
brinff  up  the  body  of  Tone." 

Cnie/Judiee.^'**  Have  a  writ  instantly 
prepared.** 

Uurran, — "  My  client  may  die  whilst 
the  writ  ia  preparing.** 

CkU/JuHiGe.^"  Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to 
the  bwracka  and  acquaint  the  Provost- 
Marshal  that  a  writ  u  pepazing  to  sus- 
pend Mr.  Tone's  executum,  and  aee  that 
he  be  not  executed.*' 

The  Court  awaited,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  agitation  and  suspense,  the  return 
o(  the  Sheriff  He  speedily  speared,  and 
said  :  "  My  lord,  I  nave  been  to  the  bar- 
racks, in  imrsnanoe  of  your  order  The 
Provost-Manhal  says  be  must  obey  Major 
Sandya  Major  Sandys  says  he  must  obey 
LordComwallia.**  Mr.  Cnnan  announced 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Tone  (the 
father)  was  juat  returned,  after  aerving 
the  habeoi  corpus,  and  that  General  Craig 
would  not  obey  it.  The  Chief  Justice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Mr.  Sheriff;  take  the  body  of 
Tone  into  custody ;  take  the  Pn>voet- 
Marahal  and  Migor  Sandvs  into  custody, 
and  show  the  order  of  the  Court  to 
General  Craig.** 

The  general  impression  was  now  that 
the  prisoner  would  be  led  out  to  execu- 
tion, in  defiance  of  the  Court.  This  i^ 
prehension  was  legible  in  the  oountenanoe 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  a  man  who,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  preserved  a  religions  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  and  who,  besides,  I 
may  add,  folt  every  personal  foelinf  of 
pity  and  respect  for  tne  prisoner,  wnom 
ne  had  formerly  contributed  to  shield 
from  the  vengeance  of  Government  on  an 
occasion  almost  as  perilous.  His  agita- 
tion, according  to  tne  expressian  of  an 
eye-witneas,  was  magnifioenl 

The  Sheriff  returned  at  length  with  the 
fotal  news.  He  had  been  refused  admit- 
tance in  the  barracks  ;  but  waa  informed 
that  Mr.  Tone,  who  had  wounded  himself 
dangeronaly  in  the  neck  the  ni^  before 
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VM  not  in  a  condition  to  be  removed.  In 
ehort,  on  the  night  before,  after  wiitinff  a 
letter  tothe  French  Directory,  and  atouch- 
ing  adien  to  his  wife,  while  the  toldien 
wane  erecting  a  gibbet  for  him  in  the  yard 
b«bfe  hia  window,  he  eat  his  throat  with 
a  knifie.  Bat  it  was  not  effectually  done, 
and  be  lingered  in  that  dongeon,  stretched 
on  his  buody  pallet,  in  the  eKtremity 
of  affony,  seven  dsys  and  nights.  No 
friend  was  allowed  aceeas  to  him ;  and 
nobody  saw  him  hot  the  prison  saigeon, 
a  French  emigrant,  and  therefore  his 
natural  enemy.    At  length  he  died.  * 

The  Oovemment  allowed  the  bodr  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  relative  named  Dan- 
bavin,  and  it  was  bnried  in  the  little 
choxchyard  of  Bodenstown,  Coanty  Kil- 
date,  where  Thomas  Davis  caused  a  monu- 
mental slab  to  be  erected  to  his  memoiy. 

**Thas  passed  away;**  says  Madden, 
*'one  of  the  master  spirits  of  his  time. 
The  corse  of  Swift  was  npon  this  man— 
be  was  an  Irishman.  Had  he  been  a 
native  of  any  other  EnTOpeaa  conntry, 
his  noble  qnalittes,  his  brilliant  talents, 
wonld  havB  raised  lum  to  the  first  honours 
in  the  states  and  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citisens.  His  name 
Uvee,  however,  and  his  memory  is  probably 
desthied  to  survive  as  long  as  his  country 
has  a  history.    Peace  be  to  his  ashes !  " 

The  expenses  incurred  in  first  exciting 
the  insnrrectioD,  next  in  suppressing  it, 
and  afterwards  in  carr^g  out  its  real 
object— a  Legislative  Union,  are  estimated 
moderately  1^  Dr.  Madden,  as  follows :~ 

Fhnn  1797  to1802.  tiie  cost  of  the  lam 
militanr  f oroe  that  wm  kept  op  m 
InteiuC  Mtimated  at  £4,000,000  per 

£1S,00Q,000 
l,iMX).000 
1,MO,000 


ParcsfaMe  tf  the  Irish  FarUanwnt, 
FeynentofolAhnsofBofferfaiglmliete, 
Secret  Serrice  moDey.  from  1797  to 

180*  (from  official  reports), 
Saerat  Service  money,  prevloiaa  to 
August  21,  1797.  date  of  flrHt  entry 
In  preceding  account— aay  from  date 
of  Jackson^  i ^ 


fi8,M7 


I  mlBfllon  In  1794,  esti. 

mated  at 

Probable  amoont  of  penatoos  paid  for 
aervicee  In  rappreBeion  uf  the  Be- 
bellUm  and  the  promotion  of  the 
Union,  to  the  praaent  time. 


1,900,000 

,  eamense  of  legal  proceed- 
ings and  Jadldal  tribunals,  000,000 
Admtlonal  ezpeodltore  in  pnbHo 
consequent  on  increased 
in  179S,  and  alterati  ns  in 
ettabUshmento  attendant  on  the 
Union,  the  removal  of  Parlla- 
nentaiy  arahWes.  and  compeDsar 
Han  of  officers,  aerTanta,ac^  . 

Total. X2l,W«,M7 

•  Madden  states'  that  one  friend  of  Tone,  a  Mr. 
Vltzpatric^  of  Capel  Street,  was  admitted  to  see 
-^ This  is  a  matter  on  which  Tone'k  eon, 


800.000 


who  was  then  far  away,  might  «asUv  h 
ifonned.  Uadden  further  teetifles 
ton,  a  Or.  Lsntalgne,  was  a  very  good  and 


that  the 


Tbe  whole  of  wbidh  was,  the  nest  yeaiv 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of 
"  Union,"  earned  to  the  account  of  Ire- 
land, and  made  nart  of  her  national  debt 
—as  if  it  were  Ireland  that  profited  by 
these  transactions. 

The  military  force  in  Ireland,  during 
and  immediately  after  the  insumction^ 
was: — 

VsoK  PABLumBTAxr  Bsnnm. 
TheBegnlan,  83,181 


The  Mifitia,     .       . 
The  Yeomanry, 
Tbe  English  lUltla, 
Artillery,         .       . 
Oommissaiiatk 


98.634 
61,274 
94,901 
1.M0 

1,700 


Total,  ....  187,W0 
These  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  the  18th 
of  February,  1799.  They  are  introduced 
in  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  prefacing 
amotion  on  military  estimates.  He  did  not 
think  that  one  man  could  be  then  spared 
of  the  137,690,— though  the  rebellion 
was  com]^letely  over,  and  though  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  population  only  one-haff  of 
the  present  We  have  not  at  hand  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  force  of  1800, 
but  there  is  ground  for  concluding  that  it 
was  over  that  of  1799,  though  the  time  of 
the  rebellion  was  still  iurther  off  by  a 
year. 

But,  in  fact,  Ministers  had  in  reserve 
still  another  ordeal  which  our  country  had 
to  pass  through— the  Union;  and  this 
immense  military  force  was  still  thought 
needful,  "as  £Ood  lookers-on '*~to  use 
Lord  StraffordVB  phrase  of  a  centniy  and 
a  half  earlier. 


CHAPTER  m. 
1798—1799. 

Examination  of  0*OonBor,  Emmet,  and  MacKeven 
—Lord  Ennlskillen  and  his  Oonrt-Martial— Pro- 
loDt  of  Union— Bar  Meeting— Speech  from  the 
Throne— Union  Proposed- Beoeptlon  in  the 
Lords— In  the  Commone— Fonsonby— Fitzgerald 
—Sir  Jonah  BarrlnRton— Oastlereagh's  Ezplana- 
tion->43peech  of  Plunlcet— First  DiTision  on  the 
Union— Majority  of  One— Mr.  Trench  and  Mr. 
Fox— Methods  of  OonTeivion  to  Unionism- 
First  Contest  a  Drawn  Battle  Fadtemont  in 
DabHn. 

Pahtj  AMEWT  contSaned  sitting.  In  August 
and  September,  1798,  the  examination  of 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  Dr.  MacNeven,  proceeded  before  the 
secret  committees.  While  the  report  of 
these  eiaminatjons  was  still  secrat,  the 
Dublin  newspapers  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  published  some  veiy 
garbled  and  falsified  accounts  cf  them, 
calculated  not  only  to  flrimiwate  and  de- 
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mde  thoM  gentlemen  theniaelTet,  but  to 
hold  them  forth  as  betrayine  their  oom- 
rftdei  and  aaaociatea.  The  object  of  this 
was  very  plain.  They  thought  it  neoee- 
■ary  to  protest  against  it  by  a  pablished 
card.  Thereupon  they  were  examined 
again;  were  asked  whether  they  meant 
to  retract  an^hins^;  were  shown  the 
minutes  of  their  evidence  as  taken  down, 
aiMi  interroffated  as  to  its  correctness  and 
fidelity.  Thej  answered  that  they  found 
it  correct,  so  nr  as  it  went ;  but  Emmet 
declared  that  very  much  of  their  evidence 
was  omiUed.  On  the  whole,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  report  shoum  to  them  was 
substantiaUy  correct  (except  the  omis- 
sions), and  that  they  had  only  meant  to 
protest  against  the  false  newapiper  ac- 
counts. Their  new  examination  was 
triumphantly  paraded  as  a  complete  ex- 
culpationof  uie  committees  fix>m  all  charge 
of  carblin|[;  but^  in  &ct,  the  newspapers 
comd  not  have  oome  by  even  their  partial 
and  carefully  distorted  aocoonts  of  this 
evidence,  except  through  some  one  con- 
nected with  tne  Government  or  secret 
committees;  and  so  the  intended  effect 
was  in  part  produced  without  the  Gov- 
ernment seeming  to  be  a  party  to  it 
This  affair  is  olwcure;  but^  in  justice  to 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen  then  in  the 
hands  of  most  unscrupulous  enemies,  it 
is  right  to  throw  all  the  light  possible 
upon  it  Arthur  O'Connor,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  CasUerea^h,  gives  this  account  of  the 
misunderstanding : — 

*'  At  the  instance  of  Government,  Em- 
met»  MacNeven,  and  I,  drew  up  a  memoir 
oontaininff  thir^-six  pages,  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin,  principles,  conduct, 
and  views  of  the  Union,  which  we  signed 
and  ddivePBd  to  you  on  the  4th  of  August 
last  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Cook  came  to  our 
prison,  and  after  acknowledging  that  the 
memoir  was  a  perfect  performance  of  our 
agreement,  he  told  us  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis  had  read  it;  but,  as  it  was  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Union,  and  a  condemnation 
of  the  Ministers,  the  Government,  and 
Legislature  of  Lnaland,  he  could  not  re- 
ceive it;  and,  therefore,  he  wished  we 
jrould  alter  it  We  declared  we  would  not 
chanee  one  letter—it  was  aU  true,  and  it 
was  uie  truth  we  stood  pledged  to  deliver. 
He  then  asked  us,  if  Government  should 
publish  such  parts  only  as  mi^t  suit 
them,  whether  we  would  refram  finom 
publishing  the  memoir  entire.  We  an- 
swered that,  having  stipulated  for  the 
liberty  of  publication,  we  would  use  that 
rieht  when  and  as  we  should  feel  our- 
sdves  called  on.  To  which  he  added 
that,  if  we  published,  he  would  have  to 
hire  persons  to  answer  xi%;  that  then  he 


supposed  we  would  reply,  by  which  a 
paper  war  would  be  carried  on  without 
end  between  us  and  the  Government 
Finding  that  we  would  not  suffer  the 
memoir  to  be  carfoled,  and  that  the 
literary  contest  between  us  and  these 
hirelings  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  to 
your  cndit,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
us  before  the  secret  oommittees,  whereby 
a  more  complete  selection  mkht  be  made 
out  of  the  memoir,  and  all  the  objection- 
able truths— with  which  it  was  observed 
it  abounded— might  be  suppressed.  For 
the  present  I  sludl  only  remark  that,  of 
one  hundred  pagms,  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  information  J[  gave  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  secret  committees  amounts, 
onlv  one  pafle  has  been  published.*' 

On  the  6Ui  of  October,  Parliament  was 
prorogued  with  a  highly  congratulatory 
speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  "dangerous  and  wicked  re- 
bellion," and  on  the  glorious  victory 
obtsined  by  **Sir  Horatio  Nelson  over 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.** 

About  the  same  time  occurred  a  certain 
sham  court-martial,  under  the  presidotcy 
of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  a  Colonel  in 
the  army— a  sreat  favourite  with  the 
Orangemen,  ana  probably  an  Oran^;eman 
hims9f.  A  man  named  WoUagnan,  a 
yeoman,  had  brutally  shot  a  poor  peace- 
able man  in  his  own  house.  The  affair  is 
not  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than 
that  the  evidence  on  this  trial  shows  the 
honid  state  of  the  oountir.  A  corporal 
of  the  oorps  deposed  that  a  certain 
Captain  Armstrong,  who  commanded  at 
Mount  Kennedy  before  and  after  the 
murder,  had  given  orders  "that  any  body 
of  veomanry  going  out  (he  would  not 
wish  them  less  than  nine  or  ten  for  their 
own  safety),  and  if  they  should  meet  with 
anv  rebels,  whom  they  knew  or  suspected 
to  be  such,  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  bringine  them  in,  but  were  to  shoot 
them  on  uie  spot ;  that  he  (the  witness) 
communicated  this  to  the  corps,  and  is 
very  certain  in  the  hearing  of  the  pri- 
soner Wollaffhan,  who  was  a  sober,  £udi- 
ful,  and  loyal  yeoman,  and  not  defl;rading 
the  rest  of  the  corps — one  of  the  best  in 
it;  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ooips 
to  go  out  upon  scouring  parties  without 
orders,"  Ac 

The  affair,  however,  made  a  noise — ^be- 
came notorious;  and  Lord  ComwalJis 
thought  himself  obliged  to  disapprove  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial  (which  ac- 
quitted Wollagfaan),  and  to  rebuke  Lord 
EnniskilleiL  The  murderer,  however,  was 
only  dismissed  the  service.  The  Orange- 
men were  highly  disffusted  with  Lord 
Comwallis,    and  callM    him    "Croppy 
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Cofrny."  But  the  cases  of  local  tyranny 
and  brntality  exercised  upon  the  people 
were  very  seldom  indeed  brought  into 
any  court  Seldomer  still  were  tiiey 
punished.  The  juryman  who  should  have 
ventured  to  hesitate  about  acquitting  an 
Orangeman  would  have  beeo  himself 
hunted  down  as  a  *' croppy."  The  mo- 
ment was  come  to  propose  the  Union,  as 
the  only  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
horrors  and  to  all  the  other  woes  of 
Ireland 

Even  before  the  fury  of  rebellion  had 
subsided,  had  the  British  Ministry  recom- 
mended preparatory  steps  to  enable  the 
Irish  Government  to  introduce  the  pro- 
noeal  of  a  Legislative  Union  with  plausi- 
mlit^  and  effect  upon  the  first  favourable 
opening.  In  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation a  pamphlet  was  written,  or 
procured  to  be  written,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Civil 
I>epartmentk  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  was  well  understood  to  s^ak 
the  sentiments  of  the  British  Adnunis- 
tration,  and  the  Chief  Governor,  and 
tiiose  of  the  Irish  Administration  who 
went  with  his  Excellency  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  union.  It  was  circulated  with 
incredible  industry  and  profusion  through- 
out every  part  of  the  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly was  productive  of  many  conversa- 
^ons  on  tne  question  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  that  nation ;  the 
most  prominent  of  which  were, — the  still 
unalla^ed  horrors  of  blood  and  carnage,  the 
excessive  cruelty  and  vindictive  f^ocity 
ei  the  Irish  yeomanry  towards  their 
countrymen,  compared  with  the  pacific, 
orderly,  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish wiiiliH^  of  which  about  eighteen  regi- 
ments were  still  in  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  the  confidence  which  the  oon- 
dliatorv  conduct  of  the  Chief  Governor 
inspired.  This  pamphlet  was  considered 
as  a  kind  of  official  proclamation  of  the 
sentiments  of  Government  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  it 
produced  a  general  warfare  of  the  press, 
and  threw  tne  whole  nation  into  a  new 
division  of  parties. 

No  sooner  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment unequivocally  known,  than  most  of 
the  leading  characters  took  their  ranks 
according  to  their  respective  views  and 
sentiments,— the  Earl  of  Clare  at  the  head 
of  the  Unionists,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Mr.  Foster,  his  late  zealous  colleague 
in  the  extorted  system  of  coercion  and 
terror,  irat  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Anti-Unionists.  Amongst  the  first  dis- 
missals for  opposing  the  union  were  those 
of  Sir  John  Pamell,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 


Prime-Sergeant.  The  most  interestiuj; 
public  meeting  uyon  the  subject  of  the 
Union  was  that  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Irish  bar.  It  has  before  been  observed, 
that  in  Ireland  the  bar  was  the  great 
road  that  led  to  preferment,  and  few  were 
the  families  in  the  nation  which  looked 
up  to  it  that  did  not  furnish  one  member 
or  more  to  that  profession.  The  bar» 
consequently,  commanded  a  ver^  power- 
ful influence  over  the  public  mmd,  even 
independently  of  the  weigiit  of  respec- 
tability attending  the  opinioi.s  of  that 
learned  body.  In  pursuance  of  a  requisi- 
tion signed  by  twenty-seven  lirWyers  of 
the  first  respectability  and  cha;acter  in 
the  profession,  a  meetmgof  the  L  ish  bar 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  I)ecember,  at  the 
Exhibition  House  in  William  Street,  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  Legislative 
Union.    The  meeting  was  very  numerous. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  bi\r  of 
Ireland  was  the  only  great  body  in  the 
state  or  in  society  that  Lords  Clarq  ind 
Castleresffh  feared,  as  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  tueir  plans.  In  ite  ranks  were 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  and 
most  formidable  debaters  of  the  country; 
and  the  most  earnest  opponento  of  Union 
to  the  last  were  barristers.  Lord  Clare, 
therefore^  had  taken  measures  to  corrupt 
the  bar  by  creating  a  great  many  new 
legal  offices,  which  tney  were  expecto4  to 
solicit,  and  for  which  the^  would  seU 
themselves  to  the  Castle,  ae  doubled  the 
number  of  the  Bankruxyt  Commissioners; 
he  revived  some  offices,  created  others; 
and,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  each 
county  with  a  local  judges  in  two  months 
he  established  thirty-two  new  offices  of 
about  six  or  seven  nundred  pounds  per 
annum  each.  His  arrogance  m  court  in- 
timidated many  whom  his  patronage 
could  not  corrupt;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
of  overpowering  the  whole  profession. 

There  was  much  interest,  therefore^ 
felt  in  the  result  of  this  preliminarv  meet* 
ins^  of  the  bar.  Among  those  who  had 
called  the  meeting  were  fourteen  of  the 
King's  counsel:  £.  Mayne,  W.  Saurin, 
W.  C.  Plunket,  C.  Bushe,  W.  Sankey, 
B.  Burton,  J.  Barrington,  A.  M'Cartnev, 
G.  O'Farrell,  J.  O'Driscoll,  J.  Doyd,  P. 
Burrowes,  R.  Jebb,  and  H.  Joy,  Esquirca 
— a  very  distinguished  list  of  names; 
some  of  which  will  be  met  with  again  and 
again,  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
nation.  Saurin  spoke  against  the  Unioa 
project.  * •  He  was  a  moderate  Husuenot,** 
says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  "and  grand- 
son of  the  great  preacher  at  the  Hague— 
an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  steadfast  and 
pious  Christian.*'  Sir  Jonah  goes  on  to 
describe  this  important  meeting:^ 
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**Mr.  Saint  George  Daly,  a 
barrister,  was  the  hrst  supporter  of  the 
Union.  Of  all  men  he  was  the  least 
thoueht  of  for  preferment;  bnt  it  was 
wittily  ohsenred,  *that  the  Union  was 
the  first  brief  Mr.  Daly  had  spoken  from.' 
He  moved  an  a4joamment 

*'Mr.  Thomas  Grady  was  the  Fits- 
gibbon  spokesman— a  sentleman  of  inde- 
pendent property,  a  tolerable  lawyer,  an 
amatory  poet,  a  severe  satirist,  and  an 
indefatigable  quality -hunter.  He  had 
written  the  Flt^h  Brush,  for  Lady  Clare; 
the  WfM  Briton,  for  the  Union;  the 
Barrister,  for  the  bar ;  and  the  Nosegay, 
for  a  banker  at  Limerick— who  sued  him 
successfully  for  a  libeL 

***The  Irish,*  said  Mr.  Grady,  'are 
only  the  rump  of  an  aristocracy.  Shall  I 
visit  posterity  with  a  system  of  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine f*  No,  no!  give 
me  a  Union.  Unite  me  to  that  country 
where  aU  is  peace,  and  order,  and  pros- 
perity. Without  a  Union  we  shall  see 
embryo  chief  judges,  attorney-generals 
in  jperspective,  and  animalcula  sergeants. 
All  the  cities  d  the  south  and  west  are  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  Great  Britain ;  they  are  all 
for  it — ^they  must  all  become  warehouses ; 
the  people  are  Catholics,  and  they  are  all 
for  it,'  kc,  kc,  &0.  Such  an  oration  as 
Mr.  Grady*s  had  never  before  been  heard 
at  a  meeting  of  lawyers  in  Europe. 

*'Mr.  John  Beresford,  Lord  Clare's 
nephew  and  pune-bearer,  followed,  as  if 
for  the  charitable  purpose  of  taking  the 
lauffh  from  Mr.  Giady,  in  which  he  per- 
fecUy  succeeded,  by  turning  it  on  himself. 
Mr.  Beresford  afterwards  became  a  parson, 
and  is  now  Lord  Decies. 

**Mr.  Goold  said:  'There  are  forty 
thousand  British  troops  in  Ireland,  and 
with  forty  thousand  bayonets  at  my 
breast  the  Minister  shall  not  plant  an- 
other Sicily  in  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  want  not  the  assistance  of  divine  in- 
spiration to  foretell,  for  I  am  enabled  by 
the  visible  and  unerring  demonstrations 
of  nature  to  assert,  that  Lreland  was 
destined  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  Our  patent  to  be  a  state^  not  a 
shire,  comes  direct  from  heaven.  The 
Almightv  has,  in  mi^estic  characters, 
signed  the  great  charter  of  our  independ- 
ence.   The  great  Creator  of  the  world  has 

*  Nothing  ooald  be  more  unfortonate  tluui  this 
orade  obflerTation  of  Mr.  Qrady,  u  the  very  three 
evils— war,  pestilence,  and  famine— which  he  de- 
clared a  onion  would  avert,  have  since  visited,  and 
are  stjll  TiBitlnft  the  onioned  coontrr;  mhich  baa. 
since  the  connection  with  England,  been  depopu- 
lated by  the /ixmm«  which  that  Union  caosed;  and. 
Inoculated  with  tha  late  plagne  from  Qreat  attain, 
they  are  now  declared  ta  a  state  of  war  by  the 
Britiah  Leglslatnra 


given  our  beloved  country  tiie  mgantie 
outlinee  of  a  kingdom.  The  God  of 
nature  never  intended  that  Ireland  should 

be  a  provinoe,  and,  by  G ^  ske  never 

skaUr 

**The  assembly  burnt  into  a  tomnlt  of 
applause.  A  repetition  of  the  words  came 
from  many  mouths,  and  many  an  able 
lawyer  swore  hard  upon  the  subject* 
The  division  y 


iss 
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Agahitt  the  Untoo, 
In  favoor  of  it, 


Majority,. 

"Thirty-two,''  continues  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  **was  the  precise  number  of 
the  county  judges,  and  of  this  minority 
the  following  persons  were  afterwards 
rewarded  for  their  adherence  to  Lord 
Clare:— 

**List  tf  Barristers  who  Supported  the 
Union,  and  their  Beepective  Bewarda. 

Per  Aubool 
Charles  Osbom,  appttfatsd  a  Jodga  of 

the  King's  Bench £3,300 

Balnt  John  Daly,  appointed  a  Jndge  of 

the  King's  Bench, S,aoo 

'William  Bmith,  appointed  Baron  of  the 

Exchequer, 8,800 

Mr.  M'Cleland,  appointed  Bsron  of  the 

Exobeqoer, 8,900 

Bobert  Johnwm,  appointed  Judge  of  the 

Conmion  Pleas, 8,800 

William  Johnson,  appointed  Jodge  of 

the  Common  Pleas,  ....  8,800 
Mr.  Torrens,  appointed  Judge  of  flie 

Common  Pleas, 8,800 

Mr.  VandPtRtir.  appointed  a  Judge  of  flie 

King's  Bench, 8,800 

Thomas  MauntieU,  a  Conn^  Jodge,        .  6(J0 

William  Turner,  a  Coont^  Judge,    .       .  600 

John  Scholes,  a  Coontj  Jndce,                .  600 

Thomas  Vickers,  a  County  Jndg«^  .       .  600 

J.  Hr '^—■-  '^^-               .       .  600 

Thoi    ,      . ...  .J .  ™  .  .  .....J  ^^..^.\,     .       .  600 

John  1  rwyer,  a  Oooni^  iydg«,  .       .        .  600 

Qeorjh>  I^^JIp.  «  Ooiinl^'  Ja^lga,       .       .  600 

Thoi     -  S.  lit,  aCctiiit^  Juii^ii,       .        .  600 

Hem                 lV  CouEit^r  JulgQ.        .       .  600 

Jam<                 ty,  a  (\pmjty  Jadce,  .        .  600 

Bi  -h              I  tit^y^  a  CQOfity  Judge, .        .  600 

Willi  .  Ljj  ^u.,ki.'*,  *  Coanty  Jud^c,    .        .  600 

Willi  :*  tn  llupcif^  Ik  CuuuiTy  Jud^^      .        .  600 

C.  Oi.. ! '  I  f^  I.  :i  C  ij  jt  r  y  J  a  ilk*n,  ...  600 
Mr.   JuLuci,..,   a  <,«,: — Lujaa.iiuUi.,r    fOT   tile 

distribution  of  one  milllun  and  a  half 
Union  compensation,     .... 

Mr.  Fltigibbon  iiaochy,  ConrndSBioner 
of  Bankrupts, 400 

J.  Keller,  Ofllcer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,      600 

P.  W.  Fortescue,  M.P..  a  tecrel  pension,  . 

W.  Loogfleld,  an  offioer  hi  the  Oostom 
House, 

Arthur  Brown,  Commission  of  Inspector, 

Edmund  Stanley,  Commission  of  In- 
spector:    ...  ... 

Charles  Ormsby,  Counsel  to  Commia- 
Rionen/y^alue, 

WUliam  Knott,  MJP.,  Commission  of 
Appeals, 

Henry  De^ne  Orady,  Counsel  to  Com- 
missioners, Value. 

John  Beresford,  his  fsthsr  a  Ittia: 


MOO 


400 


fiOO 

800 


800 
fl^OOO 


fi^OOO 


It  was  already  so  not6rioa8,  daring  this 
winter,  that  a  Union  wm  to  be  ' 
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dJAtely  pTopofldd,  that  the  mewsare  was 
aliemfy  warmly  duoaased,  in  aDtici|Mitioii 
of  the  approaohing  meetinff  of  Parluunent. 
Mr.  Cooae*8  pam^et  called  forth  scores 
of  other  pamphlets,  for  and  against 
Before  the  end  of  December,  no  less  than 
thirty  appeared,  of  which  Flowdea  re- 
cords the  titles. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  which  it  was 
natural  to  snppoae  would  be  more  pre- 
judiced by  the  Union  than  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  metro- 
polis by  the  abolition  of  ukt  Parliament, 
was  also  prominently  forward  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure.  A  post-assembly 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  commons, 
and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
convened  on  the  17th  of  December ;  who^ 
referring  to  a  variety  of  rumours  that 
were  then  in  circulation,  of  an  intended 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bdtain,  came 
to  resolutions  strongly  denouncing  any 
such  project;  which  certainly,  whatever 
it  mignt  be  supposed  to  do  for  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  sure  to  ruin  Dublin 
at  all  events. 

Next  came  a  veiy  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
oankers  of  the  city,  who  resolved — '*  That 
they  looked  with  abhorrence  on  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  |)eople  of  Ireland 
of  their  Parliament^  and  thereby  of  their 
constiuitional  right,  and  immediate  power 
to  legislate  for  themselves.  That,  im- 
pressed with  eveiy  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  their  King,  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  British  connection,  they  conceived  that 
to  a^tate  in  Parliament  a  question  of  the 
Legislative  Union  between  that  kingdom 
ana  Great  Britain  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  imuolitic'* 

£ven  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College  held  their  meeting,  and  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  oppose  the  Union.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  ot  county  and  borough 
meetings  appeared  nearly  every  day;  so 
that  when  Lord  Comwallis,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  came  down,  slong  with  his 
trusty  counseUors,  Lords  Clare  and  Castle- 
reagl^  to  open  the  session  of  Parliament^ 
it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  opposition  to  be  broken 
down. 

On  that  day  there  was  a  great  concourse 
in  Dublin  streets,  and  Col^ge  Green  was 
filled  with  anxious  multitudes,  not  gay 
and  jubilant  as  they  had  been  when  onoe 
before  they  had  crowded  those  avenues  to 
witness  tlie  parade  of  the  volunteers,  but 
with  a  gloomy  fieeling  of  the  minries 
then  actiudly  unm  the  country,  and  fore- 
boding of  something  worse  to  oome.    IShe 


Viceroy  came  fttmi  the  Castle  to  the  House 
with  a  stroiu;  guard,  and  duly  delivered 
his  speech  m>m  the  throne;  of  which 
these  two  portentous  paragraphs  were 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention: — 

'*The  zeal  of  His  Majesty's  regular 
and  militia  forces,  the  gallantry  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  honourable  oo-operation  of 
the  British  fenciblee  and  militia,  and  the 
activity,  skill,  and  valour  of  His  Migesty's 
fleets,  will,  I  doubt  not,  defeat  every 
future  effort  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
more  I  have  reflected  on  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  con- 
sidering on  the  one  hand  the  strength  and 
stabilitv  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
other  those  divisions  which  have  shaken 
Ireland  to  its  foundations,  the  more 
anxious  I  am  for  so9ie  permanent  adjust- 
ment which  may  extend  the  advantages 
enjoyed  b^  our  sister  kingdom  to  every 
part  of  this  island. 

"  The  unremitting  industry  with  which 
our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed 
design  of  endeavonrinff  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain, 
must  have  engi^ed  your  particular  atten- 
tion, and  His  Majesty  commands  me  to 
express  his  anxious  hone  that  this  con- 
sideration, joined  to  the  sentiment  of 
mutual  affection  and  common  interest^ 
may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  king- 
doms to  provide  the  most  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connection 
essential  to  their  common  security,  and  of 
consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one 
Arm  and  larting  fabric,  the  strength,  the 
power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire.*' 

Here,  then,  was  the  dreaded  Union  dis- 
tinctly enough  raised  up  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  and  avowed  as  the 
policy  of  the  Administration.  At  once 
began  the  tumult  of  debate  on  the  address. 
In  the  Lords,  an  address  was  proposed 
which  was  almost  an  echo  of  the  speech, 
})romising  to  *'give  the  fullest  attention 
to  measures  of  such  importance.'' 

Upon  which  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  amend  the  said  motion,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  importance  the 
following  words : — **  That  it  is  our  roost 
earnest  desire  to  strengthen  tHne  connection 
between  the  two  countries  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  but  the  measure  of  a  Legis* 
lative  Union  we  apprehend  is  not  within 
the  limit  of  our  power ;  we  beg  leave,  also^ 
to  represent  to  your  Migestytlmt,  although 
this  House  were  competent  to  adopt  such 
a  measure,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  so  to  do,  as  it  would 
tend,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  ultimately  to  a  separation  of  this 
kingdom  from  that  of  Great  Britain." 
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A  motion  was  then  made  for  leave  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  A  debate 
arose  thereapon,  and  the  question  beiae 

Sit,  the  Honae  divided,  aiio.  the  Earl  <» 
landore  reported  that  the  contents 
below  the  bar  were  nineteen,  and  the  non- 
contents  in  the  House  were  forty-six. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  after  the 
word  "security,"  in  the  same  paragraph, 
the  following  words  be  expunged,  "and 
of  oonsolidatmg,  as  £ar  as  possible,  into 
one  firm  and  liuitins  fobric,  the  strength, 
the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire,"  which  also  passed  in  the 
negative.  Another  motion  was  then  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  that  after  the 
said  word  "importance"  the  following 
words  be  inserted:  "So  for  aa  may  be 
consistent  with  the  pepnanent  enjoyment, 
exercise,  and  tutelary  violence,  of  our 
resident  and  indepenaent  Parliament,  as 
establi^ed,  aduiowledged,  and  recog- 
nized." This  motion  was  also  negative 
bv  a  division  of  forty-nine  against  sixteen. 
f<>urteen  of  the  lords  in  the  minority  pro- 
tested.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  were  many 
anxious  foces  and  ffloomy  brows.  It  had 
already  been  suf^iently  indicated  that 
Government,  to  cany  this  measure,  would 
stop  at  nothing.  Inmiediately  after  the 
bar  meetingthe  Bight  Honourable  James 
Fita^erald,  rrime-Sergeant^  was  dismissed 
from  office,  and  deprived  of  his  precedency 
at  the  bar.  It  was  known,  also,  that  un- 
limited funds  would  be  used  by  Govern- 
ment, without  scruple,  both  in  buying  up 
boroughs  (which  were  then  treated  as  the 

Srivate  property  of  their  patrons),  and  in 
irect  bribery  to  pay  for  votes.  The  in- 
numerable methods  which  a  powerful 
government  has  at  its  disposal  ooth  to 
reward  and  to  punish,  all  tnese  consider- 
ations rose  up  oefore  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  memb^  occupying  those  benches. 
It  must  be  confesseo,  too,  that  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as 
recorded  in  these  pages,  was  not  calcul- 
ated to  make  the  country  expect  any 
exhibition  of  stem  patriotism.  "I  have 
now  seen,"  said  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
"the  Parliament  of  Irdand,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  En^nd,  the  Ckmgress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Ck>rps 
Legislatif  of  France,  and  the  Convention 
of  Batavia;  I  have  likewise  seen  our 
shabby  Volunteer  Convention  in  1783, 
and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Cath- 

*  Vk.f  Leinster.  Kilkenny. 

Oranard.  Belmora. 

BelTideie.  Powersooarl 

Arran.  DeVeacL 

Charlemont  Dimauiy. 

BellamoDt.  Lismore. 

MountCMheL  Wm.  Down  sod  Connor. 


(dies  in  1793,  so  that  I  have  seen,  in  the 
way  of  ddiberate  bodies,  as  many  I  believe 
aa  meet  men,  and  of  all  those  I  have  men- 
tioned, beyond  all  comparison,  the  mnst 
shamelessly  profligate  and  abandoned  by 
all  sense  ox  virtue,  principle,  or  even  com- 
mon decency,  was  the  Legislature  of 
my  own  unfortunate  country — the  scoun- 
drels!" 

But  when  we  read  so  harsh  a  judgment 
upon  the  Legislature  of  our  country,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  did  not  repre- 
sent the  oount^,  did  not  even  represent 
the  Protestant  minority  of  the  country, 
represented  nothing  (as  to  its  vast  minority) 
save  a  fow  noble  fomilies,  great  proprietors, 
and  the  enormous  "  interest "  of  plaoe  and 
pension.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  rather 
BurprisincL  and  was  indeed  very  surprising 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  on  the  present 
vital  occasion  the  pcdicy  of  the  Castle  met 
with  so  hearty  an  opposition. 

The  address  in  the  Commons  was 
moved  by  Lord  Tyrone,  eldest  son  <if  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford.  The  address,  he 
said,  did  not  pledge  him  in  any  manner 
to  support  the  measure  of  an  union ;  let 
that  question  of  poUcy  stand  upon  its 
own  merits^  let  it  be  adopted  or  rejected 
as  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  empire  should  dictate. 

Colonel  Fitzfferald  (member  for  the 
County  of  Cork)  seconded  the  address, 
expressing  a  zealous  desire  that  any  step 
likely  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  con- 
nectiou  between  the  two  countries  should 
be  adopted. 

After  several  speeches  oppoaine  the 
measure  of  an  union  in  a  vague  and  hypo- 
thetical sort  of  way,  as  if  there  were  reuly 
no  such  question  before  the  House,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whose  foalt  was  certainly 
not  lack  of  boldness,  rose  to  say  that 
although  there  were  not  in  the  address 
any  specific  pledge  to  a  measure  of  union, 
yet  it  was  clearly  implied  in  the  wish  to 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  empire; 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  he 
thought  the  only  means  of  settling  that 
unhappy  country  in  permanent  tran- 
quillity and  connection  with  Britain  were 
to  be  found  in  a  Lenslative  Union,  and 
on  that  subject  he  did  intend,  at  an  early 
day,  to  submit  a  spedtic  motion  to  the 
House.* 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  entered  on  an  able 
attack  and  exposure  of  the  general  prin- 

*  On  ooeaaton  of  this  flnt  and  mott  remarkable 
of  the  debates  on  the  Union  it  has  been  Jndf  ad  ex- 
pedient to  go  eomewhat  farther  into  detidl  than 
moaL  It  was  now  that  Ifembera  of  Parliament 
took  their  positions  on  that  great  qoestion.  from 
which  posinons  many  of  them  af  tenrards  retreated 
and  changed  sides,  from  motttes,  mhapplly,  too 
well  known,  as  will  toon  appear. 
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ci^  of  an  muoii,  by  boldly  avowing  the 
principle  that  neither  the  liiegislatare  nor 
any  power  on  earth  had  a  tight  or  author- 
ity to  annihilate  the  Irian  Parliament, 
and  dei^rive  ^ple  for  ever  of  their  rights 
to  the  benehta  of  the  Ponatitution  and 
civil  Ubert^. 

The  Minister  bad  told  them  they  ought 
to  discuss  .this  measure  with  coolness ; 
but  when  the  Minister  himself  would  not 
leave  men  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
understanding,  but  turned  out  of  office 
the  best  and  oldest  servants  of  tiie 
Crown,  because  they  would  not  prosti- 
tute  their  conscience;  when  the  terror  of 
dismissal  was  thus  holden  out  to  deter 
men  in  office  from  a  fair  exercise  of  their 
private  jud^ent,  how  could  be  talk  of 
cool  discussion  ?  He  oondnded  by  mov- 
ing an  amendment^  which  would  give 
every  gentleman,  who  did  not  wish  to 
pledge  himself  to  a  surrender  of  the 
righto  of  the  country,  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  his  mind.  The  amendment  was, 
— that  after  the  passaffe  which  declared 
the  willingness  of  the  House  to  enter  on 
a  consideration  of  what  measures  might 
best  tend  to  confirm  the  common  strength 
of  the  empire,  should  be  inserted,  "mam- 
tatning,  however,  the  undoubted  birth- 
right of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
resident  and  mdependent  legislature,  such 
aa  was  recognized  by  the  British  Leg^a- 
tare  in  1782,  and  was  finally  settl^  at 
the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
the  two  countries/' 

Sir  lb  Parsons  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Many  gentlemen  warmly  supported 
Fonsonby's  amendment;  amongst  others, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ex-Prime-Sergeant,  who 
raised  the  vital  Constitutional  question, — 
*'  It  was  not,  in  his  o^iion,  within  the 
moral  competence  of  Parliament  to  de- 
stroy and  extinguish  itself^  and  with  it 
the  riffhte  and  Uberties  of  those  who 
created  it  The  constituent  parte  of  a 
state  are  obliged  to  hold  their  public 
faith  witii  each  other,  and  with  all  those 
who  derive  any  serious  interest  under 
their  engogemente ;  such  a  compact  may, 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  be  an 
union;  but  with  respect  to  Ireland,  it 
wiU  be  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  of  a 
most  alarming  nature." 

Mr.  Fit^rald  also  quoted  Br.  John- 
son's remark  to  an  Irishman,  on  the 
subject  of  an  union:  *'  Don't  unite  with 
us,*'  said  he,  **  we  shall  unite  with  vou 
only  to  rob  you  ;  we  should  have  robbed 
the  Scote  if  they  had  anything  to  be 
robbed  ot" 

The  debate  proceeded,  warming  as  it 
went    Sir  Boyle  Boche,  in  his  blunder- 


ing way,  stumbled  upon  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  real  Castle  iralicy.  He 
said  "  ne  was  for  an  union  to  put  an  end 
to  uniting  between  Presbyterians,  Pro- 
testants, and  Catholics,  to  overturn  the 
Constitution." 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  speeches 
made  in  the  course  of  this  historic  argu- 
ment was  W  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  He 
strongly  deprecated  this  plan  to  subject 
irrevocably  one  independent  country  to 
the  will  of  another,  and  both  to  the  will 
of  a  Minister  already  stronger  than  the 
Crown,  and  more  powerful  than  the 
people;  and  this  great  and  important 
usurpation,  stolen  into  Parliament  tnrough 
the  nilsome  paragrapha  of  an  echoing  con- 
gratulation, pledging  the  House  to  the 
discussion  of  a  principle  subversive  of 
their  liberties,  and  in  the  hour  of  con- 
valescence calling  on  it  to  commit  suicide. 
Ireland  (he  said)  had  not  fair  plav: 
her  Parliament  had  not  fair  play.  The 
foulest  and  most  unconstitutional  means, 
he  believed,  had  been  used  to  intimidate 
and  corrupt  it,  and  either  to  force  or  to 
seduce  a  suffrage,  when  nothing  but 
general,  independent,  uninfluenced  opinion 
could  warrant  for  a  moment  the  most  dis- 
tent view  of  so  ruinous  a  subject  He 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  means  had  been  used 
by  the  noble  lord  to  individuals  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  Some  of  those  means 
were  open  and  avowed.  Two  of  the 
oldest,  most  respecteble,  and  most  beloved 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  been  displaced, 
because  they  presumed  to  hint  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  stripling's  dictetes,  on  a 
subject  where  their  country  was  at  stake; 
their  removals  crowned  them  with  glory, 
and  the  Minister  with  contempt  He 
asserted  that  other  gentlemen  in  office, 
whose  opinions  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
the,  measure,  but  whose  circumstances 
could  not  bear  similar  sacrifices,  were 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  pollution,  and 
fon^  against  their  will  to  vote  against 
their  oountrv.  He  had  (rood  reason 
to  believe  that  unconstitutionid  inter- 
ference had  been  used  b^  the  execu- 
tive power  witii  the  legislative  body. 
One  gentleman  refused  the  instructions 
of  his  constituents,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted. Peerages  (as  was  rumoured) 
were  bartered  for  the  righto  of  minors, 
and  every  effort  used  to  destroy  the 
free  a^ncy  of  Parliament  If  this  were 
true,  it  encroached  on  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  if  the  executive  power  over- 
stepped ite  bounds,  the  people  were 
warranted  to  do  the  same  on  their  part ; 
and  between  both  it  might  be  annihilated. 
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and  leave  a  wondering  worid  in  ania»> 
ment  how  the  eame  people  coold  have 
been  wise  enoa^  to  name  the  beet  oon- 
slitntion  on  earth,  and  Iboliah  enonsh  to 
destroy  it.  One  king  and  two  kingdoms 
was  the  cry  of  the  "pooplb  of  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Blaqniere,  on  the  side  of  the 
Government^  remonstrated  against  **the 
charges  of  undue  inflnenoe  and  oormp- 
tion;"  and  then  prooeeded  to  use  an 
aignmeot  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  which 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  means  by 
which  so  many  of  the  Catholics  were 
indaoed  to  favour  that  measure.  Sir  John 
said,  *'  the  honourable  member  who  pro- 
posed the  amendment^  with  a  flow  of  such 
transcendent  eloquence  as  had  seldom 
been  heard  in  that  House,  had  expressly 
stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
oppose  the  Union.  He  knew  not  the 
mind  of  Catholics  upon  the  subject;  but 
he  should  speak  his  own,  that  the  Boman 
CaUiolics  under  the  present  order  of 
things  ctndd  never  be  aeoommodatedj  tu  he 
feared,  toUh  whtU  they  aahed,  without  im> 
minent  danger  to  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, both  in  Church  and  State ;  but 
if  once  an  unitm  ehauld  be  adopted^  aU 
thote  difietUUee  would  vonisA,  aand  he 
ehould  eee  none  in  granting  them  every- 
thing they  desired." 

Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Hans  Hamilton 
made  violent  attacks  upon  the  Union  and 
upon  the  Government. 

Mr.  Knox  (member  for  Philipstown) 
lamented  that  that  aocursed  measure  had 
long  been  the  favourite  object  of  that 
Mimster  of  EnoUnd,  whose  wild  ambi- 
tion had  alreafl^  led  to  the  destruction 
of  empires,  and  which  then  sought  to 
annihuate  that  nation.  In  order  to  for- 
ward that  wicked  scheme,  great  pains 
had  been  taken  by  those  who  managed 
the  affairs  of  Government  under  nis 
guidance,  to  promote  and  keep  alive 
among  the  people  every  distinction  of 
party  and  religion ;  all  differences  of 
opinion,  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
had  becoi  industriously  fomented  and  en- 
couraged, and  eyerv  means  taken  to  dis- 
tract and  divide  the  inhabitants  of  that 
land.  If  that  fatal  measure  should  ever 
be  carried,  henceforth  that  insulted,  de- 
graded, debased  country  would  be  made  a 
barrack,  a  dep6t  from  whence  to  draw  the 
meana  of  enslaving  Great  Britain,  and  no 
resource  left  to  save  either  country  but  a 
revolution. 

Mr.  Hans  Hamilton  declared  that  an 
union  was  a  measure  he  should  veiy 
firmly  oppose  within  those  walls  with  his 
vote,  without  them  with  his  lifsi  But  he 
foresaw  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  which 
would  prove  this  to  be  the  most  glorious 


day  that  Irdaad  had  ever  beheld,  and 
enable  the  members  to  go  forth  to  their 
coostitsents,  and  assure  them  they  were 
represented  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
never  would  betrav  their  independence. 

Lord  Castlereagn  folt  that  the  day  was 
going  against  him.  He  roee  to  state  his 
reasons  for  finvonring  the  measure  of  a 
Legislative  Union,  and  spoke,  as  he  well 
knew  how,  with  a  noble  air  of  candour. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  however,  that  in 
the  abstract  of  Ins  speech  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  actually  i^pear  the 
following  words : — 

"His  lordship  tmated  that  no  man 
would  decide  on  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  in  part  before  the  House, 
on  private  or  peraonal  molxvee;  for  if  a 
decision  were  thus  to  be  influenced,  it 
would  be  the  most  unfortunate  that  could 
ever  affect  the  oountoy." 

His  reasons  for  suppcnting  the  measure 
were  of  course  of  the  purest  description. 
If  the  meana  he  used  to  support  it  had 
been  as  frtie  from  taint  as  his  personal 
conduct,  his  lordship's  name  and  &me 
would  now  be  much  higher  than  tiiey 
are.  "Dissensions"  and  "divisions" 
unhappily  existing  in  Ireland  (which  lir. 
Knox  said  the  Government  had  *<  indus- 
triously fomented"),  formed  the  chief 
motive,  in  his  mind,  for  our  country  to 
fling  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  finglish, 
who  had  carefully  created  and  kept  abve 
those  dissensions  and  divisions  in  Ireland 
for  centuries!  One  passage  in  his  lord- 
ship's argument  reads  strangely  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history  :— 

"Absentees  (he  said)  formed  another 
objection.  They  would  be  somewhat  in- 
creased, no  doubts  by  an  union  ;  but  the 
evil  would  be  compensated  by  other  ad- 
vantages, and  among  them  by  the  erowth 
of  an  intermediate  close  of  men  oetioeen 
the  landlord  and  the  peasant;  a  doss  of 
men  whose  loss  was  felt  in  Ireland,  to  train 
the  mind  of  the  lower  class,  Theee  an 
union  would  bring  over  from  England, 
They  would  also  have  eapUalfrom  thenee. 
At  all  events,  these  inconveniences  would 
be  but  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from 
internal  security,  and  their  growing  to* 
gether  in  habits  of  amity  and  affeo* 
tion.'* 

The  next  powerful  speech  on  the  debate 
was  that  of  William  Conyngham  Pluoket, 
then  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had  been  the 
warm  friend  of  Tone  and  of  Emmet,  and 
was  now£ast  rising  into  high  emineooe, 
both  as  a  barrister  and  a  member  of  Par> 
Uament.  It  is  his  famous  Hamilcar  speech 
in  which  he  assails  the  Government,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  more  daringly 
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than  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  spoke  of 
the  apparently  bluff,  d^nright  old  aoldier 
(Comwallis)  **  who,  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  diiectneas  and  purity  of  his 
^ewe,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a 
mmpJe  and  modest  yonth  (Pwr  ingenui 
tndUU  ingemdque  jmdorial  whose  inexpe- 
rience was  the  yoncher  oi  hia  innocence  ; 
yet^  was  he  bold  to  say,  that  during  the 
Vice-rojralty  of  that  unspotted  veteran, 
mnd  during  the  administration  of  that  un- 
assuming striplins,  within  the  last  six 
we^s,  a  ^stem  of  black  corruption  had 
been  earned  on  within  the  wails  of  the 
Castle,  which  would  disgrace  the  annals 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  history  of  either 
country.  Did  they  choose  to  take  down 
his  words?  He  needed  to  call  no  wit- 
nesses to  their  bar  to  prove  thenL  He 
saw  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  sit- 
ting within  those  walls  who  had  long  and 
faibuiuiiy  served  the  Crown,  and  who  had 
>>een  dinnissed,  because  they  dared  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  their  country.  He  saw  another  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  been  forced  to 
resign  his  place  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Bevenue,  because  he  refused  to  co-oi>Brate 
in  that  dirty  job  of  a  dirty  Administra- 
tion. Did  they  dare  to  deny  this?  I  say," 
he  continued,  ''that  at  this  moment  the 
threat  of  dismissal  from  office  is  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  the  members  who  now 
sit  around  me,  in  order  to  influence  their 
votes  on  the  question  of  this  night,  in- 
volving evetything  that  can  be  sacred  or 
dear  to  man.  Do  yon  desire  to  take  down 
my  words  ?  Utter  the  desire,  and  I  will 
prove  the  truth  of  them  at  your  bar.  Sir, 
I  would  warn  you  against  the  consequences 
of  carrying  this  measure  by  such  means 
as  this,  but  that  I  see  the  necessary  de- 
feat of  it  in  the  honest  and  universal  in- 
dignation which  the  adoption  of  such 
means  excites ;  I  see  tiie  protection  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  plan  in  the  im- 
becility of  its  execution,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  country  that,  when  a  design  was 
formed  agpnst  their  liberties,  the  prose- 
cution of  it  was  entrusted  to  such  nands 
as  it  is  now  placed  in." 

Mr.  Plunket  then  dealt  with  the  Consti- 
tutional grounds  of  opposition  to  an  union, 
and  especialljT  to  the  Ume  of  its  being  pro- 
posed. It  is  impossible^  within  our  mnits, 
to  give  more  thim  a  mere  abstract  of  such 
a  speech : — 

*'  At  a  moment,**  he  said,  "  when  Ire- 
land was  filled  with  British  troops,  when 
the  loyal  men  were  &tigued  and  exhausted 
by  their  eflorts  to  subdue  rebellion— 
efforts  in  which  they  had  succeeded  be- 
iors  thoee  troops  arrived ;  whilst  their 
Eabeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  whilst 


trials  by  court-martial  were  carrying  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  the 
people  were  taught  to  wink  that  they 
nadno  right  to  meet  or  to  deliberate,  and 
whilst  the  great  body  of  them  were  so 
palsied  by  ^eir  fears  and  worn  down  by 
their  exertions  that  even  the  vital  ones* 
tion  was  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  m>m 
their  lethargy ;  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions 
—dissensions  artfully  kept  alive,  as  the 
pretext  for  their  present  subjugation  and 
the  instrument  ot  their  future  thraldom. 
He  thanked  Administration  for  the  mea- 
sure. They  were,  without  intending  it, 
putting  an  end  to  Irish  dissensions. 
Through  that  black  cloud,  which  they 
had  collected  over  them,  he  saw  the 
light  breaking  in  upon  their  unfortunate 
country.  The^  had  composed  dissensions, 
not  by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  linger- 
ing and  subdued  rebellion  ;  not  by  halloo- 
ing the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Catholic  against  the  Protestant ; 
not  by  committing  the  North  against  the 
South ;  not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to 
local  or  party  prejudices.  Nol  but  by 
the  avowal  of  that  atrocious  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  Ireland  they  had 
subdued  every  petty  feelins  and  subordi- 
nate distinction.  They  had  united  every 
rank  and  description  of  men  by  the  pres- 
sure of  that  grand  and  momentous  sub- 
ject; and  he  told  them  that  they  would 
see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in 
Ireland  rally  round  her  Constitution,  and 
merge  every  other  consideration  in  his 
opposition  to  that  ungenerous  and  odious 
measure.  For  his  own  part  he  would 
resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  ox  his  exiBtence, 
and  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  and 
when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion approaching,  he  would,  like  the 
father  ox  Hannibal,  take  his  children  to 
the  altar,  €md  swear  them  to  eternal  hot- 
tUiiy  agahut  tke  mvadera  of  their  countrffB 
freedom,** 

This  gallant  speech  was  often  cited 
afterwaras  against  Plunket ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  Hamilcar,  after  that  swear- 
ing scene,  never  helped  the  Romans  to 
govern  Carthage  as  a  province. 

Strange  to  say,  of  all  the  Beresfords, 
John  Cuiudius  fieresford,  of  the  Biding- 
House  and  the  pitch-caps,  opposed  the 
Government  measure,  and  supported  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  amendment.  Some  of  the 
strongest  Irish  nationalists  of  that  day 
were  Orangemen,  and  bitter  persecutors 
of  Catholics. 

At  length,  after  twenty-two  hours'  de- 
bate, at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  House  divided,  and  the  veto 
stood— for  Mr.   Ponsonby'a  amendment^ 
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105  ;  againit  it,  106w  Majority  for  the 
Government,  1. 

It  was  held  by  both  sidee  of  the  Honae 
to  be  aubatantiaily  a  defeat  for  the  Got- 
•mment,  and  the  moItitudeB  who  had 
been  thronging  the  corridors,  the  porticoa, 
and  the  streets  all  aronnd,  bnrst  into 
acdamationa  of  joy.  The  mob  waited  for 
members  as  they  came  out,  and  hooted  or 
cheered,  as  they  heard  each  member  had 
voted  for  the  Castle  or  the  Nation. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  CasUereagh 
had  gained  even  that  apparent  and  most 
unsatisfactory  victory,  Sur  Jonah  Baninff- 
ton,  an  eye-witness,  gives  us  this  detail, 
which  illustrates  the  whole  mode  and  ma- 
chinery whereby  the  Union  waa  finally 
carried: — 

**A  very  remarkable  incident,*'  says 
Sir  Jonah,  "during  the  first  nisht's  de- 
bate, occurred  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Luke 
Fox  and  Mr.  Trench,  of  Woodlawn,  after- 
wtrdB  created  Lord  Ashtown.  These 
were  the  most  palpable,  undisguised  acts 
of  public  tergiversation  and  seduction  ever 
«zhibited  in  a  popular  assembly.  They 
afterwuds  became  the  subject  of  many 
speeches  and  of  many  publications  ;  and 
their  consequences  turned  the  majority  of 
one  in  £avour  of  the  Minister. 

'*  It  was  suspected  that  Mr.  Trench  had 
been  long  in  negotiation  with  Lord  Castle- 
reaffh ;  but  it  did  not,  in  the  early  part 
of  that  night,  appear  to  have  been  brought 
to  any  conclusion— his  conditions  were 
mippoied  to  be  too  extravagant.  Mr. 
Trench,  after  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions, declared,  in  a  speech,  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  Minister,  and  support 
Mr.  Ponsonby*s  amendment.  This  ap- 
peared a  stunning  blow  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  been  previously  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately 
observed  sidling  from  his  seat  nearer  to 
Lord  Castlerea^  They  whispered  ear- 
nestly, and,  as  if  restless  and  undecided, 
both  looked  wistfully  towards  Mr.  Trench. 
At  length  the  matter  seemed  to  be  deter- 
mined on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back 
seat,  and  was  obviously  endeavouring  to 
count  the  House,  probably  to  ^ess  if 
they  could  that  nignt  dispense  with  Mr. 
Trench's  services.  He  returned  to  Lord 
Castlereagh— they  whispered,  again  looked 
most  afifectionately  at  Mr.  Trench,  who 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consideration.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  lose — ^the  question  was  ap- 
proaching—all shame  was  banished — ^they 
decided  on  the  terms ;  and  a  signi6cant 
and  certain  fflance,  obvious  to  everybody, 
convinced  Au*.  Trench  that  his  conditions 
were  agreed  to.  Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and 
Bat  down  by  his  side ;  an  earnest  but  very 


short  conversation  took  place ;  a  parting 
smile  completely  told  the  House  that  Mr. 
Trench  was  that  moment  satisfied.  These 
surmises  were  soon  verified.  Mr.  Cooke 
went  back  to  Lord  Castlereagh ;  a  con- 
gjatulatoiy  nod  annonnoed  &b  satisfac- 
tion. But  could  any  man  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
man  of  very  large  fortune,  of  respectable 
funily,  and  g(Md  character,  could  be 
publicly,  and  without  shame  or  compunc- 
tion, actuallv  seduced  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  the  very  body  of  the  House,  and  under 
the  eye  of^  two  hundred  and  twenty  gen- 
tlemen ?  Yet  this  waa  the  fiict  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Trench  rose,  to  apologize  for 
having  indiscreetly  declared  he  would 
support  the  amendment  He  added,  that 
he  had  thought  better  of  the  subject  since 
he  had  unguardedly  expressed  himself; 
that  he  had  been  convinced  he  waa  wroo^ 
and  would  support  the  Minister. 

*'  Scarcely  waa  there  a  member  of  any 
party  who  was  not  disgosted.  It  had, 
however,  the  effect  intended  by  the  despe- 
rate purchaser,  of  proving  that  ministers 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  effect  their  ob- 
jects, however  shameless  or  corrupt  This 
purchase  of  Mr.  Trench  had  a  much  mora 
ntal  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Irdaud. 
His  chan^  of  sides,  and  the  majority  of 
one  to  which  it  contributed,  were  probably 
the  remote  causes  of  persevering  in  an 
Union.  Mr.  Trench's  venali^  excited 
indignation  in  every  friend  of  IrelancL* 

"Another  circumstance,  that  night, 
proved  by  what  means  Lord  Castiereagh's 
majority  of  even  one  was  acquired. 

"The  Place  Bill,  so  long  and  so  perti- 
naciously sought  for,  and  so  indiscreetly 
framed  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Whigs  of 
Ireland,  now,  for  the  first  time,  proved 
the  very  engine  by  which  the  Mmi»ter 
upset  the  opposition,  and  annihilated  the 
Constitution. 

**That  bill  enacted,  that  members  ac- 
cepting offices,  places,  or  pensions,  danog 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  should  not  sit 
in  Parliament  unless  re-elected ;  but  un- 
fortunately, the  bill  made  no  distinction 
between  valuable  offices  which  might  in- 
fluence, and  nominal  offices  which  might 
job ;  and  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Eng- 
land were,  under  the  title  of  the  Eschea- 
torships  of  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught 
ftc,  transferred  to  Ireland,  witli  salaries 
of  forty  shillings,  to  be  used  at  pleasure 
by  the  Secretary.  Occasional  and  tem- 
porary seats  were  thus  bartered  for  by 
Government^  and,  by  the  ensuing  session, 

*  No  fewer  than  three  Trenches  are  fomd  In  tfao 
"  Black  Liat"  aa  Tottng  for  the  Union.  They  were 
all  appointed  to  Taluable  offices  for  it«  and  one  was 
made  a  peer  and  an  amhanador. 
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made  the  complete  and  fatal  instroment 
of  packing  the  I'arliament.  and  effecting 
an  union. 

"Mr.  Luke  Fox,  a  banister  of  very 
hnmbie  origin,  of  vulgar  manners,  and  of 
a  coarse,  narih  appearance,  was  endued 
iritii  a  clear,  strong,  and  acute  mind,  and 
Tvaa  possessed  of  much  cunning.  He  had 
acquired  very  considerable  legal  informa- 
tion, and  was  an  obstinate  and  persever- 
ing advocate.  He  had  been  the  usher  of 
a  school,  and  a  sizer  in  Dublin  University ; 
but  neither  politics  nor  the  beUes-leUrea 
were  his  pursuit.  On  acquiring  eminence 
at  the  bar  he  married  an  objure  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  £ly*a.  He  had  originally 
professed  what  was  called  Whiggism, 
merely,  as  people  supposed,  because  his 
name  was  Fox.  His  progress  was  im- 
peded by  no  political  principles  ;  but  he 
Kept  his  own  secrets  well,  and,  being  a 
man  of  no  importance,  it  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  everybody  what  side  he  took. 
Lord  Elv,  perceiving  he  was  manageable, 
returned  him  to  Parliament  as  ono  of  his 
automata;  and  Mr.  Fox  played  his  part  very 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  manager. 

"  When  the  Union  was  announced.  Lord 
Ely  had  not  made  his  terms,  and  remained 
long  in  abeyance ;  *  and,  as  his  lordship 
had  not  issued  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fox,  he 
was  very  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
until  he  could  dive  deeper  into  probabi- 
lities ;  but  rather  believing  the  Opj^tion 
would  have  the  majority,  he  remained  in 
^e  body  of  the  HouFe,  with  the  Anti- 
Unionists,  when  the  division  took  placa 
The  doors  were  scarcelv  locked  when  ho 
became  Planned,  and  slunk,  unperceived, 
into  one  of  the  dark  corridors,  where  he 
concealed  himselt  He  was,  however, 
discovered,  and  the  Sergeant-at- Arms  was 
ordered  to  bring  him  forth,  to  be  counted 
amongst  the  Anti- Unionists.  His  confu- 
aion  was  very  great,  and  he  seemed  at  his 
wit*s  end.  At  length  he  declared  he  had 
t^en  advantage  of  the  Place  Bill,  had 
actually  accepted  the  EBcheatorsfup  of 
Mwuter,  and  had  thereby  vacated  his 
Beat,  and  could  not  vote. 

"  The  fact  was  doubted ;  but  after  much 
discussion,  his  excuse,  vpon  hU  /lonour, 
was  admitted,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
return  into  the  corridor.  On  the  num- 
bers being  counted,  there  was  a  majority 
of  ONS  for  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  exclu- 
sive of  Mr.  Trench's  conduct ;  but  for  that 
of  Mr.  Fox  tile  numbers  would  have  been 
oquaL  The  measure  would  have  been 
negatived  by  the  Speaker  s  vote,  and  the 

*  Ho  "msde  hit  tannt,**  however,  in  doe  time, 
l^eaftenrarda  find  him  In  receipt  of  a  rom  of 
£4A.(iOUi  the  priee  of  hie  three  boroaghi,  whteh  he 
eO'd  to  QoTemment^  that  it  might  pat  its  own 
snatBieB  Into  the  repreeealatton. 


renewal  of  it  the  next  day  would  have 
been  prevented.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  important  victory. 

"The  mischief  of  the  Place  BUI  now 
stared  its  framers  in  the  fiue,  and  gave 
the  Secretary  a  code  of  instruction  bow 
to  arrange  a  Parliament  against  the  en- 
suing session. 

"  To  render  the  circumstance  still  more 
extraordinary  and  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Fox's  reputation,  it  was  subsequently 
discovered  by  the  public  records  that  Mr. 
Fox's  assertion  was  &l8e.  But  the  fol- 
lowing day  Lord  Castlereagh  purchased 
him  outright;  and  then,  awi  not  before, 
appointed  him  to  the  nominal  office  of 
Escheator  of  Munster,  and  left  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ely  for  another  of  his  creatures.* 
This  is  mentioned  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  public  acts  committed 
during  the  discussion,  but  because  it  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  measure  being 
persisted  in." 

Thus  the  preliminary  contest  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Union  question  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  in  a  drawn  battle. 
It  was  known,  however,  that  it  was  to  be 
renewed  on  that  very  evening.  It  was 
an  excitinor  day  for  the  i)eople  of  Dublin ; 
and  to  tnose  who  know  into  what  a 
dismal  condition  the  Union  has  since 
dragged  down  the  once  proud  metropolis 
of  our  island,  there  is^  something  pathetio 
in  the  passionate  anxiety  with  wnich  its 
thronging  people  then  crowded  round  their 
Parliament  House,  hanging  on  the  mo- 
mentous vote,  watching  with  beating 
hearts  the  progress  of  a  struggle  which 
was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  their  city 
and  their  nation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1799. 

Second  Debate  on  Union— Sir  Lawrence  Ptrsont 
—Mr.  Smith— Poneonby  and  Plankel— Di  vision— 
Uajori:ya«aln8tOoTemment— Ponaonby'a  llego- 
Intion  for  Perpetual  Independence— Defection  of 
Fortescue  and  others— Ueeolution  Lont—'*  Pos- 
sible OircnmBtanoee  "-Tumult— Danger  of  Lord 
Clare— Seoond  Debate  in  the  Lords— Lord  Clare 
triumphant— **  Loyalists'  Claim  Blir*— "^Bebels 
Disqualification  Mil "— "  Flogging  Fltsgerald  **- 
Asks  Indemnity  — Begency  Act— Opposed  by 
Castlereagh. 

It  was  naturally  supposed  that  if  the 
Minister  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the 

•  This  did  not  oonclnde  the  remaikable  acta  of 
Mr.  Fox.  After  his  seat  had  been  so  vacated,  he 
got  himself  re-elected  for  a  borough,  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Qranard,  a  sealons  Anti- 
Unionist  Here  he  onoe  more  betrayed  the  oonntry, 
and  was  appointed  a  Judge  when  the  rabjeot  was 
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Moond  debate  upon  the  reception  of  the 
jddreH^  he  womd,  aooording  to  ell  pre- 
cedents, resign  his  sitnttion;  whilst  an 
inofeased  minority,  however  smalL  in 
fiiToar  of  his  measnie,  might  give  plans- 
ible  grounds  £Dr  preMing  it  forward  at  all 
haiaims,  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  were  intense  on 
that  day.  Sir  Jonah  Barzington  desoribee 
the  scene: — 

"The  people  collected  in  vast  mnl- 
titndes  around  the  House;  a  strong 
fensatton  was  everywhere  peroeptible. 
immense  numbers  of  ladies  of  distmction 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  into  the  gal- 
leries, and  by  their  presence  and  their 
gestures  snimated  that  patriotic  spirit, 
upon  the  prompt  energy  of  which  alone 
depended  the  &te  of  IiSand. 

*'  Secret  messengers  were  disjiatched  in 
every  diieotton  to  bring  in  loitering  or 
leluetant  members.  Every  emissary  that 
Government  could  rely  upon  was  busily 
employed  the  entire  morning ;  and  five 
ana  thirty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in 
l^e  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  January, 
1799,  the  House  met  to  decide— by  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  addnss — 
the  question  of  national  independence  or 
annihilation.  Within  the  corridors  of 
the  House,  a  shameless  and  unprecedented 
alacrity  appeared  among  the  friends  of 
the  Government 

*'  Mr.  Cooke^  the  Under-Secretary,  who, 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  stigcs  of 
the  question,  was  the  private  and  efficient 
actuary  of  the  Parliunentary  seduction, 
on  this  night  exceeded  even  himself, 
both  in  his  public  and  private  exertions 
to  gain  over  the  wavering  members. 
Admiral  Pakenham,  a  naturally  friendly 
and  good-natured  gentleman,  that  night 
acted  like  the  captain  of  a  pressgang, 
and  actually  hauled  in  some  members 
who  were  ae8ixx>us  of  retiring^.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  act  in  any  ca- 
pacity, according  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
party;  and  he  did  not  shnnk  from  his 
task. 

"  This  debate,  in  point  of  warmth,  much 
exceeded  the  former.  Lord  Gastlereash 
sat  long  silent;  his  eye  ran  round  the 
assembly,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  situation, 
and  was  often  withdrawn  with  a  look 
of  uncertainty  and  disappointment  The 
members  had  a  little  increased  since  the 
last  division,  principally  by  members  who 
had  not  declared  themselves,  and  of  whose 
opinions  the  Secretary  was  ignorant'' 

When  the  address  was  re|N>rted,  on  the 
reading  of  that  part  of  it  which  rdated  to 
the  Union,  Sir  Xawrence  Parsons  offered 
an  amendment,  objecting  to  the  paragraph 
which  ' '  pledged  the  Houses  under  a  meta- 


phorical eaqprasBinn  ('  maintaining  and  im- 
ploring a  connection,'  ftc.),  to  admit  the 
principle  of  the  Legiilative  Union."  Two 
short  passages  of  his  long  speech  are 
enoufh  to  show  its  spirit  :— 

"Were  the  Union  ever  so  good  a 
measure,  why  bring  it  forward  at  that 
time?  Was  it  not  evidently  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  England's  strength  there,  and 
their  own  intemal  weakneas?  It  was 
always  in  times  of  division  and  dkaster 
that  a  nation  availed  itself  of  the  infirm- 
ities of  its  nofthbour,  to  obtain  an  nigust 
dominion.  Tnat  Great  Britain  ahonld 
desire  to  do  so  he  did  not  much  wonder; 
for  what  nation  did  not  desire  to  rule 
another?  Nor  was  he  surprised  that 
there  should  be  some  among  them  base 
enough  to  conspire  with  her  in  doing  so; 
for  no  country  could  expect  to  be  so 
fortunate  as  not  to  have  betrayers  and 
parricides  amonff  its  citiaens." 

*  *  Annihilate  Uie  Parliament  of  IreUnd ! 
that  is  the  cry  that  came  across  the  water. 
Now  is  the  time:  Ireland  is  weak — Ireland 
is  divided— Ireland  is  appalled  by  civil  war 
— Ireland  is  covered  witn  troops — ^martial 
law  brandishes  its  sword  throughout  the 
land ;  now  is  the  time  to  put  down  IreUnd 
tor  ever— now  strike  the  blow!  Who^ 
Is  it  you?  Will  you  obey  that  voice? 
Will  you  betray  your  country?  " 

On  the  second  debate,  the  most  impor- 
tant speech  in  favour  of  union  (though 
Ooatlereaffh  spoke  strongly)  was  that  of 
Mr.  William  Smith,  a  Darrister— after- 
wards rewarded  with  the  place  of  a  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  addressed  himself 
piinoipally  to  the  refutation  of  the  main 
constitutional  objection  to  an  union  de- 
creed  by  Parliament— namely,  the  objec- 
tion that  Parliament  had  been  '*  elected 
to  make  laws,  and  not  legislatures," — 
that  it  had  no  powers  to  divest  itself  of 
its  legislative  capacity  to  give  itself  away 
to  another  people,  still  less  to  sell  itself, 
and  sell  its  constituents  along  with  itself. 
Mr.  Smith  said : — 

'*0f  the  competency  of  Parliament  to 
the  enactment  of  such  r^rm,  he  had  never 
heard  any  doubts  expressed;  and  the 
anpments  which  he  thought  might  be 
offered  a^[ainst  the  alleged  right  were 
inconclusive,  yet^  perhaps,  as  plausible  as 
any  that  could  be  ursed  against  the 
competency  of  the  Legismture  to  a  decree 
of  union.  That  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  had  this  extent^  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  His  opinion,"  he  aaici, 
"  was  founded  on  precedent,  on  the  mis- 
chielB  which  would  result  from  a  contrttiy 
doctrine,  on  the  express  authority  of  con- 
stitutional writers,  and  on  the  genuine 
prindplea  of  the  Constitation  UMi,    By 
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enAotixig  an  union.  Parliament  wonld  do 
no  more  than  change  (it  would  not  sor- 
render  or  aabvert)  the  Conatitation.  Ire- 
land, after  a  Legielative  incorporation, 
would  still  be  govenied  hr  three  eetates; 
and  her  inhabitants  wonld  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  nnimpaired.  If  the  Legislature 
could  new-model  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  or  change  the  established  religion, 
it  miffht  certaiiuy  ordain  those  alterations 
whu£  an  union  would  inyolva  To  con- 
trovert its  right  would  be  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  act  for  the  incorporation  of 
SooUand  with  Engfland  and  Wales.  But»" 
he  added,  '*  that  if  he  conceived  that  the 
measure  would  be  a  surrender  of  national 
independence,  he  would  by  no  means  agree 
to  it;  bat  it  would  meiely  be  an  incor- 
poration of  national  distinctions;  nor 
would  he  promote  the  scheme  if  he 
thou^t  that  it  would  not  ensure  an 
identity  or  community  of  interests." 

Between  Lord  Castiereagh  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  the  debate  took  a  very  bitter 
personal  turn.  The  Secretary  was  pro- 
voked out  of  his  usual  cool  indifference. 
To  the  bar  he  M>plied  the  term  "petti- 
foggers ;'*  to  the  Opposition,  "  cabal — com- 
binators — desperate  fiiction;*'  and  to  the 
nation  itself,  "barbarism — ignorance," 
and  "  insensibility  to  protection  and  pa- 
ternal regards  she  had  ever  experienced 
front  the  British  nation."  His  speech 
was  severe  beyond  anything  he  haa  ever 
uttei«d  within  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  hr  exceeded  the  powers  he  was  sup- 
posed to  possess. 

After  many  speeches  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Plonket  arose;  and,  in  what  Sir  Jonah 
Barrinzton  calls  "  the  ablest  speech  ever 
heard  nrom  any  member  in  that  Parlia- 
ment," went  at  once  to  the  grand  and 
decisive  point, — ^tiie  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament. He  could  go  no  £u-ther  in 
ciple  than  Mr.  Ponsonby,  but  his 
ge  was  irresistible,  snd  he  left 
nothing  to  be  urged.  It  was  perfect  in 
eloquence,  and  unanswerable  in  reasoning. 
Its  effect  was  indescribable ;  and  for  the 
first  time  Lord  Castiereagh,  whom  he 
personally  assailed,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  encounter.  That  speech  was  of  great 
weight,  and  it»  proved  the  eloquence  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  speaker. 

But  a  abort  speech  on  that  ni^ht,  which 
gave  a  new  sensation  and  excited  novel 
observations,  was  a  maiden  speech  by 
Colonel  O'Donnell,  of  Mavo  County,  the 
ddest  son  of  Sir  Neil  O'Donnell,  a  man 
of  very  lai^  fortune  in  that  County.  He 
was  Colonel  of  a  Mayo  regiment.  He 
was  a  brave  officer,  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman;  and  in  all  the  situations  of 
&&  he  showed  excellent  qualities.    On 


this  nighty  roused  by  Lord  Oastiereaeh's 
invectives^  he  could  not  contain  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  by  anticipation,  "  disclaimed 
all  future  allegiance,  if  an  union  wero 
effected ;  he  hdd  it  as  a  vicious  revolu- 
tion, and  avowed  that  he  wonld  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  resiment  to  oppose 
its  execution,  and  would  resist  rebds  in 
rich  clothes  as  he  had  done  the  rebels  in 
rags. "  And  for  this  speech  in  Parliament 
he  was  dismissed  his  regiment  without 
further  notice. 

On  a  division  being  called  for,  there 
appeared  a  mi^rity  of  six  against  the 
Union.  The  gratification  of  tibe  Anti- 
Unionists  was  nnbounded ;  and  as  tiiey 
walked  in  one  by  one  to  be  coonted, 
"the  eager  spectators,"  says  Sir  Jonah, 
"ladies  as  well  as  gentiemen,  leaning 
over  the  galleries,  ignorant  of  the  result, 
were  panting  with  expectation.  Lady 
Castiereagh,  then  one  of  the  finest  women 
of  the  Court»  appeared  in  the  Sei^g^ant's 
box,  palpitating  for  her  husband's  fote. 
The  desponding  appearance  and  fallen 
crests  of  the  Ministorial  benches,  and  the 
exulting  air  of  the  Opposition  members 
as  they  entered,  were  mtelligible.  Mr. 
Egan,  Chairman  of  Dublin  County,  a 
large,  bluff,  red-foced  gentleman,  was  the 
last  who  entered.  As  No.  110  was  an- 
nounced, he  stopped  a  moment  at  tibe 
bar,  flourished  a  stick  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  over  his  head,  and,  with  the 
voice  of  a  stentor,  cried  out,  *And  Vm 
a  hundred  and  eleven! '  " 

The  same  writer  has  thus  analyzed  for 
us  this  celebrated  division : — 

For  Mr.  PoQBonby's  amendment,  .111 

For  Lord  Tyrone  vsddieaa,  .    lu5 

Hftjorlty  against  GoTenunent, ,.  S 

On  this  debate  the  members  who  voted 
were  circumstanced  as  follows: — 

Members  holding  ofBcea  dnrlof  pleasiire,  69 

Members  rewarded  by  offices  ror  their  yotes,  19 
Member  openly  aedaoed  In  the  body  of  the 

House, 1 

Commonera  created  peera,  or  Ifaeir  idvee 

peerasaea,  for  their  Tote^  ...      .18 

Total, 

Soppoaedtobemiinflaenoed,   . 

The  Honse  oompoaed  of 800 

Voted  that  nlghtt 216 

.       .       .       .~i 
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3 


Ahaent  membera. 


Of  these  eighty-four  absent  members, 
twenty-four  were  kept  away  by  absolute 
necessity,  and  of  the  residue  there  can  be 
no  douDt  they  were  not  friends  to  the 
Union,  from  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
Goveniment  had  tiie  power  of  enforcing 
the  atteodanoe  of  all  dependent  members. 
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ThuB  the  moral  effect  of  ihie  yictoiy— to 
those  who  knew  the  oompoeitioii  of  the 
Hoaae— was  much  greater  than  was  indi- 
cated by  the  mere  numerical  majority. 
It  was  hoped  that  '*  Union "  was  de- 
feated for  ever. 

But  now,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
and  even  by  the  means  taken  to  make 
that  triumph  definitive  and  irreversible, 
the  tide  was  turned. 

The  members  assembled  in  the  lobby 
were  preparing  te  separate,  when  Mr. 
PoDsonhy  requested  they  would  return 
into  the  House  and  continue  a  very  few 
iiiinutes»  as  he  had  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  their  consideration.  This 
produced  a  profound  silence.  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  then,  in  a  few  words,  "coogratu- 
lated  the  House  and  the  country  on  the 
honest  and  patriotic  assertion  of  their 
liberties ;  but  declared  that  he  considered 
there  would  be  do  security  i^nst  future 
attempts  to  overthrow  their  independence 
but  by  a  direct  and  absolate  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  Irishmen,  recorded  upon 
their  journals,  as  the  decided  sense  of  the 
people  throuffh  their  Parliament ;  and  he 
therefore  without  further  prefince  moved, 
*  That  Ifiis  House  will  ever  maintain  the 
undoubted  birthright  of  Irishmen,  by  pre- 
servlttg  an  independent  Parliament  of 
Lirrde  and  Common*  reading  in  this  king- 
dom, as  stated  and  approved  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  Britisn  Parliament  in 
1782.' " 

Lord  Castlereagh,  oonceiving  that  fur- 
ther resistance  was  unavailing,  only  said, 
**  that  he  considered  such  a  motion  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency;  however,  if 
the  House  were  determmed  on  it,  he 
begged  to  declare  his  entire  dissent^  and 
on  their  own  heads  be  the  consequences 
of  so  wrong  and  inconsiderate  a  measure.'* 
Ko  further  opposition  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernment, and,  the  Speaker  putting  the 
•question,  a  loud  cry  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed, with  but  two  negatives,  those  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Toler  (Lord 
Korbury);  the  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  members  were  rising  to  withdraw, 
ivhen  the  Speaker,  wishing  to  be  strictly 
correct,  called  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  torite 
down  his  motion  accurately.  He  accord- 
ingly walked  to  the  table  to  write  it 
down. 

During  this  short  delay  the  Minis- 
terialists and  Opposition  regarded  one 
another  in  silence.  Some  members  who 
had  voted  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not 
wish  the  Government  to  be  finally  defeat- 
etL  They  had  heard  of  the  determination 
of  the  Castle  to  buy  a  majority,  and  that 
at  very  high  prices;  and  these  patriots, 
though  th^  would  not  give  themselves 


away,  desired  to  sell  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, whoi  Mr.  Ponsonby*s  absolute 
resolution  was  put  in  writing  and  the 
Speaker  had  reaa  it  and  put  the  question, 
and  a  loud  cry  of  "  ^ye ''  burst  forth,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue,  of  Louth  County, 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  resolution 
should  finally  pan.  He  said  he  was 
**  adverse  to  the  Union— had  voted  against 
it— but  did  not  wish  to  bind  himself 
for  ever;  possible  drcumstanoes  might 
occur  which  should  render  that  measure 
expedient  for  the  empire^**  Ac.  This  was 
caught  at  by  some  moderate  and  hesitating 
members  of  Parliament— by  some  from 
honesty  and  by  others  from  dishonest 
motives--amongst  others,  by  John  Clau- 
dius Beresford  (of  the  Ridinf-House);  and 
the  motion  was  not  pressea  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, for  fear  of  a  defeat  * 

Tms  created  great  despondency  and 
alarm  amonji|st  the  honest  Anti-Unionists. 
But  for  this  incident  Comwallis  and 
Castlereagh  must  probably  have  resigned ; 
but  now  chagrin  and  disappointment  had 
changed  sides,  and  the  mends  of  the 
Union  who,  a  moment  before,  had  con- 
sidered their  measure  as  nearly  extinguish- 
ed, rose  upon  their  success,  retorted  in 
their  turn,  and  opposed  its  being  with- 
drawn. It  was,  however,  too  tender  a 
eround  for  either  party  to  insist  upon  a 
division;  a  debate  was  equally  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  motion  was  suffered  to 
be  withdrawn.  Sir  Henxy  Cavendish 
keenly  and  sarcastically  remarked  that 
'*  it  was  a  retreat  after  a  victory."  After 
a  day  and  a  night's  debate,  without  inters 
mission,  the  House  adjourned  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  ensuing  mominc. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  £u>use  the  popu- 
lace became  tumultuous,  and  a  violent 
disposition  against  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Union  was  manifest,  not  only 
amongst  the  common  people,  but  amongst 
those  of  a  much  hicner  class,  who  bad 
been  mingling  with  them. 

On  the  Speaker^s  comine  out  of  the 
House  the  horses  were  tiucen  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in  triumph 
through  tiie  streets  by  the  people,  who 
conceived  the  whimsical  idea  of  tackling 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  coach,  and  (as 
a  captive  general  in  a  Roman  triumph) 
forcing  him  to  tug  at  the  chariot  of  nis 
conqueror. 

The  populace  closely  pursued  his  lord- 
ship for  that  extraordinary  purpose;  he 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and  fled, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  a  receding 

*  ThoM  "potslbto  drenmstsnoes*'  did  oocnr,  sad 
very  soon.  fiolhMr.FortMoossndoUierswfaohsd 
Toted  with  Pon^onliy  voted  for  ths  Union  on  its 
pMNf*  ia  the  Bozt  MSiloD. 
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doorway  in  CUoendon  Street  But  the 
people,  who  pursued  him  in  sport,  set  up 
a  loud  laugh  at  him  as  he  stood  terrifiea 
against  the  door.  They  offered  him  no 
personal  violence,  and  returned  in  high 
glee  to  their  more  innocent  amusement  of 
drawing  the  Speaker. 

Formally,  however,  and  for  the  moment, 
the  division  of  that  day  was  a  triumph. 
A  scene  of  joy  and  triumph  appeared 
universal ;  every  countenance  had  a  smiley 
throughout  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
neojile;  men  shook  their  neighbours 
neartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  the  Mmister's 
defeat  was  an  event  of  individual  good 
fortune ;  the  mob  seemed  as  well  disposed 
to  joy  as  mischief  and  that  was  saying 
much  for  a  Dublin  assemblage.  But  a 
view  of  their  enemies,  as  they  came 
skulking  from  behind  the  corridors,  occa- 
sionally roused  them  to  no  very  tranquil 
temperature.  Some  members  had  to  try 
their  speed,  and  others  their  intrepidity. 

Sir  tf  onah  Barrington,  who  looked  on  at 
all  these  proceedings  with  the  eye  rather 
of  a  humourist  than  of  a  statesman,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Bichard  Martin,  unable  to 
get  clear,  turned  on  his  hunters,  and 
Boldly  £iced  a  mob  of  many  thousands 
with  a  small  pocket  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  swore  most  vehemently  that,  if  they 
advanced  six  inches  on  him,  he  would 
immediately  "shoot  every  mothei^a  babe 
of  them  as  dead  as  that  paving  stone" 
(kicking  one).  The  united  spirit  and  fun 
of  his  declaration,  and  his  little  pocket 
pistol  aimed  at  ten  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  so  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  our  Irish  populace  that  all  sjrmptoms 
of  hostility  ceased.  They  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  he  regained  his  home  without 
further  molestation. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  same 
qnestion,  upon  the  reception  of  this  ad- 
dress, Lord  Clare  carried  everything  with 
a  high  hand.  The  same  nandnil  of 
spirited  peers  who  had  voted  against 
union  on  the  former  division  ^ain  opijosed 
it ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  Dr.  Dickson, 
Bishop  of  Down,  and  Marlay,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  were  the  only  two  spiritual 
peers  who  ventured  to  stand  up  against 
the  stem  and  haughty  Chancellor.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  was  Orattan's  uncle, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  an  intimate 
fiiend  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  degraded  assem- 
blage, the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  many  of 
whom  had  bought  their  titles  within  the 
past  few  years  for  money,  or  for  the  Castle 
votes  of  their  borough  members,  and 
others  of  whom  were  promised  a  noble 
price  for  those  boroughs  to  promote  the 
Union,  hiy  helplessly  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Government,  and  the   low-bom  but 


audacious  Chancellor  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  coroneted  slaves. 

Not  much  business  of  great  national 
importance  was  transacted  in  the  re- 
mamder  of  that  session ;  the  Grovemment 
had  resolved  to  employ  all  its  resources 
in  &vour  of  union  during  the  recess. 
The  Loyalist  Claim  Bill,  however,  was 
passed,  under  which  bill  the  country  was 
afterwards  charged  more  than  a  imllion 
sterling  to  compensate  "loyalists"  who 
had  sunered  loes  by  the  insurrection.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  also  a  "  Kebel 
Disqualification  BUI;''  the  title  was  "A 
Bill  for  preventing  Persons  who  have  ever 
taken  the  Oath  of  the  United  Irishmen 
from  voting  for  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament'' On  the  second  reading,  this 
bill  of  disfranchisement  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  supported  vehe- 
mently, of  course,  by  Dr.  Duigenan, 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  and  Mr.  Ogle, 
but  was  defeated. 

A  very  singular  discussion  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  this  session,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  known  as  the 
*  *  flogging  sheriff "  of  xipperary.  It  seems 
that  he  had  been  so  wanton  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  flagellations  that  he 
thought  even  the  "  Indemnity  Act "  not 
sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  a  raging  loyalty, 
and  this  petition  was  to  ask  a  special  in- 
demnity for  himself.  "Many  actions," 
the  petition  said,  "had  been  brought,  and 
many  moro  threatened."  Severed  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Munster  bore 
the  wannest  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  this  monster  in  dealing  with 
rebels.  The  Attorney -General  "bore 
testimony,  from  official  information  as  well 
as  from  local  knowledge,  to  the  very 
spirited  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  cheerfully  accede  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition."  Mr.  Yelverton  then  read 
to  the  House  the  sworn  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  one  case— that  of  Mr.  Wnght^ 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

"  The  action,"  he  said,  "brought  by  Mr. 
Wright  was  for  assault  and  battery.  It 
api)eared  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  teacher 
of  the  French  lanjp^uage,  of  which  he  was 
employed  as  professor  by  two  eminent 
boardmg  schools  at  Clonmel,  and  in  the 
families  of  several  respectable  gentlemen 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

"  Mr  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  received  some  charges  of  a 
seditious  nature  against  him,  and  with  a 
promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of 
conscious  guilt  he  immediately  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fiti^erald,  whom  he  did 
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not  find  at  home,  and  alterwaxda  to  that 
of  another  nugiatrate,  who  wtm  alao  out, 
for  the  parpoee  of  sarrendering  himself 
for  trial  He  went  again  the  same  day, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to  the  hooM 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  being  shown  into 
his  presence,  explained  the  purpose  of  his 
commg,  when  Mr.  Fit^gerala,  drawing  his 
sword,  said,  *  Down  on  your  knees,  yon 
rebellions  sconndrd,  and  receive  yonr 
sentence ! '  In  vain  did  the  poor  man  pro- 
test his  innocence ;  in  vain  md  he  implore 
trial,  on  his  knees.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  sen- 
tenced him  first  to  be  fiogged,  and  then 
shot.  The  unfortunate  man  surrendered 
hia  keys  to  have  his  papers  searched,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  to  suffer  any  pun- 
ishment the  proof  of  guilt  could  justify. 
But  no — this  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald^s  principles  of  jurisdiction;  his 
mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  punish, 
and  afterwards  investigate.  His  answer 
to  the  unfortunate  man  was,  '  What,  you 
Carmelite  rascal!  do  vou  dare  to  speak 
after  sentence  ? '  and  then  struck  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  prison. 

"Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was 
dragged  to  a  ladder  in  Clonmel  Street,  to 
undergo  his  sentence.  He  knelt  down  in 
prayer  with  his  hat  before  his  face.  Mr. 
Fit^;erald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
him  and  trampled  on  it,  seized  the  man 
by  the  hair,  dragged  hixn  to  the  earth, 
kicked  him,  and  cut  him  across  the  fore- 
head with  his  sword,  and  then  had  him 
stripped  naked,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and 
ordered  him  fifty  lashes. 

"Major  Rial,  an  officer  in  the  town, 
came  up  as  the  fifty  lashes  were  com- 
pleted, and  asked  Mr.  F.  the  cause.  Mr. 
F.  handed  the  major  a  note  written  in 
French,  saying  he  did  not  himself  under- 
stand French,  though  he  understood  Irish, 
but  he  (Major  Bifu)  would  find  in  that 
letter  what  would  justify  him  in  flogging 
the  scoundrel  to  death. 

* '  Major  Bial  read  the  letter.  He  found 
it  to  be  a  note  addressed  for  the  victim, 
translated  in  these  words : — 

**  *  Sib, — /  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot 
wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed,  being 
unavoidably  obligedto  attend  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons.    Yours,      Baron  db  Clues.' 

y  ''Notwithstanding  this  translation, 
which  Major  Bial  read  to  Mr.  Fitz^rald, 
he  ordered  fifty  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted, 
and  with  such  peculiar  severity,  that, 
horrid  to  relate,  the  bowels  of  the  bleed- 
ing victim  could  be  perceived  to  be  con- 
vulsed and  working  through  his  wounds ! 
*  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  he  could  not  con- 
tinue the  application  ofhis  cat-o' -nine-tails 
on  that  part  without  cutting  his  way  into 


his  body,  ordered  the  waistband  of  lus 
breeches  to  be  cnt  open*  and  fifty  nsora 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  Hethenleft 
tiie  unfortunate  man  bleedinff  and  soa- 
pended,  while  he  went  to  the  oatmck  to 
demand  a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot 
him  ;  but,  being  refused  by  the  conunaad- 
ing  officer,  he  came  back  and  sought  for  a 
rope  to  hanff  him,  but  could  not  get  ona 
He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cut  down  and 
seat  back  to  prison,  when  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  dark,  small  room,  with  no  other 
furniture  than  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw, 
without  covering,  and  there  he  remained 
six  or  seven  days»  without  medical  as- 
ststanoe!* 

The  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  said; 
"The  petitioner,  whose  exertions  had 
been  productive  of  tha  hujpiest  conse- 
(^uMices,  only  complained  of  thepenecn- 
tions  to  wMch  he  was  exposed  His 
property,  and  what  was  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  an  honourable  man,  hia  dia- 
racter,  was  at  stake."  He  also  censured 
Mr.  Yelverton,  and  said  that  gentleman 
would  have  acted  more  becomingly  by- 
awaiting  in  discreet  patienoe  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  petitioner,  Ac  The 
petition  was  at  length  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, then  to  a  aeeret  committee.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  upon  it; 
but  Mr.  Judkin  Fitzgerald  afterwards  re» 
ceived  a  considerable  pension  "for  his 
active  services  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  "t 

Before  the  adjournment  of  Parliament^ 
the  Anti-Unionists  conceived  they  muht 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  Parliaments >-and  thus 
take  one  main  argument  away  from  the 
Unionists — by  the  simple  measure  of  a 
Begency  Act,  enacting  that  the  B^;ency 
in  Ireland  should  for  ever  be  exercised  by 
the  same  person  who  should  be  Begent  of 
England.    Lord  Castlereagh  oppoMd  the 

*  Mr.  Plowden  reoordB  another  cmo,  abxuwt  pre- 
dJMly  alike,  in  which  Fitzgenld's  rictim  wu  & 
yottng  man  named  Doylo,  a  respectable  tradmman 
of  Garrick.  The  action  was  tried  at  Cloomel 
Smrini;  Asaiiea,  In  1801.  Mr.  Rowden  eaye:  ''The 
pfaintifl,  who  was  a  yomij:  man  of  exoeUent  cha- 
racter and  untainted  loyalty,  was  eoized  In  the 
Rtreet  by  the  defendant,  in  order  to  be  flasAllated. 
In  vain  did  he  protest  his  innocence,  wUch  was 
also  supported  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  He  begged  to  have  Cap- 
tain Jephflon  sent  for,  the  commander  of  the 
yeomanry,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  that  was 
refuiied.  He  offered  to  go  to  instant  ezacuiion  if 
the  least  trace  of  guilt  appeared  aninat  him  on 
inquiry;  that  was  also  reraissd.  BuH  was  offend 
to  any  amount  for  his  appearsaoe.  *  No,'  says  the 
sheriff, '  I  know  by  his  face  that  he  Is  a  traitor^-* 
Carmelite  scoundrsL'  The  plaintiff  was  tied  to  tiia 
whipping-post;  he  reoeiTed  one  hundred  lashea. 
till  his  ribs  appeared.  The  young  manls  innooenoe 
was  afterwards  fnllv  established.  He  applied  to  a 
court  of  law  for  redress;  the  action  was  tried  at 
Glonmel  Assises;  these  facts  fully  proved:  an 
OranM  jury  acquitted  the  defendant** 

t  Flowtlen's  liitL  Rtaiem,  6th  voL 
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measure,  being  nowillixig  to  lose  any  of 
hia  argoments,  and  maintained  that  such 
an  Act  would  not  meet  the  difficulty. 

HiB  loTdship's  opinion  was,  that  it 
would  not  prove  a  remedy  for  the  incon- 
Tenienoe  complained  o£  It  went,  in  his 
mmd,  only  to  a  part  of  the  evil,  namely, 
the  effect—but  left  the  cause  of  the  e^ 
untouched.  Thus  tiie  great  malady  still  re- 
mained, and  the  connection  between  both 
countries  would  in  no  instance  be  better 
secnrad.  Two  Parliaments,  perfectly 
equal  in  point  of  rights,  might  at  any 
future  period  differ  respecting  their  choice 
of  a  regent ;  and,  therefore,  tiie  bill  could 
not  effect  that  unity  of  the  executive  which 
the  measure  pronosed  to  establish. 

Cirenmstancea  as  the  countries  were, 
the  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  of  different  religions, 
mieht  at  some  future  period  lead  to  a 
diiferenoe  of  decision  between  their  Par- 
liaments; and  such  an  occurrence  would 
shake  the  connection,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  empire,  to  its  foundations. 

If  questions  of  comparative  advantage 
between  countries  might  arise,  how  could 
a  Regency  B^  operate  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evil? 

His  lordship  wished  to  be  informed 
how  a  biU,  which  went  to  establish  the 
unity  of  the  regal  powers,  could  identify 
the  necessary  powers  of  a  regent  for  other 
countries?  Might  not  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  one  country  oiffer  so  mate- 
rially from  the  other  that  the  Regency  for 
both  kingdoms  could  not  conveniently  be 
exercised  by  the  same  person?  Or,  did 
not  the  bill  go  to  oblige  the  monarch  to 
appoint  one  and  the  same  regent,  which, 
in  fact,  went  to  restrict  the  regal  autho- 
rity ?  Thus,  either  the  regal  powers  were 
eurtailed,  or  the  Regency  Bill  was  ineffi- 
cient to  remove  the  inconvenience  it  went 
to  remedy.  The  Regent  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  deputy ;  and  could 
a  Regent  in  that  case  appoint  a  Lord- 
lieutensnt?  Could  a  deputy  appoint  a 
deputy?  He  presumed  he  could  not;  and 
should  a  Regent  send  over  a  Lord-lieu- 
tenant to  that  country,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  Council  could  object  to  his 
authority. 

His  lordship  read  part  of  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Fox,  to  show  that  the  adjustment  of 
1782  was  not  considered  as  a  final  one; 
that  it  went  merely  to  ^uiet  the  political 
struggle  which  then  existed ;  and  that  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  give  up 
something  for  that  imperial  purpose. 

His  lordship  ooneluded  by  saying  that 
the  measure  was  inefficient  to  the  purpose 
it  held  forth,  calculated  to  blmd  the 
country,  and  disgrace  the  Legislatora. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
arguments  of  Lord  CasUereagh  have  con- 
siderable  weight,  and  that  uie  onlv  -poB* 
sibility  of  Ireland's  real  and  effective 
indepMidence  lies  in  complete  separation 
from  Engknd.  It  was  on  the  discussion 
of  the  Regency  Bill  that  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Speaker,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
sentiments  with  great  weight  and  ear- 
nestness against  the  project  of  Union, 
contending  that  the  Settlement  of  1782 
was  a  mal  settiement,  and  that  the 
pending  Regency  Bill  would  remove  the 
last  remainmg  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
harmonious  action  between  the  two  in- 
dependent countries.  The  Regency  Bill, 
however,  was  not  acted  upon.  Thal^ 
with  all  other  legislation  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Union,  was  thrown  over  till 
the  next  session,  by  which  time  Lord 
CuEtiereagh  hoped  to  have  his  votes  ready 
to  carry  his  grand  measure.  He  vio- 
lently opposed  the  Regency  BiU,  and  got 
rid  of  it  by  moving  an  adjournment  of  tne 
House,  which  was  carried. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  Lords 
and  Commons  were  also  busy  upon  the 
Union;  and  we  must  now  turn  from 
College  Green  to  Westminster  for  a  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 
1799. 


Union  proposed  in  British  PsrliAmeiii-ppposed 
by  Shendsn— Supported  by  Osnoinf  —  Qreat 
Speech  of  lir.  Fitt-Ireland  to  be  ABSored  of 
EngUBh  Protectlon-Of  EngliBh  Capital-Pro. 
mises  to  the  CathoUos— Mr.  Pitt's  Beaolatlona 
for  Union  ~  Sheridan  —  Dondaa  -^  BeBolutiozui 
Pasaed^In  the  Hooie  of  Lords— Laboun  of 
Comwallis  and  GaBtlereaflh—Gorniption— In- 
timidation—Onslaught  of.  Troopa  in  Dublin— i 
Lord  Comwallis  makec  a  Toni^Lord  Down- 
shire  Disflraoed— Handooolc  of  Athlone— His 
Song  and  Fsiinode—Oppositioa  Inorganio-^-The 
Orangemen— The  Cathoilca— Arts  to  delade  them 
—Dublin  OathoUcs  against  Union— O'Connell— 
System  of  Terror— County  Meeting  dispersed  by 
O^oops— Caatlereagh's  Announcement  of  **  Com* 


On  the  same  day  (January  22,  1799)  on 
which  the  Union  was  proposed  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  same  business  was  broudit 
before  both  Houses  in  England.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  so  confident  of  his  power  to 
cany  that  measure,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Iririi  Senate  upon  it; 
but  presuming  on  his  stren^h  in  the 
Irish,  as  much  as  in  the  British  Houses 
of  Pariiament,  he  opened  his  plan  of 
operations  in  both  on  the  same  day. 
Accordingly,  on  the   22d   of  January, 
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1799,  a  messaffo  from  the  Sovereign  waa 
delivered  to  toe  British  Peers  by  Lord 
GranviUe,  recommending  an  Union  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the 
unremitting  indnstry  with  which  our 
enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
this  kingcfom  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 

Sirticular  attention  of  Parliaments  And 
is  Majesty  recommends  it  to  this 
House  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  counteracting  and  imally  defeat- 
ing this  desiffu ;  and  he  trusts  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  recently  occurred  (joined  to  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  affection  and  com- 
mon interests)  will  dispose  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in 
the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most 
expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment  as  may  best  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection." 

The  same  day  a  similar  message  was 
presented  to  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  who  moved  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  morrow.  Bich- 
ard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  though  a  member 
for  an  English  borough,  did  not  forget 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  imme- 
diately rose ;  and  while  he  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  general  sentiments 
which  the  message  conveyed,  he  thoueht 
it  but  fair  thus  to  give  early  notice  that 
he  viewed  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
question  at  that  time  as  a  measure  replete 
with  so  much  mischief,  that  he  held  it 
his  duty  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  said  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  guess  on  what  grounds  the  honourable 

fentleman  would  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
louse.  They  ought  not  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  important  mea- 
sure which  His  Maiesty,  m)m  his  pa- 
ternal regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  h^  thought  proper  to  reconunend 
to  their  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  the  House  that  his  intention 
was  only  to  propose  an  address  to  His 
Majest}[  on  the  next  day;  and  then,  after 
a  sufficient  interval  (about  ten  days),  to 
proceed  to  the  further  discussion  of  the 
subject 

When  the  address,  acoordinsly,  was 
proposed  the  next  day,  Mr.  Sheridan  made 
a  long  and  able  speech  against  the  whole 
project  "  He  thought  it  incumbent,"  he 
said,  **upon  Ministers  to  offer  some  ex- 
planations with  regard  to  the  failure  of 
the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the 
countries,  which  had  been  generally 
deemed  final.    There  waa  the  stronger 


reason  to  expect  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, when  the  declaration  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1782*  was  recollectedL 
The  British  Le^ature  having  Mquiesoed 
in  this  declaration,  no  other  baaia  of  con- 
nection ought  to  be  adopted.** 

He  then  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  at- 
tempting to  consummate  this  union  by 
intimidation  and  corruption.  He  con- 
tended that  the  adjustment  proposed 
would  only  unite  two  wretched  bodies — 
that  the  minds  would  still  be  distinct, 
and  that  eventually  it  might  load  to 
separation. 

"  Let  no  suspicion,"  he  continued,  "  be 
entertained  that  we  gained  our  object 
by  intimidation  or  cormptioiL  Let  our 
Union  be  an  xmion  of  smection  and  at- 
tachment, of  plain -dealing  and  iree-wilL 
Let  it  be  an  union  of  mind  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  of  interest  and  power.  Let  it 
not  resemble  those  Irish  marriages  which, 
commenced  in  fraud  and  were  consum- 
mated by  force.  Let  us  not  commit  a 
brutal  rape  on  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, when,  by  tenderness  of  behaviour, 
we  may  have  her  the  willing  partner  of 
our  fate.  The  state  of  Ireland  did  not 
admit  such  a  marriage.  Her  bans  ought 
not  to  be  published  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
inen.  She  was  not  qualified  for  hymeneal 
rites,  when  the  grave  and  the  prison  held 
so  large  a  share  of  her  population." 

Sheridan  was  answered  by  George 
Canning,  who  spoke  earnestly  in  £svour 
of  an  Union.  Canning  is  sometimes 
claimed  as  an  Irishman ;  but  he  was 
bom  in  London,  and  never  in  all  his  life 
allowed  the  claim,  no  more  than  Swift, 
who  said  it  was  too  hard  if  he  was  to  be 
considered  an  Irishman,  although  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  "  dropped^*  in  that 
island.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Canning  never 
in  his  whole  career  showed  the  suffhtest 
Irish  feeling ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
viewed  the  question  wholly  as  an  English- 
man, as  he  was.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
his  speech  :— 

'*It  had  been  said  that  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years  we  had  oppmsed 

*  **  We  beg  leaye  to  represent  to  HIa  Uaiesty  that 
the  RubJectB  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a  free  Con- 
stitution; that  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Ireland  is 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Oreat  Bri- 
taiti«  on  which  connection  the  happiness  of  botii 
nations  essentially  depends:  but  that  the  kinvdou 
of  Ireland  is  a  disUnet  dominion,  haring  a  I^rlia- 
ment  of  her  own,  the  sole  LegisUture  thereof; 
that  there  is  no  power  whatsoever  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bind  this  nation,  except  tbe  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  Upon  whidi  ex- 
olnsive  right  of  leglslaUon  we  oonsiv.er  the  verr 
essence  of  our  liberties  to  depend-a  right  whjt-a 
we  claim  as  the  birthright  of  tlie  people  of  Ireland, 
and  which  we  are  determlneH,  in  everr  aita&tMiD 
of  lile^  to  assert  and  maJntain.*' 
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Ireland;  but  for  the  last  twenty  yean 
the  oondnct  of  England  had  been  a  aeries 
of  coneesnons.  The  Irish  wanted  an  oc- 
tennial Parliament ;  it  was  granted.  They 
wished  for  an  independent  LegislatnTe ; 
they  had  their  wish.  They  desired  a  free 
trade ;  it  was  given  to  them.  A  very 
large  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
air^  a  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  Penal 
Code,  whicn  they  deemed  oppressive;  the 
repeal  was  granted.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  spoken  as  if  nothing  had 
been  done  for  Ireland  but  what  she  ex- 
torted, and  what  she  had  a  right  to 
demand.  He  seemed  to  think  that  past 
favours  were  no  proofs  of  kindness.  It 
was  undoubtedly  ezjiedient  that  these 
advantages  should  be  given  to  Ireland, 
because  her  prosperity  was  the  prosperity 
of  England ;  but  thfy  tctre  not  prhilef/ea 
to/uch  she  could  claim  as  mailers  of  right," 

It  was  on  the  3l8t,  after  the  messace 
had  been  again  read,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made 
his  great  speech,  fully  developing  the 
view  which  the  British  Ministry  desired 
to  be  received  on  the  question  of  Union. 
In  justice  to  the  Unionists,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  an  abstract  of  what  this  able 
statesman  urged  on  his  own  part: — 

**The  nature  of  the  existing  connec- 
tioQ,"  he  said,  **  evidently  did  not  afford 
that  degree  of  security  which,  even  in 
times  less  dangerous  and  less  critical, 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  empire  to 
avail  itself  of  its  strength  and  resources. 

'<The  Settlement  of  1782,  far  from  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  final  adjustment, 
was  one  that  left  the  cennection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  exposed  to  all 
the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  effects 
of  accident.  That  settlement  consisted 
in  the  demolition  of  the  system  which 
before  held  the  two  countries  together — 
a  system  unworthy  of  tbe  liberality  of 
Great  Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  But  to  call  that  a 
system  in  itself— to  call  that  a  glorious 
fabric  of  human  wisdom,  which  was  no 
more  than  the  mere  demolition  of  another 
system— was  a  perversion  of  terms.'* 

Mr.  Pitt  then  quoted  the  Parliamentary 
journals,  to  prove  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Declaratory  Act  was  not  considered  by  the 
Minister  of  the  day  as  precluding  endea- 
vours for  the  formation  of  an  ulterior 
settlement  between  tbe  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  good  enough  to  add,  that 
Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common 
interest  in  the  safety  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
interest  was  never  so  obvious  and  urgent 
as  when  the  common  enemy  made  her 
attack  upon  Britain  through  the  medium 
of  Ireland,  and  when  the  attack  upon 
Ireland  tended  to  deprive  her  of  her  con- 


nection with  Britain,  and  to  substitute  in 
lieu  of  it  the  new  government  of  the 
French  Republic.  When  that  danger 
threatened  Ireland,  the  purse  of  Great 
Britain  was  opened  for  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land, as  for  the  necessities  of  England. 

To  those  who  know  how  Ireland  has 
been  drained  of  her  wealth  and  crushed 
in  her  industry  since  the  Union,  and  by 
the  Union,  the  following  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  will  seem  strange : — 

"Among  tbe  great  and  known  defects 
of  Ireland,  one  of  the  niost  prominent 
features  was  its  want  of  industry  and  of 
capital.  How  were  those  wants  to  bo 
supplied  but  by  blending  more  closely 
with  Ireland  the  industry  and  capital  of 
Great  Britain?" 

The  Minister  enlarged  very  much  ujion 
the  benefit  which  Ireland  would  derive 
from  the  certainty  of  being  defended  by 
England  against  foreign  enemies,  and 
upon  her  inability  to  protect  herself  Of 
course,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  fact 
(which  he  well  knew)  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics,  knew  of  no  other 
foreign  enemy  than  England;  that  in 
resisting  French  invasions  of  Ireland, 
England  was  defending  not  Ireland  but 
herself ;  and  that  in  capturing  Frenchmen 
at  Bollinamuck,  or  m  Lough  Swilly, 
the  English  forces  were  not  capturing 
Ireland's  enemies  but  Ireland's  mends. 
He  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  great 
advanta|;es  which  the  lesser  country 
would  draw  from  her  union  with  the 
greater;  the  protection  which  she  would 
secure  to  herself  in  the  hour  of  danger; 
the  most  effectual  means  of  increas- 
ing her  commerce  and  improving  her 
agriculture;  the  command  of  English 
capital ;  the  infusion  of  English  manners 
and  English  industry;  necessarily  tend- 
ing to  meliorate  her  condition,  to  accebn-ate 
tbe  progress  of  internal  civilization,  and 
to  terminate  those  feuds  and  dissensions 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  which 
she  did  not  possess  within  herself  tbe 
power  either  to  control  or  to  extinguish. 
She  would  see  the  avenue  to  honours,  to 
distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those 
whose  abilities  and  talents  enabled  them 
to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable 
ambition. 

He  did  not  forset  to  make  his  bid  for 
the  Catholics ;  and  without  giving  in  this 
speech  any  distinct  pMgB  of  emancipa- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he 
intimated  very  clearly  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  measure 
would  be  removed  by  the  Union.  "  No 
man  could  say,"  he  remarked,  "that^  in 
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the  present  state  of  things,  and  while 
Ireli^d  remained  a  separate  kingdom, 
fall  concessions  could  be  made  to  the 
Catholics,  without  endangering  the  State, 
and  shaking  the  Constitution  of  Ireland 
to  its  centre.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
fluch  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  admit  them  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  those  of  the 
establisned  religion,  and  when  the  temper 
of  the  times  should  be  fovonrable  to  such 
a  measure,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
question  might  be  agitated  in  an  United 
Imperial  Parliament  with  much  greater 
safety  than  it  could  be  in  a  separate 
Legislature." 

The  minister  dwelt  much  upon  the 
weakness  of  Ireland,  which  was  not,  he 
aaid,  able  to  protect  herself— he  had  not 
aaid  so  in  the  days  of  the  volunteers; 
upon  the  confusions  and  atrocities  which 
prevailed  at  that  moment  throughout  the 
country — but  he  did  not  say  that  it  was 
he  who  had  ordered  and  organized  those 
horrors;  upon  '*the  hostile  division  of 
fleets  in  Ireland,  and  the  animosities 
between  ancient  settiers  and  original 
inhabitants" — but  without  saving  that 
English  policy  had  created  and  perpetu- 
ated those  evils;  upon  the  ''ignorance 
«nd  want  of  civilization  which,''  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  "marked  that  country 
more  than  any  in  Europe  ** — bat  he  for- 
got to  say  that  for  a  century  it  had  been 
«  penal  offence  for  any  Catholic  to  go  to 
flchool,  or  to  teach  a  school  For  all  this, 
he  insisted  there  was  no  cure  but  in  the 
formation  of  a  general  Imperial  Legis- 
lature, free  alike  from  terror  and  from 
resentment)  removed  from  the  danger  and 
Agitation,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices, 
■and  uninflamed  by  the  passions,  of  that 
distracted  country. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  admitted,  might  suffer 
somewhat  "by  the  absence  of  the  chief 
nobUity  and  gentry  who  would  flock  to 
the  imperial  metropolis;"  but  thij  dis- 
advantage would  be  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  system  in  other  respects.  And  as  to 
the  idea  that  the  project  of  union  with 
England  meant  subjecting  Ireland  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  Mr.  Pitt  met  that  with  a 
quotation  from  Virgil  — 

" N©c  Tettcria  Italos  parere  jabebo, 

Nee  nova  regna  peto :  paribus  ae  legibuB  ambo» 
Inylctn  gontes  astema  m  faadera  mittant" 

All  this  looks  to-day  like  cruel  and 
•deadly  iron^.  It  was  with  the  most 
severe  gravity,  however,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
-enumerated  all  the  great  blessinn  which 
would  flow  from  the  Union  to  Ireland. 
If  England  was  to  benefit  by  it,  he  did 


not  seem  to  be  awmre  of  that  dicamstsiioe^ 
did  not  think  of  it  apparently  at  all, — so 
nrach  absorbed  was  ne  by  the  goneious 
thought  of  binding  up  the  bleeding  wounds 
of  Inland,  and  whispering  peace  to  her 
distracted  spirit.  He  ended  by  moving 
his  eight  resolutions,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  proposed  Union.  As  l^ese  pre- 
liminary resolutions  were  greatly  enlamd 
in  the  subsequent  "Articles*'  and  "Act 
of  Union,"  they  need  not  be  here  given 
at  length.  They  were  to  the  efieot  that 
it  was  fit  to  propose  an  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdaod. 
Thj^  the  succession  to  the  Crown  riionld 
remain  settled  as  it  was.  Thatthe  United 
Kincdom  should  be  represented  in  one 
Parliament,  in  proportions  afterwards  to 
be  aoreed  upon.  That  the  two  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  pre- 
served. That  the  people  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  stand  cm  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  no 
duties  should  be  imposed  on  export  or 
import  between  the  two  islands.  That 
the  charge  for  the  debts  of  the  two  king- 
doms should  be  separately  defrayed;  the 
proportions  of  future  expenses  to  be  set- 
tlea  by  the  two  Parliaments  previous  to 
the  Union.  That  all  laws  and  courts 
should  remain  as  they  were  then  estab- 
lished, subject  to  future  modifications  by 
the  United  Parliament  Mr.  Sheridan 
opposed  these  resolutions  from  first  to 
last. 

"  If  the  condition  of  Ireland,"  he  said, 
"were  really  as  deplorable  as  it  was 
stated  to  bie,  the  House  ought  to  be 
informed  frYxn  what  misconoeptioDs  such 
evils  had  arisen,  amidst  the  advantages 
which  God  and  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  It  might  be  condoded,  indeed, 
that  her  poverty  was  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  narrow,  unwise  policy  of  Britain, 
a  policy  which,  he  was  glad  to  find,  the 
Mmister  now  disapproved.  Her  weak- 
ness, perhaps,  was  not  so  ^reat  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  was 
ungenerous  to  insult  her.  Such  an  insult 
would  not  have  been  offered  to  her  while 
her  volunteers  were  in  arms." 

In  the  course  of  the  several  debates 
which  took  place,  Sheridan  was  supported 
by  several  eminent  members  of  the  House ; 
by  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey),  by 
General  Fitzpatrick  (who  had  been  Iri^ 
Secretary  under  Lord  Portland),  Mr. 
Tiemey,  the  Honourable  Mr.  St.  John, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others;  most  of  whom 
opposed  the  measure  on  account  of  ^e 
time  being  improper  for  its  discussion. 
Of  those  who  supported  it  may  be  named 
Sir  John  Mitford,  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr. 
Dudley  Byder;  Mr.  Secretary  Dondas^ 
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afierwarda  Lord  Melville  (a  Sootebman), 
spoke  warmly  for  the  Union,  and  in  hia 
speech  took  occasion  to  tbrerv  oat  a^fain 
the  bait  which  was  to  catch  the  Cathohcs ; 
and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, his  words  were  supposed  to  have 
weight.  He  said,  "that,  after  union, 
the  Protestants  would  lay  aside  their 
jealousies  and  distrust,  being  certain  that 
against  any  attempt  to  endanger  their 
]&ablishment  the  whole  strength  of  the 
united  Ledslature would  be  exerted;  and, 
on  the  ouer  hand,  the  Catholics  would 
expect  that  their  cause  would  be  candidly 
and  impartially  considered  by  a  general 
Parliament,  the  great  body  of  which 
would  be  relieved  n-om  the  ai)prehension8 
and  animosities  interwoven  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  Legislature." 

Mr.  Dundas  further  vaunted  the  ex- 
cellent efifects  which,  he  said,  had  followed 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and 
referred  to  a  letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
Northern  Parliament,  predicting  the  vari- 
ous blessings,  with  respect  to  religion, 
liberty,  and  proper^,  which  would  result 
from  the  scheme  of  incorporation;  and, 
he  said,  that  not  one  s^Uable  of  her  pre- 
dictions had  failed. 

It  is  observable  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  debates  in  the  English 
Parliament,  not  one  of  the  advocates  of 
union  ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  the 
interest  or  honour  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  for  Ireland  they  were  all  concerned. 
At  length,  on  the  12tk  of  February,  came 
the  division  on  bringing  up  the  report 
The  ayes  were  120;  ftays,  16.  This  was 
followed  by  a  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  House  of 
Peers  ordered  a  month's  interval  before 
entering  upon  the  discussion  in  their 
House. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  British  House  of  Peers 
by  Lord  Grenville.  He  went  through  all 
the  common  arguments  for  the  Union,  and 
repeated  the  usual  carefully  calculated 
phrases  intended  to  win  the  Irish  Cathohcs, 
without  any  distinct  ministerial  pledge  for 
emancipation.    He  said : — 

"  The  good  consequence  of  union  would 
quickly  appear,  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, the  prevalence  of  order,  the  in- 
crease of  indnstiy  and  wealth,  and  the 
improvement  of  moral  habits.  The  Hi- 
bernian Protestants  would  feel  themselves 
secure  under  the  jprotection  of  a  Pro- 
testant Imperial  Parliament;  and  the 
anxiety  of  tne  Catholics  would  be  allajred 
by  the  hope  of  a  more  candid  examination 
of  their  claims  from  a  Parliament  not 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  a  local 
Legislature.' 


The  Union  was  opposed  by  Earl  Fits* 
William,  advocated  by  the  Marouis  of 
Townshend,  Lord  Cliuon,  Lord  Minto, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  many  othenL 
Lord  Moira  opposed  it.  Lord  Camden 
(the  rebellion  Viceroy)  supported  it.  This 
nobleman  took  occasion  to  enter  on  a 
defence  of  his  own  administration  in  Ire- 
land, which  seemed  indeed  to  need  de- 
fence. He  denied  that  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  productive  of  disotder  or 
disaffection,  and  affirmed  that  the  rigor- 
ous proceedings  of  the  Qoverzmient  were 
rendered  necessary  by  that  seditious 
spirit  which  existed  independently  of  the 
Catholic  question.  He  declared  that  all 
the  severities  imputed  to  his  administra- 
tion were  preceded  by  acts  of  outrage,  of 
insurrection,  or  of  rebellion.  He  allowed 
that  his  conduct,  in  adopting  active  and 
vigorous  measures,  and  apprehending  soma 
of  the  leaders,  did  accelerate  the  rebellion  ; 
but,  as  the  same  steps  facilitated  its  sup- 
pression, he  did  not  think  that  he  could 
justly  be  blamed. 

^  Lord  Minto  advised  the  insertion  of  a 
distinct  clause  in  the  Articles  or  Act  of 
Union,  providing  for  the  "just  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Irish ;"  but  he  did  not  insist 
on  this,  and  Ministers  took  care  that  no 
such  clause  should  be  inserted.  Their 
policy  at  that  moment,  with  regard  to 
Catholics,  was  only  to  whisper  hopes  and 
private  promises  into  the  ear  of  bishops 
and  peers  of  that  persuasion,  as  will  be  * 
seen  more  fully  hereafter.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  debate  the  address  was  finally 
adopted,  embracina;  Mr.  Pitt's  proposals; 
and  so  the  matter  rested  until  the  next 
session. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1799  was  a 
busy  time  for  Lord  Comwallis,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Under- 
Secretary  Cooke.  They  were  all  ex- 
cessively mortified  at  the  tem{>orary 
failure  of  this  measure ;  but  if  certain  too 
credulous  and  senerous  Irishmen  fondly 
imagined  that  toe  danger  was  over,  they 
were  signally  mistaken.  Neither  Clare 
nor  Castlereagh  was  the  man  to  be  so 
easily  discouraged  at  a  crisis  on  which 
their  own  future  political  honours  and 
existence  dependea.  They  had  it  in 
command  from  London  to  carry  the  Union 
through.  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  private  dispatch 
to  Lord  Comwalhs,  desired  that  the 
measure  should  not  be  pressed  unless  he 
could  be  certain  of  a  majority  of  fifty;*' 
and  his  lordship  knew  what  that  meant, 
coming  from  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Comwallis 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  willing  a^t 
in  the  system  of  corruption  and  intimida- 

*  '*TUb  original  dispatch  I  aair  and  read.' 
J.  BarrinifUm. 
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tion  now  to  be  inangnnted  on  a  ffnuider 
■Okie  than  ever  before;  and,  indeed,  to 
an  extent  never  witnened,  either  before 
or  since,  in  any  country  of  the  globe. 
And  never  had  a  government  two  more 
eflSdent  officers  for  snch  a  purpose  than 
Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Secretary.  The  Chancellor,  in 
fact,  was  too  violent  and  arro^t  to  be 
politic.  He  called  that  a  pusillanimous 
•^  idea;  and  could  have  been  well  content 
for  his  i>art  to  carry  the  Union  with  a 
majori^  of  one,  and  then  dragoon  the 
island  into  submission.  In  his  rage  at 
the  first  check  in  Parliament,  and  at  the 
■omewhat  tumultuous  rejoicincs  of  the 
Dublin  mob  (who,  however,  nurt  no- 
body), he  hastily  had  the  Privy  Council 
called  together,  and  urgnd  the  necessity 
of  making  what  in  Ireland  is  called  a 
salutary  example.  Accordingly,  about 
nine  at  night,  a  party  of  the  military 
stationed  in  the  old  Custom  House,  near 
Essex  Bridge,  silently  sallied  out,  with 
trailed  arms,  without  any  civil  magistrate, 
and  only  a  sergeant  to  oommand  them ; 
arriving  at  Capel  Street,  the  populace 
were  in  the  act  of  violently  huzzaing  for 
their  friends,  and,  of  course,  with  equal 
vehemence  execrating  their  enemies ;  out 
no  Riot  Act  was  read,  no  magistrate 
appeared,  and  no  disturbance  or  tumult 
existed  to  warrant  militaiy  interfer- 
ence. 

The  soldiers,  however,  havins  taken  a 
position  a  short  way  down  the  street, 
without  being  in  any  way  assailed,  fired 
a  volley  of  buls  amongst  the  peopl&  Of 
course,  a  few  were  killed  and  some 
wounded;  amongst  the  former  were  a 
woman  and  a  boy.  A  man  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  F.  Hamilton,  the  King's 
Proctor  ot  the  Admiralty,  who,  as  a  mere 
spectator,  was  viewing  the  illumination. 
This  is  onl^  mentioned  to  evince  the 
violent  spint  which  guided  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  that  day,  and  the  tyrannic  means 
which  were  employed  to  terrify  the 
people  from  testiiying  their  joy  at  their 
deliverance,  as  they  fancied,  from  the 
proposed  annexation.* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  knew  a 
better  way  of  going  to  work.  The  session 
had  scarcely  closed  when  his  lordship 
recommenced  his  warfare  against  his 
country.  The  treasury  was  in  nis  hands, 
patronage  in  his  note-book,  and  all  the 
influence  which  the  scourge  or  the  pardon, 
reward  or  punishment,  could  possibly 
produce  on  the  trembling  rebels,  was 
openly  resorted  to.  Lord  Comwallis 
determined  to  put  Irish  honesty  to  the 
test,  and  set  out  upon  an  experimental 
*  Sir  J.  Barrfngton. 


tour  through  those  parts  of  the  countiy 
where  Uie  nobilitjr  and  gentry  were  most 
likdy  to  entertain  him.  He  artfully 
selected  those  places  where  he  could  best 
make  his  way  with  corporations  at  public 
dinners,  and  with  the  aristocracy,  country 
gentlemen,  and  fucmen,  by  visiting  their 
mansions  and  cottages.  Ireland  was  thus 
canvassed,  and  every  jail  was  converted 
to  a  hustings,  at  which  prisoners  of  vari- 
ous grades  of  crime  were  aaked  to  si^ 
petitions  for  the  Union,  by  the  promise 
of  pardon.*  Lord  CasUereagh's  ulterior 
efforts  were  extensive  and  indefatigable; 
his  spirit  revived,  and  every  hour  gaiued 
ground  on  his  opponents.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
were  too  open  to  be  strong,  and  too  mixed 
to  be  unammous.  The  extraordinary  fate 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby*s  declaration  of  rights, 
and  the  debate  on  a  similar  motion  by 
Lord  Cony,  which  so  shortly  afterwards 
met  a  more  serious  negative,  proved  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  ana  identified 
the  persons  through  whom  that  truth  was 
to  be  afterwards  exemplified. 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Anti- 
Unionists  that  Government  was  recruit- 
ing and  marshalling  its  forces  to  carry  its 
measure  with  a  high  liand  in  the  next 
session;  and  that  they  also  must  do 
somewhat  on  their  side  to  maintain  the 
high  national  spirit  in  resistance  to  the 
hated  measure.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and 
William  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  member  for 
the  County  of  Kilkenny,  sent  circular 
letters  to  the  Irish  gentry  and\'eomanry, 
to  the  following  effect  They  were 
authorized,  they  said,  by  a  number  of 
gentleman  of  both  houses  of  Parliament — 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  representatives 
of  counties — to  intimate  their  opinion 
that  petitions  to  Parliament,  declaring 
the  real  sense  of  the  freeholders  on  the 
subject  of  a  Legislative  Union,  would  at 
that  time  be  highly  expedient 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  government  of  his 
county,  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Down- 
shire regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
Privy  Coimcillors.t  All  the  resources  of 
Government,  either  for  reward  or  punish* 
ment,  were  to  be  used,  and  that  without 
reserve.  The  management  of  Mr.  Hand- 
cock,  member  for  AUilone,  is  an  example 
of  the  system  of  treatment  opposite  to 
that  pursued  towards  Lord  Downshire. 
Immeoiately  after  the  close  of  the  session 

*  This  fact^  th  t  felons  In  the  jaQs  were  thna  in- 
daced  to  sign  Union  petitions,  wm  mentioned  in 
ParliunenUiry  debate,  and  not  oontradieted.— iSir 
J.  Barrutqton. 

t  Piowden. 
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of  1799  a  public  dinner  of  the  patriotic 
xnemben  was  had  in  Dnbliii,  to  com- 
memorate the  rescue  of  their  country 
from  so  imminent  a  danser.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  members  orParliament  sat 
down  to  that  splendid  and  triumphant 
entertainment. 

Never  was  a  more  cordial,  happ^  assei 
blage  of  men  of  rank,  consideration,  and 
proven  integrity  collected  in  one  chamber, 
than  upon  that  remarkable  occasion. 
Every  man*s  tried  and  avowed  principles 
were  supposed  to  be  untaintable,  and 
pledged  to  his  own  honour  and  his  coun- 
try's safety;  and,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
Handcock,  member  for  Atnlone,  appeared 
to  be  conspicuous.  He  spoke  strongly, 
save  numerous  Anti-Union  toasts,  vowed 
nis  eternal  hostility  to  so  infamous  a 
measure,  pledged  himself  to  God  and  man 
to  resist  it  to  the  utmost,  and,  to  finish 
and  record  his  sentiments,  he  had  composed 
an  Anti-Union  song  of  many  stanzas, 
which  be  sung  himself  with  a  general 
chorus.  In  short,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
party.  Lord  Castlereagh  marked  him  as 
a  man  to  be  won  upon  any  terms.  Before 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  next  session, 
Mr.  Handcock  was  composing  and  singing 
Ujuon  songs.  He  received  a  large  bribe 
in  money.  *'  But,'*  says  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington,  "still  he  held  out  until  title 
was  added  to  the  bribe;  his  own  con- 
science was  not  strong  euouffh  to  resist 
the  chaise ;  the  vanity  of  his  family  lusted 
for  nobility.  He  wavered,  but  he  yielded ; 
bis  vows,  his  declaration,  his  song,  all 
vanished  before  vanity,  and  the  year  1800 
saw  Mr.  Handcock,  of  Athlone,  Lord 
Castlemaiue."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  be  voted  for  the  Union. 

The  very  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
Opposition  which  luul  rejected  the  Union 
in  the  last  session  gave  Lord  Castlereaffh 
great  facilities  in  creaking  it  down.  In 
that  fortuitous  concourse  of  members  were 
to  be  found  old  reformers  and  those  who 
had  always  opposed  reform.  Catholic 
Emancipators  as  well  as  the  moet  violent 
and  bitter  of  the  Orangemen.  Indeed, 
the  most  fatal  cause  of  division  amon|;Bt 
them  was  their  radical  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Those  who  had 
determined  to  support  the  Catholic  cause, 
as  the  surest  moide  of  preventing  any 
future  attempts  to  attain  an  union,  were 
obliged  to  dissemble  their  intentions  of 
proposing  emancipation,  lest  they  should 
diszust  tne  ascendancy  party  who  acted 
wiUi  them  solely  against  the  Union. 
Those  who  were  enemies  to  Catholic 
relaxation  were  also  obliged  to  conceal 
their  wishes,  lest  their  determination  to 
resist  that  measure  should  disgust  the 


advocates  of  emancipation,  who  had  united 
with  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  talent  of  Parliament  principally 
existed  amongst  the  members  who  had 
formed  the  general  opposition  to  the 
Union.  Some  habitual  friends  of  admin- 
istration, therefore,  who  had  on  this 
siuffle  question  seceded  ^m  the  Court, 
ana  who  wished  to  resume  their  old  habits 
on  the  Union  beinff  disposed  of^  obviously 
felt  a  portion  of  narrow  jealonsy  at 
being  lea  by  those  they  had  been  accus- 
tom^ to  oppt>ae,  and  reluctantly  joined 
in  any  UbercU  opposition  to  a  Court 
which  theyhad  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting. They  desired  to  vote  against 
the  Union  in  the  abstract,  but  to  commit 
themselves  no  further  against  the  Minis- 
ter. Many,  upon  this  temporizing  and 
ineffective  principle,  cautiously  avoided 
any  discussion  save  upon  the  direct  pro- 
position; and  this  was  remarkable,  and 
felt  to  be  ruinous  in  the  succeeding  session. 

In  the  meetings  and  discussions  which 
took  place  during  that  anxious  interval 
between  the  two  sessions  and  in  the  first 
days  of  the  new  one,  the  Orange  body 
held  aloof  from  the  question  €u  Orange- 
men ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
session  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by 
the  ''Grand  Master*'  and  *' Grand  Sec- 
retary,*'  and  dated  "  Grand  Orange 
Lo4ge,*'  exhorting  Orangemen  "to  avoid, 
as  injurious  to  uie  institution,  all  con- 
troversy upon  subjects  not  connected 
with  their  principles.  '*  There  is  no  doubt^ 
however,  tnat  most  of  the  Orangemen 
were  for  the  Union,  and  both  the  Grand 
Master  and  Grand  Secretary,  beinp  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  voted  for  it  in  1800. 

To  the  countless  petitions  which  were 
poured  in,  almost  aU  against  the  Union, 
were  signed  the  names  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  indiscriminately;  but  the 
Catholic  Bishops  certainly  used  their  in- 
fluence, in  many  cases,  to  dissuade  the 
people  of  their  flocks  from  coining  forward 
agamst  the  measura.  **It  may  indeed 
h«  said  with  truth,**  says  Mr.  Plowden, 
"that  a  vezy  ^preat  preponderancy  in 
favour  of  the  Umon  existed  in  the  Catho- 
lic body,  particularly  in  their  nobility, 
gentry,  and  dei^gy.**  The  same  authority 
accounts  for  this  by  "  the  severities  and 
indienities  practised  upon  them  after  the 
rebdlion  by  many  of  the  Orange  party, 
and  the  offensive  affected  confusion  m  the 
use  of  ibe  termspapistand  rebel,  producing 
fresh  soreness  in  the  minds  of  many.**  But 
this  is  not  a  satisfiictory  account  of  the 
indifferent  or  hostile  position  assumed  at 
that  time  of  peril  by  many  leading  Cath- 
olics towards  the  Legislature  of  their  coun- 
try. Ifthey  did  see  some  Oraagemensitting 
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upon  the  Oppontion  benehea,  thejr  also 
saw  there  au  their  own  old  and  tried 
iiieudfl  and  advocates ;  and  their  attitade 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improssion 
produced  by  the  underhand  half-promises 
made  by  people  oounectod  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Sir  Jonah  fiarrington  says: — 

"The  Viceroy  knew  mankind  too  well 
to  dismiss  the  Catholics  without  a  com- 
fortable conviction  of  their  certain  eman 
cination;  he  tamed  to  them  the  honest 
eiae  of  his  countenance ;  the  priests  bowed 
before  the  soldierly  condescensions  of  a 
starred  veteran.  The  titular  archbishop 
was  led  to  believe  he  would  instautly 
become  a  real  prelate,  and  before  the 
negotiation  concluded,  Dr.  Troy  was  con- 
secrated a  decided  Unionist^  and  was 
directed  to  send  pastoral  letters  to  his 
eolleagues  to  promote  if 

Sir  Jonah  tells  us,  further,  that  "some 
of  the  persons,  assuming  to  themselves 
the  title  of  CaikoUc  leaders,  sought  an 
audience  in  order  to  inquire  from  Marquis 
Comwallis,  'What  would  be  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Catholics  if  an  union  should 
happen  to  be  effected  in  Ireland?' 

"Mr.  Bellew  (brother  to  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew),  Mr.  Lynch,  and  some  others,  had 
several  audiences  with  the  Viceroy;  the 
Catholic  Bishops  were  generally  deceived 
into  the  nK>st  disgustmg  subservience; 
rewards  were  not  withhdd;  Mr.  Bellew 
was  to  be  appointed  a  County  Judge,  but 
that  being  found  impracticable,  he  ^ot  a 
secret  pension,  which  he  has  now  ei^oyed 
lor  thirty-two  years." 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  main  motive  of 
the  anti-national  conduct  of  leading  Cath- 
olics is  to  be  souj^ht  in  those  tmiform 
declarations  of  Mimsters,  both  in  Eneland 
and  in  Ireland,  that  the  Union,  and  the 
Union  alone,  would  remove  all  impedi- 
ments to  a  fair  settlement  of  the  demands 
of  the  Catholics. 

There  were,  however,  some  Catholics 
not  to  be  BO  easily  deluded.  The  trading 
and  commercial  class  of  Catholics  in 
Dublin  was  vehemently  opposed  to  union ; 
and,  immediately  before  the  opening  of 
the  session,  a  meeting  of  these  people  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange  to  deliver 
their  opinions  upon  it  It  was  proposed 
to  prevent  this  meeting  from  assembline 
by  military  force — such  was  always  Lord 
Clare's  tirst  thought ;  but  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Moore  in  the  chair. 

No  less  a  person  than  Daniel  O^ConneU, 
then  a  rising  young  barrister,  took  the 
leading  part  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  with  wluit  |)atriotic 
earnestness  he  then  protested  against  the 
perpetration  of  that  Union  which,  near 


half  a  century  later,  he  laid  down  his  li& 
in  the  effort  to  r^>eal.    He  said: — 

"  That  under  the  circumstanoes  of  the 

S resent  day,  and  the  systematic  caluniniea 
ung  at  the  Catholic  character,  it  wma 
more  than  once  determmed  by  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Dublin  to  stand  entirely 
aloof,  as  a  mere  sect,  from  all  political  dis- 
cussion ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
readv,  as  formine  generally  a  part  of  the 
people  of  Irelan^  to  confer  with  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  ooigunctiosi  wiilt 
their  Protestant  fellow- subjects.  This 
resolution  which  they  had  entered  into 
gave  rise  to  an  extensive  and  ij^junons 
misrepresentation,  and  it  was  asserted  by 
the  advocates  of  IJmon-- daringly  and  in- 
solently asserted—that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  w&re  friends  to  the  measare 
of  Union,  and  silent  allies  to  that  con- 
spiracy formed  asainst  the  name,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  liberties  of  Irehind.  This 
libel  on  the  Catholic  character  was 
strengthened  by  the  partial  dechnrationB 
of  some  mean  and  degenerate  members  of 
the  oonmiunion,  wrought  upon  by  cormp- 
tion  or  by  fear,  and,  imfortunately,  it  was 
received  with  a  too  general  credulity. 
Every  Union  pamphlet,  every  Union 
speech,  imprudently  put  forth  the  Catholic 
name  as  sanctioning  a  measure  which 
would  annihilate  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  there  was  none  to  refute  the  oalnmny. 
In  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  Anti- 
Unionists  it  was  rather  admitted  than 
denied,  and,  at  length,  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  obliged  to  break  throng 
a  resolution  which  they  had  fanned,  m 
order  to  guard  against  misrepresentation, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  this  worst  of 
misrepresentations.  To  ruhte  a  oalnmny 
directed  against  them,  as  a  aect»  they 
were  obliged  to  come  forward  as  a  sect; 
and  in  the  face  of  their  oonntiy  to  dis- 
avow the  base  conduct  imputed  to  them, 
and  to  declare  that  the  assertion  of  their 
being  favourably  inclined  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  legislative  incorporation  with 
Great  Britain  was  a  slander  the  most 
vile — a  libel  the  most  false,  soandalous, 
and  wicked— that  ever  was  directed 
against  the  character  of  an  individual  or 
a  people. 

"Sir."  oontinnedMr.  O'ConneO,  "it is 
my  sentiment,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
sentiment)  not  only  of  every  genUeman 
who  now  hears  me,  bat  of  the  Catholio 
people  of  Ireland,  that  if  our  opposition 
to  this  injurious,  insulting,  wad  hated 
measure  of  Union  were  to  draw  upon  ns 
the  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  we  woald 
boldly  meet  a  proscription  and  opfoeasion 
which  would  oe  the  testiouNues  of  our 
virtue^  and  sooner  throw  ouxadvw  onoe 
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more  on  the  mercy  of  oor  Protestant 
brethren,  then  give  oar  anent  to  the 
w^tioal  murder  of  our  country.  Yes,  I 
know — I  do  know,  that  although  exclu- 
sive advantu^es  may  be  ambiguously  held 
forth  to  the  irieh  Catholic,  to  seduce  him 
from  the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  his 
country;  I  know  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  still  remember  that  they  have  a 
countiy,  and  that  they  will  never  accept 
of  any  advantages,  as  a  sect,  which  would 
debate  and  destroy  them  as  tk  people,** 

After  which  Mr.  (yConnell  moved  cer- 
tain resolutions^  which  were  unanimously 
agreed  ta 

The  6rst  of  these  resolutions  was— 

**Be$olved,  That  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  incorporate  Umon  of  the 
Le^psUture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is,  m  £ict,  an  extinction  of  the  liberty  of 
this  country,  which  would  be  reduced  to 
the  abject  condition  of  a  province,  sur- 
rendered to  the  mercv  of  the  Minister  and 
Legislature  of  another  country,  to  be 
bound  by  their  absolute  will,  and  taxed 
at  their  pleasure  by  laws,  in  the  making 
of  which  this  country  could  have  no 
efficient  participation  whatever." 

As  the  dednve  moment  approached  for 
the  trial  of  this  ffreat  issue,  men's  minds 
became  more  ana  more  excited  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  patriotic 
leaders  did  what  was  possible  to  evoke  a 
respectable  body  of  pu  olio  opinion,  by  way 
of  meetings,  petitions,  and  resolutions; 
but  this  was  a  service  of  danger,  as  Lord 
Downshire  had  found.  A  ^  more  extra- 
ordinary example  of  the  determination  of 
Government  to  crush  down  all  legitimate 
expression  of  public  feeling  occurrad  at  a 
proposed  countymeeting  in  Eling'sConnty. 
The  drcumstances  were  thus  related  by 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  his  place  in 
Piu'Iiament,  and  were  never  denied : — 

"Some  time  ago  Major  Rogers,  who 
commands  at  Birr,  having  been  told  that 
there  was  an  intention  of  assembling  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
on  the  propriety  of  petitioning  a^(ainst  a 
Legislative  Union,  the  Major  repbed  that 
he  would  disperse  them  •  hy  force  if  they 
attempted  any  such  thmg;  that  the 
Migor,  however,  applied  to  Government 
for  directions.  What  answer  or  direc- 
tions he  received  could  only  be  judged  of 
by  his  immediate  conduct.  On  Sunday 
last,  several  magistrates  and  respectable 
infayabitants  assembled  in  the  session- 
house,  when  the  High-Sheriff  (Mr.  Derby) 
went  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse, or  he  would  compel  them.  They 
were  about  to  depart,  when  a  gentleman 
came  and  told  tnem  the  anny  was  ap- 
proaching.   The  Assembly  had  but  just 


time  to  vote  the  resolutions,  but  not  to 
sign  them.  They  broke  up,  and  as  they 
went  out  of  the  session-house  they  saw 
moving  towards  it  a  column  of  troops  with 
four  pieces  of  cannon  in  front»  matches 
lighted,  and  every  disposition  for  an  attack 
upon  the  session-house— a  building  so  con- 
structed that,  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired,  it 
must  have  fallen  on  the  magistrates  uid 
the  people,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins. 
A  gentleman  spoke  to  Major  Borers  on 
the  subject  of  his  approaching  m  that 
hostile  manner.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
waited  but  for  one  word  from  the  Sheriff' 
that  he  murht  blow  them  to  atoms !  These 
were  the  dreadful  measures.  Sir  Lawrence 
said,  by  which  Goveniment  endeavoured 
to  force  the  Union  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  by  stifliujg  their  sentiments  and 
dragoonine  them  mto  submission." 

Sir  Jonui  Barrington  states  positively 
that  many  other  meetings  throughout  tlie 
counties  were  thus  prevented  by  simple 
*'  dread  of  grape-shot "  EDglish  generals 
then  quartered  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  at  a  moment  when  either  martial 
law  still  existed  or  the  horrible  memory  of 
it  was  fresh,  could  not  fail  to  have  their 
own  influence  over  proclaimed  districts 
and  a  bleeding  peasantry.  To  them  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  to  prevent  any 
political  meetings,  under  pretence  that 
thev  might  endanger  the  public  peace. 

The  ^ti- Union  addresses,  innumerable 
and  arden^  in  their  veiy  nature  voluntary, 
and  with  signatures  of  high  consideration^ 
were  stigmatized  by  Government  journals 
as  seditious  and  disloyal ;  **  while  those  of 
the  compelled,  the  bnbed,  and  the  culprit* 
were  prmted  and  circulated  by  every 
means  that  the  Treasury  or  the  influence 
of  the  Government  could  effect"* 

There  were  a  good  many  new  elections 
held  this  summer ;  because  members  were 
persuaded  to  resifloi  their  seats  "upon 
terms,"  says  Mr.  rlowden ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  as  what  those  terms  were.  In 
fact,  they  simply  accepted  one  of  the 
"  Escheatorships,"  a  species  of  "  Chiltem 
Hundreds,"  to  vacate  their  seats,  that 
those  seats  might  be  filled  by  creatures  of 
the  Castla  In  this  way  a  small  majority 
had  already  been  secured  before  the  open* 
ing  of  the  session. 

Lords  Comwallis  and  Gastleresgh,  hav- 
ing made  so  good  progress  during  the  re- 
cess, now  disaudea  allsecrecy  and  reserve. 
Many  of  the  peers  and  several  of  the  com- 

*  Sir  JoDhli  Barriogton.  He  Btetes,  and  O'Con- 
Dell  hsB  aiBrmed  the  nine,  that,  natwUhetandiiif 
all  obitaclea  and  intimldattonfl,  aevea  himdraa 
thonaand  penons  petitiaaied  against  union;  and, 
notwlthtlandlDff  all  indaoementa,  only  three  tfaoa- 
■and  petftlonea  for  it-the  meet  of  tbeee  beinff 
(SoTerament  offiolal^  sod  pciionAni  in  the  JaUa 
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monen  liad  the  ||atroiiage  of  boroughs, 
the  control  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
■access  of  the  Minister's  project.  These 
patrons  Lord  Castlereagh  assailed  by  every 
means  which  his  power  and  situation 
afforded.  Lord  Comwallis  was  the  re- 
mote. Lord  Castlereagh  the  intermediate, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  the  immediate, 
agents  on  man  v  of  these  bargains.  Lord 
Bnannon,  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  and  several 
other  peers  commanding  votes,  after  much 
coquetry  had  been  secured  during  the 
first  session ;  but  the  defeat  of  Govern- 
ment rendered  their  future  support  un- 
certain.  The  Parliamentary  patrons  had 
breathing  time  after  the  preceding  session, 
and  began  to  tremble  for  their  patronage 
and  importance ;  and  some  desperate  stop 
became  necessary  to  Government,  to  in- 
sure a  continuance  of  the  support  of  these 
personages. 

Acconiinf  ly.  Lord  Castlereagh  boldly 
announced  his  intention  to  turn  the  scale, 
by  bribes  to  all  who  would  accept  them, 
under  the  name  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  patronage  and  interest.  He  pub- 
licly declared,  firaij  that  every  nobleman 
who  returned  members  to  Parliament 
abould  be  paid,  in  cash,  £15,000  for  every 
member  so  returned;  secondly^  that  every 
member  who  had  purchased  a  seat  in 
Parliament  should  have  his  pnrohase- 
money  repaid  to  him  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  Ireland ;  thirdly,  that  all  members  of 
Parliament,  or  others,  who  were  losers  by 
the  Union  should  be  fully  recompensed 
for  their  losses,  and  that  £1,500,000 
should  be  devoted  to  this  service.  In 
other  words,  all  who  should  affectionately 
support  his  measure  were,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  to  share  in  this  "  bank 
of  corruption." 

A  declaration  so  desperately  and  reck- 
lessly flagitious  was  never  made  in  any 
country  on  earth  by  the  Minister  of  any 
Sovereign.  It  was  treating  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  country  as  the  private 
property  of  those  proprietors  who  re- 
turned the  members  by  means  of  their 
unconstitutional  influence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledging and  consecrating  the  practice 
of  those  membere  themselves  in  treating 
their  seats  also  as  a  property,  from  which, 
during  their  tenure,  they  drew  profit  in 
bribes,  or  place,  or  some  substantial  Court 
favour.  And  it  was  charging  the  whole 
expense  of  this  nefarious  transaction  to 
the  Irish  tax-payera  themselves,  the  vei^ 
people  who  were  thus  to  be  sold  bv  their 
representatives,  and  purchased  with  their 
own  money  by  their  enemies. 

But  the  declaration  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  favour  of  the  Castle ;  and  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  he 


found,  through  the  infidlible  information 
of  the  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Cooke,  that 
he  could  count  u}xm  a  small  majority  of 
about  eight    This  he  hoped  to  increase. 
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In  the  cool  calculating  head  of  the  Irish 
Secretary  the  whole  project  was  now 
matured,  and  its  accomplishment  pro- 
vided for.  Thinj^s  were,  ne  thoughiC  in 
a  good  train.  County  meetings  of  free- 
holders were  prevented  by  *' dread  of 
grape-shot;"  tne  Catholic  Bishops  and 
gently  were  lulled  asleep  by  what  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  well  described  as  "hoiiea 
of  advantage  ambiffuously  held  forth ; " 
the  people  were  crushed,  cusarmed,  bleed- 
ing; there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  armed  men  in  the  country,  one- 
third  regular  troops,  the  other  two-thirds 
officered  and  controlled  by  Government ; 
and  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  Mr.  Cooko 
was  successfully  driving  his  bargains  with 
the  Lords  Spiritual  <uid  Temporal  and 
Commons  of  the  Parliament  en  Ireland. 
Yet  lus  lordship  evidently  dreaded  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  He  loved  not 
that  inevitable  encounter  with  so  many 
honesty  ardent,  and  able  men,  who  all 
knew  and  would  proclaim  the  villanies 
he  was  practising.  In  fact,  he  felt,  with, 
uneasiness,  that  the  genius  and  eloquence 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  its  integrity,  were 
full  against  him ;  and  no  legislative  body 
ever  yet  sitting  in  one  house  has  possessed 
so  Utt^ge  a  proportion  of  grand  orators, 
learned  lawyers,  and  accomplished  centle- 
men.  It  may  be  fearlessly  added,  that 
no  Parliament  has  ever  had  so  large  a 
proportion  of  honourable  men.  Hm  it 
not  oeen  so,  the  splendid  bribca  then  ready 
to  be  thrust  into  every  inan*s  hand  would 
have  insured  to  the  Castle  a  much  greater 
mi^oritv,  and  we  should  not  have  seen 
the  noble  ranks  of  unpurchasable  patriots 
thronging  so  thick  on  the  Opposition 
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benches  to  the  last  What  Parliament 
or  Congress  has  ever  been  tempted  so  ?  * 
There  is  no  need  to  wake  invidious  or 
disparaging  reflections;  bat  Englishmen, 
and  Freuciiroen,  and  Americans,  should 
pray  that  their  respective  Legislatures 
mav  never  he  subjected  to  such  an  ordeaL 

But  still,  Castlereazh  disliked  this 
meeting  with  the  Irish  Parliament;  and, 
as  his  party  fell  so  far  short  of  their  op- 
ponents in  point  of  talent  and  oratory, 
he  bethought  him  of  a  singular  expedient 
to  make  sure  of  an  effective  corps  of  fight- 
ing men  amongst  his  supporters  in  the 
House.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  most 
reckless  courage;  but  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  infusing  a  little  of  that  spirit  into 
his  party.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  de- 
scribes his  system  of  procedure  in  this 
matter,  which  is  too  characteristic  of 
the  time  and  of  the  coimtiy  to  be  here 
omitted : — 

**He  invited  to  dinner,  at  his  house 
in  Merrion  Square,  about  twenty  of  his 
most  staunch  supporters,  consisting  of 
*  tried  men,'  and  men  of  'fighting  fam- 
ilies,' who  might  feel  an  individual  pride 
in  resenting  every  personality  of  the  Op- 
position, and  in  identifying  their  own 
nonour  with  the  cause  of  Govemment. 
This  dinner  was  sumptuous ;  the  cham- 
pagne and  Madeira  had  their  full  efifect ; 
no  man  could  be  more  condescending  than 
the  noble  host.  After  due  preparation, 
the  point  was  skilfully  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Blaquiere  (since  created  Lord  de 
Blaquiere),  who,  of  all  men,  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  a  gentlemanly,  con- 
vivial, fighting  conspiracy ;  he  was  of  the 
old  school,  an  able  diplomatist,  and  with 
the  most  polished  manners  and  imposing 
address,  he  combined  a  friendly  heart 
and  decided  spirit ;  in  polite  conviviality 
he  was  unrivsJled. 

•*  Having  sent  round  many  loyal,  min- 
gled with  joyous  and  exhilarating,  toasts, 
he  stated  that  he  understood  the  Opposi- 
tion were  disposed  to  personal  unkindness, 

*  It  moat  be  remembered  that  the  tompeiwttion 
fond  of  £1,500^000  represents  a  nnall  piirt  of  the 
bnbery.  Vant  nmkB  wer^  also  paid  for  votes  out 
of  the  Secret  Service  money.  O'Connell,  in  his 
Corporation  Spe-  cb,  estimates  tbene  latter  bribes 
•t  '*  more  than  a  million."  Then  there  were  about 
forty  new  peerages  created,  and  conferred  as 
bribes.  The  tariff  of  prices  for  Union  voten  was 
familiarly  known  —  iW,000,  or  an  <ifBce  worth 
£-2,000  a  year  if  the  member  did  not  like  to  touch 
the  leady-mooey.  Ten  biMhoprics,  one  chief- 
justiceship,  six  pnlBEe-judge8h:p8,  besides  regi- 
ments and  ships  given  to  omoers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  all  this  in 
money  must  have  been,  at  least,  /Ive  m  lliiMs  ster- 
Iing-i24.00a,000.  If  bribery  upon  the  Hame  scale, 
say  •lOO.OOaoOO.  were  now  judiciously  administered 
is  the£nxliah  Parliament,  a  malorl  y  could  be  ob- 
tained which  would  annex  the  Three  Eiugdoms  to 
the  Uitited  states. 


or  even  incivilities,  towards  His  Majesty's 
best  friends— the  Unionists  of  Ireland. 
He  was  determined  that  no  man  should 
advance  upon  him  by  degrading  the  party 
he  had  adopted,  and  the  measures  he  was 
pledged  to  support  A  lull  bumiier 
proved  his  sincerity,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  glee,  and  some  of  the 
company  began  to  feel  a  zeal  for  *  acitLcU 
aervice.* 

"Lord  Castlereaeh  affected  some  co- 
quetry, leiit  this  idea  should  appear  to 
have  originated  with  him ;  but,  wnen  he 
perceived  that  many  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  act  even  on  the  offensive,  he 
calmly  observed  that  some  mode  should, 
at  all  events,  be  taken  to  secure  the  con- 
stant presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Government  friends  during  the  discus- 
sion, as  subjects  oi  the  utmost  importance 
were  often  totally  lost  for  want  of  due 
attendance.  Never  did  a  sleight-of-hand 
man  juggle  more  expertly. 

**•  One  of  his  lordship's  prepared  acces- 
sories (as  if  it  were  a  new  thought)  pro- 
posed, humorously,  to  have  a  dinner  for 
twenty  or  thirty,  every  day,  in  one  of  the 
committee-chambers,  where  they  could 
be  always  at  hand  to  make  up  a  House, 
or  for  any  emergency  which  should  call 
fur  an  unexpected  reinforcement  during 
any  part  of  tne  discussion. 

**  The  novel  idea  of  such  a  detachment 
of  legislators  was  considered  whimsical 
and  humorous,  and,  of  course,  was  not 
rejected.  Wit  and  puns  began  to  accom- 
pany the  bottle.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Secre- 
tarv,  then,  with  significant  nods  and 
smirking  inuendoes,  began  to  circulate  his 
official  rewards  to  the  company.  The 
hints  and  the  claret  united  to  raise 
visions  of  the  most  gratifying  nature, 
every  man  became  in  a  prosperous  state 
of  ofiicial  pre,s;nancy — embryo  judges, 
counsel  to  boards,  envoys  to  loreign  courts, 
compensation  pensioners,  placemen  and 
commissioners  m  assortments,  all  revelled 
in  the  anticipation  of  sometlung  aubstan- 
tial  to  be  given  to  every  member  who 
would  do  the  Secretary  the  honour  of 
accepting  it. 

"  The  scheme  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Sir  John  Blaquiere  pleasantly  observed 
that,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  sure  ot 
a  good  cook  at  their  dinners.  After  much 
wit,  and  many  flashes  of  oonviNoal  bravery, 
tne  meeting  separated  after  midnight, 
fully  resolved  to  eat,  drink,  s])eak,  and 
fight  for  Lord  Castlereagh." 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen found  an  opportunity  of  proving 
his  mettle. 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  last  session 
oz  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  assembled. 
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Every  member  expected  that  the  speeoh 
from  the  Throne  would  have  again  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  an  Union,  the  basia 
for  which  was  now  tirmly  laid  by  the 
action  of  the  British  Parliraent  in  adopt- 
ing the  ArticUs  of  Unian.  There  was 
deep  and  expectant  attention,  as  the 
Viceroy  congratulated  Parliament  upon 
"victories  of  the  combined  imperial 
armies"  over  France;  upon  good  under- 
standing with  Naples ;  upon  the  failure 
of  the  plans  of  **tiie  enemy"  in  India; 
upon  the  check  given  to  Buonaparte^s 
Egyptian  successes ;  and  he  went  on  to 
demand  supplies  as  usual,  and  to  promise 
economy;— and  earnestly  recommended 
to  their  care  and  patronage  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  the  "  Protestant  Char- 
ter Schools;'*  but  he  ended  without 
saying  one  word  of  Union, 

Lora  Viscount  Loftus  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Ely)  moved  the  address,  which 
was  as  va^e  as  the  speech  was  empt^. 
It  was  this  gentleman's  father.  Marquis 
of  Ely,  who  had  been  promised  £45,000 
for  his  three  boroughs.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
ringtonsays  this  young  nobleman  **had 
been  christened  Lie-boo  by  the  humorous 
party  of  the  House,  and  was  only  selected 
to  show  the  Commons  that  his  mther  had 
been  purchased," — in  other  words,  pour 
encourager  Ua  autres. 

There  was  not  a  point  in  the  Viceroy's 
speech  intended  to  be  debated.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  having  judiciously  collected 
his  flock,  was  better  enabled  to  decide  on 
numbers,  and  to  count  with  sufficient 
certainty  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
since  the  preceding  session,  without  any 
hasty  or  premature  disclosure  of  hia  de- 
finitive measure. 

This  negative  and  insidious  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  deposition,  and  Sir  Law- 
rence Parsons,  after  one  of  the  most  able 
and  luminous  speeches  he  had  ever  uttered, 
moved  an  amendment,  declaratory  of  the 
resolution  of  Parliament  to  preserve  the 
constitution  as  established  in  1782,  and 
to  support  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  nation.  This  motion  occasioned  a 
warm  debate  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  pursuance 
of  the  bullying  policy  which  nad  been 
agreed  upon,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
arguments  of  Sir  Lawrence.  The  silence 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on  the  subject  did 
not  arise  from  any  conviction  of  the  im- 
policy of  prosecuting  the  scheme.  The 
question  had  been  withdrawn  when  the 
House  of  Commons  seemed  unwilling  to 
entertain  it,  but,  as  a  grtal  majority  qf 
.  the  people  now  approved  the  mecuure,  and 
as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many 


of  its  late  Parliamentarr  opponenta  had 
renounced  their  ideas  of  its  demerits,  hia 
Mi^esty*s  counsellors  had  resolved  to  give 
it  a  new  chance  of  r^nlar  investigatioii. 
The  reason  of  its  not  naving  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Vicerov's  speech  was  merely 
that  it  was  to  be  maoe  a  subject  of  distiacfe 
communication  to  Parliament. 

There  ensued  a  vehement  debate  on  th» 
whole  question  of  Union.  Many  members 
now  ventured  to  show  their  hanoa.  After 
Mr.  Ponsonby  had  spoken  strongly  and 
earnestly  in  favour  of  Sir  L.  Parsons* 
amendment,  up  rose  Dr.  Brown,  member 
for  the  University,  who  had  voted  against 
the  Union  in  the  preceding  session.  H» 
said  '*he  had  become  more  inclined  ta 
the  Union  than  he  had  been  in  the 
preceding  session,  because  he  thought  it 
more  necessary,  from  intermediate  drcum^ 
8tance«J'*  Unhappily,  we  know  what  ^ 
those  circumstances  were.  He  had  been  ' 
promised  the  place  of  Prime-Sergeant^ 
and  got  it  for  his  vote,  and  for  that  alone» 
as  he  had  no  other  merit.* 

Charles  Kendal  Bushe  made  a  vigorooa 
speech  in  this  debate.     He  said : — 

'*  You  are  called  upon  to  give  up  your 
independence,  and  to  whom  are  yon  U> 

five  it  up?  To  a  nation  which  for  six 
undred  years  has  treated  you  with, 
uniform  oppression  and  ixgustic&  Th» 
Treasury  Bench  startles  at  the  assertion 
— Non  meue  hie  »ermo  est  If  the  Treasury 
Bench  scold  me,  Mr.  Pitt  will  scold  them  ; 
it  is  his  assertion,  in  so  many  words,  in  his 
speech.  Ireland,  says  he,  has  always  be-en. 
treated  with  injustice  and  iUiberaUty.  Ire- 
land, says  Junius,  has  been  umfomily 
plundered  and  oppressed.  This  is  not 
the  slander  of  Jumus,  or  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Pitt;  it  is  history.  For  centuries 
has  the  British  nation  and  Pariiament 
kept  you  down,  shackled  your  commerce, 
paralyzed  your  exertions,  despised  your 
character,  and  ridiculed  your  pretensions 
to  any  privileges,  commercial  or  constitu- 
tional She  never  conceded  a  point  to 
you  which  she  could  avoid,  or  granted  a. 
favour  which  was  not  reluctantly  distilled. 
They  have  been  all  wruuff  from  her  like 
drops  of  her  heart's  blooo,  and  you  are 
not  in  possession  of  a  single  blessing, 
except  those  which  you  derive  from  GocU 
that  has  not  been  either  purchased  or 
extorted  by  the  virtue  of  your  own  Parlia- 
ment from  the  illiberality  of  England." 

Mr.  Plunket  also  had  spoken  with  his 
usual  force  against  the  project  of  Union, 
when  Mr.  St.  George  Daly,  a  very  third- 
rate  barrister,  who  had  been  appointed 
Prime-Seigeant  on  the  fliMmimyfti  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  rose  and  began  to  put  ia 
«  ThiB  geBliflman  was  by  btrth  an  ijnerlcaiL 
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pnetice  tlie  bnllying  policy  which  had 
been  settled  upon  at  Lord  Uastlereagh'a 
**  He  was  a  gentleman,"  saya  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  *'of  excellent  family,  and, 
what  was  formerly  highly  estecnned  in 
Ireland,  of  a  *  fighting  fiunily.'  He  was 
prond  enongh  for  his  pretensions,  and 
sufficiently  oonceitod  for  his  capacities, 
and  a  private  gentleman  he  would  have 
remained  had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Union  placed  him  in  public  situations 
where  he  had  himself  too  much  sense  not 
to  feel  that  he  certainly  was  over-elevated." 
This  Mr.  Dal]^  ventured  upon  the  system 
of  personal  insolence.  Harrington  de- 
scribes the  scene:— ** Mr.  Daly^s  attack 
on  Mr.  Bushe  was  of  a  clever  description, 
and  had  Mr.  Bushe  had  one  vulnerable 
point,  his  assailant  might  have  prevailed. 
He  next  attacked  Mr.  Plunkei^  who  sat 
immediately  before  him ;  'but  the  materials 
of  his  vocabulary  had  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted: however,  he  was  making  some 
progress,  when  the  keen  visage  of  Mr. 
rlunket  was  seen  to  assume  a  curled 
sneer,  which,  like  a  legion  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  prepar^  for  an  enemy. 
No  speech  could  equal  his  olance  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Mr.  l>aly  received 
it  luce  an  arrow,  it  pierced  him,  he  fal- 
tered like  a  wounded  man,  Ms  vocal 
infirmity  became  more  manifest,  and  after 
an  embarrassed  pause,  he  yielded,  changed 
his  ground,  ana  attacked  by  wholesale 
every  member  of  his  own  profession  who 
had  opposed  an  union,  and  termed  them 
a  diaanected  and  dangerous  faction. " 

But  the  House  had  nearly  wearied  itself 
out,  and  exhausted  the  subject,  when, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sudden  apparition  broke  upon  the  House, 
which  caused  men  to  hold  their  breath  for 
a  time.  It  was  the  entrance  of  Henry 
Grattao.  Since  his  **  secession  "  from 
Parliament  more  than  two  years  before, 
along  with  Curran,  Fitzgerald,  and  others, 
Grattan  had  been  an  invalid,  trying  to  re- 
cruit his  shattered  constitution  by  change 
of  scene  and  climate.  He  bad  spent  some 
time  in  the  mild  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
then  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
had  but  lately  returned  to  his  house  of 
Tinnehinch,  near  Bray,  when  this  mo- 
mentous  session  of  Parliament  opened. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Tiehe  returned  the 
members  for  the  dose  borough  of  Wick- 
low,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  it 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Orattan,  who  would 
willingly  have  dedined  it  but  for  the 
importnmties  of  his  friends. 

The  Lord-Iientenant  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  justly  appredating  the  effect  his 
presence  might  have  on  the  first  debate, 
hadwithheld  the  writ  of  election  till  the 


last  moment  the  law  allowed,  and  till 
they  concdved  it  might  be  too  late  to 
return  Mr.  Grattan  in  time  for  the  dis- 
cusdon.  It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  writ  was 
deliveiid  to  the  returning  officer.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  perhaps  1^ 
following  the  example  of  Government  in 
overstraming  the  law,  the  election  was 
held  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
writ,  a  suffident  number  oi  voters  were 
collected  to  return  Mr.  Grattan  before 
midnight.  By  one  o*dock  the  return  was 
on  its  road  to  Dublin ;  it  arrived  by  five ; 
a  party  of  Mr.  Grattan*s  friends  repaired 
to  the  private  house  of  the  proper  officer, 
and  making  him  get  out  of  bed,  compelled 
him  to  present  the  writ  to  Parliament 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
House  was  in  warm  debate  on  the  Union. 
A  whisper  ran  through  every  partv  that 
Mr.  Grattan  was  dected,  and  would  im- 
mediately; take  his  seat  The  Ministeri- 
alists smiled  with  incredulous  derision, 
and  the  Oppodtion  thought  the  news  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Egan  was  speaking  strongly  against 
the  measure,  when  Mr.  Gecrge  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas)  walked  out,  and 
immediatdy  returned  leading,  or  rather 
helping,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of  total 
feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect  was 
electric.  Mr.  Grattan's  illness  and  deep 
chagrin  had  reduced  a  form,  never  sym- 
metrical, and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin, 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  a  spectre. 
As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  House 
every  member  dmultaneously  rose  from 
his  seat.  He  moved  dowly  to  the  table; 
his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive 
as  he  took  those  oaths  that  restored  him 
to  his  pre-eminent  station ;  the  smile  of 
inward  satisfaction  obviously  illuminated 
his  features,  and  reanimation  and  ener^ 
seemed  to  kindle  by  the  labour  of  hia 
mind.  The  House  was  sUent,  Mr.  Egan 
did  not  resume  his  speech,  Mr.  Gratton, 
almost  breathless,  attempted  to  rise,  but 
found  himself  unable  at  first  to  stand,  and 
asked  permisdon  to  address  the  House 
from  his  seat.  Never  was  a  finer  illustra- 
tion of  the  sovereisnty  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. Grattan  spoke  two  hours  with  all 
his  usual  vehemence  and  fire^  agdnst  the 
Union,  and  in  favour  of  the  amendments 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  The  Treasury 
Bench  was  at  first  disquieted,  then  be- 
came savage ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bully 
or  to  kill  Mr.  Grattan.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  describes  the  scene : — 

**  He  had  conduded,  and  the  questioik 
was  loudly  called  for,  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  percdved  earnestly  to  whisper- 
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to  Mr.  Cornr.  They  for  an  intUnt  looked 
round  the  House,  whispered  agaiii,  Mr. 
Cony  nodded  aeaent^  and  amidst  the  cries 
of  *  question,'  bejgan  a  speech  which,  as 
far  as  it  regarded  Mr.  G  rattan,  few  per- 
sons in  the  House  could  have  prevailed 
upon  themselves  to  utter.  Lora  Castle- 
resgh  was  not  clear  what  impression  Mr. 
G rattan's  siioech  might  have  made  upon 
a  few  hesitating  members ;  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  (ubate,  moved  the  question 
of  adjournment ;  he  did  not  like  to  meet 
Sir  IwAwrence  Parsons  on  his  motion ;  and 
Mr.  Corry  commenced  certainly  an  able, 
but,  towards  Mr.  Grattan,  an  ungenerous 
and  unfeeling  ])er9onal  assault.*' 

For  that  time  the  Castle  bravo  carried 
the  matter  with  a  high  hand;  the  ex- 
hausted invalid  was  too  feeble  to  attend  to 
him— perhaps,  did  not  even  hear  him. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  division 
was  called  for.  Ninety -six  voted  for  the 
amendment  of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons ;  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  against  it— a 
majority  of  forty-two  for  the  Castle.  Th is 
majority  of  forty-two  exceeded  the  warmest 
exi)ectations  of  Government;  and  the 
Viceroy  hoped  to  increase  it  by  allowing 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  to  pass  before 
he  sent  to  either  House  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  defeat  of  the  An ti -Unionists  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two,  flushed  the  Minis- 
ter with  conlidence.  The  members  were 
now  so  far  marshalled  into  their  ranks, 
that  considerable  changes  or  conversions 
were  not  to  be  expecteii  on  either  side. 
Some  solitary  instances  of  conversions  did 
appear.  A  hot  and  ojpen  canvass  was  car- 
ricMl  on  in  the  House  itself  by  the  friends 
of  Government,  wherever  an  uncertain  or 
reluctant  member  was  observed,  or  his 
convictions,  interests,  and  aspirations 
could  be  discovered.  What  effect  at- 
tended this  canvass  is  seen  in  the  subse- 
quent divisions,  and  in  the  Black  List. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  that 
Lord  Castlercagh,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  brought  the  project  of  Union 
before  the  House,  by  reading  a  message 
from  Lord  Comwallis,  recommending  that 
measure  to  the  earnest  attention  of  Par- 
liament. His  lordship  then  delivered  a 
long  speech,  setting  forth  the  several 
articles  of  Union,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
British  Houses.  He  affirmed,  without 
■cmple,  that  public  opinion  was  now 
favourable  to  Union.  With  regard  to  the 
multitudinously-signed  petitions  which 
had  poured  in  agamst  it,  ne  remarked  :— 

''That  had  tdso  been  the  casein  the 
Scottish  Union.  The  table  of  the  Par- 
liament was,  day  after  day,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  covered  with  such  peti- 


tions; but  the  Scottish  legnlatora  acted 
as,  he  trusted,  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
act;  they  considered  only  the  public  ad- 
vantage; and,  steadily  pursuing  that 
object,  neither  misled  by  artifices  nor  in- 
timidated by  tumult,  they  received,  in  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  that  reward 
which  amply  compensated  their  arduous 
laboqrs  in  the  groat  work  so  happily  ac- 
complished."* 

As  to  the  principle  of  the  measure — 
the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  extinguish  itself— his  lordship 
affirmed  that  this  had  been  so  firmly 
established  by  a  speech,  that  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  had  been  published,  "  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  placed  beyond  Question  or 
doubt."  He  then  described  toe  articles 
in  succession.  He  attempted  to  show 
that  the  contemplated  financial  arrange- 
ment, making  the  two  countries  b^r 
separately  the  charge  of  their  respective 
deuts,  and  requiring  Ireland  to  pav  in. 
the  proportion  of  one  to  seven  and  a  hal^ 
towai^ds  the  general  expenses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  twenty  years — the  propor- 
tions to  be  afterwards  modified  aocoraing 
to  the  respective  abilities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries—was an  arrangement  by  which  Ire- 
land would  save  a  million  per  annum. 
The  propiised  commercial  regulations  also 
he  discussed,  most  elaborately,  and  showed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  that  in 
this  article  also,  Ireland  would  be  the 
gainer.  His  lordship  then  BX>oke  of  the 
article  to  consolidate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  and  Church  of  Ireland.  In  this  place 
he  took  care  to  introduce  the  regular 
ministerial  phrase,  intended  to  comfort 
the  Catholics : — 

"The  cause  of  distrust  must  vanish 
with  the  removal  of  weakness;  strength, 
and  confidence  would  produce  liberality ; 
and  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  might  bs 
temperately  discussed  and  impartially  de- 
cided before  an  Imperial,  Parliament,  di- 
vested of  those  local  circumstances  which 
would  overproduce  irritationand  jealousy.** 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  th^ 
United  Parliament,  his  lordship  observed 
that,  while  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
exceeded  ten  nnlhons,  that  of  Ireland  was 
only  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
or  four  millions  ;t  and  while  Ireland's 

•  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  Scottiah 
Union  also  was  aooompllHhed  by  purchaaiog  a 
majority  with  moaej  and  oifice. 

t  It  waa  at  least  Htc  milUona.  Mr.  Plowden, 
thongh  he  does  not  like  to  contradict  Lord  Caatl»- 
reagh,  saya,  '*  there  are  many  strong  reasons  for 
beliering  that  It  amounted  to  near  Atb  milUons. 
81x  years  later,  it  was  five  million  three  hundred 
and  nine^-flye  thoosand  four  hondrad  and  fifty- 
Biz,  according  to  the  estimate  for  that  ye\r  (1805), 
given  in  the  official  Irish  Directory.  But  as  theni 
was  then  no  censoa.  Lord  Oastlt>reagh  felt  hjwiwlf 
at  libera  to  ^ve  his  own  e-^ 
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share  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  em- 
pire was  to  oe  only  oue,  against  Great 
britain^s  seven  and  a  half,  she  was  to 
have  a  hundred  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Lord  Castlereagh  next  approached  the 
delicate  question— What  was  to  be  done 
vith  the  Irish  Peerages?  According  to 
the  Articles  of  Union,  Irish  Peers  were  not 
to  sit  in  any  House  of  Lords  by  their  own 
right ;  yet  they  were  not  to  be  altogether 
degraded  to  Commoners,  which  would 
have  heen  republican,  and  savouring  of 
"French  principles."  So  the  awkward 
compromise  which  was  adopted  caused  his 
lordship  some  trouble  to  explain,  in  a 
plausible  manner.  Thev  were  to  be  re- 
Tfresented  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords 
by  four  suiritual  Peers,  elected  by  their 
order,  ana  twenty -eight  temporal  Peers, 
elected  by  theirs,  and  holding  their  seats 
for  life.  Peers  of  Ireland  were  to  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  for  an  Irish  constitu- 
ency; only  for  a  county  or  borough  in 
Enicland. 

ui  describing  the  apportionment  of 
the  representation  between  counties  and 
borousns,  giving  sixty -four  to  the  former 
and  tnirty-six  to  the  latter,  his  lordship 
said  this  would  necessarily  disfranchise 
many  boroughs;  and  here  he  took  occa- 
sion formally  to  promise  *'  compensation," 
not  to  the  disfranchised  electors,  but  to 
the  landed  proprietors  who  were  the 
** patrons'*  of  those  boroughs,  and  were 
supposed  to  own  the  franchise  of  those 
electors.  This  intended  purchase  of  the 
"pocket  boroughs,"  and  the  immense 
prices  to  be  paid  for  them,  had  been  known 
before;  but  this  was  the  first  time  the 
stupendous  bribe  had  been  mentioned  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh  coolly 
said:— 

"As  the  disfranchisement  of  many 
boroughs  would  diminish  the  influence 
and  privileges  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
property  was  connected  with  such  places 
of  election,  he  endeavoured  to  ouviate 
their  complaints  by  promising  that,  if  the 
I)lan  submitted  to  the  House  should  be 
hnally  approved,  he  would  offer  some 
measure  of  compensation  to  those  indi- 
viduals whose  peculiar  interests  should 
suffer  in  the  arrangement. 

"Much  and  deep  objection  might  be 
stated  to  such  a  measure;  but  it  surely 
was  consonant  with  the  privileges  of  pri- 
vate justice;  it  was  calculated  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  the  moderate ;  and  it  was 
better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever objectionable,  than  adhere  to  the 
present  system,  anid  keep  afloat  for  ever 
the  dasgerouB  quMtLon  of  Parliamentaxy 


reform.  If  this  were  a  measure  of  pur- 
chase, it  should  be  recollected  that  it 
would  be  the  purchase  of  peace,  and  the 
expense  of  it  would  be  redeemed  by  one 
yearns  saving  of  the  Unian." 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  any  of  the  other  classes 
of  bribes  which  were  to  reward  those 
patriots  who  would  consent  to  enrich 
Ireland  by  all  these  gains  and  savings. 
He  knew  that  the  faituul  Mr.  Cooke  was 
arranging  those  matters  of  business  in  the 
lobbies,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  yery  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  George  Fonsonby  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Minister  and  his  whole 
scheme.  He  treated  as  visionary  all  the 
proffered  advantages  of  Union.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  Union  would 

E reduce  but  one  solid  effect,  which  would 
e  to  translate  the  Irish  into  English 
bishops. 

He  then  summed  up  the  effects  of  the 
Union  in  these  terms:— "Your  peerage 
is  to  be  disgraced,  your  Commons  pur- 
chased ;  no  additional  advantage  in  com- 
merce; for  twenty  years  a  little  saving 
in  contributions,  but  if  the  Cabinet  of 
England  think  that  we  contribute  more 
than  we  should,  why  not  correct  that 
extravagance  now  ?  If  anything  should 
be  conceded  in  the  way  of  trade,  why  is  it 
nob  conceded  now?  Are  any  of  those 
benefits  incompatible  with  our  present 
state  ?  No !  but  the  Minister  wants  to 
carry  his  uiuon ;  and  no  favour,  however 
trifiinff,  can  be  yielded  to  us,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  purchase  it  with  the  exis- 
tence of  rarliiunent  and  the  liberties  of 
the  country.'' 

Sir  John  Pamell,  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  Sau- 
rin,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  all  attacked  the 
measure,  and  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  amongst  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Minister,  we  still  find  the 
name  of  John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the 
"  Biding-House,"  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Orangemen.  His  time  for  being  converted 
had  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Grattan  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  He  said,  "In  this  proposition, 
the  Minister  had  gigantic  difficulties  to 
encounter.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  explain  away  the  tyrannical  acts  of  a 
century;  to  apologize  for  the  lawless  and 
oppressive  proceedings  of  England,  for  a 
system  which  had  counteracted  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence  towards  Ireland,  and 
had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
misery;  to  prove  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  undei^one  a  great  change  of 
disposition  ;  to  disprove  two  consequences 
which  were  portended  by  the  odium  of 
the  Union,  and  the  increased  expenses  of 
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the  empire^namely,  a  miUUTy  flOTem- 
ment  for  a  ooiuidOTable  time,  and  at  no 
veiy  distant  period  an  augmentation  of 
taxes ;  to  den^  or  dispute  the  erowth 
of  the  prospentj  of  Ii^land  under  the 
materaai  wing  of  her  own  Parliament ; 
to  controvert  the  sufficiency  of  that  Legis- 
Utnre  for  imperial  purposes  or  commercial 
objects,  though  facts  were  against  him ; 
and  to  explode  or  recall  his  repeated 
declarations  in  its  &vour.  In  short,  he 
had  to  prove  many  points  which  be  could 
by  no  means  d^onstrate,  and  to  dis- 
prove many  which  might  be  forcibly 
maintained  agsinst  him.  It  was,  more- 
over, singular  to  behold  the  man  who 
denied  the  right  of  France  to  alter  her 
government,  maintaining  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Irehmd  to  annul  her 
ConstitutioD/' 

He  then  urged  the  very  serious  im- 
portanoe  of  the  question.  It  was  not 
such  as  had  formerly  occupied  their 
attention  ;  not  old  Poynings,  not  pecula- 
tion, nor  an  embarso,  not  a  Catholic  Bill 
— not  a  Rdform  Bill  It  was  their  being ; 
it  was  more,  it  was  their  life  to  come, 
whether  tiiey  would  go  to  the  tomb  of 
Charlemont  and  the  volunteers,  and 
erase  his  epitaph,  or  whether  their  chil- 
dren should  go  to  their  graves,  saving, 
**  A  venal,  a  military  court  attacked  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish,  and  here  lie  the 
bones  of  the  honourable  men  who  saved 
their  country."  Such  an  epitaph  was  a 
nobility  which  the  king  could  not  a^ve  to 
his  slaves— it  was  a  glory  which  the 
Crown  could  iiot  give  to  the  king. 

On  a  division  there  appeared  for  the 
printinff  of  the  Articles  one  hundred  and 
hfty -eight;  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen ;  giving  the  Minister  a  majority  of 
forty -three.* 

Even  the  staunch  UnioniBt,  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  is  honest  enough  to  say  on  this 
occasion  :— 

'*  When  the  number  of  the  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  other  influenced  members 
who  had  voted  on  the  late  division  is 
considered,  the  Minister  had  but  slender 
grounds  for  triumphing  in  his  msjority 
of  forty-three,  if  from  them  were  to  be 
collected  the  genuine  sense  of  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  that  House,  and  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  they  repre- 
sented.*^ 

And  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

'*  Many,  itistobefeared,in  both  Houses, 
sacrifioed  their  convictions.  Twenty- 
seven  new  titles  were  added  to  the  Peer- 
age; promotions,  grants,  concessions, 
arrangements,  promises,    were    lavished 

•For  the  Arttotos  of  Uoloa  atfoU  length,  bm 
Appendix  Ka  L 


with  a  profesion  never  before  known  in 
that  oonntry.  Pity  for  both  sidss  that 
so  great  and  important  a  politiosl  mea- 
sure should  owe  any  part  of  its  suooees 
to  other  than  the  means  of  temperate 
reason  and  persuasion." 

Triumphantly  Lord  Csstlereagh  sent 
up  his  Articles  to  the  Lords,  where 
Lord  Clare  was  ready  for  his  part  d 
the  work.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  made  that  long  and  able  discourse 
which  has  been  so  often  reprinted,  and 
from  which  many  extracts  have  been 
already  given  in  these  pa^es.  Great  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  lustoncal  disquisition 
upon  the  whole  career  of  the  finglish 
colony :  its  connection  on  one  hand  with 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  English  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  whilst  it  contains  many  troths 
powerfully  expressed,  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  is  to  traduce  all  the  dasaea, 
sects,  and  parties  of  Ireland  for  several 
centuries.  Grattan  afterwards  wrote  an 
answer  to  this  speech,  charging  the  Chan- 
cellor with  many  deliberate  misrepreaen- 
tations  and  folsehoods.  ''His  idea," 
said  Mr.  Grattsn,  **  was  to  make  the  Irish 
history  a  calumny  against  their  ances- 
tors, m  order  to  dis&anohise  their  pos- 
terity." 

The  measure  was  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Peers  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  tiw  Earl  of  BeUa- 
mont.  Lord  Powerscourt,  Lord  DiUon, 
and  others,  supported  by  Lord  Glent- 
worth.  Lord  Glendore,  and  th«  Arch- 
bishop of  CasheL  However,  on  the  first 
division  there  was  a  large  majority  for 
the  Government — seventy-five  for,  and 
twenty-six  against.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Union  were  thus  propounded 
and  accepted  in  both  Houses  of  uie  Irish 
Legislature. 

In  the  next  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commona  the  Honourable  Isaac  Corry, 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  special  charge 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Grattan,  again  made 
a  coarse  personal  attack  on  t^t  gentle- 
man. Grattan  replied  with  such  studied 
and  contemptuous  insult  as  to  throw 
upcm  Mr.  Corry  the  onus  of  resentment. 

The  House  saw  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences. The  Speaker  (the  House  was 
m  Committee)  sent  for  Mr.  Grattan  into 
his  chamber,  and  pressed  his  interposi- 
tion for  an  amicaMe  adjustment,  which 
Mr.  Grattan  positively  refused,  saying, 
he  saw,  and  had  been  for  some  time  aware 
o^  a  set  made  at  him,  to  pistol  him  off  on 
that  question ;  therdbre  it  was  as  well 
that  the  experiment  were  tried  then  as  at 
any  other  time.  Both  parties  instantly 
left  the  House  upon  Mr.  Grsttan's  finish- 
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inz  htB  ^bflippic.  They  met  without 
dday  in  a  field  on  the  BaU*8  Bridge  Road, 
an^  after  an  exchange  of  two  shots,  Mr. 
Cotry  received  a  wonnd  in  the  hand.  So 
the  affair  ended.  The  popnlace,  amongst 
-whom  the  certainty  of  a  duel  was  noised 
abroad,  followed  the  parties  to  the  ground; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Onittan  had  fallen,  his  antagonist  would 
liaTo  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February  JLord  Castle- 
reagh  took  his  next  step.  This  was  to 
move  the  adoption  in  the  Commons  of 
-the  Articles,  one  by  one.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  analyze  the  speeches  made  at  the 
-various  debates  which  intervened  before 
the  final  scene  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
They  generally  dealt  with  the  same  facts 
and  tne  same  principles ;  but  on  one  of 
these  occasions  there  were  two  efforts  to 
obtain  at  least  some  delay  in  the  re- 
morseless pTMreas  of  the  Minister.  On 
the  4th  of  March  Mr.  G.  Fonsonby, 
alleging  that  the  Sovereign  would  not 
have  persisted  in  recommending  the 
preeeat  measure  unless  he  had  firmly 
believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  had  imdergone  a  great 
chan^,  urged  the  House  to  remove  so 
injurious  a  delusion  by  an  intimation  of 
the  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  Anti-Union  petitions  would,  he  said, 
correct  that  error ;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed an  address,  stating  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people,  petitions  against  a  Legislative 
Union  had  oeen  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment from  tweni^-six  counties,  and  firom 
Tarions  cities  and  towns. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Casilereagli  to  this 
moderate  proposal  was  highly  character- 
istic. He  contented  himself  with  affirm- 
tag  that  the  public  opinion  had  really 
nndergone  a  change  friendly  to  the 
measure,  and  that  seventy-four  declara- 
tions, nineteen  of  which  were  those  of 
countiee,  had  been  presented  in  its  favour. 
^fen  if  thie  were  not  the  ease,  he  would 
oppose  a  motion  which  derogated  from 
the  deliberative  power  of  Parliament,  and 
tended  to  encourage  a  popular  hUer/erenee 
pregnant  in  these  critical  timee'  with 
oai^er  and  alarm. 

In  another  debate  Mr.  Speaker  Foster 
took  occasion  to  point  out  and  de- 
nounce the  manifJEist  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  Article  relating  to  the 
Irish  neerage.  He  said  it  created  a 
sort  or  mongrel  peer,  half  lord,  half 
commoner,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
complete,  and  yet  enough  of  each  to 
lemmd  yon  of  the  motiey  mixture.  It 
would  depren  the  spirit  and  enervate  the 
ezertiona  of  all  the  rising  nobility  of  the 


land.  Further,  by  a  strange  sort  of 
absurdity,  the  measure,  in  suffering  a 
peer,  as  a  commoner,  to  take  a  British 
seat,  and  refusing  to  allow  him  an  Irish 
one,  admitted  this  monstrous  position, 
that  in  the  country  where  his  property, 
his  connections,  and  residence  were,  he 
should  not  be  chosen  a  legislator,  but 
where  he  was  wholly  a  strax^r  he  might. 
The  certain  consequence  of  which  was 
that  it  would  induce  a  residence  of  the 
Irish  nobility  in  Britain,  where  they 
might  be  elected  commoners,  and  mus^ 
of  course,  solicit  interest;  thereby  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Irish  absentees, 
and  gn^ually  weaning  the  men  of  largest 
fortune  from  an  acquaintance  or  a  con- 
nection with  their  native  country. 

Mr.  Saurin  and  Sir  John  Pamell  then 
severally  proposed  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament; 
out  this  project  was  scouted  by  the 
triumphant  Castle  party.  If  that  present 
Parliunent,  they  argued,  had  no  power 
to  do  the  deed,  neither  would  any  other. 
Besides,  that  very  Parliament  was  already 
bouffht  up  by  the  Castie;  and  the  Castie 
womd  have  value  for  its  money,  or  rather 
the  nation's  money — for  the  peculiar  and 
exquisite  villany  of  this  transaction  was, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  pay 
the  purchase-money  of  their  own  sale  to 
their  enemies. 

While  these  last  struggles  of  a  perish- 
ing nation  were  taking  ]^e  witmn  the 
wiuls  of  Parliament,  there  was  deep  gloom 
hanging  over  Dublin  and  the  country. 
The  Houses  were  now  always  surrounded 
by  military,  judiciously  posted  in  College 
Green,  Dame  and  Westmoreland  Streets, 
ostensibly  to  keep  the  peace,  but  really  to 
strike  terror,  and  prevent  anv  manifesta- 
tion of  popular  feeling  by  tne  fear  of  a 
sudden  onslaught.  Lord  Castiereagh  also 
threatened  to  remove  the  Parliament  to 
Cork,  if  its  proceedinss  were  at  all  troubled 
by  the  populace.  Unfortunately,  the  Anti- 
Unionists  had  no  efficient  organization, 
and  no  acknowledged  leader.  **  Con- 
versions" to  Unionism  were  every  day 
taking  place,  through  the  earnest  per- 
suasions of  Mr.  C(x>ka  Some  of  the 
cheated  and  deluded  Catholic  Bishops 
began  to  send  addresses  to  the  Castle 
favourable  to  the  Union.  Bishop  Lanigan, 
of  Kilkenny,  and  his  clergy,  addrnsed 
Lord  Comwallis  in  this  sense:  a  pro- 
ceeding which  bitterly  hurt  and  grieved 
the  mass  of  the  Cathdio  laity,  althoogh 
in  the  address  itself  ooourred  a  ludicrous 
application  of  a  phrase,  which  made  the 
people  laugh,  aa  they  are  at  all  times 
wilong  lo  do.  One  of  his  ExoelleDcy's 
eyes,  uy  some  natural  defect^  appeared 
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ooniiderably  dimiaislied,  and,  like  the 
peudulum  of  a  clock,  was  generally  in  a 
state  of  motion.  The  Rignt  Reverend 
Bishop  and  clergy  having  never  before 
seen  the  Marauis,  unfortunately  com- 
menced their  address  with  the  most  mal 
d  propoi  exordium  of—**  Your  Excellency 
has  always  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  *'  The  address  was 
jiresented  at  levee.  His  Excellency,  how- 
ever, was  graciously  pleased  not  to  return 
any  answer  to  that  ^lart  of  their  com^ili- 
meut 

It  must  be  admitted,  in  justice  to  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  that  they  were  really 
deceived  by  the  continual  representations 
of  Ministers;  and,  indeed,  we  may  be 
sure  that  in  private  conference  with 
Archbishop  Troy,  Lord  Cornwallis  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  stereotyped 
formula  always  repeated  in  Parliament, 
with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
but  plainly  promised  that  CatboUc  Eraan- 
ci)>ation  would  be  immediately  made  a 
Cabinet  question.*    However  that  may 

*  Mr.  Plowdf  n,  who  coold  not  think  of  imppotlng 
that  Britlah  Mini  ten  d  d  not  mean  what  they  »«id, 
gives  wh  <t  he  conaidera  a  clear  proof  of  th<  ir  sin- 
ceriry  and  derotion  to  the  caaae  of  the  Catholics:— 

"That  the  British  Ministers  were  wicfrt  in  their 
intentiotu  of  bringing  forward,  and  confident  in 
thoir  expectations  of  carrying,  the  question  of 
Catholic  Eananclpatlon  in  an  Imperial  Parliament 
is  nianifeitt  from  certain  written  commtmicationn 
mmde  by  them  to  some  of  the  leading  persons  of 
the  Catholic  bodv,  about  the  time  of  tneir  retiring 
from  office,  which  were  to  the  fol  owing  efTe  t:— 

*-The  leading  part  of  His  Majentys  Ministers 
flndln '  insnrmoimtable  ob^ticles  to  the  bringing 
forward  measares  of  concession  to  the  Catholic 
botiy.  whilst  in  oflBce,  have  felt  It  impossible  to 
continue  in  administration  tmder  the  inability  to 
propose  it  with  the  circDmstances  necessary  to 
ca  rying  the  measure  with  all  its  advantages,  and 
they  have  retired  from  His  Majesty's  Rervice.  con- 
sidering this  line  of  conduct  as  most  1  kely  to 
contribute  to  its  ultimate  success.  The  Catliolic 
body  will  ttiererore  see  how  much  their  future 
hopes  must  dopend  upon  strengthening  their  cause 
by  good  conduct  in  Uie  mf^antimei  They  will 
pru(ii>nt]y  couHider  their  prosi^cts  as  arising  from 
tho  persons  who  now  espouse  their  Interests,  aud 
compare  them  wi  h  those  which  they  c mid  look 
t4)  from  any  other  quarter.  They  may  with  con* 
fidence  rely  on  the  z  alous  support  of  all  those 
who  retire,  and  of  many  who  remain  in  ofDce 
who:)  it  can  be  given  wi  h  a  prospect  of  success. 
They  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his 
u'most  to  establish  th^^ir  cause  in  the  publi  ■ 
favour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  onally 
attaining  their  objects;  and  the  Catholics  will  feel 
that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  concur  in  a  ho()ele>-s 
attempt  t<>  force  it  now,  he  must  at  all  timen 
re  I  ress  with  the  same  decision  as  if  he  held  an 
adverse  opinion,  any  uncouKtita.ional  conduct  in 
the  Catholic  body. 

'*nniler  these  circimistances.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  tha'i  the  Catholics  will  take  the  mo  t 
loyal,  dutiful,  and  patient  line  of  conluct:  that 
they  will  not  suff-r  themselves  to  be  led  into 
measures  which  can,  by  any  cnnstmction,  give  a 
handle  to  the  opposers  of  their  wishes,  either  to 
misiuterpret  their  principles  or  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment for  refisting  their  claim- ;  but  that  by  their 
pi-udentani  exemplary  demeanour  they  will  affor  i 
additional  grotmds  to  the  growing  ntimber  of  their 
advocates  to  enforce  their  claims  on  proper  ooca- 


b^  it  is  certain  that  the  friends  of  inde- 
jiendence,  while  they  were  struggling 
against  the  Union  in  Parliament^  were 
discouraged  on  finding  their  efforts  not 
only  not  appreciated,  but  actually  thwarted 
by  certain  of  the  Catholic  prelates  who 
exercised  necessarily  so  large  an  influence 
in  the  country. 

Thus  all  was  eloGm  and  despondency, 
while  the  several  **  Articles  *'  were  sepa- 
rately argued  and  assented  to.  This  was 
finished  on  the  22d  of  March. 

A  messa^  was  then  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  importinff  that  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  the  Articles  of  the  CTnion ; 
and  on  the  27th  the  Peers  intimated  to 
the  other  House,  that  they  had  adopt^ 
them  with  some  alterations  and  additions. 
Two  amendments  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  adopted,  importing 
that  on  the  extinction  of  toree  Irian  peer- 
ages, one  might  be  created,  till  the  number 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred,  aud 
afterwards  one  for  every  failure;  and 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  be  the  same 
in  point  of  property  with  those  of  the 
British  members.  These  amendments 
were  readily  approved  by  the  Commons ; 
and  Lord  Castfereagh  immediately  pro- 
posed an  address  to  His  Majesty,  in 
which  both  Houses  concurred.  In  this 
address  thev  declared  that  they  cordially 
embraced  the  principle  of  incorporating^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  king- 
dom, by  a  complete  and  entire  union  of 
their  Legislatures;  that  they  considered 
the  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament 

»lon«.  until  their  objects  can  bo  flnallr  and  odvan- 
1 1  geously  attained. 

**  Tlu  SentinunU  of  a  Sincere  Friend  (L  e.,  Maryttu 
ComwiUU)  to  the  Catholic  Claimt. 

"*If  the  Catholics  should  now  proceed  to  tIo- 
Icnce.  or  entertain  any  ideas  of  gaining  their 
obit-ct  hj  convulsive  mea  ures  or  forming  associa- 
tions with  men  of  Jacobinical  prhiciples,  th<  y 
must,  of  course,  lose  the  support  and  aid  of  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  own  situations  in  their 
cause,  but  who  would  at  the  same  time,  feel  it  to 
be  their  mdispensable  duty  to  oppose  everythixiip 
tending  to  confu  ion. 

"*0n  the  other  hand,  should  the  Catholics  be 
sensible  of  the  benefit  they  poss*  ea  by  liaving  so 
many  characters  of  eminence  pledge  i  not  to  em- 
bark in  the  set  vice  of  Gk)vcmm  nt^  except  on  the 
terms  of  the  Catholic  privileges  be  ng  obtained,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  t  at,  on  balancing  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  they  would 
prefer  a  quiet  and  iieaceable  demf anour  to  any 
line  of  conduct  of  an  opposite  description/ 

''The  originals  of  these  two  declarationt  w«x« 
handed  to  \>t.  Troy,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Fingall  on  the  same  day,  by  Marquis  ComwaJlia, 
in  the  presence  of  Lfeutenant-Colonel  Littlehalea, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  Ift'il,  shortly  before  his 
departure  from  the  Ooveramen(  of  frelanti,  axul 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  his  suc- 
cessor. His  Lxoellency  desired  they  should  be 
ditcreeUf  ammtuiieated  to  the  Bishop*  and  prinapai 
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as  wisely  calcolAted  to  form  the  basis  of 
sach  a  settlement ;  that  by  those  proposi- 
tions they  had  been  guided  in  their 
proceedings;  and  that  the  resolutions 
now  offered  were  those  Articles  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  ready  to  contirm 
and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same  might 
be  established  for  ever  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  Parliaments. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  the 
matter  rested  in  Ireland ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  had  next  to  do  its  part— a 
matter  which  might  be  supposed  some- 
what doubtful,  if  all  the  advantages  of 
the  proposed  Union  were  to  be,  as  Lord 
CastleresAh  said,  on  the  side  of  Ireland ; 
Lnt  we  shall  find  that  this  consideration 
did  not  act  upon  the  Lords  and  Commons 
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In  the  Parliament  of  England  there  was 
no  danger  that  an^  time  would  be  lost 
The  Articles  of  Union  passed  through  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  they  had  been  origin- 
ally framed  by  the  British  Ministry,  hav- 
ing received  no  other  alterations  in  their 
progress  than  such  as  were  dictated  by 
the  Court  They  were  now  brought  for- 
ward as  terms  proposed  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  of 
resolutions;  and  on  April  2,  180O,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  message  from  the  King, 
and  at  the  same  time  pi'esentcd  to  them, 
as  documents,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  address, 
with  the  resolutions. 

Lord  Holland  in  vain  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee ;  he  objected  to 
the  whole  project  of  Union.  **  It  was 
evidently  offensive  to  the  great  bod^  of 
the  Irish ;  and,  if  it  should  m  carried  into 
effect  against  the  sense  of  the  people,  it 
would  endanger  the  connection  between 
the  countricai,  and  might  produce  irrepar- 
able mischief.  He  should  oppose  the 
motion  for  a  committee.*' 


All  remonstrance  was  useless.  Ministers 
felt  that  their  arrangements  were  ])eri'ecfc, 
and  the  result  sure;  they  would  never, 
perhaps,  hold  Ireland  so  thoroughly  iu 
hand  as  they  held  her  now— thanks  to 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

On  a  division,  only  three  Peers  (tho 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Lords  Holland 
and  Kins)  voted  a^inst,  and  eighty-two 
supported  the  motion  for  going  into  a 
committee.  The  tirst  three  Artides  were 
then  proposed  to  the  committee,  and  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Peers. 

The  motion  for  a  committee  was  raado 
in  the  House  of  Commons  b^  Mr.  Pitt. 
On  the  House  resolving  itself  mto  a  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Pitt  entered  at  great  length 
into  the  whole  question,  going  in  general 
over  the  same  well-beaten  ground.  In 
closing  his  sx)eech,  this  Minister  (knowing 
well  the  system  of  management  of  the 
Irish  Parliament— and  knowing,  also, 
that  everybody  else  knew  it)  was  not 
ashamed  to  say : — 

"The  ample  discussion  which  every 
part  of  this  subject  has  met  with  (so 
ample  that  nothino;  like  its  deliberation 
was  ever  known  betore  in  any  Legislature) 
has  silenced  clamour,  has  rooted  out  pre- 
judice, has  overruled  objections,  has  an- 
8wered  all  argumentf  has  refuted  all  cavils, 
and  caused  the  plan  to  be  entirely  esteemed. 
Both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  after 
long  discussiozL,  mature  ddiberation,  and 
laborious  inquiry,  have  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  and  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
The  opinion  of  the  people,  who,  from  their 
means  of  information,  were  most  likely, 
because  best  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
judgment,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour." 

Mr.  Orey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey)  still 
opposed  the  Union.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Htt*s  last  assertions,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  doubt  their  accuracy : — 

"  It  was  said  that  the  public  voice  was 
in  its  favour,  after  a  fair  appuid  to  the 
unbiassed  sense  of  the  nation.  Nineteen 
counties  were  said  to  have  signitied  a 
wish  for  its  adoption ;  and  he  believed 
that  addresses  hsui  really  been  presented 
from  that  number  of  shires ;  but  oy  whom 
they  were  signed  he  did  not  exactly  know, 
though  it  had  been  understood  they  were 
procured  at  meetings  not  regularly  con- 
vened, and  promoted  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  a  governor  who,  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Crown,  added 
the  terrors  of  martial  law.  To  speak  of 
the  uncontrolled  opinion  of  the  commu- 
nity in  such  a  case,  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  account  to  Richard 
III.  of  tho  manner  in  which  the  citizens 
of  London  had  agreed  to  his  claim  of  the 
Crown— 
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*  Some  f  ollowen  of  mine  own 
At  lowest  end  o'  the  tuAi  hurrd  np  fteir  e«piL 
And  Bome  ten  Toicee  cried,  Grod  save  King 
Richard! 

And  thna  I  took  the  'Tantam  of  those  few 

Thanks,  gentle  dtiaena  ana  friends,  quoth  I; 
This  general  applaose  and  cheerful  shout 
Aiigues  your  wisdom  and  yonr  Ioto  toBichard.**' 

Mr.  Grey  proceeded  farther.  He  in- 
dignantly exposed  a  portion  ofthe  infiunies 
tben  perpetrated  in  Ireland ;  and  in  ench 
a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  had  folly 
informed  himself     He  said : — 

**  He  did  not  mean  to  speak  disrespect 
fdlly  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  the 
fftcts  were  notorious.  There  are  three 
hundred  members  in  all,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure;  among  whom  were*  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  members,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
almost  all  the  towns  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  send  members  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
voted  in  fSavour  of  the  Union— of  those, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  were  placemen, 
some  of  them  were  English  Generals  on 
the  Staff,  without  one  foot  of  ground  in 
Ireland,  and  completely  dependent  upon 
Government.  Is  there  any  ground,  then, 
to  presume  that  even  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  .thinks  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  supposes ;  or  that,  acting  only 
from  a  regard  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
the  mem^rs  would  not  have  reprobated 
the  measure  as  strongly  and  unanimously 
as  the  rest  of  the  people?  But  this  is  not 
alL  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  arts  which 
have  been  used  since  the  last  session  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  to  pack  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  holding 
offices  under  Government,  even  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  Minister,  who  had 
nniformly  supported  his  administration 
till  the  present  occasion,  if  they  hesitated 
to  vote  as  directed,  were  dismissed  from 
office,  and  stripped  of  their  employments. 
Even  this  step  was  found  ineffectual,  and 
other  arts  were  had  recourse  to,  which  I 
cannot  naine  in  4hi8  place;  all  will  easily 
oonjecture.  A  bill  for  preserving  the 
purity  of  Parliament  was  likewise  abused, 
and  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  were 
vacated  by  their  holders  having  received 
nominal  offices.  I  will  not  press  thia 
subject  further  upon  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  defy  any  roan  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he 
believes  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
sincerelv  in  favour  of  the  measure.  '*  Mr. 
Grey  then  moved  an  address  to  His 
Majesty,  prayins  him  to  direct  his  Minis- 
ters to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the 
Union  till  tne  sentiments  of  the  people  of 


Ireland  respecting  that  mettore  should 
have  been  ascertamed. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  of  course,  was  it  his  post^ 
and  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey. 
He  deprecated  the  prosecution  of  a  mea- 
sure which,  if  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect  by  oormption  or  violence,  would 
become  the  fittal  source  of  discontent  and 
rebellion.  That  the  Union  had  the  gene- 
ral approbation  and  independent  assent 
of  the  Irish  nation,  a  number  of  addresses 
and  declarations  were  mentioned  as  a 
proof;  btU  where  were  thete  addrtnes? 
The  addresses  against  it  were  easy  to  be 
found.  Twenty-seven  of  the  counties  had 
openly  declared  against  it ;  and  with  these 
would  have  united  Antrim  and  Sligo,  if 
martial  law  had  not  been  proclaimed,  and 
prevented  the  intended  meetings.  If  the 
measure  were  thus  to  be  carried,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
must  become  the  mtal  source  of  new  dis- 
contents and  future  rebellions;  and  the 
only  standard  round  which  the  pride,  the 
passions,  and  the  prejudices  of  Irishmen, 
would  rally,  would  be  that  which  would 
lead  them  to  the  recovery  of  a  constitution 
that  would  have  been  thus  foully  and 
oppressively  wrested  fnmi  them.  Jvo  ai- 
tempt  had  been  made  to  deny  ihe  noiorwua 
factf  that  sixty-five  seats  had  been  vacated 
to  make  places  for  men  whose  obsequious- 
ness would  not  permit  them  to  oppose  the 
measure;  and  it  was  equally  notorious 
that  no  art  or  influence  which  the  policy 
of  corruption  and  intimidation  could  put 
in  play  had  been  left  untried  to  gain  over 
partisans  to  the  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  singular  that  in  the  course 
of  these  debates  no  Minister  was  hardy 
enough  to  deny  the  system  of  intimidation 
and  bribezy.  Mr.  Secretary  Dnndas  con- 
tented himself  on  this  occasion  with  say- 
ing "  he  would  not  admit"  that  the  Irish 
in  general  dissented  from  the  scheme. 
Lora  Carysford  boldly  propounded  a 
strange  ar^ment;  he  affinned,  that  the 
Unionists  m  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
a  much  greater  extent  of  "pto^ertf  than 
their  adversaries,  in  the  Lords  ten  to  one, 
and  that  the  judging  portion  of  the 
people  approved  the  project.  Mr.  Pitt, 
however,  indignantiy  scouted  the  idea 
of  appealing  to  a  community  so  in- 
fluenced by  factions  leaders;  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  constitutional  assent  of 
Parliament. 

In  short,  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  to  '*  suspend 
proceedings  on  the  Union  till  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be 
ascertained,"  was  n^otived  hj  a  vote  of 
two  hundred  and  tiurtjy -sij:,  ajEuast  thir^. 
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And  the  first  three  Artidee  were  adopted 
by  the  conixnittee. 

Other  debates  upoa  various  parts  of  the 
Articles  had  Qniformly  the  same  result— 
vast  migorities  for  the  Minister.  Two 
incidents  only  of  these  discissions  merit 
notice. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  a  debate  arose 
upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  tending 
to  give  the  Catholics  a  pledge  or  prospect 
of  the  aholitiou  of  the  disabilities  to 
which  they  were  still  subject  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain.  This  was  op- 
posed on  the  part  of  Govenmient  as  '*  un- 
seasonable." Ministers,  in  fact,  intended 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  and  influential 
leaders  shoald  content  themselves  with 
the  vague  promises  already  so  often  men- 
tiooed.  The  Government  was  practically 
receiving  support  for  their  measure  from 
many  of  those  prelates  and  gentlemen,  on 
the  faith  of  the  treacherous  promises  of 
Lord  Comwallis  and  his  underlings ;  and 
had  no  idea  of  pledging  the  British  Par- 
liament to  emancipation.  Lord  Grenville 
"was  of  opinion  that  these  questions 
would  be  best  determined  by  an  United 
Parliament. "    So  the  subject  dropped. 

The  other  incident  arose  from  the  alarm 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  this  class  of  manufac- 
turers, in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  had 
been  able  to  procure  express  Acts  of  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  destruction  of 
that  kind  of  industry  in  Ireland,  and  to 
ensure  to  themselves  the  full  monopoly  of 
Irish  wool  in  fleece.  They  were  now  very 
naturally  of  opinion  that  the  conunercial 
**  Article"  in  the  Articles  of  Union,  per- 
mitting the  fi«e  mutual  import  and  ex- 
port between  the  two  islands,  was  a  gross 
infringement  upon  their  vested  rights. 
They,  accordin£|ly,  petitioned  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  against  the  **Articl&''  Their 
demand  was  too  monstrous,  but  it  was 
sustained  in  the  House  by  Blr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
who  knew  that  the  English  monopoly  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  now  practi- 
cally safe  enough,  maintained  that,  if 
any  transfer  of  manufacture  should  result 
from  the  pennission  of  exporting  wool,  it 
would  be  gradual  and  inconsiderable ;  that 
any  void  which  it  misht  occasion  would 
be  much  more  than  filled  up  by  the  great 
increase  of  our  trade  in  this  article;  that 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  scarcity 
of  the  commodity,  or  dread  the  rivalry  of 
the  Irish  in  the  manufacture;  and  that 
his  friend's  proposal  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary deviation  from  that  liberal  principle 
of  a  firee  intercourse  which  was  the  m- 
tended  basis  of  the  Union.    The  Article, 


therefore,  was  adopted  as  it  stood,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  good  people  ^ 
Leeds  andTall  Yorkshire. 

All  the  Articles  had  been  adopted  before 
the  9th  of  May.  A  joint  address  was  on 
that  day  presented  to  the  King,  importing 
that  they  were  now  ready  to  conclude  an 
Union  with  the  Irish  Parliament  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Articles.  This  address,  in  a 
tone  which  resembles  a  cold  and  solemn 
sneer,  expresses  the  "unspeakable  satLs- 
faction"  of  Parliament  at  "the  general 
conformity  of  the  Articles  transmitted 
from  Ireland  with  those  whidi  they  had 
voted  in  the  preceding  year." 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  that  each 
Parliament  was  to  frame  the  Articles  into 
a  bill,  and  so  pass  the  Act  of  Union, 

As  an  Irish  Act  for  rej^ating  elections 
was  to  be  incorporated  m  the  general  bill 
of  Union,  Lord  Castlereagh  at  once,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  brought  in  that 
parliamentary  measure.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  May. 
This  measure  arranged  the  representation 
as  it  remained  firom  the  Union  until  the 
"Reform  Act.**  It  gave  one  member  of 
Parliament  to  each  of  the  following 
towns: — 

Waterfoid,  limerick,  Belfast,  Drog- 
heda,  Carrickfergns,  Newry,  Kilkenny, 
Londonderry,  G^wav,  Clonmell,  Wex- 
ford, Armagh,  Yougnall,  Bandon,  Dun- 
dalk,  KinsaTe,  lisbume,  Slico,  Catherloffhy 
Ennis,  Dun^^unran,  Down-Patrick,  Cole- 
raine.  Mallow,  Athlone,  New-Koss,  Tralee, 
Cashel,  Dungannon,  Portarlington,  and 
Enniskillen.  One  member  for  each  of 
these  towns,  with  four  for  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  the  University,  and  sixty- 
four  representatives  of  the  thirty-two 
counties. 

The  Act  then  made  its  singular  pro- 
vision to  allow  present  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  to  sit  in  a  Parliament  they 
had  never  been  elected  to  serve  in.  It 
provided  that,  if  the  King  should  autho- 
rize the  present  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Bntain  to  form  a  part  of  the  first 
Imperial  Legislature,  the  sitting  members 
for  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  for  Sie  thirty- 
two  counties  of  Ireland,  should  represent 
the  same  cities  and  shires  in  that  Parlia- 
ment; that  the  written  names  of  the 
members  for  the  coUece  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  the  cities  of  Waterford  and 
limenck,  and  the  other  towns  before 
mentioned,  should  be  put  into  a  glass, 
and  successively  drawn  out  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown,  and  that,  of  the  two  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  those  places,  the  indi- 
vidual whose  name  should  be  first  drawn 
should  serve  for  the  same  place  in  the  first 
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United  Legifllatnre;  and  that,  when  a 
new  rarliament  should  be  oouvoked,  writs 
should  be  sent  to  the  Irifih  counties,  to 
the  University,  and  to  the  cities  and 
boroughs  above  Bpeci6ed,  fur  the  election 
of  members  in  the  usual  mode,  according 
to  the  number  then  adjusted. 

The  Act  also  arranged  the  rotation  in 
which  the  four  Irish  bishops  should  sit  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  luso  the  dection 
of  the  twenty-eight  Irish  Peers  by  their 
own  order. 

On  the  very  next  day—for  Ministers 
were  in  hot  haste— Castlereagh  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Union.  Leave  was  given  by  a  vote 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  against  one 
hundred.  It  was  at  once  presented,  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  25th 
it  was  read  again.  The  nncorrupted 
members  of  the  House  looked  on  with 
im})otent  indignation.  Mr.  Grattan  pro- 
posed a  delay  until  the  Ist  of  Autrust^  to 
allow  the  measure  to  be  more  fimy  can- 
vassed. He  proceeded  also  to  argue  very 
warmly  against  the  whole  principle  of  it. 
He  said  it  was  '*  a  breach  of  a  solemn 
covenant,  an  innovation  promoted  by 
martial  law,  an  unauthorized  assumption 
of  a  competency  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  realm,  an  unjustifiable  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  bill  would  be,  quoid  the 
constitution,  equivalent  to  a  murder,  and, 

fuoad  the  Government,  to  a  separation, 
f  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  he  fore- 
told its  want  of  permanence,  and  intimated 
his  apprehensions  that  popular  discontent, 
perhaps  dangerous  commotions^  might 
result  from  its  enforcement." 

Lord  Castlereaeh  defended  the  bill,  and 
censured  the  inflammatory  language  of 
Mr.  Grattan.  "But  he  defied,"  he  said, 
**  their  incentives  to  treason,  and  had  no 
doubt  of  the  energy  of  the  Government  in 
defending  the  Constitution  against  every 
attack."  Such  was  the  insolent  and  half- 
menacing  tone  adopted  upon  system  by 
the  Administration. 

Several  earnest  debates  followed.  The 
faithful  representatives  of  the  people, 
whom  money,  and  place,  and  title  could 
not  buy,  did  their  sad  duty  to  the  end. 
The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  purest  patriots  of  whom  his- 
tory makes  mention,  could  at  least  pro- 
test against  this  parricide  and  suicide,  and 
their  solemn  ana  well-weighed  words  of 
warning  and  ex|iostulation,  if  they  could 
not  save  the  country  for  that  time,  remain 
on  record  as  a  protest,  as  a  continual 
claim,  and  per[>etual  muniment  of  title, 
on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
nation.      As  several  passages   of  these 


Anti-Union  pleadings  have  been  often 
cited  by  Mr.  O^Connell,  and  others,  who 
have  never  ceased  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  that  evil  Act,  they  have  become  classi- 
cal, and  must  always  be  held  an  essential 
part  of  any  history  of  Ireland. 

William  Conjrngham  Plunket,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancdlor,  said: — 

"Sir,  I,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
deny  the  competency  of  Parliament  to  do 
this  act.  I  warn  vou,  do  not  dare  to  lay 
your  hands  upon  the  Constitution.  I  tell 
you  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you  are, 
you  pass  this  Act,  it  will  be  a  mere  nullity, 
and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  bound  to 
obey  it.  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately. 
I  repeat  it.  I  call  on  anv  man  who  hears 
me  to  take  down  my  words.  You  have  not 
been  elected  for  this  pu  rpose.  You  are  ap* 
pointed  to  make  laws,  and  not  legisla- 
tures. You  are  appointed  to  exercise  the 
function  of  l^slators,  and  not  to  tranafer 
them. 

"  Yon  are  appointed  to  act  under  the 
Constitution,  and  not  to  alter  it;  and  if 
you  do  so,  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government — you  resolve  society  into  its 
original  elements,  and  no  man  in  the  land 
is  bound  to  obey  you.  Sir,  I  state  doc- 
trines that  are  not  merely  founded  on 
the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  reason. 
I  state  not  merely  the  opinions  of  the 
ablest  and  wisest  men  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  science  of  government,  but  I 
state  the  practice  of  our  Constitution,  as 
settled  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  ;  and 
I  state  the  doctrine  under  which  the 
Houw  of  Hanover  derives  its  title  to 
the  Throne. 

**  For  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  if  the  madness  of  the  revolutionists 
were  to  tell  me,  *You  must  sacrifice 
British  connection,'  I  would  adhere  to 
that  connection  in  preference  to  the  in- 
dependence of  my  country.  Bui  I  have 
as  Utile  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  tJie 
toanton  ambition  of  a  Minister  should  as- 
sail the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  compel 
me  to  the  alternative,  I  would  fling  the 
connection  to  tlte  winds,  and  clasp  tfte  in- 
dcfiendence  of  my  country  to  my  heart." 

Mr.  Bushe  (subsequently  Chief-Justice 
of  Ireland),  spoke  these  words: — 

"  I  strip  this  formidable  measure  of  all 
its  pretensions  and  all  its  aggravations;  1 
look  on  it  nakedly  and  abstractedly,  and 
I  see  nothing  in  it  but  one  question.  Will 
you  give  up  the  country  ?  1  forget  for  a 
moment  the  unprincipled  means  by  which 
it  has  been  promoted.  I  pass  by  for  a 
moment  the  unseasonable  time  at  which 
it  has  been  introduced,  and  tiie  contempt 
of  Parliament  upon  which  it  is  bottomed, 
and  I  look  upon  it  simply  as  England 
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reclaiuiin^  in  a  moment  of  your  weakness 
that  dommion  which  yon  extorted  from 
her  in  a  moment  of  yonr  virtue— a  do- 
minion which  she  uniformly  abused, 
which  invariably  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished you,  and  from  the  cessation  of 
which  you  date  all  your  prosperity,  .  .  . 

'*  Odious  as  this  measure  is  in  my  eyes, 
and  disgusting  to  my  feelings,  if  1  see  it 
is  carried  by  the  free  and  uniuflueoced 
sense  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  I  shall  not 
only  defer  and  submit,  but  I  will  cheer- 
fully obey.  It  will  be  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  subject.  But  frauds  and  op- 
prt-ssion^  and  unconstitutional  practice ,  may 
jMssibly  be  another  question.  If  this  be 
factious  language.  Lord  Somers  was  fac- 
tious, the  fouoders  of  the  He  volution  were 
factious,  William  III.  was  an  usurper,  and 
the  Revolution  was  a  rebellion." 

Mr.  Saurin  (subsequently  a  Privy  Coun< 
cillor  and  an  Attorney-General)  spoke 
these  words : — 

*'You  make  the  Union  binding  as  a 
law,  but  you  cannot  make  it  obhgatory 
on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  so  long 
as  England  is  strong ;  but  resistance  to  it 
will  ^  in  the  abstract  a  duty ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  resistance  will  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence." 

Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  afterwards 
deemed  worthy  of  a  restine-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  these  words 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  Union: — 

*'  Many  honourable  gentlemen  thought 
differently  from  me.  I  respect  their 
opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I 
think  now  as  I  thought  then,  that  the 
treason  of  the  Minister  against  tfie  liber- 
iies  of  the  people  was  infinitely  worse  than 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
Minister.  .  .  . 

**  The  cry  of  the  connection  (the  Union 
measure)  will  not  in  the  end  avail  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.  .  .  . 

"The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not  in 
the  end  avail  against  the  principle  of 
liberty. 

**  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I 
see  her  in  a  swoon  ;  but  she  is  not  dead. 
Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips 
a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow 
of  beauty. 

**Thou  art  not  conquered;  beauty's 
ensign  yet  is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in 
thy  cheek,  and  death's  pale  flag  is  not 
advanced  thera*'  * 

*  It  is  true  that  ncxnal  of  these  Antl-TJnion 
orfttors  rabsequ^ntiy  acted  as  If  they  hod  not  been 
altogether  sincere  in  so  strongly  aenonnciDg  the 
Umon.  pronoancinff  it  a  nullity,  and  proclaiming, 
as  Lord  Plunket  and  Mr.  BauHn  did,  that  no  man 
would  be  bound  lo  obey  it— that  ia  U>  obey  laws 


Eloquence  and  constitutional  law -learn- 
ing were  alike  vain.  The  bill  was  hur- 
ri^  to  its  third  reading;  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  evil  deed  was  inevit- 
able, most  of  the  Anti-Unionists  rose  and 
left  the  House,  that  they  might  not  wit- 
ness the  division  by  wmch  it  was  to  be 
carried.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June. 
There  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  a  certain  theatrical  solemnity 
in  some  of  these  last  scenes  of  our  national 
lif&     For  example:— 

**  Before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  about  to  be  reported,  Mr. 
Charles  Ball,  member  for  Clogher,  rose^  and 
without  speaking  one  word,  looked  round 
impressively — every  eve  was  directed  to 
him— he  only  pointed  his  hand  signiii- 
cantly  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  walked 
forth,  castin?  a  parting  look  behind  him, 
and  turning  nis  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
invoke  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  His  example  was  contagious. 
Those  Anti -Unionists  who  were  in  the 
House  immediately  followed  his  example, 
and  never  returned  into  that  Senate, 
which  had  been  the  glory,  the  guardian, 
and  the  protection  of  their  country.  There 
was  but  one  scene  more,  and  the  curtain 
was  to  drop  for  ever.*' 

On  these  last  days  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment there  was  an  ostentatious  display 
of  military  force.  Troops  were  drawn  up 
under  the  Ionic  colonnades  of  the  suj)erD 
Parliament  House;  and  the  citizens  of 
DubUn  knew  that  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery were  ready  at  convenient  spots  to 
sweep  their  streets  at  a  moment's  notice 
— an  arrangement  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed.  Sir  Jonah,  who 
was  present  and  saw  all,  and  who,  though 
not  m  all  respects  an  estimable  man,  at 
least  stood  by  his  country  in  this  crisis  to 
the  last,  describes  the  scene  for  us  : — 

'*  The  day  of  extinguishing  the  liberties 
of  Ireland  had  now  arrived,  and  the  sun 
took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ireland; 
he  rose  no  more  over  a  proud  and  pros- 
perous nation.  She  was  now  condemned 
by  the  British  Minister  to  renounce  her 
rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe.  She 
was  sentenced  to  cancel  her  Constitution, 
to  disband  her  Commons,  and  disfran- 
chise her  nobility,  to  proclaim  her  incapa- 
city, and  register  her  corruption  in  the 
records  of  the  empire. 

"The  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
on  the  last  evening,  afforded  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  a  flne,  indepen- 

enacted  in  the  Imperial  Fftrliiunent  Yet  the 
speakers  were  sincere  at  the  time;  and  even  if 
their  own  personal  position  afterwards  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  then  laid  down,  yet 
the  principles  sre  not  to  sulltr,  nor  is  the  law  less 
Botind  on  that  acoounk 
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dent  people^  betrajred,  divided,  aold,  and, 
as  a  State,  annihilated.  British  clerks 
and  officetB  were  smagsled  into  her  Par- 
liament to  Tote  away  ue  Constitntion  of 
a  country  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
and  in  which  they  had  neither  interest 
nor  connection.  They  were  employed  to 
csncel  the  royal  charter  of  the  Irish 
nation,  gnarsnteed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, sanctioned  by  the  British  Legisla- 
ture, and  unequivocally  continued  by  the 
words,  the  signature,  and  the  great  seal 
of  their  n»onarch. 

'*The  situation  of  the  Speaker  on  that 
night  was  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
A  sincere  and  ardent  enemy  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  headed  its  opponents ;  he  resisted 
it  with  all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the 
resources  of  his  experience,  his  influence, 
and  his  eloquence. 

*'  It  was,  however,  through  his  voice 
that  it  was  to  be  ^Nroclaimed  and  consum- 
matetl.  His  only  alternative  (resignation) 
would  have  been  unavailing,  and  could 
have  added  nothing  to  his  character. 
His  expressive  countenance  bespoke  the 
inquietude  of  his  feeling  ;  solicitude  was 
perceptible  in  every  glance,  and  his  em- 
barrassment was  obvious  in  every  word 
he  uttered* 

'*The  galleries  were  full;  but  the 
change  was  lamentable.  They  were  no 
longer  crowded  with  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness  the  eloquence  and 
to  animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted 
assembly.  A  monotonous  and  melancholy 
murmur  ran  through  the  benches;  scarcely 
a  word  was  exchanged  amongst  the  mem- 
bers. Nobody  seemed  at  ease  ;  no  cheer- 
fulness was  apiiarent,  and  the  ordinary 
business  for  a  short  time  proceeded  in  the 
usual  manner. 

**At  length  the  expected  moment  ar- 
rived. The  order  of  the  day — for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  for  a  '  Legisla- 
tive Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland' — was  moved  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Unvaried,  tame,  cold-blooded, — 
the  words  seemed  £rozen  as  they  issued 
from  his  lips ;  and,  as  if  a  simple  citizen 
of  the  world,  he  seemed  to  have  no  sensa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

•  *  The  Speaker,  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the 
Union  from  first  to  last,  would  have  risen 
and  left  the  House  with  his  friends,  if  he 
could.  But  this  would  have  availednothing. 
With  grave  dignity  he  presided  over  *  the 
last  agony  of  the  expiring  Parliament.' 
He  hdd  up  the  bill  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  then  asked  the  usual  question,  to 
which  the  response,  *Aye^*  was  languid, 
but  unmistakeable.  Another  momentary 
panse  ensued.    Again  his  lips  seemed  to 


decline  their  office.  At  length,  with  an 
eye  averted  from  the  object  which  he 
hiUed,  he  proclaimed,  with  a  subdued 
voice,  '  77^  ayes  h4gve  it'  For  an  instant 
he  stood  statue-like;  then,  indignantly 
and  in  disgust,  flung  the  bill  upon  the 
table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  an 
exhausted  spirit."* 

So  far,  the  picturesque  historian  U  the 
SUe  and  FaU  qf  ikt  Irish  Nation;  and, 
doubtless,  to  many  readers  this  closing  per- 
formance wUl  appear  somewhat  histrionic 
and  melodramatic.  Yet,  in  sad  and  bitter 
earnest,  that  scene  was  deep  tragedy; 
and  its  catastrophe  is  here  witn  us  at  this 
day  —  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
ruined  cabins,  and  pimng  prisonerB^  and 
outlawed  rebels,  and  the  poverty  and 
hunger  that  move  and  scandalize  the 
world.  A  few  details  will  fitly  close  up 
this  subject. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  House 
of  Peers  by  Lord  Castl^eagh,  but  the 
consideration  of  it  was  jxMtponed.  On 
its  second  reading,  the  Earls  of  Famham. 
and  Bellamont  offered  some  clauses,  which 
were  negatived,  and  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted. It  passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  was  reported  in  due  form, 
and,  after  an  uninteresting  debate,  was 
read  a  third  time  on  the  ISth  of  June. 
A  protest  was  entered  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  other  dissentim;  Peers. 
This  protest  is  given  at  full  length  in  the 
Lords^  journals ;  but  it  will  be  enough  in 
this  place  to  record  its  last  paragnmh 
and  summing  u|i,  with  the  names  of  the 
dissentient  Peers.  It  concludes  in  these 
words:— 

**  Because  the  argument  made  use  of  in 
favour  of  the  Umon,  namely,  that  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  in  its 
favour,  we  know  to  be  untrue;  and  as 
the  Ministers  have  declared  that  they 
would  not  press  the  measure  against  the 

*It  is  well  to  preserre  the  record  of  than 
Irishmen  who  voted  against  the  extinction  of  their 
coontry.  As  for  the  names  of  those  persons, 
placemen,  pensioners,  and  bribe-takers,  who  voted 
on  the  other  hide,  it  were  better  to  forget  them. 
Bnt  their  names  sad  crime  are  also  a  portion  of 
history:  and  many  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  manner  in  which  some  great  families  in 
Ireland  obtained  their  titles  and  laid  the  fonndatioa 
of  their  fortunes.  Candour  also  requires  it  to  be 
stated  that  some  few  members  did  vote  for  the 
Union  without  either  bribe  or  pension,  without 
being  Influenced  either  by  interest  or  intimidation; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  presumable,  from  a  sincere 
conviction  that  this  measure  would  benefitthe  two 
countries.  There  was  published  soon  after  the 
Union  a  ''Bed  List" and  a  ''Black  List,* giving 
the  names  of  those  who  were  for  and  against  th» 
meafiure.  The  li^ts  have  often  been  reprinted. 
They  may  be  found  in  Plowden*s  Appendix  and  in 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Sue  and  FaU.  Bat  as  the 
latter  has  added  some  observations  to  many  of 
the  names,  either  from  his  own  personal  knowledg» 
or  from  common  notoriety  at  the  time,  we  adopt 
his  editi<;n  of  the  lists.— &e  Appatdix^  Na  IL 
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aaoBe  of  the  people,  and  as  the  people 
have  prononnoed  decidedly,  and  under  all 
difficmtiea,  their  judgment  against  it,  we 
have,  together  with  the  sense  of  the 
country,  the  authority  of  the  Minister  to 
enter  our  protest  against  the  project  of 
Union,  sgainst  the  yoke  which  it  imposes, 
the  dishonour  which  it  inflicts,  the  dis- 
qualification passed  upon  the  peerage,  the 
stigma  thereby  branded  on  the  realm,  the 
disprt^portionate  principle  of  expense  it 
introduces,  the  means  employed  to  effect 
it,  the  dkcontents  it  has  excited  and 
must  continue  to  excite.  Against  all 
these,  and  the  £fttal  consequences  they 
may  produce,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
interpose  our  votes,  and  fiuling,  we  trans- 
mit to  after-times  our  names  in  solenm 
protest,  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
Constitution  of  this  realm,  the  liberty 
which  it  secured,  the  trade  which  it  pro- 
tected, the  connection  which  it  preserved, 
and  the  Constitution  which  it  supplied 
and  fortified.  This  we  feel  ounelves 
called  upon  to  do  in  support  of  our 
characters,  our  honour,  and  whatever  is 
left  to  us  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
onr  posterity. 

**  LUNSTXB. 


mountcashel. 

Fasmham. 

BsLMORB,  by  proxy. 

Massy,  by  proxy. 

Stranovord. 

Granard. 

Ludlow,  by  proxy. 

MoiRA,  by  proxy. 

Rsy.  Watertord  and  LnoioRE. 

powxrscourt. 

Br  Vrsgl 

Charlbmont. 

KiHOSTOV,  by  proxy. 

RivxRSDALS,  by  proxy. 

Mrath. 

LiSMORS,  by  proxy. 

SUNDERLIK." 

^o  part  of  the  plan  now  remained 
for  the  Secretary  to  brin^  forward  but 
the  scheme  of  compensation.  This  he 
plausibly  ushered  in  upon  a  principle  of 
J  astice.  He  proposed  a  grant  of  £1,260, 000 
ibr  those  mo  should  suffer  a  loss  of 
patronage,  and  be  deprived  of  a  source  of 
wealth,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  eighty- 
four  boroii«;hs— at  the  rate  of  £15,000 
to  each.  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  J.  Claudius 
Beresford*  and  Mr.  Dawson,  maintained 
that  the  grant  of  compensation  to  those 
who  had  no  right  to  hold  such  a  species 
of  property  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
public,  and  an  infriiu^ement  of  the  Con- 
atLtutioiL    Mr.  Ptendexgast  defBoded  the 


proposition,  alleging,  that  though  such 
possessions  might  have  been  vicious  in 
their  origin,  yei^  from  prescriptive  usage, 
and  frokn  having  been  the  subject  of 
contracte  and  family  settlements,  they 
could  not  be  confiscated  without  a  breacn 
of  honour  and  propriety.  In  the  House 
of  Peers,  this  bul  was  chiefly  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Famham ;  but  it  passed  into 
law  with  little  opposition  in  either  House, 
the  Anti-Unionisto  having  now  given  up 
the  question  as  lost* 

Soon  alter  the  Union  bill  had  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  brought  a  bill  in  the  same 
form  into  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  proceeded  through  the  usual  stogea 
without  occasioning  any  important  debate  ; 
and  was  sent,  on  the  24th  of  Jane,  to 
the  Peers.  On  the  30th,  Lord  Granville 
moved  for  ite  third  reading,  declaring 
that  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater 
pleasure  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  in 
makins  any  proposition  to  their  lordshipe. 
The  Marquis  of  Downshire  merely  said 
that  his  opinion  of  the  measure  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  he  would,  therefore^ 
give  the  bill  his  decided  negative.  It 
passed  without  a  division;  and,  on  th» 
2d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  in  proroguing  the 
last  separate  Parliament  ot  Great  Britain, 
the  Kingfeliciteted  his  Parliament,  as  he 
well  midit : — 

"  Witn  peculiar  satisfiM^on  I  conjo^tu- 
late  you  on  the  success  of  the  steps  which 
you  have  taken  for  effecting  an  entire 
Union  between  my  kingdoms.  This  mat 
measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  been 
louff  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider 
as  tiie  happiest  event  of  my  rei^*' 

The  ro^al  assent  was  given  m  Ireland 
to  the  Union  Bill  on  the  1st  of  Anffast, 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  th& 

*  When  the  Compoisatloa  Statnto  lutd  received 
the  royal  assent,  tbe  Viceroy  appointed  four  com* 
missiooere  to  carry  its  proytBlons  into  execution. 
Three  were  members  of  Parliament,  whose  salaries 
of  £1,300  a  year  each  (with  probable  advantages) 
were  a  tolerable  consideratton  for  their  former 
servioefl.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Annesley,  Secretary 
Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Duigenan,  were  the  principal 
commissioners  of  that  extraordinary  distribution. 
Unfortnnately,  we  have  not  full  details  and  accounts 
of  this  scandalous  pecuniary  transactioa  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says:^ 

*'It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  records  of  th» 
proceedings  have  been  unaecounttMy  disppted  of. 
A  voluminous  copv  of  claims,  accepted  and  r»-> 
iected,  was  published,  ahd  partially  circulated; 
but  the  great  and  important  grants,  the  fwivate- 
pensions,  and  rceutt  compensations,  have  never 
teen  made  public,  further  than  by  those  who 
received  them.    It  is  known  that~ 
'*  Lord  Shannon  received  for  his  patron- 
age in  the  Commons,  .  £48,000 
The  Marquis  of  Ely,       ....     4&,000 
Lord  Olanmonis  (besides  a  peerage), .     23,000 
Lord  Belvidere  (beaidee  his  doveeur). .     U  OQO 
Sir  Heroolss  Tangrishs^                    .    1S,OQO  "" 


so 
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House  of  Brunswick  to  tlie  thrones  of 
these  realms.  The  next  day  the  Lord- 
Lieatenant  pat  an  end  to  the  session  with 
an  appropriate  speech  from  the  Throne. 
Lord  (Jorowallis  said,  amon^t  other  fine 
things,  —  sneaking  to  the  legislators  whom 
he  had  briijed : — 

"  The  whole  business  of  this  important 
session  l)eing  at  length  happily  concluded, 
it  is  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction 
that  I  communicate  to  you,  by  his 
Majesty's  express  command,  his  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  that  ardent  zeal  and 
unshaken  perseverance  which  you  have 
so  conspicuously  manifested  in  maturing 
and  completing  the  great  measure  of 
Legislative  Union  between  this  kingdom 
and  Great  Britain. 

'*The  proofs  you  have  given  on  this 
occasion  of  your  uniform  attachment  to 
the  real  welfare  of  your  country,  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 
only  entitle  you  to  the  full  approbation  of 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  the  apr)lau8e  of  your 
fellow-subjects,  but  must  a^ord  you  the 
surest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  [K>sterity. 

"You  will  regret,  with  His  Majesty, 
the  reverse  which  His  Majesty's  allies 
have  experienced  on  the  Continent;  but 
His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  firm- 
ness and  public  spirit  of  his  subjects  will 
enable  him  to  persevere  in  the  line  of 
conduct  which  will  best  provide  for  the 
honour  and  the  essential  mterests  of  his 
dominions,  whose  means  and  resources 
have  now,  by  your  wisdom,  been  more 
closely  and  intimately  combined." 

Immediately  after  passing  the  English 
Act  of  Union,  early  in  July,  the  British 
Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  the 
"Union,"  in  so  far  as  parchment  can 
make  an  union,  was  complete.  It  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 
Pursuant  to  proclamation,  a  new  Imperial 
Standard  was  on  that  day  displayed  on 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  tne  Castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  It  was  the 
same  Royal  Standard  now  in  use ;  being 
**  quartered,  first  and  fourth,  England ; 
second,  Scotland ;  third,  Ireland."  So, 
since  that  day,  the  Harp  of  Ireland  has 
its  place  in  the  corner  of  the  great  Banner 
of  England. 

The  "Union  Jack"  was  also  ordained 
and  described  by  the  same  proclamation — 
**  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
Union  fiag  shall  be  azure,  the  crosses, 
saltires  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Patrick, 
quarterly  per  sal  tire,  counterchan«Kl, 
argent  and  gulas  ;  the  latter  imbriat^  of 
the  second,  surmounted  by  thq  Cross  of 
St  George  of  the  third,  as  the  sal  tire." 

As  for  the  Public  Debt  of  Ireland, 


which  was  to  remain  a  separate  chai^  on 
the  revenues  of  that  country,  that  debt 
had  been  less  than  four  millions  just 
before  the  insurrection.  At  the  Union 
that  debt  was  deckred  to  be  £26,841,219, 
being  increased  nearly  seven-fold  in  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  provoking  that  insur- 
rection— then  in  maintaining  a  great  armr 
to  crush  it— the  cost  of  keeping  English 
and  Scotch  militia  regimentf^  in  the 
country— the  pay  of  the  Hessians— the 
bribes  and  pensions  to  spies,  informers, 
and  members  of  Parliament — ^the  com- 
Iiensation  fund  to  owners  of  boroughs — 
all  was  charged  to  Irish  account. 

O'Connell  said,  "It  was  strange  that 
Ireland  was  not  afterwards  made  to  pay 
for  the  knife  with  which  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh,  twenty-two  years  later,  cut  his 
own  throat!" 

This  enormous  debt  was  to  remain 
separate  from  the  English  Debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Union,*  until  these,  two 
conditions  should  occur :  F^rsi.  That  the 
two  debts  should  come  to  bear  to  each 
other  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts  for 
Great  Britisiin  to  two  parts  for  Ireland; 
and.  Second,  That  the  respective  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  should  admit 
of  uniform  taxation. 

After  that,  they  were  to  be  consoli- 
dated. Since  that  day,  an  English  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  **  kept  the 
books  "  of  the  two  islands ;  so  that  while 
the  debt  of  England  went  on  increasing 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  war,  and  subsidies 
to  all  enemies  of  France,  the  debt  of 
Ireland  was  somehow  found  to  increase 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  England 
— as  if  Ireland  had  a  double  interest  in 
crushing  France. 

"  Woe  to  the  land  on  whose  judgment- 
seats  a  stranger  sits— at  whose  gates  a 
stranger  watches  I "  We  may  add,  "whose 
books  a  stranger  keeps !  "  f 

*SAe  the  Act  in  the  Anpendix,  No.  III. 

t  Mr.  O'Neill  Dannt,  in  his  ezc^Ueot  paper  en- 
titled, Financial  Orietfanu*  of  Ireland,  extracts  from 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  35,  o/181d,  this  table  :— 


6th  Jan. 
1801. 


6th  Jan. 
1817. 


BRITISH 
DKBT. 


£ 
150,504,984 


734,523,104 


AK. 
CBAfiGB. 


£ 
17  718,851 


28,338.416 


IRISH 


£ 

38,545,134 


£ 
1,944,463 


112,704,778  4.104,614 


The  difference  between  t^e  statement  of  the 
Irish  Debt  given  I 
the  text  (from  another  I 
same  year),  is  made  \ 
of  unfunded  debt 

Thus,  while  the  Imperial  GoTermnent  lera  than 
doubled  the  Brltit-h  L>ebt.  they  qoadropled  the 
Irish  Debt    By  this  management  the  Irish  Debt, 


)  between  t^e  statement  of  tha  \ 

I  in  thlK  table,  and  that  given  in  ] 

lother  Paf-Uamentary  paper  of  the  I 

ade  up  by  adding  a  small  amount  \ 
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The  two  debts  were  consolidated  in 
1817.  Aooording  to  Lord  CastlereagVs 
report  to  Parliament,  the  military  force 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  men— viz., 
forty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  r^ffulars,  twenty-seven  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  four  militia,  and 
fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-aeven  yeomaniy. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
1800—1803. 


The  CafhoUcsDaped— Befltgnation  of  Pltt-MyBtery 
of  thia  Besisnation— First  Heaanre  of  United 
ParUament— Saspensioa  of  Babeoi  CbrpiM— Be- 
vort  of  Secret  Committee— Fate  of  lord  Clare- 
Lord  Bardwlcke  Viceroy— Peace  of  Amieiw— 
Treaty  VioUted  by  Eagland— Halta^War  again 
Declared  by  EngUnd— Mr.  Pitt  resumaa  Oflloe— 
Coalition  agaiuat  France. 

Thb  Union   had   scarcely  been   accom- 

EUshed,  when  those  Irish  Catholics  who 
ad  supported  the  measure  found  thev 
had  been  cheated,  as  usual,  by  the  British 
(government.  They  had  been  told  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  at  once  be 
made  a  Ministerial  measure;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  distinct  pledges  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  Comwallis  could  avail  them, 
they  were  assured  of  their  liberties. 

llie  first  United  Parliament  met  on  the 
22d  of  January.  It  immediately  beeao 
to  be  rumoured  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  nis 
Ministry  were  about  to  resign.  The 
reason  faMiy  alleged  for  the  resiznation 
was  that  EW  Georae  III.  womd  not 
tolerate  the  i<foa  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  he  imagined  to  be  contrary 
to  his  Coronation  Oath ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt 
pretended  to  be  pledged  to  that  measure, 
ne  made  this  difference  the  pretext  for  a 
temporary  resi^ination,  which  he  found 
expedient  at  this  time  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  all-powerfal 
Minister  who  had  eovemed  England  for 
seventeen  years,  it  was  he  who  had 
recalled  Lord  EitzwiUiam  from  the  Irish 
Viceroyalty,  because  that  nobleman 
favoured  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
he  who  had   sent  over   Lord   Camden 

which  in  1801  had  been  to  the  British  as  one  to 
sixteen  and  a  hal^  was  forced  np  to  bear  to  the 
British  Debt  the  ratio  of  one  to  ssTen  and  a  half. 
This  was  the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  cf 
Union,  as  a  con<ution  of  subjecting  Ireland  to 
Indiscriminate  taxation  with  Cfreat  Britain.  Ire- 
land was  to  be  loaded  with  inordinate  debt;  and 
then  this  debt  was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
raisixig  her  taxation  to  the  high  Britinh  standard. 
snd  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  the  pre-union 
debt  of  Great  Britainl 
2 


with  express  instructions  to  prevent  such 
emancipation  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  in  desiring  Lord  Comwallis  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  promise  Catholic  relief 
after  the  Union,  he  intended  to  delude 
the  Catholics  into  a  support  of  his  measure, 
and  to  deceive  them  afterwards.  He 
knew  the  King's  opinion  upon  that  ques- 
tion—if anything  tnat  passed  in  the  mind 
of  (George  III.  can  be  ciidled  an  opinion— 
and  that  the  obstinate  and  stupid  old 
man  would  never  suffer  any  project  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  made  a 
Ministerial  measure* 

No  human  beinff  acquainted  with 
pubUc  affairs  ever  bdieved  that  Mr.  Pitt 
resigned  office  at  that  time  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  question,  or  any  other  Irish 
question  whatever.  The  truth  was, 
simplv,  that  Mr.  PitVs  continental  policy 
had  tailed,  and  that  the  English  people, 
devoured  by  taxes,  and  weaned  out  with 
the  still  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  French  enemy,  were 
crying  aloud  for  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
that  peace  must  be  made,  at  least  for  a 
Uttle  while;  but  his  sullen  pride  could 
not  submit  to  negotiate  that  peace  him- 
self.    Mr.  Plowden  •  says : — 

*'  The  only  transaction  which  furnished 
him  with  a  plausible  or  popular  ground 
for  resignation  was  the  CatAoUc  question, 
which  that  crafty  Minister  and  his 
followers  have  so  frequentlv  used  as  a 
most  powerful  engine  for  the  worst  of 
political  purposes.  Within  very  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  resignation.  Great  wero 
the  surprise  and  consternation  which 
attended  the  report  Few,  indeed,  gave 
credit  to  the  alleged  cause  of  resignation — 
namely,  his  inability  to  carry  the  Catholic 
question,  which  was  imperiously  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  state.  He  was  too 
fond  of  power,  his  influence  in  the  country 
was  too  imposing,  Ireland  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  have  caused  such  an  important 
change  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state.  Abstracting  from  the  merits  and 
justice  of  the  question,  and  from  the 
expediency  or  necessity  of  its  being  then 
propounded  and  carried,  neither  Mr. 
Pitt*s  friends  nor  opponents  could  bring 
their  minds  to  believe  that  an  administra- 
tion which  had  established  itself  in  spite 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  which  iiad 
baffled,  and  at  last  subdued,  a  most 
formidable  opposition;  which  had  main- 

*  Worthy  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  rather  sap- 
ported  the  Union,  as  maoy  other  leading  Catholics 
had  done,  when  he  wrote,  ten  years  later,  the 
second  series  of  his  fftitorical  ColUetioni,  says, 
in  its  first  page:  ''They  (the  Catholics)  now 
beheld  the  baleful  meaaare  of  Union  In  its  ftUl 

Idstonni^."   Jtok  they  beheld  it  too  late. 
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tained  itself  upon  new  conrtly  principles 
lor  seventeen  yesn,  and  still  commanded 
a  decided  minority  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Senate,  should  have  been  thns  broken  up 
from  tiie  Premiei^s  inability  to  carrr  so 
simple  and  just  a  messnre  as  that  oi  an 
eqnal  participation  of  Constitational  rights 
amoQ^  all  the  King's  subjects." 

*' Simple  and  just  a  measure"  as  this 
naturally  i^ipeared  to  the  Catholic  histo- 
rian, it  was  steadily  refused  and  resisted, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by  his  whole  party, 
for  twenty-nine  years  longer,  and  then 
only  carried  on  account  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war,  as  its  Ministerial 
supjDorters  alleged. 

Tnere  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the 
retirement  of  Ministers  at  this  crisis. 
Nobody  save  credit  to  the  ostensible 
motives  of  it ;  sad  several  distinct  reasons 
were  alleged  and  discgssed.  In  fact, 
every  conceivable  reason,  except  the  true 
one,  was  assigned  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  One  was  a  serious  difference  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Duke  of  York,*  partly  with  respect 
to  military  arrangements  and  operations ; 
partly  because  certain  "  unconstitutional 
influence  in  a  high  quarter  counteracted 
and  embarrassed  the  important  duties  of 
His  Majesty's  official  and  responsible  ad- 
visers;" and  partly,  it  was  also  alleged, 
because  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  8p«»al 
patron  of  the  Orange  Society,  was  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  project  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  His  Royal  Highness  might 
have  spared  his  uneasiness.  No  Grand 
Master  of  Orangemen  was  ever  more 
violently  opposed  to  all  claims  and  rights 
of  Catholics  than  Mr.  Pitt  himsell 

Innocent  Catholics  had  been  expecting 
that  the  Kine's  speech,  on  openiog  this 
session,  would  have  recommended  a  mea- 
sure for  their  emandpation.  The  subject 
was  not  once  alluded  to.  The  address 
was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 

*  From  the  year  1797«  the  Orange  Sodetlea  were 
BO  tenderly  cherished  and  zealously  promoted  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  that  almost  every  regiment, 
even  of  militia,  in  Ireland,  received  from  the  office 
of  the  Ck>mmander-in-chier  encouragement^  au- 
thority, or  orders  for  establishing  Orange  Lodges 
In  their  respectiTe  regiments.  The  person  dele- 
gated for  this  mission  was  generally  we  Sergeant- 
major,  or  some  other  non-commissioned  officer, 
signalized  for  his  zeal  against  the  Catholics.  In 
some  instances,  the  insUtntlon  of  Orange  Lodges, 
under  this  high  and  official  sanction,  has  produced 
ferment  and  dissension,  which  compelled  the  com- 
manding officer  to  investigato  and  punish  both 
those  who  gave  rise  to,  and  those  who  perpetrated, 
the  consequent  outrages;  when  often,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  corps,  and  in  defiance  of  military 
discipline  and  subordination,  the  conduct  of  the  I 
Sergeant  has  been  Justified  by  the  production  of 
the  official  document  or  warrant,  most  irregularly  1 
superseding  that  immediate  authority  upon  which  i 
alone  the  lobordiiiation  and  onion  of  a  regiment  • 


Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne  (commander 
of  the  Ancient  Britons).  Mr.  Grey  moved 
an  amendment,  and  made  some  pointed 
observations  upon  Ireland  and  the  Union. 
''If  any  good  effect,"  he  said,  '*conld 
result  firam  a  measure  so  brouj^t  forward 
and  so  supported,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
the  extension  of  the  British  ConBtitution 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  their 
restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  Britiidt 
subjects.  This  they  had  oeen  taught  to 
expect,  and  this  was  the  least  they  were 
entitled  to  in  return  for  that  measure 
having  been  forced  upon  them  by  Eng- 
land.'" Mr.  Pitt,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Grey, 
studiously  avoided  even  remote  reference 
to  Ireland.  Ireland  had  served  lus  turn ; 
she  was  now  safe  under  British  law  and 

government;  and  he  desired  to  hear  of 
er  no  more.  But  he  had  much  to  say  in 
denunciation  of  "  Jacobinism,"  which  was 
the  name  then  given  to  any  assertion  of 
any  kind  of  right  or  liberty,  oonduding 
his  speech  witn  a  wann  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  the  House,  whether  all  the 
public  calamities  of  this,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  those  principles  which  the 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  uniformly 
supported,  and  which  he  and  the  gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  had  as  uni- 
formlv  combated. 

Berore  quitting  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
deliberate  deception  upon  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  paper 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Lord 
Comwallis  to  Doctor  Troy,  CathoUe 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  FingaJ, 
soon  became  public;  although  Lord 
Comwallis  had  prudently  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  **  discreetly  communicated  to 
the  Bishops,  and  should  not  tind  its  way 
into  the  newspapers."*  When  Ifr. 
Grey,  on  the  25th  of  March,  moved  the 
House  of  Commons  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
he  referred  to  these  written  pledges,  and 
roundly  charged  them  with  having  been 
given  without  sincerity  and  without  au- 
thority. "If  Catholic  freedom  were 
offered  to  the  Irish  as  the  price  of  their 
support  of  the  Union,  if  the  futh  of  the 
Government  were  pledged  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  forms  the  highest  species  of  crim- 
inality in  Ministers ;  because  I  am  confi- 
dent, said  he,  **  if  such  were  the  case,  it 
was  so  pledged  without  the  authority  of 
the  King;  for  I  know  His  Majesty  is 
superior  to  the  idea  of  swerving  in  the 
slightest  dejonee  from  the  observance  of 
his  word.    Tnis,  then,  was  a  crime  of  the 

*  Th'<^  is  the  docunent  whioh  is  printed  in  a  note 
to  the  1,.  eceding  chaptor. 
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highest  denomination  in  Mimsten,  and 
caUs  for  inquiry.  I  ask,  if  auch  promise 
were  made^  was  Lord  Clare  and  the  Pro- 
testant Aacendancy  Party  made  ac- 
quainted with  it?  If  80,  they  were  a 
party  to  the  delusion  that  waa  intended 
to  be  practised  on  the  unhappy  Catholic." 

Mr.  Pitt,  though  no  longer  in  office, 
aat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
— ^in  fact,  he  was  virtually  Prime  Minister 
all  the  while.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Grey, 
and  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  referred  to 
Ireland.  Concerning  the  famous  written 
pled^re,  he  said,  **  he  had  no  part  in  the 
toording  of  that  paper.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Lord  Ctutiereagh.  To  the  sentiments 
it  contained,  wAen  properly  interpreted, 
he,  however,  subscril^d :  further,  he 
would  neither  avow  nor  explain."  He 
added:  *' As  to  the  particular  expressions 
in  the  paper,  he  knew  nothing  of  them, 
havizi£  never  seen  it  before  it  was  pub- 
lished He  denied  that  any  pledge  had 
been  siven  to  the  Catholics,  eitner  by 
himse^  Lord  Comwallis,  or  the  noUe 
lord  near  him  (Castiereagh).  The  Catho- 
lics might  very  naturaUy  have  conceived 
a  hope,  and  he  nimself  had  always  thought 
that  in  time  that  measure  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Union,  because  the 
difficulties  would  be  fewer  than  before." 

Mr.  Plowden  wrote  to  Lord  Comwallis 
upon  the  subject;  and  his  lordship,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  tJie  paper  (which 
has  been  called  the  pledge  to  the  Catho- 
lics) "was  hastily  siven  by  him  to  Dr. 
Troy,  to  be  circulated  amongst  his  friends, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  any  immediate 
disturbances,  or  other  baa  effects." 

In  short,  the  Catholics  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  had  been  deluded,  and 
understood  very  well  that  their  cause  had 
been  turned  into  a  convenient  pretext  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  abandoning  office,  m  order  to 
throw  upon  other  men  the  business  of 
making  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  * 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  carrying 
the  Union,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Dundas  (Lord  Melville),  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  Lord  Castiereagh^  all  went  out  of 
office.  Mr.  Addin^n,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  new  Prime 
Minister;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was  sent 
over  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  pledging 

*It  hM  always  been  oonfllderad  by  Eogliah 
■tateemen  a  smail  and  easy  matter  to  cheat  the 
Irish.  More  than  two  hnndred  vears  before,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  (afterwards  Lora  Bacon),  In  his 
"ConsiderattonB  Toochlng  the  Qoeen's  Seirioe  In 
Ireland,**  said:  **  Nothing  can  be  more  fit  than  a 
treaty,  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty,  of  a  peace  with 
Spain,  which,  methlnks,  should  be  in  onr  power 
to  fasten,  at  least  nmontmutf  to  the  delnding  of 
as  wise  a  people  as  the  Irish.** 


themselves  to  support  their  successors 
(who  declined  to  accept  office  without 
that  support),  in  an  adzninistration  avow- 
edly placed  on  implacable  hostility  to 
that  identical  measure  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  declare  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  empire. 

The  first  measure  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  bestowed  upon  Ireland  was  not 
an  Act  of  Emancipation,  but  an  Act  for 
suroending  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corptis, 
and  establishing  martial  law.  liord 
Castiereagh  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  the  fabrication  of 
a  report  of  a  secret  committee,  to  prove 
(contrary  to  the  &ct)  that  rebellion  still 
existed  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  renewing  the 
Act  for  suspending  the  Hahtai  Corpus^ 
which  was  about  to  expire  on  the  2oth 
of  March.  Accordingly,  he  had  fixed  the 
20th  of  Febmary  for  moving  for  a  bill  to 
enable  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
put  martial  law  in  force  in  such  parts  of 
Ireland  as  he  should  think  proper. 

The  first  Act  for  this  purpose  was  passed 
in  the  bennning  of  April,  and  was  to 
expire  in  three  months.  Shortly  after  its 
passage,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  command  of  His  Majesty,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  copies  and  ex- 
tracts of  papers,  containing  secret  infor- 
mation received  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  proceedings  of  certain  disaffected 
persons  in  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  upon  his  motion^  were 
referred  to  a  committee.  This  was  a  pre- 
concerted plan  for  representing  Ireland, 
and  collaterally  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, as  overrun  with  the  spirit  of  Jacob- 
inism. On  no  occasion  was  Mr.  Pitt 
more  vehement  in  his  declamation  against 
Jacobinism,  apparentiy  with  a  view  of 
drawing  off  the  public  attention  from  the 
real  authors  of  the  national  disasters,  by 
directing  its  indignation  against  the 
Jacobins,  whose  cause  they  essentially 
tended  to  strengthen.  "It  was,"  said 
he,  "the  inherent  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to 
ally  itself  with  every  disaster,  to  press 
into  its  service  every  evil  of  the  state,  to 
wed  itself  to  every  misfortune  of  the 
country  it  inhabits,  and  to  make  them 
forerunners  of  its  ruin." 

The  report  of  this  secret  committee  was 
well  got  up  to  effect  Mr.  Pitt's  favourite 
policy— that  of  "exciting  alarm."  It 
represented  the  three  kingdoms  as  infested 
with  the  spirit  of  rebelhon,  French  prin- 
ciples, or  "  Jacobinism.**  It  recited  with 
great  emphasis  certain  songs  and  toasts, 
which  were  alleged  to  bo  fevourites  with 
the  seditious  rabble. 
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It  rqwrtod  the  fonnation  of  new 
•ocieties  of  MiUenaiiaDi,  New  Jemsalem- 
itet,  Spensoniana,  and  other  fanatics, 
whom  it  traced  fit>m  London  into  Yoric- 
•hire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  Scotland, 
and  other  neighbouring  places,  bnt  it  ex- 
tended them  not  to  Lreland.  Yet  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  where  the 
report  was,  incidentally  at  least,  calcu- 
lated to  jiintify  the  coerciTe  measures  in- 
tended for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  the  committee  added  to  their 
own  surmises  of  the  workings  of  these 
fanatics,  t/tat  they  borrowed  their  idea$ 
from  the  Iruh  rtbsUion,  "They  saw  m 
Ireland  the  example  of  such  a  rebellion 
as  they  wished  to  promote  here."  They 
further  produced  a  printed  address,  signed 
Hybemkus,  directed  to  Britons  sna  fel- 
low-citizens. The  committee  said:  "They 
had  thus  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the 
disAffected,  carried  on  m  the  metropolis, 
and  as  directed  principally  to  its  disturb- 
ance, but  these  would  anord  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  extent  of 
the  confederacy;  yet,  in  proceeding  to 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  of  Ireland,  they 
omitted  to  notice  the  concert  which,  in 
some  measure,  jiervaded  the  whole."  Id. 
other  parts  of  the  re]>ort  they  lay  stress 
u[)on  the  exaggerated  statements  of  some 
men.  of  the  number  of  the  confederates, 
all  trained  to  military  exercise,  which, 
including  Ireland,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  tifcy  thousand.  They  added 
that  the  jtrincipal  of  these  emissaries  were 
represented^  as  delegated  from  London, 
York,  Birmingham,  Sristol,  Sheffield,  and 
other  considerable  towns,  as  v?eU  as  from 
Ireland. 

The  committee  added  that  a  new  Revolu- 
tionary Association  had  been  formed  in 
Ireland ;  that  a  "Committee  of  Rebellion," 
comi>osed  of  certain  Irishmen,  existed  in 
Paris,  and  was  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government  on  the  best  mode  of 
abolishing  the  British  Constitution. 

This  astounding  report  was  received  by 
Parliament  as  ample  proof  of  all  that  it 
affirmed. 

When  Lord  Hobart,  as  SecretaTj  of 
State  for  Ireland,  introduced  to  the  Lords 
the  bill  for  continuing  martial  law  in 
Ireland,  he  observed  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  use  any  arguments  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  passing  the  bill,  because 
*Hhe  report  on  the  face  of  it  proved  the 
necessity,  and  he  thought  their  lordships 
would  be  more  impreaeed  with  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  report  than  by  any 
he  could  add."  All  the  restrictive  and 
^)ercive  bills  touching  Ireland  were  passed 
tmder  the  still  prevailing  influence  of  Mr. 


Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville;  the  opposition 
to  them  was  numericslly  insiniificantii 
During  the  first  session  m  the  imperial 
Parliament^  no  question  respecting  Ireland 
caused  any  difference  between  the  seoeders 
and  their  successors.  They  hoth  equally 
deprecated  the  very  mention  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  emulated  each  other 
in  zeal  nor  cnrlnng  and  coercing  the  Irish, 
peonle. 

Tne  bill  pasted  both  Hooses  by  immense 
majorities;  and  the  British  Constitution 
was  8nsi)ended,  so  iar  as  respected  Ire- 
land. The  Lord-Lieutenant  was  em- 
powered to  proclaim  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  island  under  maxtial  law; 
the  Act  professed  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
these  coercion  laws  fi»r  Ireland  are  always 
said  to  be,  but  they  are  almost  always  re- 
newed before  they  expire ;  and  thus,  under 
one  name  or  another,  **  Insurrection  Act," 
**  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,"  and  the  like, 
this  coercive  code  luis  been  substantially 
the  law  of  Ireland  from  that  day  to  tlie 
present 

Another  Irish  measure,  passed  about 
the  same  time,  was  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
Before  the  Union  this  office  was  a  mere 
sinecure,  holden  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  by  two  Peers  (Lords  Glandore  and 
Carysfort),  with  considerable  sidaries. 
These  had  been  promised  a  large  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  their  plaices  in  case 
the  Union  should  be  carrira.  Hencefor- 
ward it  was  to  be  an  efficient  legad  office, 
to  be  holden  for  life,  with  a  suitable 
salary,  in  order  to  give  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lor an  opportunity  of  attending  his  legis- 
lative duties  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
was  warmly  contended  that^  as  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Rolls  were  removable 
at  i>]easure  from  the  sinecures,  they  were 
entitled  to  no  compensation,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime- 
Sergeant  had  been.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  justified  the  compensation, 
because  it  had  been  promised  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  they  were  bounden  in 
honour  to  make  it  good. 

"  In  fact,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  bitterly  ob- 
serves,  "  none  but  the  Catholic  supporters 
of  the  Union  had  to  complain  of  Alinis- 
terial  infidelity  in  the  observance  of  pre- 
vious stipulations  and  promises." 

There  was  one  other  who  thought  he 
had  reason  to  complain.  This  was  Lord 
Clare.  The  Irish  Chancellor  had  for 
many  years  made  himself  the  instrument* 
and  a  most  able  and  thorough-going  in- 
strumentt  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  IreUnd. 
Scarcely  had  Lord  Castleresgh  himself 
been  more  efficient  in  accomimshing  the 
Union;  and  his  lordship,  who  was  natnr- 
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ally  arroffuit  and  premunptaoas,  eyidently 
imaginod  that  he  was  only  promoting  him- 
self from  a  narrow  provincial  stage  to  the 
wide  imperial  theatre,  where  his  audacity 
and  powerfhl  will  woald  soon  enable  him 
to  predominate  in  London  as  he  had  done 
in  DnbUn.  In  the  discnssioQ  of  this  bill 
to  complete  the  great  job  of  the  Rolls 
Conrt,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  *'It  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  House  of  Lords  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  great  luminary 
of  the  law  who  had  renderod  such  emin- 
ent services  to  his  country.*'  Mr.  Grey 
replied  that  much  had  been  said  that 
nisht  in  praise  of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
*'  He  only  knew  his  politics,  and  those  he 
highly  disapproved  o£  It  had  been 
alreadjr  shown  that  night  that  the  noble 
lord  vindicated  the  use  of  torture  to 
extort  confessions.*'  Lord  Clare,  from 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  op|>onents  of  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  Foreseeing  that  the  new 
administration  was  to  consist  of  men  as- 
suming the  arrogant  appellation  of  the 
King's  friends,  he  attempted,  by  decrying 
his  own  country  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, to  secure,  as  one  of  the  King's 
friends,  an  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain. 

He  failed  in  this  unworthy  ambition. 
He  was  reminded,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  was  not  now  predominating  over 
an  assembly  of  Irish  Peers.  He  was  not 
at  all  consulted  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  Addington  Administration.  He 
returned  to  Ii^land  consumed  by  dis- 
appointment, and  did  not  scruple  to  express 
his  bitter  regret  at  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  carrjring  the  Union.  If  he  did  regret 
that  act  it  was  for  his  own  sake  alone,  not 
for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London  in 
order  to  negotiate  for  some  more  eflScient 
influence  in  the  British  Cabinet  than  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  was  ever  likely  to 
give  him.  Mr.  Pitt^  who  well  knew  that 
nobleman*8  insatiable  ambition,  cautioned 
Mr.  Addington  against  admitting  him  to 
a  situation  m  which,  in  case  of  resumption 
(of  which  Mr.  Pitt  never  Inst  sieht),  he 
might  meet  a  rival  in  the  collei^e. 
Lord  Clare,  foiled  in  his  projects  of  British 
ambition,  his  pride  wounded  by  the 
speeches  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
some  other  of  the  Whig  Lords  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  freely  reminded  him  that 
Union  had  not  transferred  his  dictatorial 
powers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^  had, 
in  disgust,  formed  the  resolution  of  with- 
drawing from  scenes  which  he  neither 
directed  nor  controlled.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  official  situation  in 
Ireland;  but,  by  the  Union,  the  Irish 


Seal  had  been  shorn  of  its  lustre  and  all 
political  consequence. 

Lord  Clare  soon  fell  into  bad  health; 
and  he  died  within  the  vear  and  day  after  l 
that  Act  of  Union  which  was  to  have 
crowned  him  with  triumph.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  His  remains  were  interred 
with  £[reat  pomp,  in  St.  Peter's  Church- 
yard, m  Dublin.  Some  of  the  populace 
attempted  at  the  funeral  to  express  their 
horror  of  the  deceased  by  offering  indigni- 
ties to  his  corpsa 

It  is  singular  that  the  only  two  eminentr 
men  who  were  within  the  present  century 
borne  to  their  graves  amiost  the  hooting» 
of  the  people,  were  the  Earl  of  Clare  and 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (Castle- 
rea^h),  the  two  able  tools  of  British 
pohcy  in  ruining  the  independence  of  their 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  arrived  in 
Dublin,  to  assume  his  government,  on 
the  25th  of  May.  Lord  Cornwallis  pro- 
ceeded to  England  in  June ;  and  we  next 
bear  of  him  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens. 

The  English  and  French  people   both 
eagerly  desired  peace.    The  First  Consul, 
Buonaparte,  was  also  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  repose  to  his  countrymen,  after  so 
many  years  of  bloody  warfare.    As  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  high  Anti  Jacobin  friends- 
were  notoriously  the  party  of  war,  it  was. 
believed  in  France  that  the  change  oV 
Ministry  betokened  a  disposition  towards 
peace  in  the  councils  of  England.    The- 
First  Consul  was  not  aware  that   Mr. 
Pitt  still  continued  reall  v  to  sovem  the  - 
country ;  and  that  he  had  made  this  new 
arrangement  because  he  desired  that  other  ' 
men  than  himself  should  make  that  treaty 
and  afterwards  violate  it.     It  is  manifest  • 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  did  not  at  that  • 
time  frilly  know  how  incompatible,  how 
mutually  destructive,  were  a  French  Gov- 
ernment— ^the  product  of  the  revolution — 
and  an  English  oligarchy.    He  not  only 
truly  desired  peace,  but   could   see   no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  attained; 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Court  were  frilly 
resolved  that,  while  England  had  a  ship 
afloat   and  a  guinea  to  hire  allies,  the 
struggle  must  go  on.     The  momentary 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  intended  to  delude 
the   French;  and  Mr.   Pitt   ceased  for 
awhile  to  be   the    ostensible    Minister, 
adroitly  availing  himself  of  his  pretended 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  Question,  oy  which 
he  had  deluded  the  Irisn. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  London,  the  1st  of  October,  in  this 
year,  1801.  The  treaty  itself  was  signed 
at  the  city  of  Amiens,  the  27th  of  March^ 
1802,    between   France^   Great   Britain, 
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&wm,  and  the  BataTiaii  Bepobltc. 
France  and  England  were  repreeented  by 
Joseph  Baonapuie  and  Lord  ComwaUia. 
England  was  to  preserve,  of  her  maritime 
conquests,  the  two  ialaodi  of  C^lon  and 
Tnmdad.  France  was  to  repossess  all 
her  colonies.  The  Bepablic  of  the  Seven 
Islands  was  to  be  reoG^;niaed.  Malta  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  Onler  of  the  Knights. 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic  were 
to  have  back  all  their  colonies,  except 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad;  and  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  Booie,  Naples,  and  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  A  cessation  of  hostilities, 
bv  land  and  sea,  had  been  already  pro- 
claimed; and  on  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  the  people  really  b^gan  to  taste 
the  luxury  of  peace. 

The  popular  outcry  for  peace  was  now 
satisiiea ;  but  as  it  had  been  resolved  upon 
from  the  first  that  this  repose  should  be 
of  very  short  duration,  pretexts  began  to 
be  immediately  soueht  for  breaking  the 
treaty.  The  Frendi  Government  was 
making  active  naval  preparations  in  the 
port  of  Brest,  intended  ostensibly  for  St. 
bomingo;  but  it  was  assumed  that  the 
armament  was  really  lor  Ireland. 

Similar  naval  preparations  and  military 
movements  were  on  foot  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  1802.  In  the  spring  of  1803, 
volunteering  in  England,  and  the  raising  of 
yeomanry  corps  in  Ireland,  were  matters 
of  public  notoriety. 

In  fact,  the  fkiglish  Government  was 
resolved  never  to  give  up  the  island  of  St 
Malta ;  and  as  this  was  a  vital  article  of 
the  treaty  in  the  eyes  of  Buonaparte,  it  was 
evident  that  war  must  again  break  out. 
Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  over  as  Minister 
to  France;  and  from  his  dispatches  to 
London,  and  those  of  Lord  Hawkesbury 
in  reply,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  were 
the  true  obstacles  to  the  real  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

Buonaparte,  in  a  conference  with  Lord 
Whitworth,  communicated  to  the  British 
Government,  21st  February,  1803^  reiter- 
ated his  complaints  against  the  British 
Government  in  reference  to  the  retention 
of  Malta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  He  said :  "  Of  the  two, 
he  would  rather  see  us  (the  English)  in 
possession  of  the  Fauboux^  St.  Antoine 
than  of  Malta."  .  .  .  ne  complained 
of  the  protection  dven  in  England  to  the 
.  assassin  Georges,  Handsomely  pensioned, 
and  of  his  plans  being  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  France,  and  of  two 
of  his  fellow-agents  bein^  sent  into  France 
by  the  emigria  to  assassmate  him  (Buona- 
parte), and  being  then  in  custody.  The 
two  men  he  nferred  to  were  snbae- 
^uently  tried,  and  convicted  of  the  crime 


they  were  charged  with  on  their  own 
coDMsiona. 

In  regard  to  the  abase  lannehed  on 
Buonaparte  in  the  Engbah  papers,  and 
French  emigrant  journals  published  in 
London,  he  (the  First  Ckinsul)  said  to 
Lord  Whitworth:  " The  irritation  he  felt 
against  England  increased  daily,  becauae 
every  wind  which  blew  from  England 
brought  nothing  but  enmity  and  li^tred 
agaii^  him."  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Whitworth*s  communica- 
tion, 18th  February,  1803^  made  the  Col- 
lowing  admission,  for  the  first  time 
explicitly  and  plainly  expressed :  "  With 
regard  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which 
relates  to  Malta,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  it,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  His  Migesty  to 
control,  had  not  been  found  capable  of 
execution.'* 

In  Lord  Whitworth*s  oommunication 
(dated  February  21,  1803)  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  an  account  is  given  of  an 
interview  with  Bnonanarte,  when  the 
latter,  in  reference  to  uie  proofs  he  had 

given  of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace,  said 
e  wished  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain 
by  going  to  war  with  Enzland.  A  descent 
was  the  only  means  of  offence  he  had,  and 
if  determined  to  attempt  one,  it  must  be 
made  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition.  But  how  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  after  having  gained  the  liei|(nt 
on  which  he  stood,  he  would  risk  his  life 
and  reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  at- 
tempt, unless  forced  to  it  by  necessity, 
when  the  chances  were,  that  he  and  the 
grtaJbest  part  of  the  expedition  would  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  talked  much 
on  the  subject,  but  never  affected  to 
diminish  the  danger.  He  acknowledged 
there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
against  him ;  but  still  he  was  determined 
to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  present  discussion;  and, 
such  was  the  deposition  of  the  troops, 
that  army  after  aimy  would  be  found  for 
the  enterprise.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  France,  with  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  to  be 
immediately  completed,  was  ready  for  the 
most  desperate  enterprise ;  that  England, 
with  her  fleet,  was  mistress  of  the  seas, 
which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  equal  in  ten  years.  Two  such 
countries,  by  a  proper  understanding 
mi^ht  govern  the  world,  but  by  their 
stnfes  might  overturn  it. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1808,  a  message 
from  the  King  was  delivered  to  the  Par- 
liament, wherein  His  Migesty  "thinks  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thafc^  as  very  considerable  militaiy 
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prepftrationB  were  carryine  on  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland,  £e  liad  judged  it 
expedient  to  adopt  additional  measares 
of  precaation  for  the  aecarity  of  his 
dominions." 

Lord  Whitworth,  in  March,  by  the  in- 
stmctions  of  his  Government^  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  motives  and  objects 
of  the  warlike  preparations  in  the  French 
ports,  and  the  replv  (not  official)  of  M. 
Talleyrand  was  said  to  have  been  short 
and  not  satisfactory — *'  It  was  the  will  of 
the  First  ConsuL*'  Buonaparte,  on  the 
->ther  hand,  on  the  11th  oi  March,  at  a 
«evee  at  the  Tnillenes,  attended  by  the 
different  ambassadors  and  a  great  number 
of  distinguished  persons,  on  entering  the 
grand  suoon  seemed  violently  a^tated, 
and  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  his 
attendiuitB,  or  rather  thinking  aloud,  for 
the  Ibllowuig  words,  pronounced  in  a  very 
audible  voic^  were  heard  by  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  audience  chamber: — "ven- 
geance will  fidl  on  that  power  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  war. "  He  approached 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth, 
and  said :  *'  You  know,  my  lord,  that  a 
terrible  storm  has  arisen  between  England 
and  France."  Lord  Whitworth  said  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  would 
be  dissipated  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences. Buonaparte  replied:  *'It  will 
be  dissipated  when  England  shall  have 
evacuated  Malta ;  if  not,  the  cloud  would 
burst  and  the  bolt  must  fall.  The  King 
of  England  had  promised  by  treaty  to 
evacuate  that  place;  and  who  was  to 
violate  the  £uth  of  treaties?" 

All  this  while,  Mr.  Pitt  was  out  of 
office ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  his  health 
was  BO  shattered  as  to  render  him  quite 
inca^ble  of  the  cares  and  labours  of 
public  business;  yet,  in  reality,  while  the 
Londoii  Chronicle  was  officially  announc- 
ing his  great  sufferings,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
nerer  be^  so  intens^  and  indefatigably 
occupied  with  state  amdrs  as  he  was  at  the 
very  time  of  these  negotiationa.*  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  direct- 
ed and  governed  them  from  point  to  point 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don presented  certain  new  projects  plainly 
inadmissible;  making  further  debaands 
on  France,  and  saying  nothing  of  the 
surrender  of  Malta.  The  new  conditions 
being  rejected,  Lord  Whitworth  demanded 
his  passports,  in  order  to  quit  the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  180^  His  Britannic 
Miyes^  sent  a  messajo^  to  Parliament  an- 
nouncing the  recall  of  the  Brttish  Ambas- 
sador from  Paris,  and  the  departure  of 

•  Doctor  Kadden  (U.  I.  TMrd  Beria,  p.  810), 
makes  tttia  statement  on  the  authority  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Mr.  Pittas  niece  and  priTala 


the  French  Ambassador  frt)m  London. 
The  declaration  of  hostilities  with  France 
was  published  in  The  OaxeUe  of  18th  May, 
1803. 

Mr.  Pitt's'  health  was  immediately  re- 
stored. On  the  23d  of  May  there  was  an 
animated  debate  in  the  House  on  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  pledging  the  House  to  r 
support  him  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  On  that  night,  the  night  of 
the  debate  of  the  23d  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  found  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his 
'voice  was  still  for  war."  Perhaps 
greater  vigour  of  mind  or  body  was  never 
exhibited  by  him  than  on  that  occasion. 
The  ex-Minister  was  himself  again.  War 
was  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  and 
all  the  principles  of  evil  seemed  concen- 
trated in  the  unhohr  exultation  with 
which  the  prospect  of  war  was  hailed  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
he  reviled  Buonaparte  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment terms  of  invective ;  he  spoke  of  the 
First  Consul  as  **a  sea  of  uquid  fire, 
which  destroyed  evexything  wnich  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact 
with  it"  It  then  only  remained  for 
honourable  members  to  express  a  hope 
that  "  the  only  man  in  the  empire  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue  "  should  be  recalled  to  the  councils 
of  his  Sovereign* 

Mr.  Pitt  resumed  in  May,  1804,  the 
supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  as 
Prime  Minister.  He  made  no  stipulation 
with  the  King  concerning  the  Catholic 
daims ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  offend  his 
Sovereign's  ear  upon  this  subject,  nor 
urge  him  to  "  violate  his  coronation  oath '' 
by  emancipating  four  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Pitt's  first  great  task  now  was  to 
form  that  ^antic  coalition  of  European 
Powers  aeamst  France ;  and,  occupied  by 
these  mi^ty  projects,  he  thought  no  raoro 
of  Ireland,  unless  when  she  seemed  to  need 
more  coercion. 
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Thi  fint  year  of  the  Unioii  was,  for  Ire- 
land, a  vear  of  severe  diitiiii.  The  crops 
of  1801  nad  in  mat  measare  £iiled ;  and 
as  the  people  then  depended  for  subsist- 
anoe  chiefly  upon  agriculture,  as  they  do 
still,  the  usual  results  ensued.  Huoser 
and  hardship  produced  discontent,  and  in 
some  places  disorder  also.  The  £ur  pro- 
mises of  immediate  prosperity  which  was 
to  have  followed  the  Union,  were  not 
realised.  Even  trade  and  commerce  were 
languishing.  Mr.  Foster,  late  Speaker, 
stated,  in  his  place  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, that  m  1801  the  decrease  of  ex- 
ported linen  was  five  million  yards.  The 
taxes  were  increasing  as  the  means  of 
paying  them  diminished ;  for  Ireland  had 
now  to  provide  for  the  charges  of  that 
immense  debt  which  had  been  contracted 
for  slaughtering  her  people  and  purchasing 
her  Parliament  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  same 
speech,  mentioned  that,  although  it  had 
own  acknowledged  that  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year  would  be  considerably 
less  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year,  yet  a  million  more  was  borrowed 
for  the  present  than  for  the  last  year. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  mea- 
sure, for  various  Union  purposes,  was  too 
obvious  to  mention.  The  revenue  was 
then  collected  at  a  much  lighter  rate  of 
expense  than  it  had  been  in  1782,  when 
it  was  at  £11,  128.  4r/.  per  cent  The 
revenues  of  the  Post  Office  were,  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking,  collected  at  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  £224  per  cent. 
In  1800,  the  amount  of  grants,  i)ension8, 
&c.,  on  that  score,  was  £34,000;  in  1802, 
£51,000;  and  this  is  what  he  called  **a 
falUng  year."  Then  the  Catholics,  whose 
eyes  were  at  length  opened  to  the  gross 
deception  of  which  they  had  been  victims, 
felt  sore  and  disappointed;  especially  as 
the  persecuting  Orange  Societies  were  now 
greatly  multiplied,  and  became  each  day, 
by  direct  encouragement  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  a  Royal  Duke,  more  insolent 
and  aggressive.  A  serious  riot  took  place 
in  Dublin.  The  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Aughrira,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  was  in  1802  solemnized  with  more 
than  ordinary  pomp.  The  statue  of  King 
William,  in  College  Green,  was  most 
superbly  decorated  with  Orange  colours, 
and  several  corps  of  yeomanry  paraded 
round  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  ill-judged  and  mischievous 
commemoration,  so  worked  on  the  popular 
feelings,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Stamer  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
prevent  outrages;  some  yeomen  were 
Deaten  to  the  ground.    Major  Swan  was 


knocked  down  and  severely  wounded: 
nor  was  the  mob  dispersed  until  Alder- 
man Darley  arrived  with  a  large  party  of 
the  Castle  guard.  Some  of  the  populace 
were  taken  and  severely  punished.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  raise  this  expression 
of  popular  soreness  into  a  general  spirit  of 
disaffection,  and  a  renovation  of  rebellian. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  certainly 
traced  beyond  the  temnorary  and  lociJ 
outrage  upon  the  popular  feeling  from 
this  senseless  annual  ovation  of  uie  As- 
cendancy, lately  rendered  more  poignantly 
provoking  by  the  ferocitjr  and  growing^ 
l)ower  of  the  Orange  societies. 

On  the  whole,  tnerefore,  when  the  in- 
sidious negotiations  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, preparatory  to  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Amicus,  were  going  forward 
in  London  and  Paris,  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  was  still  thoroughly  dis- 
affected ;  and  persons  connecteawith  the 
Government  were  of  opinion  that^  imme- 
diately on  the  fresh  outbreak  of  war  with 
France,  a  new  French  expedition,  and  on 
a  lar^r  scale  tlum  that  of  Hoche,  would 
be  dispatched  to  Irdand ;  in  which  case 
there  was  no  doubt  of  a  general  rising  in 
the  island. 

The  two  Emmets,  O'Connor,  and  many 
other  Irish  exiles,  were  then  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  were  in  communication  with 
the  First  Consul,  provisionally,  with  a 
view  to  future  operations  in  case  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  then  seemed 
highly  probable.  Robert  Enunet  was 
then  about  twenty -four  years  of  age.  He 
had  seen  the  atrocities  of  '98,  the  frauds 
and  villanies  by  which  the  Union  was 
accomplished ;  he  saw  his  unhappy  coun- 
try still  groaning  under  martial  law,  the 
irreat  majority  of  his  compatriots  shut  oat 
from  the  Constitution,  and,  by  means  of 
packed  juries  and  Orange  magistrates, 
effectually  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
law.  His  ardent  spirit  burned  to  redreas 
these  wrongs,  and  to  do  at  least  what  one 
man  might,  to  rouse  the  people  for  one 
more  manly  effort.  The  purity  and  ele- 
vation of  nis  motives  have  never  been 
questioned  even  by  his  enemies.  What 
he  desired  and  longed  for  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  passionate  nature,  was 
simply  to  see  his  people  invested  with  the 
ordinary  civil  right  ot  human  beings,  lead- 
ing peaceful  and  honourable  lives  under 
the  protecting  shelter  of  a  native  Legisla- 
ture, and  having  a  law  over  them  which 
they  might  reverence  and  obey,  not  curse 
and  abhor.* 

*  liord  Cartleresgh,  a  Toang  msn  like  Bobert 

Emmet  but  more  '*  prudent,"  thus  deecribea  Emmet 

aud  his  tnrarrectlOQ,  after  the  danger  waa  over,  in 

I  a  fipeech  in  Parliament:—**  In  place  of  a  formitlabto 

!  conspiracy  fraught  irith  danger  to  the  cxiating  Got- 
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Robert  Emmet  pened  several  months 
of  the  yean  1800  and  1801  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  Peninaola— the  cyeater  part  of 
that  time  on  the  tour  in  which  he  visited 
the  sooth  of  France^  Switzerland,  and 
some  parts  of  Spain.  On  his  retain  firom 
this  tour,  he  visited  Amsterdam  and  Brus- 
sels, where  his  brother,  T.  A.  Emmet,  had 
been  sojourning  since  his  liberation  from 
Fort  George,  and  banishment,  in  Jnne^ 
1802. 

It  was  izopossible  for  Irishmen  to  be  in 
France  or  Belgium  in  that  year  without 
perceiving  the  evident  symptoms  of  a  new 
and  formidable  struggle  approaching.  The 
English  Minister  had  already  refused  to 
give  up  Malta;  and  formidable  military 
and  naval  preparations  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing both  in  France  and  in  England. 
Equally  impossible  was  it  for  the  exiled 
United  Irishmen  not  to  turn  with  anxious 
hope  to  this  new  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
Doctor  MacNeven  was  then  in  France,  as 
well  as  Tone*s  friend,  Thomas  Russell. 
With  whom  the  idea  orieinated  of  entering 
upon  a  negotiation  witn  the  French  Go- 
vernment does  not  seem  clear ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  Robert  Emmet,  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  had  interviews  both  with  Buonaparte 
and  Talleyrand. 

His  design  was,  then,  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  speedy  rupture  of  the  ami- 
cable relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  on  a  knowledge  of  extensive  naval 
preparations  in  the  northern  seaports  of 
France,  and  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind,  by  his  interview  with  Buonaparte, 
and  his  frequent  communications  with 
Talleyrand,  tnat  those  preparations  were 
for  an  invasion  of  England,  which  was 
likely  to  be  attempted  in  August,  1803; 
on  the  knowledge,  communicated  to  him 
hy  Dowdall,  of  a  movement  being  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Secret  Society  of  ^igland, 
with  which  Colonel  Despaid  was  con- 
nected ;  on  the  assurance  of  support  and 
pecuniary  assistance  from  very  influential 
I)ersons  in  Ireland;  and,  lastly,  on  the 
ooncurrence  of  sevexal  of  the  Irish  leaders 
in  Paris. 

The  late  Lord  Cloncurxy  informed  Doc- 

ernineDti  It  wm  only  the  wfid  and  contemptible 
project  of  Mr.  Emmet^  a  young  nun  of  a  heated 
anl  enthoBlaatic  tma^natlon,  who,  inheriting  a 
prciwrty  of  £3,000  from  his  father,  which  was 
entirely  at  his  own  diepoeal,  thought  he  could  not 
diepoee  of  it  to  more  advantage  than  in  an  attempt 
to  orertnm  the  (iovemment  of  hi«  country.'* 

What  a  oontraet  between  these  two  Irishmen! 
Gastlereagh  orrtainly  was  not  of  "a  heated  and 
enthusfastie  imagination.**  He  did  not  invest  kiis 
patrimony  In  pikes.  The  one  sold  his  country  to 
her  enemies,  and  was  laden  with  riches  and 
honours.  The  other,  who  spent  all  he  possessed 
in  an  effort  to  redeem  that  country,  perished  on  a 
gibbet,  and  the  dogs  of  Thomas  Street  lapped  his 


tor  Madden  that  he  dined  in  company 
with  Robert  Emmet  and  Surgeon  Lawless, 
the  dav  before  the  departure  of  the  former 
for  Ireland.  *'  Emmet  spoke  of  his  plans 
with  extreme  enthusiasm;  his  features 
glowed  with  excitement,  the  perspiration 
burst  throush  the  pores,  and  ran  down 
his  foreheacL"  Lawless  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and 
thought  £svourably  of  them ;  but  Lord 
Cloncurry  considered  the  plans  impracti- 
cable, and  was  opposed  to  them.  JDoctor 
MacNeven,  Huffn  Wilson,  Russell,  B^me, 
William  and  Thomas  Corbett,  Hamilton^ 
and  Sweeney,  were  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friends  of  Robert  Emmet,  as  well 
as  of  his  brother — ^several  of  them,  there 
is  positive  proo^  concurred  in  the  attempt. 
All  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
cognisant  of  it  AU  their  surviving 
friends  are  agreed  on  one  point,  that  the 
project  did  not  originate  wiUi  Robert 
Emmet. 

The  letters  of  T.  A.  Emmet,  at  this 
period,  establish  the  fact  that,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1802,  the  leading 
United  Irishmen  then  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  France 
and  England,  were  bent  on  renewing  their 
efforts,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the 
struggle  in  Ireland  as  suspended,  but  not 
relinquished. 

That  this  also  was  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Government  is  equally  certain. 
After  the  declaration  of  war,  a  number 
of  intercepted  letters,  found  on  board  the 
East  Indiaman,  Admiral  Aplin,  captured 
by  the  French,  and  published  m  the 
Moniteur  by  the  Oovemment,  afford  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  panic  which  prevailed 
in  England,  and  of  the  expectation  of  in- 
vasion that  was  general  at  that  period. 
Very  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed in  these  letters  of  the  results  of  an 
invasion  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated,  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Charles  Bentinck  to  his 
brother.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor 
of  Madras :  "  If  Ireland  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  be  lost ;  these  rascals  (an  en- 
dearing, fiuniliar,  gentleman-like  way  of 
describing  the  people  of  Ireland)  are  as 
ripe  as  ever  for  rebellion.*' 

In  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  General 
Clinton,  of  the  2d  of  June,  we  find  the 
following  passage  :  "  I  have  learned  firom 
them  (Irisn  people  in  England),  with  re- 
eret,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  men  in 
Ireland  were  more  disaffected  than  ever, 
even  more  than  during  the  last  rebellion, 
and  that  if  the  French  could  escape  from 
our  fleet,  and  land  their  troops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  they  would  be  received 
with  satisfaction,  and  joined  by  a  great 
number." 
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In  a  letter  of  Lord  Orenyille  to  tlie 
Mftrquis  of  Wellesley,  dated  the  12tli  of 
July,  1803,  we  find  the  following  passage : 
•«  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  event  of 
the  war,  which  our  wise  Ministers  have  at 
last  declared,  may  not  have  induced  them 
to  beg  ^ou  to  contiDue  your  stajr  in  India 
some  time  longer.  I  hone  nothing,  how- 
ever, will  prevent  me  from  havmg  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  yon  next  year,  ntppoi- 
tng  at  thai  period  thai  you  have  Ml  a 
country  to  revieiL" 

Letter  from  Mr.  Finers  to  General  Lake, 
Jul  V  14th :  **  The  invasiAi,  which  has  been 
so  long  the  favourite  project  of  the  First 
Consul,  will  certainlv  take  place.'* 

Letter  from  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  Thomas  Fanlder,  to 
Mr.  J.  Ferguson  Smith,  Calcutta,  August 
Sd:  **I  have  heard  from  the  first  au- 
thority, that  if  the  French  can  land  in 
Ireland  with  some  troops,  they  will  be  im- 
mediately joined  by  one  hundred  thonsand 
Irish.  "• 

Robert  Emmet  set  out  for  Ireland  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1802,  and  ar- 
rived in  Dnblm  in  the  course  of  the  same 
month.  His  brother,  Thomas  Addis,  was 
then  in  Brussels.  His  father,  the  worthy 
Doctor  Emmet,  and  his  mother,  were  then 
residing  at  Casino^  near  Milltown;  and 
here  filbert  remained  some  weeks  in  se- 
clusion. Gradually  and  cantiouslv  he  put 
himself  in  communication  with  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  £avourable  to  his  en- 
terprise—especially the  old  United  Irish- 
men of  *98.  The  principal  persons  con- 
cerned with  him  were— Thomas  Russell, 
formerly  Lieutenant  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment  of  Foot ;  John  Allen,  of  the  firm 
of  Allen  and  Hickson,  woollen-drapers. 
Dame   Street,   Dublin ;   Philip  Long,   a 

feneral  merchant,  residing  at  ^o.  4  Crow 
treet ;  Henry  William  Hamilton  (mar- 
ried to  Russell's  niece),  of  Enniskillen, 
barrister-at-law ;  William  Dowdall,  of 
MuUingar  (natural  son  of  Hussey  Burgh, 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Whig 
Club);  Miles  Byrne,  of  Wexford;  Colonel 
Lumm,  of  the  County  Kildare; 


Carthy,  a  gentleman  farmer,  of  Kildare ; 
Malachy  Delany,  the  son  of  a  landed  pro- 
TOietor,  County  Wicklow;  the  Messrs. 
Perrot,  farmers,  County  Kildare ;  Thomas 
Wylde,  cotton  manu£Acturer,  Cork  Street ; 
Thomas  Lenahan,  a  farmer,  of  Crew  Hill, 
County  Kildare ;  John  Hevey,  a  tobac- 
eonist,  of  Thomas  Street ;  Denis  Lambert 
Redmond,  a  coal  factor,  of  Dublin ; 


Branagon,  of  Irishtown,  timber  mer- 
chant; Joseph  Alibum,  of  Kilmacud, 
Windy   Harbour,    a   small   landholder ; 

*  The  Above  eztnetB  are  giTen  by  Doctor  3Iad- 
dBiL—Cr.  /.     Third  Striet,  n.  81& 


Thomas  Frajme,  a  fanner,  of  Boven, 
County  of  Odara;  Nicholas  Gray,  <^ 
Wexford.* 

Some  other  persana  of  more  Iramble 
rank,  tradesmen,  whose  services  wonld  be 
required  in  the  preparations,  are  enume- 
rated by  Doctor  Madden  : — James  Hope^ 
of  (bounty  Antrim;  Michael  Qui^ey,  a 
master  Inicklayer,  of  Rathco^,  in  the 
Ck>unty  Kildare ;  Henry  Howley,  a  master 
carpenter,  who  had  been  enaugod.  in  the 
former  rebellion ;  Felix  Ronike,  of  Bath- 
coole,  a  derk  in  a  breweiT  in  Dublin,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  former  rebellion ; 
Nicholas  Stafford,  a  baker,  of  James 
Street;  Bernard  Duggan,  a  working  cotton 
manufacturer,  of  the  County  Tyrone,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  former  rebellion ; 
Michael  Dwyer,  the  well-known  Widdow 
insurgent,  who,  along  with  Holt  and 
Miles  Byrne,  had  kept  up  their  resistance 
amidst  the  glens  and  mountains  of  Wick- 
low. 

The  plan  of  Robert  Emmet*s  insurrec- 
tion was,  while  agents  were  quietly  organ- 
izing both  the  city  and  county,  to  make 
secret  preparations  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
itself;— then,  when  all  was  ready,  to 
make  one  spring  at  the  Castle,  to  seine 
upon  the  authorities,  and  give  the  si^aJ 
for  a  general  insurrection  from  Dublin 
Castle.  There  is  good  military  authority 
for  approving  this  i>lan  of  a  rising  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  oertiunly  might  have  well 
succoBded  but  for  one  fatal  accident.  The 
gallant  Miles  Byrne,  after  many  a  cam- 
paign as  a  French  officer,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe,  deliberately,  in  his  latter 
days,  avowed  his  preference  for  EmmeVs 
scheme  to  every  other  that  could  be  de- 
vised in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  He 
says,  in  closing  his  own  narrative  of  that 
part  of  his  career : — 

"  I  shall  ever  feel  proud  of  the  part  I 
took  with  the  lamented  Robert  Emmet 
I  have  often  asked  myself  How  could  I 
have  acted  otherwise,  seeing  all  his  views 
and  plans  for  the  inde{>endence  of  my 
country  so  much  superior  to  anything 
ever  imagined  before  on  the  subject? 
They  were  only  frustrated  by  accident, 
and  the  explosion  of  a  dep6t ;  and,  as  I 
have  always  said,  whenever  Irishmen 
think  of  obtaining  freedom,  Robert  £m- 
snet*s  plans  will  be  their  best  guide. 
First,  to  take  the  capital,  and  th^  the 
provinces  will  burst  out  and  raise  the 
same  standard  iinmediately."f 

Myles  Byrne  himself^  after  being  much 
sought   after    by   the   Government^    on 


*  Dr.  Madden  adile  the  HAineB  of  Lord  Wyoombe 
and  John  Keogh.  as  favonrable  to  the  enterprise, 
not  actually  concerned  in  IL 
I     t  Jiemoirt  qfliUa  B^ue.    Paria 
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Aooonnt  of  his  pari  in  tlie  Wexford  in- 
smrecfcioii,  and  after  many  escapes,  w%», 
in  1802,  under  a  feigned  naine,  employing 
himself  as  a  measmer  of  timber  in  the 
iimber-vudof  his  stepbrother,  Keuiedy; 
but  still  keeping  up  his  connections  with 
the  remnant  of  Wexford  rebels,  and  hop- 
ing for  better  tinges.  Here,  wlule  he  was 
one  day  measuring  logs,  news  came  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiena  *'I  felt,*'  he  says, 
**  nnnerved  and  disappointed  at  the  news 
of  the  peace.  I  had  been  living  in  hopes 
that,  ere  the  war  terminated,  something 
good  would  be  done  for  poor  Ireland.'* 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Robert  Em- 
met, we  find  him  in  dose  communication 
wi^  Mr.  B^rme. 

In  reporting  their  first  conversation, 
Mr.  Byrne  gives  his  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  real  views  of 
Emmet,  and  his  motives  for  ei^^aging  in 
the  enterprise,  and  his  anxious  care  to 
avoid  'French  domination  as  well  as  to 
abolish  that  of  Tlngland.  The  Memoir 
says:— 

"Mr.  Emmet  soon  told  me  his  plans. 
He  said  he  wiAed  to  be  ac<|uainted  with 
all  tiiose  who  had  escaped  m  the  war  of 
'98,  and  who  continued  still  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  people;  that  he  had 
been  inquiring  since. his  return,  and  even 
at  Paris.  He  was  pleased  to  add  that  he 
had  heard  my  name  mentioned  amongst 
them,  ftc.  He  entered  into  many  details  of 
what  Ireland  had  to  expect  from  France 
in  the  way  of  assistance,  now  that  that 
country  was  so  energetically  governed  by 
the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte,  who  feared 
<he,  Buonaparte)  that  the  Irish  people 
might  be  changed,  and  careless  about 
their  independence,  in  consequence  of  the 
(inion  with  England.  It  became  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  impression  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Bobert 
Emmet  told  me  the  station  his  brother 
held  in  Paris,  and  that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  there  frequently 
consulted  him.  All  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that  a  demonstration  should  be 
made  by  the  Irish  patriots  to  provo  that 
they  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  shake  off 
the  Eufflish  yoke.  To  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  replied,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  commit  the  poor  Irish  people  asain, 
snd  to  drive  th^  into  anotner  rebellion 
before  they  received  assistance  frt>m 
France;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
assure  the  French  Government  that  a 
secret  organization  was  then  goins  on 
throughout  Ireland,  but  more  patticuiarly 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  fstfge  depdts 
cf  arms  and  of  every  kind  of  ammunition 
were  preparing  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
as  none  out  uie  tried  men  of  1 798  were 


intrusted  with  the  management  of  those 
stores  and  depots. 

"After  giving  me  this  esrplanation, 
Mr.  Bobert  Emmet  added:  <  If  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  his  associates  felt  themselves  justified 
in  seeking  to  redress  Ireland's  grievances 
by  taking  the  field,  what  must  not  be  our 
justification,  now  that  not  a  vestige  of 
self-government  exists,  in  consequence  of 
the  accursed  Union;  that,  until  this  most 
barbarous,  fraudulent  transaction  took 
place,  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  cor^ 
ruption,  useful  local  laws  were  enacted 
fer  Ireland  !  Now,  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  have  no  right  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  their  body  to  represent  them,  even 
in  a  foreign  Parliament;  and  the  other 
eighth  part  of  the  population  are  the 
t<wls  and  taskmasters,  acting  for  the 
cruel  English  €h>vemment  and  its  Irish 
Ascendancy — a  monster  still  worse,  if 
possible,  than  foreign  tyrannv.' 

**Mr.  Emmet  mentioned  again  the 
mt>mises  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the 
French  Government,  given  to  himsdf^  his 
brother,  and  other  leaders,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  French  armv  landing  in  Ire- 
land, it  should  be  considered  as  an  auxil- 
iary one,  and  received  on  the  same 
principle  as  General  Bochambeau  and  his 
army  were  received  by  the  American 
people,  when  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence. He  added:  *That  though  no 
one  could  abhor  more  than  he  did  the 
means  by  which  the  First  Consul  came 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
still  he  was  convinced  that  this  great 
military  chief  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  deal  fairly  by  the  Irish  nation,  as  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  obtain  his  enda 
with  England.  He  therefore  thought 
the  countrv  should  be  organized  and  pre- 
pared for  those  great  events,  which  were 
now  inevitable.  That  as  for  himself  he 
was  resolved  to  risk  his  life,  and  to  stake 
the  little  fortune  he  posseigsed,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  preparations  so 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  our  un- 
fortunate country  from  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  enemy.' " 

It  was  while  Mr.  Emmet  was  making 
his  preparations  in  Dublin  that  an  Eng- 
lish revolutionary  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  broken  up  in  London.  A  certain 
Colonel  Despard  and  thirty  other  persona 
were  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
at  a  public-house  in  Lambeth,  the  15th  of 
November,  1802.  By  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  appeared  tnat  Government  was 
cognizant  of  the  treasonable  proceedings 
of  Despard  and  his  associates  six  months 
previous  to  their  arrest ;  that  spies  were 
set  on  them,  and  suggested  acts  in  some 
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caaet  to  them,  wliich  were  adopted ;  that 
they  had  printed  pages  to  the  following 
effect:  ** ConetitntiOD,  the  independence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  an  aqnali- 
cation  of  civil,  political,  and  reUffions 
rights ;  an  ample  provision  for  the  ami- 
lies  of  the  heroes  who  shall  &11  in  the 
contest ;  a  liberal  reward  for  distinguished 
merit.  These  are  the  objects  lor  which 
we  contend.  We  swear  to  be  united,  in 
the  awful  presence  of  God." 

February  7,  1803,  Colonel  Despard  was 
tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  before  Lord 
Ellenborou^h,  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, consDirins  to  €u$asginate  tne  King, 
&C.  Of  this  last  charge  there  was  no 
evidence;  but  it  plainly  s^pearedthat  Des- 
pard, as  well  as  Robert  Emmet,  had  been 
encouraged  to  make  his  attempt  by  the 
French  Government^  which  very  naturally 
desired  to  create  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  much  embarrassment  as  possible 
at  home.  Despard  was  convicted  and 
hung. 

In  the  meantime  Emmet  was  quietly 
collecting  arms  and  forming  depdts  of 
them  at  several  points  in  Dublin.  In 
January,  1803,  his  good  father.  Doctor 
Robert  Emmet,  die<C  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Peter's,  Aungier 
Street.  Robert  could  not  even  attend 
his  father's  funeral ;  because  his  presence 
in  Dublin  was  intended  to  be  a  secret, 
and  he  knew  there  was  a  warrant  for  his 
ajiprehenrion  in  the  hands  of  Major  Sirr, 
since  early  in  the  year  1800.*  He  was 
proceeding  actively  with  his  preparations. 
Miles  Byrne  and  others  were  busy  in 
gettine  pikes,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses 
manuuctured,  and  ammunition  laid  in. 
Emmet  invented  a  species  of  explosive 
machines,  consisting  of  beams  of  wood 
bored  by  a  pump  augur,  and  filled  with 
powder  and  small  stones,  intended  to  be 
exploded  in  the  face  of  advancing  troops 
at  the  moment  of  action,  harge  quanti- 
ties of  pikes  were  forced  and  mounted, 
and  carried  from  their  places  of  manu- 
facture to  the  depdts  in  hollow  logs  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  whicn  were 
drawn  through  the  streets  like  ordinary 
lumber. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Irish 
Government,  usually  so  vigilant  and  sus- 
picious, seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  formidable  arrangements.  This 
was  not  for  want  of  warnings,  and  report 
of  spies ;  but  the  Government  did  not  be- 
lieve them.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  executive  was  so  incredulous,  be- 
cause there  had  not  probably  becm  one 
week  for  the  past  half  century,  when  the 

*llftdden  dlBCOTern  thl*  fact  In  Sirr*i  Paptn^  de- 
posited In  Trinity  CoUese  lAbnrj. 


Government  had  not  received  some  alarm  • 
ing  intelligettoe  of  this  nature.  Plainly 
9&  the  imormation  was  not  so  precise  as 
to  indicate  persons  and  places,  so  that  no 
interruption  was  given  to  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and  the  23d  of  July,  1803,  was 
fixed  for  the  outbreak. 

Before  that  day  arrived,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  threatened  to  ruin  alL 

On  the  Saturday  night  week  previous 
to  the  turn-out,  an  explosion  of  some 
combustibles  took  place  in  the  depdt  of 
Patrick  Street,  which  cave  some  alarm  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Migor  Sirr  came  to 
examine  the  house :  previous  to  his 
coming,  some  one  removed  the  remaining 
powder,  arms,  &c.,  and  all  the  matters 
which  were  moveable  in  the  place,  not- 
withstanding some  obstruction  given  by 
the  watchman.  Other  arms  were  secreted 
on  the  premises,  and  were  not  discovered 
until  some  time  afterwards.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  affair  was  only  some 
chemical  process,  which  had  accidentally 
caused  the  explosion. 

The  accident  does  not  seem  to  have 
placed  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  enterprise.     Miles  Byrne  says : — 

'*  Now,  the  final  plan  to  be  executed 
consisted  principally  m  taking  the  Castle, 
whilst  the  Pigeon  House,  Island  Bridge, 
the  Royal  Barracks,  and  the  old  Custom 
House  Barracks  were  to  be  attacked,  and 
if  not  surprised  and  taken,  they  were  to 
be  blockaded,  and  intrenchments  thrown 
up  before  them.  Obstacles  of  every  kind 
to  be   created   through  the  streets,   to 

5revent  the  English  cavalry  from  charging, 
lie  Castle  once  taken,  undaunted  luen, 
materials,  implenvents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, would  be  easily  found  in  all  the 
streets  in  the  city,  not  only  to  impede  the 
cavalry,  but  to  prevent  in£uit^  from 
passing  through  them. 

'*  As  I  was  to  be  one  of  these  persons  de- 
signed to  co-operate  with  Robert  Emmet  in 
tiding  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  I  shall  here 
relate  precisel^^  the  part  which  was 
allotted  to  me  in  this  daring  enterprise. 
I  was  to  have  assembled  eariy  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  July, 
1803,  at  the  house  of  Dennis  Lambert 
Redmond,  on  the  Cosl  Quav,  the  Wexford 
and  Wicklow  men,  to  whom  I  was  to 
distribute  pikes,  srms,  and  ammunition; 
and  then,  a  little  before  dusk,  I  was 
to  send  one  of  the  men,  well  known 
to  Mr.  Emmet,  to  tell  him  that  we  were 
at  our  post,  armed  and  ready  to  follow 
him ;  men  were  placed  in  the  house  in 
Ship  Street,  ready  to  seize  on  the  entrance 
to  the  Castle  on  that  side,  at  the  same 
moment  the  principal  gate  would  be 
taken. 
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"Mr.  Emmet  was  to  leave  the  dep6t  at 
Thomas  Street  at  dusk,  with  six  hackney 
coaches,  in  each  of  which  six  men  were 
to  be  placed,  armed  with  jointed  pikes 
and  blonderbasses  concealed  nnder  their 
coats.  The  moment  the  last  of  these 
coaches  had  passed  Bedmond*8  house, 
where  we  were  to  be  assembled,  we  were 
to  sally  forth  and  follow  them  quickly  into 
the  Castle  Courtyard,  and  there  to  seize 
And  disarm  all  the  sentries,  and  to  replaoe 
them  instantly  with  our  own  men,  &c. 

"Emmet,  after  the  explosion  in  Patrick 
Street^  took  up  his  aboae  in  the  depdt  in 
Marshalsea  Lane.  There  he  lay  at  night 
on  a  mattress,  surrounded  by  all  the 
implements  of  death,  devising;  plans, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  all  the  tearful 
chances  of  the  intended  struggle,  well 
knowing  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercv  of 
upwards  of  forty  individuals,  who  had 
been,  or  still  were  employed  in  the 
depdts ;  yet  confident  of  success,  exag- 
gerating its  prospects,  extenuaiing  this 
Sifificulties  which  beset  him,  judging  of 
others  by  himself,  thinking  associates 
honest  wno  seemed  to  be  so,  confiding  in 
their  promises,  and  animated,  or  ratner 
inflamed,  by  a  burning  sense  of  the  wron^ 
of  his  country,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  his 
devotion  to  what  he  considered  its  right- 
ful cause. 

"The  morning  of  the  2.3d  of  Julv  found 
Emmet  and  tho  leaders  in  whom  he  con- 
fided not  of  one  mind ;  there  was  division 
in  their  councils,  confusion  in  the  depots, 
consternation  among  the  citizens  who 
were  cognizant  of  what  was  coing  on,  and 
treachery  tracking  Robert  Emmet's  foot- 
steps, dogging  him  from  place  to  place, 
unseen,  unsuspected,  but  perfidy  never- 
theless, embodied  in  the  form  of  {Mtt- 
notism,  employed  in  deluding  its  victim, 
making  the  most  of  its  foul  means  of 
betraymg  its  unwarv  victims,  and  count- 
ing afreaSy  on  the  ultimate  rewards  of  its 
treachery.  Portion  after  portion  of  each 
plan  of  Kobert  Emmet  was  defeated,  as 
ne  imagined,  by  accident^  or  ignorance,  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  agents.  **But 
it  never  occurred  to  him,'  says  Madden, 
'  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  every  design 
of  his  was  frustrated,  eveiy  project 
neutralized,  as  efiectually  as  if^an  enemy 
had  stolen  into  the  camp.'" 

There  is,  however,  no  satisfiMstory  evi- 
dence of  treason  on  the  part  of  any  of 
those  whom  he  trusted.  The  rest  of  this 
sad  tale  is  soon  told : — 

Various  consultations  were  held  on  the 
23d,  at  the  depdt  in  Thomas  Streets  at 
Mr.  Long's,  in  Crow  Street,  and  Mr. 
AUen's,  in  College  Green,  and  great  diver- 
■Ity  of  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 


the  propriety  of  an  immediate  risiog,  or  a 
postponement  of  the  attempt.  Emmet  and 
Allen  were  in  &vour  of  tne  former,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  posture  of  their  affiura,  no 
other  course  was  left,  except  the  total 
abandonment  of  their  project,  which  it  is 
only  surprising  had  not  been  determined 
on.  The  Wicklow  men,  under  Dwyer, 
on  whom  great  dependence  was  placed, 
had  not  arrived;  the  man  who  bore  tJie 
order  to  him  from  Emmet  n^lected  his 
duty,  and  remained  at  Ratnfamham. 
The  Kildare  men  came  in,  and  were 
informed,  evidently  by  a  traitor,  that 
Emmet  had  postponed  his  attempt,  and 
they  went  back  at  five  o'clock  in  tho 
afternoon.  The  Wexford  men  came  in, 
and,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, remained  in  town  the  earl^  part  of 
the  niffht  to  take  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  but  thev  received  no  orders.  A 
large  body  of  men  were  assembled  at 
the  Broadstone,  ready  to  act  when  the 
rocket  signal  agreed  upon  should  be  given, 
but  no  such  signal  was  made. 

It  was  evident  that  Emmet,  to  the  last, 
counted  on  large  bodies  of  men  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  he  was  deceived.  At 
eight  o'clodk  in  the  evening  he  had 
eightv  men  nominally  under  bis  com- 
maoa,  collected  in  the  depdt  in  Marshal- 
sea  Lane. 

A  man  rushed  in  to  announce  that 
troops  were  at  that  moment  marching 
upon  them,  which  was  not  true;  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed  by  Emmet 
and  the  rest  It  was  then  he  resolved 
to  sallv  out,  with  such  poor  foUowius  as 
he  had,  march  upon  the  Castle,  and,  if 
necessary,  meet  death  by  the  way.  Even 
this  hapioness — of  dying  with  arms  in  his 
hands— was  not  reserved  for  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman. 

The  motley  assembly  of  armed  men, 
some  of  them  intoxicated,  marched  along 
Thomas  Street,  with  their  unhappy  leader 
at  their  head,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
maintain  some  order,  with  the  assistance 
of  Stafford,  a  man  who  remained  close  by 
him  throughout  this  scene,  and  faithful 
to  the  last  It  was  now  al)out  half-past 
nine,  and  quite  dark.  The  sequel  is 
painful  to  tell;  yet  it  must  be  told. 
Doctor  Madden  says: — 

"The  stragglers  in  the  rear  soon  com- 
menced acts  of  pillage  and  assassination. 
The  first  murderous  attack  committed  in 
Thomas  Street  was  not  that  made  on 
Lord  Kil warden,  as  we  find  by  the  follow- 
ing account  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day. 

"  *  A  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  Custom  House, 
was  passing  through  Thomas  Street  in  a 
hackney  coach,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  rabble;  they  dragged  him  out  of  the 
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0CM»h  without  any  inqniiy;  it  seemed 
enooffh  that  he  was  a  respectable  man; 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  implored  their 
mercy,  but  all  in  vain;  they  heguk  the 
work  of  blood,  and  g^ve  him  a  frightfU 
pike  wound  in  the  srom.  Their  attention 
was  then  diverted  from  their  hnmbler 
victim  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Kilwar> 
den's  coach.  Mr.  Leech  then  saooeeded  in 
creeping  to  Vicar  Street  watch-honse, 
where  be  lav  a  ooosiderable  time  appar- 
ently dead  nom  loss  of  blood,  bat  happUy 
recovered  from  his  wound.  *" 

Now,  of  all  the  judges,  and  other  high 
official  persons  in  IreUnd  in  those  days, 
not  one  was  so  estimable,  so  good  and 
hnmane,  as  Lord  Kilwarden,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  had 
often  stood  between  an  innocent  [prisoner 
and  the  death  to  which  his  enemies  had 
already  doomed  him.  Most  unfortunately, 
just  as  the  mad  mob  of  rioters  had  got 
beyond  the  control  of  their  leader,  and 
had  already  dipped  their  hands  in  blood, 
a  private  carriage  was  seen  movins  along 
that  part  of  Thomas  Street  which  leads 
to  Vicar  Street.  It  was  stopped  and 
attacked;  Lord  Kilwarden,  who  was 
inside,  with  his  daughter  and  his  nephew, 
the  Bev.  Richard  Wolfe,  cried  out:  "It 
is  I,  Kilmrarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench."  A  man,  whose  name 
is  said  to  have  been  Shannon,  rushed 
forward,  plunged  his  pike  into  his  lord- 
ship, crymg  out:  "You  are  the  man  I 
want."  A  portmanteau  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  broken  open  and 
rifled  of  its  contents ;  then  his  lordship, 
mortally  wounded,  was  dragged  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  several  additional  wounds 
inflicted  on  him.  His  nephewendeavoured 
to  make  his  escape,  but  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  young  lady 
remained  in  the  carriage,  till  one  of  the 
leaders  rushed  forward,  took  her  from  the 
carriage,  and  led  her  through  the  rabble 
to  an  adjoining  house ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  sangninary  tumult,  no  injury  or 
insult  was  offered  to  her,  or  attempted  to 
be  offered  to  her,  by  the  infuriated  rabble. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that  the  person  who 
rescued  her  from  her  dreadful  situation 
was  Robert  Emmet. 

Miss  Wolfe,  after  remaining  some  time 
in  the  place  of  refuge  she  was  placed  in, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Castle,  and 
entered  the  Secretary's  oflBce  in  a  dis> 
tracted  state,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  bearer  of  the  intelligence  of  her 
father's  murder.  Lord  Kilwarden  was 
found  lyine  on  the  pavement  dreadfully 
and  mortalTy  wounded.  When  the  street 
was  cleared  of  the  insni^genti^  he  was  car- 


ried almost  lifeless  to  the  watch-house  in 
Vicar  Street 

This  foul  murder  was  an  atrocity  really- 
horrible.  Reasons  have  been  assigned  or 
suggested  for  it,  as  that  the  man  who 
first  attacked  htm  had  had  a  relative 
sentenced  to  death  by  him;  that  he  was 
mistaken  for  Lord  Carieton,  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  judge,  ftc  ;  but  the  odious 
deed  stands  out  in  all  its  bloody  horror; 
no  better— but  also  no  worse->than  many 
of  the  outrages  done  upon  the  people  in 
'98,  by  Orange  yeomanry  and  Ascendancy 
magistrates. 

Doctor  Madden  thus  narrates  the  close 
of  this  dreadful  affair  :— 

*'  Emmet  halted  his  party  at  the  mar- 
ket-house, with  the  view  of  restoring 
order,  but  tumult  and  insubordination 
prevailed.  During  his  ineffectual  efforts, 
word  was  brought  that  Lord  EjHwarden 
was  murdered;  he  retraced  his  steps,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  scene  of  the  barW- 
ous  outrage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  returned  to  his  party.  From  that 
moment  he  save  up  all  hope  of  effecting 
any  nationid  object  He  saw  that  his 
attempt  had  merged  into  a  work  of  pillage 
and  murder.  He,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders 
who  were  about  him,  abandoned  their  pro- 
ject and  their  followers.  A  detachment 
of  the  military  made  its  appearance  at  the 
comer  of  Cutpurse  Row,  and  commenced 
firing  on  the  insurgents,  who  immedi^ely 
fled  m  all  directions.  The  rout  was  gen- 
eral in  less  than  an  hour  firom  the  tune 
they  sallied  forth  from  the  depAt.  The 
only  place  where  anjrthing  like  resistance 
was  made  was  on  the  Coombe,  where 
Colonel  Brown  was  killed,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberty  Rangers,  Messrs. 
Edmonston  and  Parker.  The  guard-house 
of  the  Coombe  had  been  nnsuccessfnlly 
attacked,  though  with  great  determina- 
tion :  a  great  many  dead  lx>die8  were  found 
there." 

The  whole  affair  was  now  over,  and  all 
was  lost;  yet  during  this  night,  Miles 
Byrne,  with  his  two  hundred  picked 
Wexford  men,  was  in  the  house  on  Coal 
Quay,  anxiously  awaiting  the  ordere  that 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Dwyer  was  ready 
with  another  party;  and  the  Kildare 
men  were  expecting  to  be  summoned  by 
a  messenger.  They  were  all  left  with- 
out orders. 

The  next  day  was,  of  coune,  a  time  of 
arrests,  discoveries,  and  domiciliary  visits 
in  Dublin.  The  several  depOts  were  ex- 
amined, and  quantities  of  uniforms,  fire- 
arms, and  several  thousand  pikes,  were 
found;  together  with  eight  thousand 
copies  of  two  proclamations  intended  for 
distribution  on  the  day  of  the  rising. 
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These  doeosieiits  deeUre  that  the  object 
of  the  movemeDt  is  an  Irish  Republic, 
separation  from  England,  and  freedom 
and  justice  for  alL  (See  Api>endix,  No. 
IV.)  Emmet  went  out  to  a  private  house 
at  Rathfrirnham.  Within  a  week  before 
his  sad  fitilure,  he  had  sent  Russell  and 
James  Hope  to  the  north,  upon  whose 
people  he  placed  great  reliance,  and  he 
requested  Miles  i^me  to  go  to  France 
with  dispatches  for  his  brother,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  which  Byrne,  after  many 
adventures,  accomplished.  Emmet  him- 
self proceeded  from  Rathfamham  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  found  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  bent  on  prosecuting 
their  plans,  and  making  an  immediate 
attack  on  some  of  the  pnndpal  towns  in 
that  county.  Emmet,  to  his  credit,  being 
then  convinced  of  the  hopelessneBS  of  the 
struggle,  had  determinea  to  withhold  his 
sanction  from  any  further  effort;  con- 
vinced, as  he  then  was,  that  it  could  only 
lead  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
successful  issue.  His  friends  pressed  him 
to  take  immediate  measures  ror  effecting 
his  escape,  but  unfortunatelv  he  resisted 
their  solicitations.  He  had  resolved  on 
seeing  one  person  before  he  could  make 
up  his  nund  to  leave  the  country,  and  that 
person  was  dearer  to  him  than  life— Sarah 
Curran,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  advocate,  John  Pmlpot  Curran. 
With  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  her,  if  possible,  before  his  intended 
departure — of  corresponding  with  her — 
and  of  seeing  her  pass  by  B^rold's  Cross, 
which  was  the  road  from  her  father's 
country-house,  near  Rath&mham,  to 
Dublin,  he  returned  to  his  old  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Palmer's,  Harold's  Cross.  Here, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  arrested, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by 
Major  Sirr,  who,  according  to  the  news- 
paper accounts,  **  did  not  know  his  person 
till  he  was  brought  to  the  Castle,  where 
he  was  iderUifieahy  a  genUeman  of  the 
Coflcpe."* 

On  Monday,  September  19, 1803,  at  a 
special  commission,  before  Lord  Norbury, 
Mr.  Baron  George,  and  Mr.  Baron  Daly, 
Robert  Emmet  was  put  on  his  trial, 
on  a  charge  of  hiffh  treason,  under 
25th  Edwara  IIL  Tne  counsel  assigned 
him  were  Messrs  Ball,  Burrowes,  and 
M'Nally. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
Mr.  Standish  O'Grady,  Attorney-General, 
and  William  Conyn^ham  Plunket,  King's 
Counsel  There  is  nothing  specially 
worthy  of  remark  on  the  trial,  except  the 
very  bitter  and  superfluous  speech  of  Mr. 

•  Madden  nys  this  was  Doctor  Elziiigtoii,  'Bio- 
vosCorthoOoUsgSb 


Plunket  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  the 
fnend  of  Emmet's  fitther.  It  was  the 
political  doctrine  so  loudly  announced 
Dy  Mr.  Plunket  in  his  Anti- Union 
speeches — that  the  Union  would  leave 
Ireland  without  any  constitution  or  law 
which  men  would  be  bound  to  obey— it 
was  this,  and  other  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions, which  had  so  deeply  sunk  into 
Emmet's  mind,  that  he  at  length  resolved 
to  put  those  doctrines  in  practice,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  This  could  only  be  done 
b^  expelling  the  British  authorities  frx>m 
his  couotiy. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Plunket,  if  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  all,  was  bound  to 
take  the  brief  for  the  Crown ;  but  he  was 
not  bound  to  display  a  furious  and  vindic- 
tive zeal  in  prosecuting  his  friend's  son, 
especiallv  as  the  prisoner  made  no  de- 
fence. When  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution had  all  been  examined,  Mr. 
M*NaUy  said,  as  Mr.  Emmet  did  not  in- 
tend to  call  any  witness,  or  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Court  by  his  counsel  stating 
any  case  or  making  any  observations  on 
the  evidence,  he  presumed  the  trial  was 
now  closed  on  botn  sides. 

Mr.  Plunket  declined  following  the 
example  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
laundied  into  a  most  violent  and  needless 
philippic,  ending  with  this  passionate  im- 
precation : — 

"  They  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  most 
sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and  yet  they 
call  upon  God  to  prosper  their  cause  as  it 
is  just!  But  as  it  is  atrocious,  wicked, 
and  abominable,  I  must  devoutly  invoke 
that  God  to  confound  and  overwhelm  it." 

How  nobly  Emmet  asserted  himself  and 
his  cause,  in  his  last  speech,  is  known  to 
all  who  read  our  language.  There  exist 
at  least  ten  editions  of  that  speech,  some 
of  tiiem  varying  materially  from  others. 
The  latest,  and  probably  most  correct  ver- 
sion of  it,  is  that  contained  in  Doctor 
Madden's  Memoir  of  Emmet,  in  the  third 
series  of  his  Collections.  Thomas  Moore, 
in  his  Diary,  February  15, 1831,  mentions 
Burrowes  having  remarked  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  Plunket's  conduct  in  Emmet's 
case:  "Plunket  could  not  have  refused 
the  brief  of  Government,  though  he  might 
have  avoided,  perhaps,  speaking  to  evidence. 
It  was  not  true,  I  think  he  said,  that 
Plunket  had  been  acquainted  with  youn^ 
Emmet.  The  passage  in  a  printed  speech 
of  Emmet,  wnere  ne  is  made  to  call 
Plunket  *  that  viper,*  ftc ,  wasnever  spoken 
by  Emmet." 

On  the  20th  of  September  he  was  exe- 
cuted. The  same  morning  the  death  of 
his  mother  was  announcea  to  him  in  hia 
prisoiL    Early  in  the  afteniooa  he  ww 
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removed,  attended  hj  a  atrong  jznard, 
both  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry,  to  Thomas 
Street,  where  a  acaffold  and  gibbet  had 
been  erected.  He  died  with  the  utmost 
calmnptie  and  fortitude. 

It  ia  said  that  Robert  Emmet  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  design  that  was 
in  contemplation  to  effect  his  escape  at 
the  time  and  pUw«  appointed  for  exe- 
cution. Of  that  design  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  had  inlbrmation,  and  had 
taken  precautionary  measures,  which  had 
probably  led  to  its  being  abandoned.  The 
avowed  object  of  Thomas  Kussell's  going 
to  Dublin,  after  his  failure  in  the  north, 
was  to  adopt  plans  for  this  purpose. 

Bussell,  the  close  friend  and  associate 
both  of  Tone  and  Emmet  was  himself 
soon  after  arrested,  and  executed  at  Down- 
patrick;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
United  Irishmen,— at  least  for  that  gen- 
eration. Russell's  burial  slab  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  churchyard  of  Downnatrick, 
with  no  word  on  it  but  the  simple  name 
"Thomas  Russell."  Robert  Emmet's 
tomb  is  still  uninsciibed. 


CHAPTER  X.       • 
1803-1804. 

BoMon  to  belioTe  that  QoTenunant  wm  all  the 
timeawue  of  the  Conspiracy—"  Striking  Terror" 
—Martial  Law— Catholic  Addrew— Arroata— In- 
fonners— Vigorous  Measoree— In  Cork— In  Bel- 
faat— Unndreda  of  Men  Imprisoned  without 
Oharge— Brutal  Treatment  of  Frisonera— Special 
CommtBsIon— Eighteen  Persona  Hung— Debate 
in  Parllament^lriah  Exiles  in  France— Firxt 
Comnl  plans  a  New  Expedition  to  Ireland- 
Formation  of  the  "Irish  Legion"— Irish  Legion 
In  Bretagne— Official  Reply  of  the  First  Consul 
to  T.  A.  Emmet— Designs  of  the  French  Got- 
emment— Buonaparte's  Mistake— French  Fleet 
again  ordered  Elsewhere— The  Legion  goes  to 
the  Bhine.  and  to  Walcheren— End  of  the  Ad- 
dington  Minixtry- Mr.  Pitt  returns  to  Offloe— 
Condition  of  Ireland— Decay  of  Dublin— Decline 
of  Trade— Increase  of  Debt— Bninous  Effects  of 
the  Union— Presbyterian  Clergy  Pensioned,  and 
the  Season. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  bravest  and 
purest  men  whom  Ireland  ever  produced 
naving  now,  within  three  or  four  years, 
been  either  huns  or  banished,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Ascendancy 
and  British  connection,  the  tithes,  the  Oli- 
garchical Government,  the  packed  juries— 
in  short,  our  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State— were  at  last  secure  against  '"Jaco- 
bins," and  all  manner  of  French  priuciples. 
Although  the  government  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  had  seemrd  to  shut  its  eyes  and  see 
nothing  of  the  preparations  for  Emmet^s 
insoztectioiiy  there  is  reason  to  believe 


that  most  of  its  details  were  well  known 
at  the  Castle. 

In  the  collection  of  papers  of  Major  Sirr, 
in  the  volume  for  18(i3,  and  a  succeeding 
volume  containing  miaoellaneous  letters, 
of  dates  from  1798  to  1803,  are  found 
various  letters  of  spies  and  informers,  of 
the  old  battalion  of  testimony  of  1796, 
givins  information  to  the  Miyor  of  trea- 
soname  proceeding  meetings,  preparing 
pikes,  &&,  being  m  existence  in  the  three 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  of  July  23,  1803.  In  the 
latter  volume  are  man^  aimilar  letters 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  in 
Monastereven,  suggesting  arrests  to  the 
Major,  and,  amongst  others,  the  arrest  of 
a  eentleman  of  some  standing  in  society^ 
a  Isrigadier-Mi^'or  Fitzgerald. 

It  IS  also  plain  that  Government  knew 
of  £mmet's  havine  come  from  France  to 
Dublin,  and  knew  nis  errand,  and  at  least 
some  of  his  movements ;  for  in  October, 
1802,  Robert  Emmet  dined  at  Mr.  John. 
Keogh's,  of  Mount  Jerome,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  in  the  company  of 
John  Philpot  Curran.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try—on the  disposition  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
Robert  Emmet  spoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence and  energy  in  favour  of  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  the  event  of  another 
effort  being  made.  John  Keogh  asked, 
in  case  it  were,  how  many  counties  did. 
he  think  would  rise?  The  question  was 
one  of  facts  and  figures.  Robert  Emmet 
replied  that  nineteen  counties  could  be 
relied  on.  This  dinner  party  was  imme- 
diately known  to  Government ;  and,  next 
day,  a  well-known  magistrate,  wit^  two 
attendants,  waited  on  Mr  Keogh,  de- 
manded and  carried  off  his  papers  * 

Mr.  Plowdendoes  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  Government  on  this  occasion  as 
having  **made  the  full  experiment  of 
their  favourite  tactic  of  fiot  urging  ike 
rebels  to  postpone  their  attempts  by  any 
appearance  of  too  much  precaution  and 
preparation  of  inviting  rebeUion^  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  extent,  and  of  forcing  pre- 
mature explosion  for  the  purpose  of  ro/tiU^ 
calcure," 

After  the  danger  was  past,  however, 
and  after  it  was  known  how  very  wretched 
and  im|)otent  the  whole  attempt  had 
turned  out,  superabundant  precautions 
were  taken,  with  the  usual  objects  of 
"creating  alarm"  and  striking  terror. 
A  Privy  Council  sat  for  several  hours,  and 
a  proclamation  was  prepared  and  issued 
immediately,  ordering  the  army  todisperse 
all  assemblies  of  armed  rebels,  and  to  do 

«  Madden.   Mmotr^fEmmtL   ThiidSecfas. 
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military  execution  upon  all  snch  found  in 
arma.  Barriera  were  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  strong  detachments  stationed  with 
caunon  u^^on  the  bridges,  and  in  the  most 
frequented  avenues  and  passes  in  the  city. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
asking  for  additional  powers  in  Ireland — 
that  is,  a  renewed  suroension  of  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  The  Act  was  passed 
at  once.  In  Ireland,  the  judges  went 
circuit  that  summer  with  strong  escorts  of 
troops. 

We  now  again  find  the  Catholics  of  rank 
and  title  coming  forward  to  profess  their 
loyalty;  and,  indeed,  the  brutal  murder 
of  the  excellent  Kilwarden,  and  others,  on 
that  ill-omened  night,  appeared  but  too 
well  to  justify  good  citizens  in  treating 
the  whole  movement  as  a  mere  riot  for 
pillage  and  assassination.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  an  address,  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  Boman  Catholics  in  and  about 
Duolin,  was  presented  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant, by  a  deputation  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  fingal  and  Lord  Viscount  Gor- 
manstown,  and  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  It  expressed 
their  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
late  atrocious  proceedings,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  King,  and  admiration  of  the 
Constitution.  It  contained  a  special  de- 
claration, that,  however  ardent  their  wish 
might  be  to  participate  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  benefits,  they  never  should  be 
brought  to  seek  for  such  participation 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of 
the  free,  unbiassed  determination  of  the 
Legislature. 

In  Lord  Hardwicke*s  reply  he  made  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  wish  those 
gentiemen  had  expressed,  that  they  might 
be  admitted  withm  the  pale  of  tliat  Con- 
stitution they  so  much  admired. 

A  system  oi  suspicious  repression  was 
now  once  more  enforced.  Even  before 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Carpus  Act, 
many  persons,  who  had  been  obnoxious 
to  Government,  or  to  the  agents  or  fav- 
ourites of  the  Castle,  were  apprehended, 
without  any  charge  or  ostensiUe  cause  of 
detention.*  And,  as  it  usually  happens, 
when  strong  measures  are  resorted  to  by 
a  weak  government,  the  subalterns,  who 
advised  against  reason,  executed  these 
measures  without  discretion.  On  this 
occasion,  most  of  those  who,  upon  the 
SecretaT7*s  warrants,  were  thrown  into 
jail  under  colour  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus^  were  treated  with 

•  Some  or  theM  were  William  Todd  Jonea.  at 
Cork,  who  was  arrested  on  the  S9th  of  July,  antt 
after  him  Meaara.  Drennan.  DonoTaa  and  others; 
Mr.  Boss  U'Caun,  Bernard  Uoile,  Mr.  James  Tandy, 
and  uthera,  at  Dahlia. 
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a  rigorous  inhumanity  which  the  law 
neither  intended  nor  warranted.  The 
system  of  espiona^  was  extended,  and  the 
wages  of  information  raised. 

liot  only  rewards  of  £1,000  were  offered 
for  the  information  of  any  of  the  murderers 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  or  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Russell,  but  a  reward  of  £50  for  each  of 
the  first  one  hundred  rebels  who  might 
be  discovered,  that  were  of  the  number 
who  appeared  under  arms  in  Thomas 
Street,  on  Saturday  night,  the  23d  of  July. 

The  whole  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland 
was  put  upon  permanent  duty,  at  the  en- 
ormous expense  of  £100,000  per  month. 
In  Cork,  too,  precautionary  measures  were 
adopted— viz.,  that  no  one  should  quit  the 
country  without  a  nassport,  and  that  every 
householder  shoula  affix  a  list  of  the  ileum - 
ilv  and  inmates  on  their  doors,  by  order 
of  General  Myers,  who  commanded  in 
that  district.  The  Sovereign  of  Belfast 
issued  an  order  for  the  inhabitants  to 
remain  within  their  houses  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  for  several 
other  regulations  of  stnct  observance.  In 
Dublin,  the  magistrates  convened  a  meet- 
ing, at  the  sufi^estion  of  Government,  at 
which  the;^  d^ermined  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  forty-eight  sections, 
each  section  to  be  divided  by  a  chevaux 
de/rise,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the 
pikemen,  which  would  not  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
of  the  troops  and  yeomanry. 

From  the  moment  of  the  passage  of 
martial  law,  the  arrests  became  mudli 
more  numerous ;  and  any  one  pointed  out 
as  suspicUm8f  generally  by  a  personal 
enemy,  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
The  horrors  of  these  Irish  dungeons  came 
out,  years  afterwards,  on  an  inquiry  before 
Parliament  Mr.  Plowden  cautiously 
and  timidly  alludes  to  them  in  this 
manner: — * 

'*  Sensible  that  general  charge  and  in- 
vective come  not  within  the  province  of 
the  historian,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  reader  that  at  this  time 
commenced  a  new  system  of  gradual  in- 
quisitorial torture  in  prison.  Suffice  it 
here  to  observe  that  there  are  many  sur- 
viving victims  of  these  inhuman  and  un- 
warrantable confinements  who,  without 
having  been  char^ged  with  any  crime  or 
tried  for  any  offence,  have  from  this 
period  undergone  years  of  confinement 
and  incredible  afflictions  and  sufferings, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  they  were 
inflicted  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  deprivinic 
them  of  life."  *-     -» 

•Plowdsa.   OtlonftfAriiMdtineHJitUniM, 
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In  laot,  alihoogh  only  eighty  xneii  had 
tamed  oat  with  Kobert  Emmet,  and  very 
few  of  theae  were  erer  found,  the  jailii 
were,  in  the  antunm  of  this  year,  crowded 
with  many  hnndreda  of  penona,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Prevot  prison  were  re- 
peated upon  tiieir  nnfortonate  victims. 
TbiM  was  the  more  nnaecoontable  as 
Enmiet  never  allowed  any  of  his  followers 
to  be  sworn  in ;  there  was  no  pretext,  as 
in  '98,  for  charging  suspected  persons 
with  having  taken  **  unla^*ful  oaths,*'  nor 
for  torturing  men  in  order  to  wring  out 
infonnation  of  such  an  offence  having  been 
committed.  The  system  of  Government, 
then,  has  no  assignable  motive  save  one — 
to  strike  terror  and  wreak  vengeance. 
Every  house  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin  was  searched  for  arms,  and 
the  names  of  the  inmates  of  each  house 
were  once  more  required  to  be  posted  on 
the  outer  door. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Irish  coercion, 
to  which  our  country  is  so  well  accus- 
tomed, was  in  full  operation  within  a  few 
days  after  Emmet's  attempt. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  the  day  before 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son made  one  effort  to  draw  attention  to 
these  atrocities.  He  moved  an  address 
to  the  King  praying  to  have  papers  laid 
before  the  House  preparatory  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  Mimsters  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  more  than  useless  to 
demand  information  from  Government 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland  without  having 
proposed  any  specific  measure  to  be  based 
upon  such  information  when  received,  and 
that  on  the  very  eve  of  a  prorogation. 
They  roundly  asserted  that  the  Irish 
Government  had  not  been  surprised  on 
the  23d  of  July,  and  that  the  prevention 
of  what  did  happen  would  have  taught 
wisdom  oLud  given  strength  to  the  reoel 
cause.  The  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division. 

At  the  "special  commission"  which  tried 
Emmet,  twenty  persons  were  tried  for 
their  lives.  Of  these  one  was  acquitted 
and  one  respited ;  the  rest  were  hung. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  22d  of 
November.  Charles  James  Fox  origin- 
ated a  short  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
He  charged  the  Government  with  want 
of  candour  in  endeavouring  to  convey  an 
idea  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  to  put  that  country  into 
the  hands  of  France,  when  such  a  design 
had  been  so  strongly  disavowed  by  their 
leaders.  '*It  was  not,'*  he  added,  "to 
be  hoped  or  expected  that  as  long  as 
grievances  existed  Ireland  could  be^me 
loyal,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the 


House  would  not,  by  ccmfiding  in  wordfl, 
leave  her  expoeed  to  a  repetitiaQ  of  those 
scenes  that  had  lately  oocnnedL'* 

Mr.  Addington  msisted  that  some 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  "were 
really  disposed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
France.  From  the  cloae  interoourse  now- 
carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  he 
concluded  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
be  led  to  compare  the  different  principles 
of  the  two  governments,  by  which  tney 
would  learn  to  appreciate  the  hleaangn  of 
their  ovm  Constitution,  and  to  foresee  the 
miseries  which  any  change  would  brinj( 
upon  them."  Further,  Sfr.  Addington 
and  Mr.  Yorke  vehemently  urged  the 
House  to  give  them  credit  in  assuring 
them  that  tnough  the  leaders  of  the  late 
insurrection  were  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  French  Government,  they 
were  yet  connected  with  Irish  traitors 
abroad,  who  held  immediate  interoourse 
with  that  Govemmenl 

This  last  statement  was  true  at  any- 
rate  —  omittine  the  word  "traitors.** 
Thomas  Addis  Enrniet,  Doctor  MacNeven, 
and  Arthur  O'Connor,  were  then  in  close 
conmiunication  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  eagerly  awaitine  the  determina- 
tions of  Buonaparte  wiu  regard  to  a 
descent  upon  Ireland.  Miles  Byrne  had 
safely  arrived  at  Paris  and  communicated 
with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet ;  but,  almost 
immediately,  news  came  of  Robert's  cap- 
ture, of  the  certainty  of  his  execution, 
and  of  the  total  prostration  of  Ireland 
under  the  iron  heel  of  military  power. 
There  was  then  in  France  a  large  number 
of  Irish  exiles,  and  Mr.  Emmet  informed 
the  First  Consul  that  they  were  ready 
to  go  as  volunteers  in  any  expedition 
which  had  for  its  object  the  emancipation 
of  their  country.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  November,  1803,  that  the  decree  waa 
issued  for  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
Legion, 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  himself  after- 
wards a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Legion, 
gives  this  account  of  its  ori^: — "The 
First  Consul  eagerly  entered  mto  all  the 
details  related  in  the  report  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  on  the  arrival  at  Paris  of 
the  confidential  agent  sent  from  Dublin 
in  Au^t,  1803;  and,  in  consequence,  it 
was  stipulated  that  a  French  army  should 
be  sent  to  assist  the  Irish  to  get  rid  of 
the  English  yoke ;  the  First  Consul,  under- 
standing from  Mr.  Emmet  tiiat  Augereao. 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Irish  nation, 
had  him  appointed  General-in-Chief  to 
command  the  expedition,  and  immediately 
ordered  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Legion 
!  in  the  service  of  France.    He  gave  to  all 
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those  who  ydimteered  to  enter  the  Irish 
Legion  commission  as  French  officers,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  they  Sionld 
be  protected ;  or,  should  any  violence  be 
offered  them,  he  shonld  have  the  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  English  prisoners  in 

'*The  decree  of  the  First  Ck>nsnl  for 
the  formation  of  this  Irish  Legion  was 
dated  November,  1803 ;  by  it  the  officers 
were  all  to  be  Irishmen,  or  Irishmen's 
sons  bom  in  France.  The  pay  was  to  be 
the  same  as  that  eiven  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  line  m  the  French  army.  No 
rank  was  to  be  civen  higher  than  captain 
till  they  should  land  with  the  expeoition 
in  Ireland. 

*'  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  on 
leaving  Brest  a  certain  number  of  captains 
were  to  get  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  also 
a  certain  number  of  lieutenants  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  which  rank  was  to  be 
confirmed  to  them  even  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  foiling,  and  their  getting 
back  to  France.  In  naming  these  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  the  preference  was 
to  be  given  to  those  who  had  been 
obliged  to  expatriate  themselves  for  their 
exertions  in  Ireland  to  effect  its  indepen- 
dence." 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  in  the  French  service, 
was  charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
Legion;  and  for  that  purpose  was  com- 
manded to  repair  to  Moriaix,  where  the 
Irish  exiles  were  assembled. 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy  received 
unlimited  powers  at  Moriaix  to  propose 
officers  for  advancement  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain ;  all  he  named  were  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Berthier. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  to 
have  the  officers  splendidly  equipped  and 
ready  for  sailing.  They  received  the 
same  outfit  given  to  French  officers  enter- 
ing on  campaign,  no  expense  being  spued 
by  the  French  Government. 

Three  months  later,  General  Augereau 
was  at  Brest,  having  attached  to  his  staff 
Arthur  (VGonnor,  then  made  a  General  of 
Bivision  in  the  service  of  France. 

Moriaix  is  a  seaport  town  in  Bretagne, 
not  far  from  Brest,  but  more  to  the  north, 
and  looking  straight  over  towards  Cork 
and  Waterford  harbours.  It  was  here 
that  a  lai;ge  number  of  gallant  and  gener- 
ous young  Irishm^  many  of  them  of 
good  position  in  society  and  great  accom- 
plishments^ were  flocking  together  in 
those  days,  full  of  spirit  and  hardihood, 
and  eaperly  gazins  over  the  blue  water, 
as  if  they  could  weady  see  tiie  crests  of 
the   Cummerag^   mountains.     Amongst 


these  men  we  find  many  names  of  officers 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  Germany,  in  Hollimd,  and  in  Spain. 
O'Reilly,  Allen,  Corbet,  Burgess,  O'Morin, 
O'Mara,  Ware,  Barker,  Fitzhennr,  Master- 
son,  St.  Leger,  Murray,  and  liuicMahon. 
"  We  were  happy  and  united,"  says  Miles 
Byrne. 

"  The  L^on  assembled  at  Moriaix  was 
marched  to  Quimper  in  March,  1804, 
where  all  those  officers  who  had  been 
proposed  for  advancement  by  Adjutant- 
General  MacSheehy  received  their  brevets. 
From  Quimper  the  Legion  was  ordered 
to  Carhaix,  in  Finist^re,  a  small  town 
(the  native  place  of  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
premier  grenadier  de  France),  which,  trom 
being  more  inland  and  less  frequented, 
was  better  suited  for  manoeuvring,  and 
where  the  best  results  were  obtained. 
Two  officers,  Captain  Tennant  and  Captain 
William  Corbet,  were  deputed  from  thence 
by  the  Legion  to  go  to  Paris,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  (May, 
1804),  who  on  that  occasion  presented 
it,  as  well  as  the  French  regiments, 
with  colours  and  an  eagle.  On  one  side 
of  the  colours  was  wntten,  'Napol€on 
I.,  Empereur  des  Francis,  ^  la  Legion 
Irlandaise;'  on  the  reverse  was  a  harp 
(without  a  crown)  with  the  inscription : 
*  L'ind6pendence  d'Irland&' 

The  Irish  Legion  was  the  only  foreign 
corps  in  the  French  service  to  which 
Napoleon  ever  intrusted  an  eagle. 

Kejoicings  took  place  at  Carhaix,  as  in 
the  other  towns  ox  France,  in  honour  of 
the  coronation,  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

It  was  while  the  lesion  was  yet  at 
Moriaix,  that  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
had  remained  in  Paris,  obtained  from  the 
Firsc  Consul  what  seemed  a  definitive 
and  positive  assurance,  both  as  to  the 
certamty  of  the  expedition  parting  for 
Ireland,  and  as  to  the  £iir  terms  to  be 
observed  with  that  countiy  in  leaving  to 
it  its  cherished  independence.  In  this 
document  Buonaparte  (not  yet  Emperor) 
assures  the  Irish  Envoy  that  his  intention 
is  to  assure  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  such 
as  may  join  the  French  army;  that  in 
case  of  being  joined  by  a  considerable 
corps  of  Irish,  he  will  never  make  a  peace 
with  England  without  stipulating  for 
Ireland's  independence;  that  Ireland  shall 
be  treated  in  aU  respects  as  America  was 
in  the  last  war ;  that  every  one  embarking 
with  the  French  army  shall  be  considerea 
a  French  soldier;  and  if  any  of  these  be 
arrested  and  not  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  retaliation  shall  follow;  that  every 
corps  of  United  Irishmen  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  French  army;  and. 
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ihat  in  ease  of  the  ezmdition  being 
nnsuooemfiil,  France  will  Keep  on  foot  a 
number  of  Irish  Brigades  on  the  same 
footing  as  French  tnx>p8.  The  First 
Consm  suggests  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  proclamations  and  to 
prepare  narratives  of  English  opnressions 
in  Ireland,  to  be  publishedin  the  iiomieur.* 
This  official  paper  not  only  proves  what 
excellent  foundation  then  existed  for  the 
sanguine  hope  of  the  exiles  that  something 
effectual  was  at  last  to  be  done  for  Irelan<C 
but  proves  also  how  carefdUy  those  exiles 
stipulated  always  that  the  interposition 
of  a  French  army  should  be  only  on 
the  footing  of  auxiliaries,  like  that  of 
Rochambeau  in  America.  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  constant  accusations  made 
in  England,  that  Irish  revolutionists 
sought  to  throw  their  countiy  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  And  it  must  be 
said,  once  for  all,  in  the  negotiations  and 

*  Here  is  the  original,  which  wm  instantly  eom- 
mnnicated  by  Emmett  to  MaoNeTen,  then  at 
Jloilatx:— 
^CopT  or  TBB  Fran  CosrBiTL*8  Axswxs  to  mt  Mb- 

HoiRB  or  19th  Nivosb,  dxuvbrbo  to  MS  27ts 

Nivoex:— 

**Le  Premier  Consal  a  In  aTeo  la  pins  grande 
Attention,  la  memolre  qni  Ini  a  dttf  aadressde  par 
M.  Emmet  le  13  Nivoee. 

*'I1  desire  que  les  Irlandais  Unis  soyent  M^n 
«onTaineus  qne  son  Intention  est  d'assuror  rindtf- 
pendence  de  Tlrlande,  et  de  donner  protection 
entifere  et  efflcace  k  tons  oenx  d'entre  enx.  qui 
prendront  part  k  Texpedition,  ou  qui  se  }oizidront 
«uz  armies  Fran^aiseff. 

"^Le  GoQTemement  Frso^is  ne  pent  faire 
ancnne  proclamation  arant  d'avolr  touchd  le  terri- 
tolre  Irlandais.  Mais  le  gtfntf ral  qui  commandera 
Vexpedition  sera  munt  de  lettres  scell^es.  par 
lesquelles  le  Premier  Consul  declarera  qnll  ne 
fera  point  la  paix  aveo  I'Angleterra,  sans  stipnler 
pour  Tinddpendenoe  de  Ilrlande,  dans  le  cas, 
cependant,  oh  I'aroitfe  anrait  dttf  Jointe  par  on 
corps  considerable  d'lrlandais  Unir. 

''X'Irlande  sera  en  tout  traitde,  oomme  Fa  416 
rAmdrlqoe,  dans  la  guerre  pass^. 

*'Tout  IndiTidu  qui  s'embarquera  ayeo  I'anntfe 
Fran^alse  destinde  pour  rexpedition  seraoommLs- 
aion^  comme  Francois:  s'ii  etait  arrSttf.  et  qu'ii  ne 
tut  pas  traitd  comme  prisonnier  de  guerre  la  repre- 
«aille  s'exeroera  sur  les  prisonnlers  Anglais. 

**Tout  corps  formd  an  nom  des  Irlandais  Unis 
Mra  consider^  comme  faiaant  parUe  de  I'armtfe 
Fran^se  Enfln,  si  Vexpedition  n^  rtfusRiasait  pas 
et  que  les  Irlandais  fnssent  obliges  de  reveuir  en 
France,  la  France  entretiendra  un  certain  nombre 
de  Brigades  Irlandaises,  et  fera  des  pensions,  h 
tout  IndiTidu  qui  aurait  fait  partie  du  gonreme- 
ment  ou  des  autoritfis  du  pays. 

"Les  pensions  pourraient  6t6  assimlltfes  h  oelles 
qni  Bont  accorddes  en  France  aux  titnlaires  de 
grade  oi  d'emploi  oorrespondantt  qni  ne sont pas 
«n  activity 

**Le  Premier  Consul  desire  qnll  ee  forme  nn 
oomlttf  d'lrlandais  Unis.  H  ne  voit  pas  dincon- 
▼enant  h  se  que  les  membres  de  ce  comity  fassent 
des  proclamations,  et  instruissent  leurs  oompat- 
riotes  de  I'tftat  de  choses. 

'*  Ces  proclamations  seront  Insertfes  daos  L*Arffut 
«t  dauii  les  differens  Joumaux  de  I'Europe,  h  fin 
d'oclairer  les  Irlandais,  sur  la  parti  quils  ont  k 
BuiTre,  et  sur  les  esp^ranoes  qu'ils  doirent  con- 
^▼olr.  Si  la  comittf  veut  faire  nne  ration  des 
actes  de  tyrennle  exero^  contre  1  Irlande  par  la 
GouTemement  Anglais,  on    rinaerara  daos  L§ 


projects  for  French  aid,  whether  with 
Tone,  Lewis,  or  Emmet,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  single  object  of 
the  successive  French  (Governments  was 
to  aid  Ireland,  in  good  faith,  to  win  a 
real  independence— not,  perhaps,  so  much 
from  a  love  and  symuatby  for  Ireland,  as 
from  a  desire  to  weaicen  England,  whose 
intrigues  and  subsidies  were  stirring  np 
the  whole  continent  to  effect  the  rum.  of 
France. 

Yet,  after  all,  those  enthusiastic  Irish- 
men of  the  Legion  were  not  destined  to 
see  Ireland.  Other  uigent  necessities 
arose;  and  most  of  the  fleet  at  Brest  was 
withdrawn  for  different  destinations.  It 
was  the  matest  mistake  that  Buonaparte 
ever  msde,  and  the  noblest  opportunity 
lost  The  Legion  was  ordered  to  the 
Rhine,  and  from  thence  to  Holland,  where 
they  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  their  enemies  at  Walcheren,  and 
aiding  m  the  destruction  of  that  imposing 
armament  of  England.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  despairing  of  effecting  anything 
through  French  agency,  emigrated  at  last 
to  America,  where  he  tooktne  first  rank 
at  the  bar  of  New  York,  and  lived  long 
honoured  and  beloved. 

Meanwhile,  the  imbecile  administration 
of  Mr.  Addington  came  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Pitt  had  put  him  into  office  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  was  now  ready 
to  resume  the  reins  himsell  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  by  anticipation,  that 
on  returning  to  power  this  treacherous 
Minister  made  no  conditioo  in  &vour  of 
Catholic  relief  whicE  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  his  former  resignation, 
ostensibly  on  that  question,  had  been 
made  on  a  fidse  pretext.  In  the  new 
Administration  (gazetted  May  14,  1804), 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Se- 
cretaiy  of  War  was  Lord  Camden— a  name 
associated  in  Ireland  with  torture  and 
"free  quarters."  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  Lord  Castleresgh. 
No  Government  more  hostile  to  Ireland 
ever  ruled  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  The 
King's  mental  malady  had  srown  more 
alarming  about  the  time  of  Mr.  PitVs 
return;  and  his  advisers  could  by  no 
means  think  of  troubling  the  conscience 
of  the  invalid  by  any  suggestion  tending 
to  emancipation  of  Catholics  and  "  breach 
of  his  coronation  oath." 

Ireland  had  now  bad  more  than  three 
years'  experience  of  Legislative  Union; 
and  already  be^  to  experience  the 
wasting  and  draining  effects  of  that  odioua 
and  fatal  transaction.  Trade  was  deciinin;^ 
debt  and  taxes  increasing;  but  the  deSt 
much  fiftster  than  the  produce  of  the 
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taxes.  The  abseDteeism  of  proprietors,  aa 
had  been  expected,  and  indeed  intended, 
occasioned  year  by  year  a  greater  and 
greater  depletion  of  wealth.  The  fine 
coantry-seata  of  wealthy  proprietors  were 
generally  deserted,  and  their  estates  were 
niana^d  by  agents.  Dublin,  which  in 
the  eighteeo  years  of  independence  (even 
snch  partial  independence  as  it  was)  had 
grown  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  metropolitan 
city,  had  been  adorned  by  many  sumptuous 
pauices  of  a  resident  nobility,  and  enriched 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  luxurious  society, 
was  now  sunk  into  a  provincial  town. 
The  centre  of  political  interest,  of  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  of  fftshionable  life,  had 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  fine 
mansions  of  Irish  Peers  and  wealthy 
Commoners,  after  lying  long  vacant,  were 
gradually  turned  to  other  uses.*  It  is 
true  that  Ireland  might  well  afford  to  do 
without  those  great  Peers  and  feudal 
proprietory  as  France  has  done ;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  in  Ireland's  case  they 
still  draw  away  in  rent  the  produce  of 
the  land:  they  are  sponges,  which  are 
filled  in  Ireland  to  be  squee^  in  England : 
they  are  douds,  formed  by  suckine  up  all 
the  juices  of  our  island,  and  whicn  then 
fioat  off,  **to  rain  down  in  London  or 
dissipate  at  Cheltenham."  Thus  it  was 
found,  very  soon  after  union,  that  the 
exports  of  Ireland  greatly  increased;  but 
they  were  exports  of  corn,  cattle,  and 
raw  material  for  manufactures,  to  pay 
the  absentee  rent;  while  our  imports 
were  chiefly  of  manu&ctured  articles  and 
colonial  {troduce  from  England — England 
thus  deriving  the  profit  both  from  our 
exports  and  from  our  imports.  Then  there 
was  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  to  put  down  French  principles,  to 
which  ^cpense  Ireland  was  made  to  con- 
tribute in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Foster,  in  a  speech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Irish  budget,  immediately 
alter  Pi^'s  return  to  office,  said  he 
lamented  to  find  the  predictions,  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge  on  the  probable 
state  of  Ireland,  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Union,  but  too  forcibly  verified 
by  the  then  deplorable  state  of  her 
finances,  as  compared  with  her  public 
debt  and  expenditure.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  had 
made  an  alarming  progress.  Itstoodinl793 
at  £2,400,000,  m  1800,  at  £25,400,000. 


*  The  Doke  of  Le!oiit«r*ii  ptlsee  soeommodataa  a 
Uu^nm  of  Natural  Hlatory;  Powenooarc  House 
to  a  wmrehoune  of  llnnn-drapen.  The  mansion  of 
the  Earli  of  Tyrone  is  a  school-hoose:  BelTedere 
Hoose  is  a  oonTeat;  Aldboroogh  Bouaa  is  a 
hairaekifta 


On  January  6,  1804,  at  £43,000,000,  and 
in  that  year  thero  had  been  added  to  it  no 
less  a  sum  than  £9,500,000.  This  formed 
a  quota  &r  exceeding  the  ratio  established 
by  the  Union  compact  to  be  naid  by  Ire- 
land. This  ruinous  race,  in  wnich  Ireland 
was  so  far  exceeding  her  means  by  her 
expenditure,  would  shortly  equalize  her 
debt  in  proportion  to  that  of  England,  and 
entitle  England  to  call  for  a  Parliamentary 
decision,  and  consolidation  of  accounts  and 
equalization  of  taxes.  He  then  stated  to 
the  House  the  corresponding  produce  of 
the  Irish  revenue.  In  the  year  1800, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Union, 
the  net  produce  oi  the  revenue  was 
£2,800,000,  when  she  owed  £25,000,000: 
in  the  last  year  it  was  only  £2,789,000, 
whilst  the  debt  amounted  to  £53,000,000. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
for  the  running  year  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  revenue  would  not  3rield  one  shilling 
towards  Ireland's  quota  in  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1804^ 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Foster,  with  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  increase  of  debt,  a 
rapid  falling  off  of  revenue,  and  a  decay  in 
commeree  and  manufactures. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  alleged,  that  as 
the  Act  of  Union  places,  or  purports  to 
place,  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity,  in  re- 
spect to  trade  and  commerce,  uiere  has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  Ireland,  if  its  in- 
habitants had  energy  and  enterprise  like* 
Englishmen,  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, and  so  keep  at  home  a  great  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  is  annually  arained 
from  them.  The  fallacv  of  this  suggestion 
is  now  well  understood.  It  is  true,  the 
laws  regulating  trade  are  the  same  in  the 
two  islands ;  Ireland  may  export  even 
woollen  cloth  to  England ;  she  may  im- 
port, in  her  own  ships,  tea  from  China, 
and  sucar  from  Barbadoes;  the  laws  which 
made  those  acts  penal  offences  no  longer 
exist,  they  are  no  longer  needed ;  Eng- 
land is  fiuly  in  possession  ;  and  bv  the* 
operation  of  those  old  laws  Ireland  was* 
utterly  ruined.  England  has  the  com- 
mereial  marine— Ireland  has  it  to  create. 
England  has  the  manufacturing  machinery 
and  skill,  of  which  Ireland  was  deprived, 
by  express  laws  for  that  purpose.  Enc^- 
hmd  has  the  current  of  trade  established, 
setting  strongly  in  her  own  channel, 
while  Ireland  is  left  diy.  To  create  or 
recover  at  this  day  these  great  industrial 
and  commercial  resources,  and  that  in  tho 
face  of  wealthy  rivals  already  in  full  pos- 
session, is  manifestly  impossible,  without 
one  or  other  of  these  two  conditions^ 
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fltther  immenae  command  of  capital  or 
effeotual  protective  dntiea.  But  by  the 
Union  our  capital  ia  drained  away  to 
England;  and  by  the  Union  we  an  de- 
piived  of  the  power  of  impoaing  protective 
dntiea.  It  waa  to  thia  very  end  that  the 
Union  waa  forced  npon  Ireland,  through 
"  intolerance  of  Irian  prosperi^.**  "  Do 
not  unite  with  na,  air,"  aaid  Samuel 
Johnaon,  "  we  ahall  fti6  youJ'* 

It  waa  in  the  year  1803  that  the 
Britiah  Qoveniment  bethought  itaelf  of 
making  the  Presbyteriana  of  Ulster  more 
'Moyi^''  and  weaning  them  the  better 
from  *'  French  principles,"  by  laraely  in- 
creasing the  scantv  means  of  the  Dissent- 
ing clergy.  The  Miniatera  had  been  pro- 
vioualy  aided,  in  a  very  grudging  and 
shabby  manner,  by  a  aort  of  bribe,  the 
Regium  Donum,  or  royal  gift,  first  granted 
in  1672  by  Charlea  II.,  who  gave  £600  of 
"  Secret  Service  money"  to  be  diatributed 
in  equal  portions  among  them  annually. 
The  grant  was  discontinued  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  and  during  that  of 
James  IL,  but  waa  renewed  by  William 
IIL,  who  augmented  it  to  £1,200  a-year. 
In  1784,  the  amount  waa  increaaed  to 
£2,200 ;  in  1792,  to  £5,000.  Still,  this 
was  a  most  paltry  pittance  for  so  large  a 
body  of  clergymen,  and  rather  degraded 
than  enriched  those  who  received  it ; 
while  the  Anglican  Churoh,  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population,  was 
80  mumticently  endowed  with  lands  and 
tithes. 

The  Government  took  alarm  on  finding 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  both 
clercy  and  laity,  had  been  generally  Re- 
publicans and  United  Irishmen  in  1708. 
Overturea  wera  soon  after  made  to  them 
through  their  most  influential  pastors,— 
especudly  Doctor  Black  of  Londonderry, — 

S'  ving  them  a  prospect  of  c;reat  increase  to 
leir  grant  if  they  would  not  oppose  the 
Union.  This  Doctor  Black  had  been  a 
delegate  to  the  Dungannon  Convention,  in 
1771^  and  had  appeued  amongst  the  other 
delegates  in  hu  unifonn  aa  a  volunteer 
officer. 

Theae  overturea  had  the  desired  success; 
and  therefore,  in  1803,  the  Regium  Donum 
waa  quintupled.  The  total  yearly  grant 
to  Nonconmrming  Mimsters  in  Ireland 
amounted,  in  1852,  to  £38,561.  (TkonCa 
Official  Directory, ) 

Doctor  Black  had  a  good  place  ;  he  waa 
agent  and  distributor  of  this  disgraceful 
Donum;  and  some  years  i^rwarda  he 
very  naturally  (like  Castlereajgh)  com- 
mitted suicide,  by  throwing  hmiaelf  off 
the  bridge  of  Uezry  into  the  River 
Foylo. 


CHAFTEBXL 
1804-1805. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  Offloe-Bojral  Speeoh-No  Mautlon 
of  IreUod— Alarm  aboot  InTaslon— Martello 
Toirara->BaUaooa  of  the  Irish  Oatholiea  on  Mr. 
Pitt-Treatment  of  the  PriBoners^Mr.  James 
Tandy— Mr.  Pitt  ralaes  a  Storm  agaioat  the 
OathoUfis-GathoUo  Meeting  in  DnbUn— i7aa«(u 
Corpm  Act  again  8iupeo<lad->IreIand  ^^LonX" 
—  Dnplioity  of  Lord  bardwicka  —  Catholic 
Deputies  go  to  Mr.  Pitt— A  '*  Sincere  Friend  " 
—Mr.  Pitt  refoBea  to  present  OathoUc  Fietition— 
Declaree  he  will  reeiat  Rmanrtpation— Lwd 
OroDTiUe  and  Mr.  Fox  preeent  it— Debate  in  the 
Lords— In  the  Commons— Speeches  of  Fox. 
Doctor  Dolgenan.  Qrattan,  Feroeral,  Pltft.  Sir 
John  Newport— Emancipation  rafhaad,  both  bj 
Lords  and  Commons— Great  Majorities. 

WnsN  Mr.  Pitt  roturned  to  office  in  1804, 
he  did  not  find  himself  so  omnipotent  in 
the  country  as  he  had  been  during  his 
former  administration,  or  even  during  that 
of  his  locum  tenens.  Although  Mr. 
Addington  had  affected  not  to  control  the 
late  elections  by  auy  treasutj  influence, 
he  now  exerted  his  personal  influence  upon 
all  the  members  who  owed  their  seats  to 
his  patrons^  or  &vour,  to  ioin  him  in 
opposing  Mr.  Pitt.  Though  he  could 
brook  tne  injury  of  being  displaced,  in 
order  to  ro-admit  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  he 
could  neither  forgive  nor  for^t  the  insult 
of  being  ex|)elled  for  incanacity  and  weak- 
ness. Mr.  Pitt  expected  to  regain  more 
of  his  lost  power  by  negotiation  during  the 
recess  than  by  his  oratory  in  the  Senate  ; 
but  was  reluctantly  constrained  to  pro- 
long the  session  to  the  31st  of  July. 
Under  the  combination  of  jy^reat  external 
and  internal  difficulties,  it  became  an 
object  of  ]ieculiar  anxiety  with  the 
Minister  to  give  the  nation  some  open  and 
unequivocarproof  of  the  complete  recovery 
of  B  is  Majesty's  health.  When  tiie  King 
went  to  prorogue  the  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Peers  waa  attended  by  an  un- 
usual crowd,  and  particularly  by  the  few 
foreign  Ministers  then  resident  in  London. 
In  no  part  of  the  speech  was  thero  even  an 
indiroct  reference  to  Ireland. 

Iroland,  indeed,  was  completelv  re- 
moved  into  the  background  by  the  Union; 
and  while  the  Government  felt  it  had  her 
safe  under  the  coeroion  of  a  great  army, 
and  the  exhaustion  and  terrorism  which 
now  formed  the  single  British  policy  for 
that  island.  Ministers  evidently  thought 
the  less  said  about  Ireland  the  l)etter. 

The  apparent  alarm  about  invasion  was 
carefully  Kept  up  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. The  Government  prints  sedulonsly 
warned  the  public  against  the  machina- 
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tioDB  of  the  I^rench  party,  whidi  then 
preyailed  thronxhoat  tne  country.  Upcm 
this  aasomption  the^  inyeighed  against 
Frcoich  tvianny  and  injnstioe,  and  decried 
the  loyaltv  of  the  native  Irish.  Thos 
they  jnstined  the  expense  of  their  poblic 
measuzesof  defence,  and  affected  tosanction 
the  necessity  of  internal  ooereion.  The 
eneampment  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  near 
the  CiuTaeh  of  Kildare^  consisted  of  r^- 
nlar  mifitia,  artillery,  British  horse 
artillerr,  and  a  vast  oommissariat  and 
driyerr  corps.  Everything  bore  the  ap- 
pearance 01  active  service.  The  Martello 
Towers,  and  other  defensive  works  on  the 
coast,  were  forwarded  with  nnnsoal  eneriQr. 
Many  additional  persons  were  taken  into 
custody  under  the  suspension  of  the 
Habetu  Corpus,  and  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  state  prisoners,  who  had  been 
for  several  months  in  confinement,  was 
sharpened,  without  any  visible  or  known 


The  Catholics,  whom  Pitt  had  insidi- 
ously deluded  by  prospects  of  emancipation, 
were  now  so  simple  as  to  anticipate,  on  his 
return  to  place,  some  efficient  steps  for 
carrying  that  object,  for  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  abandoned  his  official  situ- 
ation. They  now  publicly  rejoiced  "m  the 
hauJU  of  Mtvmg  ao  many  characters  of 
eminence  pledged  not  to  embark  m  the 
service  of  Oovemment,  except  on  the  terms 
of  CathoUe  privUeges  being  obtained,** 
Frequent  Catholic  meetings  were  holden 
in  Dublin,  in  which  the  general  sense  of 
the  body  to  petition  Parliament  for  their 

•  Mr.  Jsmes  Tuidy,  and  tfairtaan  other  of  tbe 
prindpftl  state  prieonera  of  the  first  clau,  ea  they 
ivere  e^led  at  the  Gaatle^  peUUoned  the  Lord- 
Lieatenantt  Jiiiy  11, 18M;  and  after  haiixi^  speei- 
fled  many  of  the  acta  of  barbaroaa  cmelty  Inflicted 
npon  th«ai,  aa  awoni  to  in  the  King'a  Bench,  they 
conolode  in  theae  words :  In  short,  we  experience 
a  treatment  rather  calcnlated  for  nntamed  beasts 
than  men.  They  asanrad  hla  EzoeUency  that»  to 
the  pressing  and  repeated  remonstrances  which 
they  had  praaented  to  Doctor  Treror  (the  inspec- 
tor of  the  prisons)  against  the  harshness  of  their 
trestrnfinl,  they  had  reeelTed  a  formal  answer,— 
that  it  had  not  only  the  sanctkm.  hat  its  origin  in 
the  expnm  directions  of  Lord  ^ardwicke's  Oov- 
emment The  first  petition  not  having  been  attend- 
ed to^  was  followed  mra  second  on  August  12th,  which 
again  wwnplahMWl  tnat  Doctor  Trevor  exeented  his 
dBoe  in  a  manner  at  once  mean  and  xnalioiooa, 
and  pleaded  ordara  from  Government  for  their 
rlgorona  treatment  They  oomplained  that  they 
were  so  rednoed  by  their  snffeiixigB  (not  merited  by 
them,  nor  necessary  for  safe  costody),  that  their 
Uvea  were  become  of  no  valne,  and  literally  a  bar- 
den  to  them;  and  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  peti- 
ttoners,  who  from  many  concnrring  circomstances 
ooold  not  on  oath  dedars  a  firm  belief  of  an  inten- 
tion to  deprive  them  of  life  by  onderhaad  means. 

Tlieae  siqpeals  received  not  the  smalleet  atten* 
Hon;  and  grsatnambeTS  of  tiie  prisoners,  without  a 
duumagMttst  them,  were  kept  in  various  prisons 
for  yean.  Mr.  J.  Tandy,  indeed,  was  liberated  he- 
fare  the  end  of  the  yesx;  having  first  promised  not 
to  flog  Mr.  Secretary  MaiBden,  as  he  sayi  he  had 
toda 


total  emancipation  was  unanimously  re- 
solved. Mr.  Pitt  dreaded  nothine  so 
mnch  as  to  have  the  sincerity  of  his 
pledges  brought  under  discussion.  As 
Lord  Fingal,  from  his  rank  in  life,  and 
more  from  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  known  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  his  Catholic  countrymen. 
Sir  Evan  Nepean  was.  directed  to  attempt 
through  his  lordship  every  means  to  hold 
back  the  petition.  He  was  invited  to 
dinner,  frequently  closeted  at  the  Castle, 
and  more  sedulously  courted  than  on  any 
fonner  occasion.  However  his  lordship 
may  have  been  personally  disposed  to 
hold  back,  few  or  none  of  the  body  could 
be  induced  to  postpone  their  petition. 

In  proportion  to  the  frdfure  of  the 
Minister's  Continental  plans,  did  the 
Catholic  body  of  Ireland  feel  their  owa 
weight  in  the  Imperial  scale.  The  ag- 
grandisement of  lApoleon  had  been  the 
unvarying  result  of  Mr.  Pittas  vehement 
exertionB  to  crush  him.  He  was  quietly 
and  solemnly  crowned  Emperor  of  tiie 
French  at  Paris  bv  Pope  Pius  VIL  ;  a 
ciroumstance  which  Mr.  PitI,  with  his 
usual  craft,  attempted  to  convert  into  an 
ensine  of  obloquy  on  the  Catholic  body, 
and  an  opportune  and  plausible  objection 
to  their  petition,  which  in  spite  of  his 
secret  mancsuvres,  through  Sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean,  he  now  foresaw  would  be  brought 
mrward.  The  Government  papers  indiis- 
triouslv  published  and  severely  com- 
mented upon  a  memorial,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  MacNeven  at  Paris,  ad- 
drsssed  to  the  Irish  officers  of  the  several 
Continental  powers,  particularly  to  those 
in  the  Austrian  sendee,  encouraging  them 
to  join  in  the  then  intended  attempte  to 
liberate  Iiebnd  from  the  thraldom  of 
England;  and  promising  to  give  tbem 
timely  notice  of  tiie  sailing  of  the  expedition. 

These  Ministerial  journals  vied  also 
with  one  another  in  republishing  and  com- 
mentingon  the  Papal  allocution,  addressed 
by  His  Holiness  to  a  secret  consistory  at 
Rome,  on  October  28,  1804^  immediately 
before  his  departore  for  Paris  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  the  Imperial  coronation. 
It  referred  to  the  gratitude  due  to  Na- 
poleon for  having  re-estebliEdied  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France  by  the  concor- 
dat ;  since  which  he  had  put  forth  all  his 
authority  to  cause  it  to  be  freely  professed 
and  publicly  ezertased  throughout  that 
renowned  nation,  and  had  agam  recently 
shown  himself  most  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity of  that  religion.  It  also  contained 
confident  sssnrance  that  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Catbohc  Church,  which  is  the 
only  cork  qf  saXvaXkofn. 
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Here  was  a  4raadAil  thj 
claixDed ;  as  if  all  the  wodd  had  not 
known  before  that  Catholics  believed  their 
Charcli  to  be  the  only  ark  of  salvation. 
Editors,  preachers,  and  pamphleteers 
shrieked  out,  in  all  the  tones  of  alarm 
and  horror,  that  this  meant  boming 
heretics.  Here  was  extreme  danger,  they 
insisted,  to  a  **  Protestant  State, **  in 
this  ominous  reconciliation  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Church;  ss  it  would  give  him 
greater  inflnence  in  Ireland,  when  he 
should  land  there  to  overthrow  Church 
and  State,  throne  and  altar.  These  topics 
were  enlarged  on  with  so  much  apparent 
sincerity  of  terror,  that  an  enlightened 
public  really  bc^gan  to  fancy  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  were  already  yawnine 
before  them.  Those  scribes,  indeed,  did 
not  mention  the  fact,  that  along  with  the 
Catholic  Church  the  Emperor  had  also 
re-established  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Frances  They  foigot  to  state  that  in 
France  the  Irotestants  had  long  been 
emancipated;  and  stood,  then  and  thence- 
forth, on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
their  Catholic  neighbours. 

The  Irish  Catholics  did  not  yet  know 
the  meaning  of  this  new  outbreak  of 
foaming  n^  against  them  and  their  re- 
ligion ;  ana  at  anv  rate  thought  Mr.  Pitt 
must  be  above  all  the  storm  of  stupid 
malice  which  they  saw  raging, —as,  in  fact, 
he  was,  but  he  was  not  above  exciting  it 
and  directing  it  to  his  own  ends. 

The  leading  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
most  of  whom  had  supported  the  Union 
in  plenary  confidence  of  the  professions 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Comwallis 
that  emancipation  would  immediately 
follow  it,  held  frequent  meetings  in  Dub- 
lin, in  order  to  concert  the  most  efficient 
means  of  rendering  available  Mr.  Pitt's 
disposition  to  favour  their  cause,  which 
they  fondly  assumedhad  returned  with  him 
into  power.  The  eeneral  precipitancy  of 
the  body  to  bring  toe  ministerial  sincerity 
to  the  test,  was  with  difficulty  repressed 
by  those  who  were  considered  to  be  most 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Castle. 
An  adjournment  was  carried  from  Decem- 
ber dlst  to  February  16th. 

Parliament  met  agaiu,  January  15, 1805; 
and  again  His  Majesty's  speech  contained 
not  one  word  in  reference  to  Ireland.  It 
mentioned  the  prompt  and  decisive  steps 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  hos- 
tility from  Spain.*    The  speech  also  de- 

*  Thffi  ineftnt  the  sndden  attack  npoo  a  Span'sh 
fleet  in  harbour,  preTioiu  to  a  declaration  or  war; 
one  of  those  feats  of  arms  (like  the  seinire  of  the 
Danish  fleet  under  similar  circamstanoes)  by  whldi 
Gi-eat  Britain  at  length  was  enabled  to  boaat  that 
she  "  ruled  the  Mas/* 


th^  ex-^nonnced  the  ''violence  and  outrage"  of 
the  French  Government,  and  s|>oke 
vaguely  of  the  European  coalition  against 
France  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  engaosd  in 


Sevenl  interesting  debates  passed  in 
the  Commons  upon  Sir  Evan  Kepean*8 
motion  for  suspending  the  Habeae  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland,  which  he  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  He 
and  Mr.  Pitt  urged,  as  the  grounds  for  that 
harsh  measure,  that  there  were  then  at 
Paris  committees  of  United  Irishmen, 
who  communicated  with  traitors  in  Ire- 
land upon  the  most  efficient  means  of 
effecting  the  invasion  of  that  country  ; 
and  when  the  House  considered  the  hu- 
mane and  juit  character  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  they  would  with  plenitude  of 
confidence  deposit  that  extraordinary 
power  in  his  nands.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
other  hand,  warmly  replied  that  the 
character  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
immaterial  The  Constitution  taught  him 
to  be  jealous  of  granting  extraordinary 
powers  to  anv  man ;  and  if  there  were  a 
possibility  of  their  being  abused,  the  mild 
character  of  the  man  in  whom  they  were 
to  be  vested  was  the  worst  of  arguments. 
If  the  powers  were  not  necessary,  they 
ought  not  to  be  ^[ranted ;  and  if  necessary, 
and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  were  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  Uiem,  he  ought  to  be 
removed.  Mr.  Fox  added  that  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  Ireland  was  at 
that  moment  as  tranquil  as  any  county  in. 
England  ;  why  not  as  wdH,  then,  propose 
to  suspend  the  Constitution  in  England  ? 
But  the  bill  passed :  out  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  members,  only  fifty-four 
voted  against  it. 

A  respectable  Catholic  writer,*  speak- 
ing of  this  debate,  says :  *'  Ireland  in  the 
meantime  was  loyal  and  tranquil,  in  spite 
of  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of  the  hired 
writers,  and  the  unsupported  charges  of 
some  of  the  Ministerialists  in  Parliam^it  ** 
Now  Ireland  was,  indeed,  "tranquil," 
at  that  moment,  but  not  "loyal,"  if 
loyalty  means  attachment  to  the  King  of 
England.  Irish  Catholics  of  that  day 
who  could  be  loyaJ,  must  have  been 
something  more,  or  a  good  deal  less,  than 
men.  Tranquil  they  were,  but  had  never 
been  better  disposed  to  rise  around  th^) 
standards  of  a  French  army;  and,  indeed, 
the  Eaglish  Government  knew  then,  as 
they  know  now,  that  tranquillity  is  a  bad 
omen  for  loyalty,  and  that  the  Irish 
peo]ile  are  never  so  eager  to  shake  off  the 
British  yoke  as  when  sheri£b  present 
judges  with  white  gloves. 

•  nowdea*B  Pott-CMm  ffUlarp. 
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On  the  I6ih  of  Febnxaiy,  paranant  to 
adjournment,  a  nnmerouB  meeting  of 
Catholic  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants, was  held  in  Dublin,  at  which  they 
unanimously  entered  into  the  following 
resolutions :  First.  That  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
gal,  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  (now 
Lord)  French,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Goun 
cillor  Denys  Scully,  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
should  be  appointed  as  a  deputation,  to 
cany  into  effect  the  under-mentioned 
instructions  ;  and  that  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  Peers  (of  whom  Lords  Germans- 
town  and  Southwell  were  then  present) 
should  be  requested  to  accede  to  the 
deputation.  /Second,  That  the  petition 
prepared  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  and 
reported  by  Lord  Fingal  to  that  meeting, 
should  be  then  sijirnwl  by  Lord  Fingal 
and  the  other  Catholic  gentlemen,  and 
that  the  above-mentioned  deputies  should 
present  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  bring  it  into  Parliament* 

Now  was  seen  the  excessive  duplicity 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  had  been  se- 
lected from  the  mass  of  the  peerage  as  the 
best  qualified  to  resist  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  under  the  insidious  mission 
of  reconciling  her  to  thraldom.  The  or- 
dinary manoeuvres  of  the  Castle  upon 
Lord  Fingal  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  Catholic  body,  to  induce  them  to 
hold  back  their  petition,  had  failed.  His 
lonlship  could  not»  consistently  with  his 
duty  to  his  employers,  back,  countenance, 
or  reconunend  uieir  petition,  however 
just  the  claims,  however  worthy  the 
clainumts.  But  now,  under  the  British 
Minister's  assurance  of  a  decided  majority 
andnst  the  question,  the  Irish  Viceroy 
anected  to  &vour  the  Catholics*  applica- 
tion by  discountenancing  counter  peti- 
tions, as  encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of 
Parliamentary  debate.  He  even  did  one 
act  which  was  intended  as  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity.  He  dismissed  the  notorious 
Mr.  John  Giffard  from  a  lucrative  post 
for  having  proposed  and  carried,  in  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  some  violent  resolu- 
tions atjainat  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
thought  the  sacrifice  of  one  man  was  a 
trifle,  and  so  punished  Giffard  for  oppos- 
ing a  measure  which  he  himself  was 
doubly  pledged  to  resist. 

The  Catholic  deputies  proceeded  to 
London,  and  had  tneir  conference  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  12th  of  March.  Eight 
deputies  attended  the  conference— vi&, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Wateiford  and 
Wexford  in  Ireland),  Earl  of  Fingal, 
Viscount  Gormanstown,  Lord  Southwell, 
Lord  Trimblestown,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
Councillor  Denys  Scully,  and  Mr.  Ryan. 
They  told  Mr.  Pitt  they  r^;arded  him  as 


their  "sincere  friend;"  that  they  hoped 
everything  from  his  liberality  and  justice, 
and  so  urged  him  to  present  their  petition 
to  Parliamentb 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  "that  the  confidence 
of  so  very  resnectable  a  body  as  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  hiehly  gratify- 
ing to  him; "  but  he  added,  that  the  time 
had  not  come;  there  were  obstacles— that, 
in  short,  he  would  not  present  their  peti- 
tion at  all.  After  many  arguments  and 
much  urgency,  they  at  last  intreated  him 
only  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  would  authorize  him 
to  state  to  the  House  that  theif  did  not 
press  the  immeeUate  adoption  of  the  measure 
praytdfor, 

Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  what  passed  at  this  confer- 
ence, says,  with  aiperity,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
'*  dnly  repeated  his  negative  ; "  and  then 
adds,  *'  He  neither  threw  out  a  sugi^s- 
tion  for  their  applying  to  any  other 
channel,  nor  gave  any  ground  for  presum- 
ing that  the  mtrodnction  of  the  jietition 
through  any  Ministerial  member  would 
be  likely  to  soften  his  opposition,  for  he 
very  explicitly  declared  that  Ke  should 
feel  U  Ids  dutu  to  resist  iL  The  only 
advice  he  condescended  to  offer  was  to 
withdraw  their  petition  altogether,  or  at 
all  events  to  postpone  it"  * 

The  "leading  Catholics  *' found  them- 
selves now  completely  in  the  position  of 
dupes;  and  they  richly  deserved  it,  for 
having  assented  to  the  destruction  of 
their  country's  national  indefjendenoe, 
seduced  by  the  professions  of  an  English 
Minister.  At  ail  events  the  time  was 
not  yet  come,  nor  the  man.  But  a  more 
vigorous  race  of  Catholics  was  growing 
up;  and  in  especial  one  bold,  bine-eyed 
young  man,  who  was  then  carrying  his 
bag  m  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts— 
destined  one  day  to  hold  the  great  lead- 
ing brief  in  the  mighty  cause  of  six  mil- 
lions of  his  countrymen.  O'Connell  was 
not  yet  a  leading  Catholic,  but  was  fast 
becoming  well  known  in  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  and  an  Orange  judge  in  a  ]>arty 
case  preferred  to  see  any  other  advocate 
pleading  before  him. 

The  Catholic  delegates  next  applied  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  (irenville,  who  agreed 
to  present  the  petition — one  in  the  Lords, 
the  other  in  the  Commons.  This  was 
done  on  the  25th  of  March.    When  Lord 


*  Mr.  Pitt  might  on  this  oceoalon  hare  oaodidly 
ackDowledffed  what  Lord  Hawkeabary  publicly 
aud  officially  declared  io  the  Hoaae  of  Lorda, 
March  28,  1807,  In  debating  the  groan  b  of  the 
QrenviUe  AdDilnistration'B  retiring  from  offloe, 
that  although  Mr.  PiU  had  in  ISUl  gone  out  of 
office  on  that  qnearion,  yet  on  his  retom  he  wtuit- 
tarifp  tngagtd  thai  h'  nectr  vaufd  agaim  brUig  the 
$ut0  a  under  th*  eoHtidaxUion  qf  MU  M999UM, 
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Grenville  moved  in  the  Home  of  Loids 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  table.  Lord 
Auckland  roee  with  predpitancj,  and 
observed  with  some  wannth,  that  as  &r 
as  his  ears  oould  catch  the  toior  of  it,  it 
went  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of 
Church  and  State;  and  if  the  prtayer  of  it 
were  to  be  granted,  he  should  soon  see 
a  Protestant  Church  without  a  Protestant 
congregation,  and  a  Protestant  Kine  with 
a  Popi&  Legislature.  He  ezpressea  great 
anxiety  that  the  (question  should  be 
calmly  and  fully  discussed,  summoned 
the  Reverend  Bench  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  combat,  &c  The  venerable  Lord 
Eldon  objected  even  to  the  formal  motion 
that  the  petition  should  be  printed.  After 
Mr.  Fox  presented  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  matter  stood  over  for  early 
days  in  May  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment»  Petitions  against  it  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  from  the  cities  of  London 
and  Dublin,  the  County  Fermanagh,  and 
other  Corporations  and  public  bocues. 

Lord  Fitzwxlliam,  who  was  still  a 
friend  to  the  Catholics,  and  well  remem- 
bered how  Mr.  Pitt  had  cheated  ?um 
also  upon  tbat  question,  conceived  the 
idea  of  bringing  Mr.  Grattan  into  the 
debate;  ana  accordingly  induced  the 
Honourable  C.  L.  Dundas  to  vacate  his 
seat  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  and  Mr. 
Grattan  was  returned  for  it. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  discussion  in 
the  Lords  arose,  on  motion  to  commit  the 
bill.  After  some  other  Peers  had  been 
heard.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (an  Oianseman)  gave  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  motion  before 
the  House,  aud  urged  every  resistance,  in 
his  power  to  a  *' measure  subversive  of 
ail  the  principles  which  placed  the  House 
of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne  of  these 
reahns.*' 

Lord  Camden  found  full  reason  for 
opposing  the  motion  on  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  nega- 
tived the  question,  whilst  he  had  tne 
honour  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Crovemment. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  wealthiest 
prelate  in  Europe,  and  who  naturally 
valued  that  constitution  in  Church  and 
State  which  had  made  him  so,  urged 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  acceded  to 
without  danger  to  the  Chun^  and 
State.  It  would  be  a  direct  surrender  of 
the  security  of  the  best  oonstitntion  in 
the  world. 

Lord  Redesdale  made  a  very  violent 
speech  aeainst  the  motion.  He  said:  "  To 
pass  sncn  a  measure  would  be  to  take 
the  titlea  and  lands  from  the  Protestant 


hieimichy  and  give  them  to  the  Catholic 
bishopai'^  He  said,  further:  ''If  the 
Catholic  hisESfdiy  were  abolished,  some- 
thing miffht  be  done  to  conciliate  the 
Catholic  body;  and  to  the  generality  of 
that  body  he  was  confident  the  aboli- 
tion of  Uie  hierarchy  would  be  extremelv 
grateful.'* 

Lord  Carleton,  an  Irish  Judge,  ran 
over  all  the  usual  Protestant  phrases 
about  the  faithlesimeBS  and  cruelty  of 
Catholics.  He  bud  much  stress  upon 
certain  ''majis  of  the  forfeited  estates," 
which,  he  said,  had  1)erai  nrepared,  in 
order  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  rv- 
gumption*  Lord  Carleton  added  a  singular 
legal  opinion:  "That  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Church  was  by  the  law  of 
this  country  vested  in  the  Crown;  and 
surely  it  was  a  piece  of  the  highest  con- 
tunuicy  in  a  sect  of  His  Majesty^  subjects 
to  deny  that  snpremacy,  amd  to  vest  the 
control  in  a  foreign  potentate." 

Lord  Buckingnamshire,  like  all  other 
opposers  of  the  motion,  spoke  much  of  his 
own  disposition  to  liberality  and  concilia- 
tion; denied  that  sny  such  pledge  for 
emancipation,  as  had  been  alluoed  to,  was 
or  could  have  been  given,  and  deemed  it 
most  inflammatory  to  allege  that  the 
Catholics  would  m  sore  or  irritated  at 
the  refusal  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

After  an  astonisning  mass  of  oenighted 
spito  and  bigotry  hi^  been  vented  all 
night,  at  six  in  the  morning  a  division  was 
IumL  The  motion  to  commit  was  rejected 
b^  a  minority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nme;  and  so  ended  Emancipation  in  the 
Lords  for  that  time. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fax  introduced 
the  same  subject  in  a  long  and  able  speech. 
He  gave  a  history  of  the  Penal  Code,  and 
of  its  successive  relaxations ;  pointed  out 
how  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
iiritating,  were  the  remaining  links  in  the 
chain  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  strike 
off;  proved  that  the  Catnohcs  had  receiv- 
ed assurances,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
which  induced  them  as  a  body  to  remain 
psssive  at  the  time  of  the  T7nion,  and 
that  now  those  pledges  ousht  to  be  re- 
deemed. Mr.  Fox  concluded  sn  excellent 
address  by  saying,  **He  relied  on  the 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  bnt  he  wouldnot  press  them 
too  far— he  would  not  draw  the  cord  too 
tight  It  was  surely  too  much  to  expect 
tluit  they  would  always  fight  for  a  consti- 
tntioQ  in  the  benefits  of  which  the^  were 
assured  they  never   should  participate 
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eqoBllj  with  their  feUow-rabjectB.  What- 
ever was  to  be  the  fnie  of  the  pefcition,  he 
xejoioed  at  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  under  their  cooaideratioo,  and 
moved  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Honaa" 

The  famona  Doctor  Dnigenan  had  the 
conrage  to  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  he 
saw  Grattan  opposite,  who  already  ^reat- 
ened  him  with  his  eye.  He  o]ypoaed  the 
motion  in  a  long  speech,  whidli  lasted 
above  three  hoars,  the  general  spirit  and 
substance  of  which  was  to  prove  that  by 
the  ancient  councils  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  invariable  doctrine,  no 
Catholic  could  take  an  oath  from  the 
obligations  of  which  he  could  not,  at  the 
will  of  the  priest,  be  released;  tiiat  the 
Catholics  maintained  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  and  such  the^  con- 
sidered every  denomination  of  Chnstians 
but  themselves;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  Catholic  to  be  truly  loyal  to 
a  Protestant  King.  He  contended  that 
the  ninety-one  persons  who  had  signed 
the  Catholic  petition  did  not,  by  anv 
means,  represent  the  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics;  he  assumed  that  none  of  the 
cleriyry  had  signed,  because  they  still  main< 
tained  the  OMtonous  doctrines  which  the 
best- informed  of  the  laity  wished  to 
renounce. 

He  contended  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy (swearing  that  the  King  is  head 
of  the  Church)  was  a  mere  mmple  oath 
of  aUegianeCt  and  that  it  imported  neither 
exclusion  nor  restriction  to  any  but 
traitors.  He  commented  largely  upon 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Pope  taken  by  the  Catholic  bishops; 
inveighed  fiercely  antnst  Doctor  Huasey, 
the  Me  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
for  forbidding  his  flock  to  send  their 
children  to  Protestant  schools  for  educa- 
tion; and  he  drew  the  conclusion  from 
Doctor  Hussey's  remark — ^that  the  loss  or 
abandonment  of  his  religion  by  theCatholio 
soldier  might  be  felt  in  the  day  of  battle— 
that,  t»  j£iin  English,  the  JRomiah  soldier 
might  then  turn  upon  and  cumueinate  his 
officer  or  desert  to  tke  enemy.  This  measure 
would  let  in  a  universal  deluge  of  atheism, 
infidelity,  and  anarchy.  It  would  admit 
the  Pope's  supremacy  over  the  Church 
of  these  realms;  it  would  violate  the 
conditions  of  both  Unions,  with  Scotland 
and  with  Ireland;  and  to  tender  to  Hie 
Migest^  a  bill  of  that  import  for  his 
royal  signature  would  be  to  insult  him,  b^ 
supposing  him  capable  of  violating  his 
coronation  oath. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  his  rising  was 
greeted  with  Iweathless  attention.  He 
had  never  appeared  in  that  Hooaa  befiora; 


snd  his  fione,  as  a  noble  orator  and  in> 
corruptible  patriot,  impressed  the  Enzliah 
leffislators  more  than  they  would  nave 
liked  to  own  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  he  rose  to  defend  the 
Catholics  fixim  Doctor  Duigenan's  attack, 
and  the  Protestants  from  his  defimoe. 
The  question  for  their  consideration  was 
noi^  as  the  learned  member  had  stated, 
whether  the^r  should  now  qualify  or  still 
keep  disqualified  some  fisw  Roman  Cath- 
olic j^tlemen  for  seats  in  Parliament,  or 
certam  officers  in  the  State ;  but  whether 
they  would  impart  to  a  fifth  portion  of  the 
population  of  their  European  empire  a 
community  in  that  which  was  their  vital 
principle  snd  strength,  and  thus  confirm 
the  integrity  and  augment  the  power  of 
the  Empire.  That  learned  member  had 
emphatically  said  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  good  Catholics,  must  be  bad 
subjects;  that  the  Irish  Catholic  is  not, 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  feithfnl  sub- 
ject to  a  Protestant  English  King.  Thus 
has  he  pronounced  against  his  countrymen 
three  curses— eternal  war  with  each  other, 
eternal  war  with  England,  eternal  peace 
with  France.  He  fully  answered  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  Doctor  Duigenan's  speech, 
and  concluded  that  as  the  (^ttholic  religion 
was  professed  by  above  two-thirds  of  all 
Christendom,  it  would  follow  that  Chris- 
tianity was  in  general  a  curse ;  but  of  his 
own  countrymen  he  had  added  that  they 
were  depraved  by  religion,  and  rendered 
perverse  bv  nativity;  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  him,  blasted  by  their  Creator, 
and  cUunned  by  their  Bedeemer.  Mr. 
Grattan  closed  an  animated  detsil  of  the 
evils  of  the  prospective  system  with  ob- 
serving that,  if  they  wished  to  strip  rebel- 
lion of  its  hopes,  and  France  of  her  expec- 
tations, thev  should  reform  their  policy ; 
they  would  gain  a  conquest  over  their 
enemies  when  they  had  gained  a  victory 
over  themselves. 

The  speaker  entered  into  long  detail  of 
all  the  dealings  of  the  Irish  Government 
with  the  Catholics  on  this  question;  but 
it  would  be  in  vain,  with  our  limits,  to 
attempt  even  a  full  abstract  of  this  remark- 
able speech.  When  the  Parliament  of 
Irelano,  he  said,  rejected  the  Catholic 
petition,  and  assented  to  the  calumnies 
uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  that 
day  she  voted  the  Union,  and  sliould  they 
adopt  a  similar  conduct  on  that  day  they 
would  vote  the  separation.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  running  about  like 
^wn-up  children  in  searen  of  old  pre- 
judices, prelerriBg  to  buy  foreign  allies  by 
subsidies  rather  than  to  snbsidizB  fellow- 
subjects  by  privileges.  He  figured  them 
then  drawn  up^  sixteen  against  thirty-six 
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millioim,  and  panlydnff  one-fifth  of  tbeir 
own  numben  by  ezcinding  them  from 
■ome  of  the  principal  benefits  of  their 
constitution  at  the  ver^  time  they  said 
all  their  nnmbers  were  madeqnate  unless 
inspired  by  those  very  privileges.  Such 
a  system  could  nut  last ;  if  the  two  islands 
renounced  all  national  pnrejudioea,  they 
would  form  a  strong  empire  in  the  west 
to  check,  and  ultimately  to  confound,  the 
ambition  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Perceval,  a  pious  man,  and  one 
of  the  lint  of  the  race  of  "saints"  (he 
-was  then  Attorney-General),  opposed  the 
motion,  for  the  sort  of  reasons,  and  in 
the  precise  style,  of  some  conventicle 
preacher.  ' *  But»"  he  said,  ' '  he  remarked 
the  indisposition  of  the  house  to  listen  to 
him ;  which  he  was  not  surprised  at ;  for 
he  was  conscious  that,  after  the  blaze  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  eloquence,  ererythinff  that 
fell  from  him  must  appear  vapid  and 
uninteresting.  Had  he  oeen  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  neverwould  have  consented 
to  erant  the  elective  franchise,  nor  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth  for  educating 
the  Catholic.*' 

Mr.  Perceval  knew  that  he  could  safely 
pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Grattan*s  eloquence, 
and  disparage  himself  with  all  the  humility 
of  a  '*  saint."  He  felt  that  the  grand 
cause  of  Ascendancy  was  safe  in  that 
House,  and  that  though  Grattan  spoke 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  he 
could  not  prevent  or  reverse  the  inevitable 
decision. 

The  motion  was  supported  bv  some 
liberal  Englishmen  (for  there  is  always  a 
small  minority  of  liberal  Englishmen),  and 
warmly  advocated  by  George  Ponsonby ; 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Pitt»  arose.  His  speech  was  highly 
characteristic.     He  said : — 

<'He  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  gen- 
eralprineiple  of  the  question ;  but,  differing 
in  many  points  from  those  who  had  intro- 
duced or  supported  the  motion,  he  thought 
fit  to  observe  that  he  had  never  considered 
the  question  as  involving  any  claim  of 
right.  Right  was  totally  independent  of 
circumstances;  expediency  included  the 
consideration  of  arcumstances,  and  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  them.  Upon  the 
principle  of  expediency  he  felt  that,  enter- 
taining as  he  did  a  wish  for  the  repeal  of 
the  whole  Penal  Code,  and  a  regret  that  it 
had  not  been  abolished,  he  felt  that  in  no 
p(M»ible  case  before  the  Union  could  those 
pri\'ilege8  have  been  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics with  safety  to  the  existing  Protestant 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  After 
that  measure,  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  thoush  certainly  no  pled^ 
was  ever  given  to  Uie  Catholics  that  their 


claims  should  be  granted.  [Nobod^r  had 
ever  said  such  a  pledge  had  been  given ; 
the  pledge  he  had  given  was,  that  he,  Mr. 
Pitt,  would  support  the  measure,  and 
would  never  hola  office  without  making  it 
a  Ministerial  question.]  But  he  said  there 
were  irrentitlbU  obttadea  [which  he  had 
taken  care  to  raise  up] ;  and  should  the 
question  not  be  carried,  and  he  saw  no 
probability  that  it  would,  the  only  effect 
of  agitating  it  would  be  to  excite  hopes 
that  would  never  be  gratified,  and  to  give 
rise  to  expectations  which  were  sure  to 
terminate  m  disappointment.'* 

He  next  took  another  line  of  airgnment. 

They  were  anxious  to  conciliate  theCath- 
olics ;  but  let  them  not,  in  so  doing,  ini- 
tate  a  much  larger  portion  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Whilst  tney  drew  together  the 
bonds  which  united  one  dass  of  tho 
{lopulation,  let  them  not  give  offence  to 
another  part  of  it,  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  [to  their  own  interests]  had 
long  been  undoubted.  He  should  disguise 
the  truth  if  he  did  not  say  the  preriuling 
opinion  arainst  the  petition  was  strong 
and  root^  He  should,  therefore,  act 
contrary  to  all  sense  of  his  dut^,  and  in- 
consistently  with  the  original  line  he  had 
marked  for  his  conduct,  were  he  to  coun- 
tenance that  petition  in  any  shape,  or  to 
withhold  giving  his  ne^tive  to  the  pro- 
position for  going  into  tne  committee." 

Sir  John  x^ewport,  of  Waterford,  rose 
with  the  special  object  of  rebutting  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  petition  from 
the  ignorant  Orange  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin. The  corporators  nad  asserted  (in 
utter  ignorance)  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  political 
power  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  dissen- 
ters from  an  Established  Church  in  Europe. 
Sir  John  Newport  said  he  would  give  one 
instance  to  the  contraxy—he  might  have 
given  many  :— 

'  «  The  States  of  Hungary,"  he  said,  "re- 
sembled our  Constitution  more  closely 
than  any  other  Continental  establishment. 
They  formeii  a  population  of  above  seven 
miUions,  and  had  for  centuries  suffered  all 
the  evils  of  beioe  divided  by  religion,  dis- 
tracted by  the  difference  of  their  toneta. 
and  restrictions  on  account  of  them.  At 
length,  in  1791,  at  the  most  violent  crisis 
of  disturbance,  a  Diet  was  convened,  at 
which  a  decree  was  passed  by  which  full 
freedom  of  religious  faith,  worship,  and 
education,  was  secured  to  every  sect 
without  exception.  The  tests  and  oaths 
were  rendered  unobjectionable  to  any 
native  Hungarian,  be  his  reliffion  what  it 
would  ;  ana  then  came  the  aause  which 

Sve  them  predseljr  what  these  petitioners 
kve  in  contemplation,— That  *  the  public 
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offices  and  honours,  whether  high  or  low, 
ffreat  or  smaU,  should  be  given  to  natand- 
bom  Hungarians  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  and  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualifications,  trithout  any  rtgpect 
to  their  nligion.'  The  Diet  consisted  of 
nearly  four  hundred  members,  with  a 
splendid  civil  establishment  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion.  The  measure  was 
adopted  in  a  most  critical  moment,  and  it 
had  successfully  passed  an  ordeal  of  four- 
teen revolutionary  years— equal,  in  fact, 
to  the  trial  of  a  century  less  usturbed  and 
agitated." 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitegerald  supported  the 
motion;  and  solemnly  declared  that  when 
he  voted  for  Union  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  view  and  contemplation  of 
that  measure,  for  no  man  could  aeny  that 
the  impression  then  made  on  the  Catholic 
mind  was  that  Ministers,  as  well  as  Oppo- 
sition, were  in  favour  of  their  claims. 
They  expected,  of  course,  that  much 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  them 
now. 

Colonel  Archdall  (a  North  of  Ireland 
Orangeman)  asserted,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  were  not  anxioas  about 
the  result  of  the  question ;  if  the  cause 
were  a  good  one,  it  had  been  very  ill-con- 
ducted: and  he  gave  the  motion  his 
decided  negativa 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  supported  the 
motion  to  commit  the  bill ;  and  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  obviate  the  objections  of 
those  who  apprehended  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  over  Irish  Catholics,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land should  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Gallician  Church ;  in  other  wonb,  that 
the  Crown  should  have  a  veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Pope. 
Tnis  was  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
veto  in  Parliament — a  question  which 
afterwards  led  to  much  grave  disseusion 
inlrdand.* 

•BDtthiiwMnottheorlgfaiof  the  Mtoi  It  lutd 
Iwen  a  favoarite  acheme  of  &lr.  Pitt's  since  1799. 
In  that  year  an  insidious  proposal  had  been  made 
to  give  a  State  endowment  to  Catholic  Ushops  in 
Ireland,  on  certain  conditiona,  amonnting  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  «ff0.  Mr.  Plowden  relates  that  the  pre- 
lates did  not  then  fully  appreciate  the  object  of  this 
proposal ;  which  was  no  less  than  to  bnv  them  up, 
and  make  them  a  spedee  of  eccleaiaatleal  police. 
Plowden  tells  us  :— 

**It  waa  admitted  by  a  lance  number  of  the  pre- 
lates, then  conTcned  in  Dublin,  that  it  ought  to  be 
thankfully  accepted. 

*'Thoy  went  a  step  further,  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing resolatloo:  'That  in  the  appointment  of 
the  prelatee  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  to 
Tacant  aeea  within  the  kingdom,  such  interference 
by  the  OoTsmment,  aa  may  enable  It  to  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed,  is 
Juatk  and  ought  to  be  agreed  ta'  And  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  glTlBgiteffect,  they  further  resolved: '  That 
after  the  usual  canonical  election,  the  president 
ehoald  transmit  the  name  of  the  elected  to  GoTcm- 
nanK  whieh  in  one  month  after  inch  tranamisaion 


Honourable  H.  Augustus  Dillon  denied 
that  the  question  involved  a  party  mea- 
sure. It  affected  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  empire.  The  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people  had  been  alienated  by 
martial  law,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  by  other  severi- 
ties and  oppressions.  Were  that  measure 
allowed  to  pass,  such  expedients  would 
cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  mass  of 
brave  and  grateful  people  would  present  a 
firm,  an  iron  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  apparent  in  this 
fiunous  debate  bhat  all  the  lofty  intellect, 
and  all  the  honest  principles,  in  the  British 
Parliament  were  iu  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  that  waa 
a  contemptible  minority.  The  question 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  nega- 
tived—ayes, 124 ;  nays,  336 ;  nugority, 
212. 

So  Catholic  Emancipation  was  set  at 
rest  in  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  *'  Protestant  Interest," 
and  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State^ 
were  saved,  it  was  hoped,  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
1804—1806. 

Froeeontlon  of  Judge  Fox— His  Offence,  Enforcing 
Law  on  Orangemen — ^Prosecution  of  Judge  John- 
son—His  Offence,  Censuring  the  Irish  OoTem- 
ment— Decline  of  Pitt's  Tower-^Castlereagh 
Defeated  in  Down  County— SuccesBes  of  Buona- 
parte—Cry for  Peace— Death  of  llr.  Pitt-Whig 
SftaiistrT— Ur.  Fox— His  Opinion  of  the  Union- 
First  Whisper  of  *"  Bepeal"— Belease  of  Slate 
Priitooeni  —  Dismissal  of  Lord  Bedesdale  as 
Chancellor — Duke  of  Bedf  rd  Viceroy— The 
Catholics  Cheated  Again— Equirocation  of  the 
Viceroy— Ponsonby—Curran's  Promotion— The 
Armagh  Orangemen—Mr.  WUsonthe  Magistrate. 

SoMK  very  extraordioary  proceedings  took 
place  in  this  and  subsequent  sessions  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
most  irreproachable  of  the  Irish  judges — 
Mr.  Justice  Fox  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson. 
Id  the  summer  of  1803  Judge  Fox  had 
gone  the  North-west  Circuit,   a   region 

shonld  return  the  name  of  the  elected  (If  unobjec- 
tionable), that  he  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  If  he  shonld  be  objected  to  by  GoTemmenr, 
the  president  on  such  communication  should, 
after  the  month,  conTcne  the  electors  in  order  to 
choose  some  other  candidate.'  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost 
Bight  of  this  insidious  negotiation,  into  which  he 
bad  seduced  a  certain  number  of  the  nnsnspeoiing 
prelates.  This  was  the  foundation-stone  of  that 
deep-laid  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  assodatea,  to 
seduce  or  force  the  Irish  Catholics  into  the  same 
state  of  schism  from  the  Church  of  Bome  as  that 
which  took  place  iu  England  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.   This  was  the  origin  of  that  -rltal  question 
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whieh  WM  t^pn  pradomiiuited  over  bjr  & 
few  great  Orange  magnates,  and  magia- 
trates  who  were  their  veiy  humble  eer- 
▼ante,  and  the  sayage  tyrants  of  the  poor 
country  people,  inio  were  prrndpaDy 
Catholics.  Aa  senior  judge  it  was  Judge 
Foz*s  duty  to  charge  the  Grand  Juries ; 
and  in  Longford,  at  Enniskillen,  and  lif- 
ford,  he  made  them  venr  paternal  and 
loyal  addresses ;  intended,  as  usual,  for 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  those  counties. 
Endeavouring  to  awaken  them  to  a  high 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  hovered  over 
them  from  external  and  internal  foes,  he 
called  upon  the  exertion  of  their  best 
energies.  He  reminded  them  of  the  recent 
horrors  of  the  23d  of  July,  and  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  of  the  leaders  of  that 
vebellion  still  remaining  at  large.  He 
strongly  oommeoted  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  insurrection,  and  on  the 
ori^  and  motives  of  the  persona  engaged 
in  it  He  exhorted  them  to  union  amongst 
themselves— to  forget  their  religious  animo- 
sUies,  by  which  the  country  had  been  so 
long  weakened  and  divided^  and  to  join  in 
presenting  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address  to 
the  throne^  praying  his  Majesty  to 
strengthen  the  executive  government  of 
the  country,  &c. 

Now,  if  Judge  Fox  had  done  nothing 
more  than  utter  in  the  ears  of  an  Oranj^e 
Grand  Jury  the  words  above  printed  in 
italics,  he  could  never  have  been  forgiven. 
But  he  did  worse.  When  he  came  to 
Enniskillen,  and  proceeded,  as  his  duty 
was,  to  deliver  the  jail  there,  the  names  of 
two  prisoners  were  returned  to  him  by 
the  jailer,  who  had  been  committed  by 
the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  as  a  magistrate, 
but  without  any  offence  being  charged 
i^nst  them.  Their  names  were  Breslin 
and  Maguire.  The  committals  were  called 
for  and  produced— they  speciiied  no  of- 
fence ;  but  in  one  of  them  was  an  order 
to  keep  poor  Breslin  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  judge  thereupon  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  in 
order  to  inquire  of  them  the  facts  alleged 
against  them.  The  jailer  then  informed 
the  judge  that  those  two  prisoners  were 
taken  out  of  his  custody  on  the  18th  of 
August  (that  is,  during  the  assizes),  by  a 
miUtary  guard  sent  for  the  purpose.*  The 
judge  felt  this  to  be  a  high  indignity 
offered  to  His  Majesty's  commission,  and 
inquired  if  Lord  Ftnuiskillen  wero  in 
*  Ha^re  neTsr  wm  heard  of  more.  Bmlin 
was  harried  off  by  soldiera  to  a  military  prison, 
whare  he  was  kept  a  long  time ;  then  tried  by  courts 
martial  on  the  cfaarse  of  trying  to  seduce  a  soldier 
to  desert,  conTicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hong. 
He  cnt  his  throat  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal  f  and  he 
was  hong  near  Enniskillen,  with  the  rope  forced 
Into  the  bleeding  gash. 


town.  On  leaning  tiiat  he  was  at  hia 
countrr  aeat  (Florence  Court),  he  desired 
aiHend  of  his  lordship's  to  so  over  to  him, 
with  full  inatmctiona  to  relate  the  whole 
faithfuU^r,  make  hia  oomnlinienta,  and 
intreat  his  lordship's  attendanoe  in  court 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  day 
of  the  assiass.  The  judge  having  waited 
in  court  to  as  late  an  hour  as  he  could 
for  the  ^pearaaoe  of  Lord  Ennwkillen, 
and  having  repeatedly  inquired  for  him, 
he  found  it  his  duty,  upon  his  lordship's 
non-appearance,  to  fine  him  in  each  of 
those  cases  £100— £200  in  all.  But  the 
audaeity  of  the  judge  in  looking  into  the 
doings  of  Orange  magistrates  did  not  atop 
hersi  In  the  same  county,  Fennanagh, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  fined  £50  for  committing 
one  Neale  Ford  to  the  jail  of  Enniskillen 
without  any  charge  on  oath  having  been 
made  against  him,  and  releaainf  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  assises  without  tuung  bail 
for  his  appearance.  Mr.  Pallas  waa 
fined  £20,  as  well  aa  Mr.  Webster,  for 
releasing  without  bail  a  prisoner  chsjrged 
with  a  capital  offence.  But  the  prisoner 
was  of  the  religion  of  Mr.  Pallas. 

When  the  judge  came  to  lifford,  in 
Donml,  amongst  the  presentments  ten- 
dered by  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  judge  for 
his  iSof ,  was  one  for  a  very  large  sum  to 
be  levied  upon  occupiers  of  hmd,  under 
pretence  of  repaying  Government  for 
money  advanced  to  pay  bounties  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  quota  of  that 
county,  under  the  **Army  of  Reserve 
Act "  But  not  one  man  of  that  force  had 
been  recruited ;  although  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  as  Govenior 
of  the  county,  to  have  caused  that  recruit- 
ing to  be  effected.  The  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  then,  waa  a  fraud  upon 
the  public  Judge  Johnson  refused  to 
put  his  fiat  on  it,  and  publicly  censured 
Lord  Aberoom  for  neglect  of  duW — Lord 
Abercom  !  the  great  patron  and  favourite 
of  the  Oraoge  Society  of  that  region. 
Such  a  judge  as  this,  it  was  evident^  waa 
somehow  to  be  got  rid  o£ 

Many  months  after  the  occurrences 
above-mentioned,  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com, in  a  most  malignant  and  vindictive 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  brought  the 
conduct  of  Judge  Fox  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  said,  "  that  he  had  mve  and 
serious  matters  of  complaint  to  oring  be- 
fore their  lordships  against  one  of  Hia 
Majesty's  judges,  in  which  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  justice  was  deeply  concerned." 

There  ensued  one  of  the  most  eztraor^ 
dinary  State  prosecutions  ever  seen  in  any 
conntry^the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
no  original  jurisdiction,  undertaking  to 
make  itself  a  court  to  try  a  judge  on  » 
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criminal  cliarge.  The  diBtinct  charges 
-were  nnmerooB,  indndin^  maiiv  cases  of 
"nnjiisfc  fines,"  "ezcessiye"  fines,  par- 
tiality, seeking  to  bring  Lord  Aberoom 
into  contempt,  casting  ceDsnre  on  Lord 
Knniwkillmi,  impeding  the  coarse  of  jus- 
tioe,  and  the  like;  and  the  Protestant 
interest  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was  filled 
with  anxiety  for  the  result  Lord  Aber- 
oom piressed  these  prosecutions  with 
wonderfol  viralence ;  Lord  Hardwickeand 
the  Irish  Government  aided  it.*  The 
poblic  parse  was  opened  to  pay  for  it.  A 
great  mass  of  evidence  (all  ex  parte)  was 
produced.  The  proceedings  lasted  three 
years;  and  the  excellent  jadge  was  rained 
in  health  and  fortune.  At  last,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Orenville,  the  House  of  Lords 
voted,  by  a  small  majority,  tiiat  the  pro- 
oeedines  bKouUL  be  quaehed.  The  cost  to 
the  puolic  in  the  prosecution  of  this  case 
amounted  to  £30,000. 

On  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  old  Lord  Thurlow  voted  for  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  matter,  as  unconstitu- 
tunud  and  vexations.  He  said  it  was  a 
proceeding  '*to  gratify  the  malignant  re- 
sentments of  individuals  who  fancied 
themselves  insulted  and  exposed  by  any 
instanoe  of  virtooos  independence  upon 
the  Bench.'* 

Lord  Eldon  voted  for  continuing  the 
proeeention  to  the  end ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (Queen  Victoria's  uncle),  an 
Orangeman,  and  special  friend  of  Lord 
AberoorD,  strongly  opposed  Lord  Oren- 
ville's  motion.  **He  trusted,''  he  said, 
''snd  eaepeeted,  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  pot  off  tine  die.**  His  Boyal  High 
nesa  was  naturally  of  opinion  that  no 
justice  could  be  done  in  Ireland  if  there 
were  to  be  judges  goin^  round  checking 
the  wholesome  severities  of  the  very 
mastere  of  lodgesL 

It  is  but  justice  towards  the  British 
House  of  Lords  to  admit>  that  after  spend- 
ing the  public  time  and  the  public  money 
for  three  years  in  prosecuting  a  virtuous 
judge,  because  he  was  a  virtuous  judge, 
did  at  last  grow  ashamed  of  the  foul 
transaction,  and  by  a  small  majority 
thrust  it  out  of  Court 

The  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
even  more  extraordinaiy.  Some  anony- 
mous Irishman,  signing  himself ''./tiiwnia," 
had,  in  November  of  1803,  immediately 
after  Bobert  Eounet  was  execated,  pub- 


*Tb0  Ifarqaifl  read.  Ma  part  of  his  speech  be- 
fore tbe  Lords,  a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieatenant  of 
Ireland  to  the  British  Minister,  In  which  the  judi- 
cial conduct  of  Mr.  Jnstftoe  Fox,  on  the  North-west 
Circoit,  waa  anafsnad  In  tanaa  of  marked  repro- 


lished  a  series  of  letten«in  Cobbett's 
PoUtkal  Regieter,  containing  severe  anim- 
adversions upon  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  his  government,  upon  the 
public  proceedings  of  Secretaries  Wickham 
and  Marsden,  upon  a  diarge  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  and  other  matters. 
No  government  in  Ireland  ever  before  had 
the  press  so  thoroughly  corrupted  or  in- 
timidated as  that  of  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
and  the  first  of  the  "  Juverna  "  letters 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Cobbett  avowedly  because 
eveiy  printer  in  Dublin  had  refused  to 
publish  it  The  sturdy  William  Cobbett 
(who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh)  admitted  the  letter  at  once 
to  his  Reguker;  and  then  several  others. 
These  lettera  excited  much  attention,  and 
extremely  exasperated  the  Qovernment, 
because  they  were  evidentlv  the  produc- 
tion of  some  persona£;e  highly  placed,  who 
knew  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Irish 
officials  against  the  people. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  audacious  ** Juverna;**  but  in  the 
meantime,  as  the  next  best  thing,  the 
Attorney  -  General  prosecuted  Cobbett 
himself  for  publishing  the  '  *  libels. "  His 
trial  took  place  on  May  24,  1804. 

Cobbett  had  an  interval  of  repose  from 
persecution  of  ^loo  days  allowed  him,  whexv 
at  the  suit  of  the  Right  Honourable  W.  C. 
Plunket,  Solicitor-(^eral  of  Ireland,  he 
was  asain  called  on  to  sustain  an  action 
for  Ubels  contained  in  lettere  signed 
**  Juverna,**  published  in  the  Register, 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Plunket's  conduct  oa 
the  occasion  of  Bobert  Emmet's  trial. 
Cobbett  was  aaain  convicted,  and  damasea 
were  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  to  tiie 
amount  of  £500. 

It  was  believed,  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, that  the  letters  in  question  had 
been  written  bv  Judge  Johnson.  On  the 
second  trial  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  manu- 
script of  the  letter  relating  to  Lord  Plun- 
ket was  produced;  and  witnesses  were 
easilv  found  to  swear  that  it  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  jud^e.  The  Govern- 
ment,  therefore,  determmed  to  prosecute 
him  also,  and  to  bring  him  over  to 
London  for  trial,  as  the  publication  had 
been  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  There 
was  no  law  then— no  law  in  existence- 
giving  power  to  remove  offenders  from 
Ireland  to  finsland,  or  vice  versa,  for 
trial  But  ParUament  was  in  session,  and 
a  new  law  was  quicklv  procured,  the  two 
principal  persons  on  the  committee  which 
framed  it  being  Mr.  Perceval,  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  and  Mr.  Yorke, 
brother  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  were 
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two  of  the  penoxiB  complainioff  of  hang 
libeUed 

A  waimat  wu  issaed  to  bring  the 
judge  to  London,  and  he  wsb  arrerted  at 
bia  houae  near  Dublin.  Thua  he  waa 
taken  under  an  ex  post  /ado  Act,  which 
his  counsel  contenoad  could  not  operate 
retrospectively. 

The  matter  waa  discussed  during  six 
days,  in  the  Kine's  Bench  iu  Ireland,  in 
January,  1805.  The  legality  of  the  war- 
rant was  confirmed.  Li  the  meantime, 
the  perteeuled  judge  procured  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  from  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer,  where  the  case  was  argued,  February 
4th  and  7th,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleaa ;  and  in  both 
courta  the  arrest  waa  held  good.  The 
judge  was  then  brought  over  to  London, 
and  put  on  his  trial  Mfore  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  November  23,  1805. 

Lorn  Ellenborough,  staunch  and  con- 
aistent— always  ready  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  judicial  character  and  poaition  to 
the  Government  on  any  seditious  libel 
ease  prosecution— unjustly  on  this  occasion 
threw  discredit  on  the  respectable  wit- 
nesses produced  by  Judge  Johnson,  to 
prove  toat  the  MSS.  of  the  libel  prose- 
cuted waa  not  in  tiie  handwriting  of  the 
defendant  But  the  jury,  misdirected  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  "guilty;" the  Attorney-General,  how- 
ever, never  applied  for  judgment 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Judge  John- 
eon  waa  the  author  of  the  letters  of 
**/urema,"  which  were  a  very  just, 
necessary,  and  well-merited  caatigation  of 
the  Irish  Government ;  vet  he  was  found 
guilty  on  bad  evid^oe,  mr  the  manuscript 
was  not  his.* 

The  matter,  however,  waa  pressed  no 
further.  It  was  iudged  sufficient  to 
disgrace  a  judge  of  the  &nd  by  a  criminal 
conviction,  to  ruin  him  by  heavy  expenses 
incurred  in  his  defence,  and  to  render  the 
justice  of  Westminster  Hall  auxiliary  to 
the  police  of  Dublin.  But  the  prosecution 
had  caused  great  scandal  by  its  unusual 
features ;  and  in  order  to  put  as  quiet  a 
close  to  the  matter  as  possible,  the 
Attorney-General  was  directed,  and  he, 
accordingly,  did  enter  a  nolie  prosetjui  on 
the  record,  as  of  Trinity  Term,  1806.  The 
learned  judge,  whose  health  was  much  on 
the  decline,  was  allowed  to  retire  upon  a 
pension  for  his  lifcf 

*  '*  The  libel  aboTe-mantloned,  I  know  (on  the 
aathoritv  of  Lord  Cloncarry),  though  the  produc- 
tion of  Judge  Johnson,  wm  sent  to  Cobbeli  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  lodge's  danghter.*~i/oddeii. 

t  This  excel  ent  fudge  afterwards,  in  his  retire- 
ment In  France,  wrote  a  very  excellent  treatise 
on  the  Uilttaiy  Dttmet  ef  Jntand,  under  the 
name  of  Captain  Philip  Boohe  Fermo^.     This 


The  treatment  of  these  two  honest 
judges  was  a  significant  warning  to  the 
judges  of  Ireland— first,  that  they  were 
not  to  embarrass  Orange  justice  with 
their  justice ;  and  second  that  thev  were 
not  to  presume  to  say  that  a  Loid-Lien- 
tenant,  or  Chancellor,  or  Secretaiy,  could 
do  wrong. 

In  this  year,  Mr.  Pitt's  political  power 
b^n  to  decline;  and  many  of  his  par- 
tisans fell  from  him.  Lord  Sidmouth 
deserted  him  on  the  occaaion  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville.  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  tendered  his  resignation  ;  and  it  was 
known  that  Lord  Hardwicke  was  resolved 
to  tender  his.  The  star  of  the  great 
Minister  was  growing  |>ale;  his  Con- 
tinental combinations  against  Buonaparte 
were  all  failures ;  and  men  were  already 
beginning  to  speculate  upon  their  chances 
under  Mr.  Pitt's  successor,  about  the  time 
when  Parliament  was  suddenly  prorogued 
on  July  12tb. 

The  defection  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  conse- 
quent shiftines  in  the  Cabinet,  created  the 
necessity  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  vacating 
his  seat  for  the  County  Down,  in  order  to 
accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  War  Department.  He 
sought  a  re-election  for  Down ;  but  in  that 
county  there  was  a  very  strong  feding 
against  him  on  account  of  the  outrage 
put  upon  the  Marquis  of  Downahire, 
by  the  Irish  Government  (when  Castle- 
reagh  was  Secretary),  in  dismissing  him 
from  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and 
from  the  rank  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  because  he  had  recommended 
petitions  against  the  Union.  Lord  Castle- 
reash,  most  unexpectedly,  found  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  polls  through  the  Down- 
shire  influence ;  and  had  to  return  to 
London  and  accept  a  seat  for  one  of  the 
**|K}cket  boroughs"  of  the  Governments 
This  defeat  by  Castlereagh  is  said  to  have 
been  felt  as  a  severe  blow  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
his  already  failing  fortunes.  Mr.  Plowden 
says  it  was  a  "triumph  over  political 
profligacv  which  was  haded  by  the  nation 
at  lai^  r  but,  in  truth,  the  event  had  a 
much  narrower  simificance :  it  was  simply 
a  triumph  of  the  JDownshire  interest  over 
the  rival  Stewart  interest  in  the  County 
Down.  Political  profligacy  remained  as 
before.  But  what  really  broke  down  Mr. 
Pitt  was  the  success  of  the  French  armies 
in  Germany. 

The  total  failure  of  all  his  plans  on  the 
Continent^  and  the  vast  ascendancy  which 

work  has  specially  In  iriew  a  defence  of  Uie 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  it  against  the  £nff- 
Ush,  and  has  been  maoh  stodied  since  that  time^ 
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Napoleon  had  acquired  by  hia  late  con- 
quest and  treaty;  nad  filled  the  unbiassed 
part  of  the  British  nation  with  dissatis- 
nction  and  dismay. 

The  camiNdgn  was  only  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  S^apoleon,  with  the  velocity 
of  the  esgle,  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Gennany,  and  took  an  Austrian  army, 
under  General  Mack,  piiaoners  at  Ulm. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  he  gained  the 
renowned  victory  of  Austerlitz,  which 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburs^ 
signed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
This  dissolved  the  new  confederacy,  and 
blasted  Mr.  Pitt's  last  hopes  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

All  England  cried  out  for  peace,  and 
for  an  administration  which  would  give 
her  peace.  Austria  was  dismembered, 
Russia  debilitated,  Prussia  neutralized,  if 
not  treacherously  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
Hanover  lost  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  British  forces  were  too  late  in  the 
field  even  to  make  any  important  diversion 
against  the  triumphant  legions  of  France. 
ijord  Melville  (the  former  Secretary 
Bundas)  was  pleading  to  an  impeachment 
before  i^e  House  of  Lords ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  returned  from  his  own  country, 
baffled  and  discredited.  All  these  things 
together  preyed  on  Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  and 
rmned  his  already  frail  health.  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  20th  of  January,  1806 ; 
and  three  days  after,  William  Pitt  died. 
His  last  words  were ;  *'  Oh/  my  country P* 
— meaning  England  alone ;  to  Ireland  he 
had  ever  been  a  bitter,  and  at  last  a 
mortal  enemy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  was  at  first  named 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  merely  to 
supply  the  vacancv,  without  anv  change 
of  Ministry.  His  lordship  held  tnat  office 
only  long  enough  to  hurry  through  the 
necessary  forms  of  office  toerant to him- 
sdf  the  lucrative  place  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  then  resigned.  At  last, 
after  some  days*  delay,  and  much  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  formed 
the  new  GrenviUe-Fox  Ministiy,— Lord 
GienviUe  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  to  be  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  Bight 
Honourable  William  Elliott  as  Chief 
Secretary;  Right  Honourable  Geoige 
Ponsonby  as  I^rd-Chancellor;  Mr.Plun- 
ket  as  Attomey-Genend;  and  Mr.  Bushe 
as  SoUdtor-GeneraL  In  short,  it  was  not 
only  a  Whig,  but  was  supposed  to  be  also 
an  A  nU- Union  administration.  Reform, 
Emancipation,  Repeal  of  the  Union  even — 
anything  in  satisJnction  of  Ireland*8  just 
claims— was  at  first  imagined  to  be  pos- 
sible nnder  tnch  a  government. 


Amongst  the  earliest  Parliamentary 
proceedings  on  the  change  of  the  Ministry, 
which  in  any  way  related  to  Ireland,  must 
be  noticed  Mr.  O^Hara's  spirited  objection 
to  Lord  Castlereagh's  vote  for  monu- 
mental honours  to  Marquis  Comwallis, 
who  died  in  India.  He  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, because  he  could  not  with  consis- 
Usacy  vote  funeral  honours  to  a  man  who 
had  brought  about  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  regard 
to  which  he  trusted  that,  some  time  or 
other,  it  would  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  that  House ;  and  if  it  were  not^ 
as  he  hoped  it  would  be,  utterly  rescinded, 
it  would,  at  aU  events,  be  considerably 
modified,  and,  if  possible,  ameliorated. 
Upon  this  interestmg  subject  Mr.  Fox 
declared  tiiat  he  concurred  with  the  mo- 
tion ;  for  that  the  words  in  which  it  was 
expressed  did  not,  in  imitation  of  a  late 
precedent,  assert  tikiat  the  object  of  it  was 
an  excellent  statesman.  Although,  how- 
ever, he  sunported  thu  motion,  yet  he 
afl;reed  with  Mr.  0*Hara  in  characterizing 
the  Union  as  one  cf  the  most  disgrace/id 
transactions  in  which  the  OovemmeM  of 
any  country  had  been  involved. 

In  consonance  with  this  marked  repro- 
bation of  that  fatal  measure  of  Union  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachable 
member  of  the  new  administration,  sev- 
eral of  the  Corporations  of  Dublin  formed 
meetingjB  to  prepare  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Of 
these,  the  Company  of  Stationers,  at  their 
hall  in  Capel  Street^  gave  the  example,  by 
appointing  a  respectable  committee  of 
nine  to  draw  up  a  petition.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  however,  they  resolved 
not  at  that  moment  to  embarrass  Ministers 
with  their  claims. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Fox  was  called 
upon  in  Parliament  bv  Mr.  Alexander, 
for  an  explanation  of  his  words  relative 
to  the  Umon. 

Mr.  Fox  conceived  he  had  spoken  very 
intelligiUy;  but  he  never  refused  explan- 
ation. Efe  adhered  to  every  syllable  he 
had  uttered  relative  to  the  Union,  upon 
the  motion  for  funeral  honours  to  Lord 
Comwallis.  But  when  he  had  reprobated 
a  thing  done,  he  said  nothing  prospec- 
tively. However  bad  the  measure  had 
been,  an  attempt  to  repeal  it  without  the 
most  urgent  solicitation  firom  the  parties 
interests  should  not  be  made,  and 
hitherto  none  such  had  come  within  his 
knowledge. 

"The  parties  interested'*  are  the 
English,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Irish 
people;  so  that  in  the  apparently  explicit 
reply  of  Mr.  Fox  there  is  a  breadth  of 
application  sufficient  to  enable  a  prudent 
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itotMmftn  to  do  as  he  pleases  afterwaids. 
Even  so  early  did  it  become  apparent 
tliat  neither  English  Tory  nor  English 
Whiff  would  ever  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  uie  undoing  of  that  shamefdl  deed. 
Gradually,  as  tune  has  worn  on,  men  of 
all  parties  in  England  have  become  willing 
to  admit  that  the  Union  was  a  foul  act, 
foully  accompliahed ;  yet  no  British 
Mimster,  of  any  party,  would  dare,  for 
his  head,  to  propose  that  it  be  undone. 
It  was  thus,  in  1806,  on  the  aooeasion  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  office,  that  the  first  whisper 
was  heard  of  that  demand  which  after- 
wards rang  so  loud— the  Bepeal  of  the 
Union. 

Two  or  three  agreeable  incidents  at  the 
same  time  happened  in  Ireland.  The  Act 
for  suspending  the  ffabecLS  Corpus  had 
been  permittra  to  expire  without  any 
attempt  by  Government  to  continue  or 
revive  it.  Thereupon  the  several  jails  in 
Ireland  were  cleared  of  all  those  State 
prisoners  who  could  bear  the  expenses  of 
Jiabeaa  Corpus,  and  who  had  been  con- 
fined there  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
restoration  to  society  of  many  resnectable 
and  popular  chancters,  dignified  by 
nnmented  sufieringa,  spread  a  sympathetic 
glow  of  exultation  through  the  people, 
which  broke  out  into  an  eagerness  to  nail 
the  new  Governor  as  their  deliverer,  and 
stifled  all  efforts  to  procure  valedictory 
addresses  to  the  depwting  Viceroy,  who 
had  so  long  kept  them  in  oondage.  The 
instantaneous  removal  of  Lord  Kedesdale 
from  his  situation,  even  before  his  suc- 
cessor had  arrived  in  Ireland,  created 
much  satisfaction  throughout  eveiy  rank  of 
the  Catholic  population,  which  he  had  so 
coarsely  and  unfoundedly  insulted  and 
traduced.  This  early  and  marked  re- 
moval of  Lord  Redesdale  was  a  season- 
able atonement  to  the  insulted  feelings  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  was  received  by 
them  as  an  earnest  of  the  new  Ministers* 
adopting  a  new  system  of  measures 
calculated  to  secure  the  internal  peace, 
welfjEuv,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

As  for  Lonl  Hardwicke,  aiter  his  five 
years*  administration,  not  even  the  efforts 
of  his  paid  press  could  succeed  in  pro- 
curing nim  tnose  customary  addresses  of 
courtesy  which  are  given  to  departing 
Viceroys.  The  attendance  even  of  his 
favoured  yeomanry  of  Dublin  was  soli- 
cited to  perform  the  last  honour  to  the 
ex-Governor,  and  was  refused  in  the  first 
instance.  Out  of  all  Ireland,  addresses 
on  his  departure  came  only  from  Dublin, 
the  County  Mayo,  and  the  loyal  Cross- 
molina  Cavalry.  He  sailed  from  the 
Pigeon  House  on  the  Slst  of  March, 
1806 ;  and  many  a  curse  went  after  him. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  oame  to  Ireland, 
as  was  firmly  and  fondly  believed,  ta 
carry  out  the  liberal  principles  which  Mr. 
Fox    had    always    supported    for    the 

fovemment  of  the  country.  But  Mr. 
'ox  had  more  important  bnsineas  to 
attend  to,  in  his  own  estimation,  than 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  were^  as 
usual,  placed  in  the  backgroond.  He 
had  upon  his  hands  the  difficult  busineBS 
of  negotiating  a  peace  with  France ;  and 
his  fut-foiling  health  did  not  permit  him 
to  go  into  the  details  of  Irian  appoint- 
ments and  Irish  grievances. 

Yet  Charles  James  Fox  wms  of  a  char- 
acter noble,  open,  and  generous;  as 
opposite  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  personal  quidities 
as  he  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  he  nad,  at  this  juncture^ 
accepted  the  position  of  Yioeroy—ii  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  insolent 
and  audacious  cruelty  of  the  Orange 
magistracy,  which  was  now  strong  enouch 
to  brave  both  law  and  Government — ^the 
too  patient  suffering  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  the  decaying  trade  and 
industry  of  the  towns — it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  repress  indignation  in 
such  a  nature  as  his.  But  he  had  been 
specially  brought  into  power  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France;  and  uaa  was  enough  for  hia 
diminished  energies.  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Premier  Minister,  who  had  been  an 
active  agent  in  carrying  the  Union,  was 
by  no  means  so  fovourable  to  Ireland  as 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  the  boasted  and  pledged  opponent  to 
Catholic  concession,  under  every  possible 
variation  of  political  occurrence.  The 
friends  snd  co-operators  of  Lord  Bedee- 
dale,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
retained  their  situations  and  confidence. 
Mr.  Alexander  Marsden,  the  secret 
adviser  and  machinist  of  the  late  admin- 
istrations, was  not  displaced.  The  whole 
of  the  Orange  magistracy  remained  un- 
disturbed in  the  conmiission  of  the  peace. 
Even  Major  Birr  was  still  seen  as  the 
tutelary  guardian  of  the  Castle-yard.  No 
floating  patronage  was  removed  from  any 
promoter  of  the  late,  to  countenance  or 
encourage  the  supporters  of  the  new, 
system.  The  name  of  Grattan,  tiie  friend 
and  father  of  Irish  liberty,  was  not  seen 
on  the  list  of  changes ;  and  Mr.  Curran, 
the  unwavering  asserter  of  Ireland's 
rights  and  freedom,  remained  nearly  ^vo 
months  unpromoted. 

As  for  the  Catholics,  they  were  deluded 
again.  They  soon  found  that  there  was 
no  disposition  to  disquiet  the  United 
Kingdom  with  an  importunate  insistanoe 
upon  any  claima  of  theirSi    But  at  the 
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first  moment  of  the  change  of  Viceroys 
they  irere  bo  confident  of  their  afihira 
being  now  in  good  hands,  that  they  re- 
Boiyea  not  to  press  the  matter  too  keenly. 
A  newly  constituted  Catholic  Committee 
met  in  March,  before  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford bad  yet  arrived  at  Mr.  M*Donnell's 
bouse,  in  Allen  Court,  and  there  resolved, 
with  the  exception  of  two  dissenting 
voices,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  press  a 
discussion  of  the  Cathohc  question  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament;  and 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  present  an 
address,  on  behalf  of  the  Catiiolics,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  congratulating  him  on 
bis  appointment  to  the  chief  government 
of  Ireland,  and  expressing  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  abibties  of  the  illus- 
trious personages  who  composed  the 
present  administration. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  helpless  tluui  the  management  of 
the  Catholic  cause  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bedford  administration.  A  Mr.  Ryan,  a 
merchant,  who  had  a  large  house  in 
Marlborouffb  Street,  threw  his  house 
open  to  intornud  meetings  of  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Ciunmittee,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox  as  an 
authorized  acent,  or  rather  leader, 
amongst  the  Catholics.  This  produced 
jealousies  and  discontents;  other  meet- 
ings were  held  in  various  places,  where 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  made 
itself  manifest,  chiefly  on  this  question, — 
Should  thejr  press  for  emancipation  at 
once,  or  await  a  more  convenient  season? 
Many  gatherings  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  merchants  took  place  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  strong  resolutions  were 
passed.  It  was  manifest  that  a  good 
share  of  public  spirit  had  been  roused 
amongst  tnem,  but  they  lacked  oi^ganiza- 
tion,  an4  sage  and  bold  counseL  The 
new  Viceroy  received  their  ultra-loyal 
and  rather  mealy-mouthed  addresses  with 
courtesy;  but  answered  them  with  equi- 
vocation. For  example,  one  address, 
from  the  Catholics  of  Dublin,  signed  by 
Lords  Fingal,  Southwell,  Kenmare,  Gor- 
manstown,  Ac,  was  presented  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  April,  1806.  It 
closes  in  this  humble  style : — 

**May  your  Grace  i>ermit  us  to  con- 
clude with  the  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments in  which  all  Irish  Catholics  can 
have  but  one  voice.  Bound  as  we  are  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire,  by  a  remem- 
brance of  what  is  past  and  the  hope  of 
future  benefits,  by  our  preference  and  l^ 
our  oaths^  should  the  wise  generosity  of 
our  lawgivers  vouchsafe  to  crown  that 
hope  which  their  justice  inspires,  it 
would  no  longer  be  our  duty  alone,  but 


our  pride,  to  appear  the  foremost  against 
approaching  danger;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
remunerate  our  iienefieictors  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  lives.'* 

And  the  gracious  reply  ends  with  these 
words  —  an  admirable  sample  of  the 
phraseology  with  which  the  Catholics  were 
entertain^  for  many  years  : — 

'*  In  the  hiffh  situation  in  which  His 
Majesty  has  oeen  sraciously  pleased  to 
place  me,  it  is  my  first  wish,  as  it  is  my 
first  duty,  to  secure  to  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  mild  and  beneficent  adnUmstra- 
tion  of  the  law.  With  this  important 
object  in  view,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  will,  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
King,  their  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  their  affection  for  their  fellown 
subjects,  afford  the  strongest  recommen- 
dation to  a  &vourable  consideration  of 
their  interests.** 

His  Grace  takes  care  to  say  their  "  in- 
terests ; "  but  it  was  not  their  interests 
they  were  pleading  for,  it  was  their 
ri^ts ;  and  of  riL'hts  he  said  not  a  word. 

But  while  rival  aspirants  for  leadership 
of  the  Catholics  were  addressing  excited 
meetings,  their  dissensions  were  suddenly 
somewhat  allayed  by  ostentatious  warn- 
ings contained  in  the  Government  news- 
papers, that  they  were  in  danger  of  bring- 
mg  themselves  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Convention  Act  It  was  a  sore  and  em- 
barrassing suggestion  for  the  struggling 
Cathdics. 

The  Convention  Act,  which  passed  in 
1793,  was  one  of  the  baleful  measures  of 
the  Pitt  system,  to  muzzle  the  victim  be- 
fore tiie  infiiction  of  torture;  to  render 
the  voice  of  the  subject  equally  {wwerless 
for  prevention  and  redress;  and,  in  truth, 
this  formidable  Act  has  remained  ever 
since  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of 
British  domination  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  conspicuous  badges  of  provin- 
cialism, for  there  is  no  such  law  in  Eng- 
land. 

Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  in  whose 
hands  was  most  of  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
land, was  not  found  to  exercise  that  patron- 
age as  had  been  expected  by  his  friends  ; 
nor  is  it  interesting  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  those  persomu.  and  political  claims 
which  were  either  admitted  or  rejected. 
Yet  there  is  one  case  which  interests 
every  reader,  even  at  this  late  day,  be- 
cause it  is  the  case  of  the  illustrious 
John  Philpot  Curran.  He  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  did  expect,  on  a  change  of 
Ministry,  a  legal  position  commensurate 
with  his  service  and  standing  at  the  bar. 
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Th«  new  Lord  Chiuioellor  neglected  him 
for  ^ve  months,  and  then  offerod  him  the 
place  of  Master  of  the  BoUs,  the  second 
Judge  in  Equity.  Itwas  not  satisfiustoryto 
Carran  for  several  reasons :  his  practice 
had  heen  more  in  law  than  in  equity;  and, 
besides,  this  place  carried  with  it  no  poli- 
tical influence.  In  his  letter  to  Grattan 
on  this  subject,  he  says :  "  When  the 
party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly 
nad,  after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  at 
last  to  their  natural  place,  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  been  stuck  up  into  a  window,  a 
spectator  of  the  procession."  He  took  the 
place,  however,  tor  the  sake  of  unanimity 
in  the  party.  A  singular  demonstration 
of  party  malignity  was  made  on  this  oc- 
casion by  some  of  Mr.  Currants  profes- 
sional brethren,  at  a  very  numerous  bar 
meeting,  convened  to  take  into  consider- 
ation an  address  to  his  honour  on  his  late 
promotion.  His  talents  were  too  trans- 
cendent, his  spirit  too  independent,  his 
principles  too  Irish,  not  to  have  enemies, 
who  would  openly  oppose  this  just  trib- 
ute to  his  splendid  genius  and  unrivaled 
£une.  The  notice  of  the  intended  meeting 
had  no  sooner  been  published,  than  the 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Ascendancy 
aet  every  engme  to  work  to  prevent,  em- 
barrass, and  defeat  so  critical  an  appeal  to 
the  virtue  and  independence  of  the  Irish 
bar  upon  the  brightest  ornament  of  their 
profession,  and  the  staunch  and  incorrup- 
tible friend  of  their  country.  On  the  7th 
of  July  the  meeting  took  place,  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty 
only  chose  to  divide.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  voted  for  the  ad- 
dress ;  thirty-four  opposed  it  The  ques- 
tion was  warmly  debated  for  several  hours. 
In  opposition  to,  and  defiance  of;  the  pro- 
fessional powers  and  political  influence  of 
Messrs.  Saurin  and  Bushe,  the  spirited  in- 
dependence of  the  bar  was  honourably 
asserted,  and  the  talent,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  the  country  triumphed  over  the 
jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  system  and 
its  abettors. 

While  the  Catholics  found  themselves 
once  more  thrust  back  from  the  threshold 
of  that  Constitution  which  they  so  much 
longed  to  enter,  the  Northern  Orangemen, 
on  their  side  (who  had  been  a  little 
nervous  at  first  about  the  advent  of  these 
Whigs),  soon  found  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  alann.  A  very  singular  corre- 
spondence passed  this  summer  between 
Secretary  Elliot  and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Tyrone 
magistrate,  touching  certain  outrages  per- 
petrated on  Catholics  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  particularly  the  burning  down 
cf  the  house  of  a  man  named  O'Neill,  a 


hatter,  lliis  outrage  was  done  by  nig 
without  any  provocation;  and  was  tJle^ 
to  have  been  nerpetrated  in  mere  wanton- 
ness, bv  a  moo  of  Orangemen  coming  ont 
of  a  loc^;e,  and  headed  by  two  sons  of  Mr. 
Vomer,  a  magistrate,  and  himself  a  fsmoua 
Orangeman.  Mr.  Wilson's  representa- 
tions were  so  earnest^  demanding  inquiry 
and  redress,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Moore  was 
sent  down  to  the  neighbourhood,  accom- 
panied by  a  Crown  Soucitor,  to  investigate 
the  fiM^  Mr.  Plowden  affinns,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wilson  probably,  that 
Semant  Moore,  on  his  arrival,  put  him- 
seltin  communication  with  the  Messrs. 
Vemer,  the  accused  house-burners,  to  pro- 
cure him  evidence  of  what  took  pUoe. 
"The  evidences  were  brought  forward  by 
the  young  Messrs.  Vemer ;  but  he  coidd 
not  get  anything  out  of  them  (after  the 
most  strict  examination)  which  could 
tend  towards  the   crimination  of  these 

gentlemen.  The  house  certainly  was 
umed;  but  the  incendiaries  could  not  be 
identified.  It  was  true  the  two  young 
Messrs.  Vemer  were  there,  but  only  as 
spectators,  after  the  house  was  destroyed; 
but  nothing  appeared  to  justify  an  opinion 
that  either  of  those  gentlemen  was  con- 
cerned in  the  outrage.''  Of  course,  the 
leamed  Sergeant  returned  as  wise  as  he 
came. 

Some  days  after,  Mr.  Wilson  was  sum- 
moned to  Dublin,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  who 
questioned  him  as  to  the  outrage,  and  as 
to  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Wilson  attempted  to 
make  some  comment  upon  the  way  which 
the  Sergeant  had  taken  for  arriving  at  the 
facts :  the  Chancellor  twice  intermptcd 
him  with  ffreat  energy  to  declare  that  Mr, 
Sergeant  Moore^s  conduct  enUtied  him  to, 
and  poHsessed  the  warmest  approbation  of 
Government,  Mr.  Wilson  made  some  ob- 
servations on  the  state  of  the  magistracy 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor asked  how  he  proposed  to  remedy 
the  evil?  Mr.  Wilson  replied  that  the 
only  effectual  mode  would  oe  by  issuing  a 
general  new  commission.  This  would  not 
give  any  partial  offence ;  and  care  after- 
wards should  be  taken  not  to  admit  any 
improper  persons  into  it.  His  lordship 
repliea  by  a  smile.  This  ended  his  per- 
sonal communications  with  Government; 
but  not  his  correspondence.  He  wrote 
several  times  again  on  the  subject ;  but 
without  effect.  He  applied  to  have  his 
own  commission,  as  a  mi^istrate,  ex- 
tended from  Tyrone  into  Araiagh  (as  he 
dwelt  on  the  border),  in  order  that  he 
might  have  some  power  to  protect  the 
poor  Catholics,  who  lived  in  daily  and 
nightly  terror  under  the  shadow  of  the 
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oripUud  Oranae  Lodge,  and  in  that  vezy 
neighbourhood  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  '*  Hell-or-Connanffht "  exte  mina- 
tiona,  ten  years  earlier ;  but  Mr.  Wilson's 
application  was  relnaed.  This  affair 
would  be  in  itself  too  trifling  to  occupy 
space  in  a  general  narrative  Ske  the  pre- 
sent, but  tnat  it  is,  unfortunatel  ,  only 
one  example  of  very  many  of  th  same 
kind,  of  wanton  oppression  and  official 
connivance,  which  made  the  North  of  Ire- 
land itself  a  hell  for  the  Catholic  people 
during  many  a  year  since,  and  which  is  oy 
no  means  over  at  this  day. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  so  Quixotic 
as  to  interest  himself  for  the  oppressed 
Catholics  of  Tsrrone  and  Armagh,  after  the 
refusal  of  an  Armagh  commission  to  that 
gentleman  came  to  be  known,  was  himself 
subjected  to  the  outrages  of  the  Protestant 
"wreckers."  His  range  of  offices,  filled 
with  hav,  was  burned  down  one  night ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  to  importune 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  with 
applications  on  behalf  not  of  himself  but 
€i  his  persecuted  neighbours,  he  was 
finally  (3d  of  July,  1807)  deprived  of  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Tyrone^  by  a 
regular  writ  of  Supermdea*^ 
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Bevenne  and  Debt  of  IraUnd— Bapid  Inorcaae  of 
Debt— Drain  of  Wealth  from  lTeluid--Glharacter 
of  the  Imports  and  Exports— Backrenta,  Tithes, 
Ac— Distress  of  the  People— The ''  Threshers  "— 
Threshers  Hong— CathoUc  Meetings— Increase 
of  Maynooth  Qrant— From  Apprehension  of  the 
Irish  College  in  Franco— OathoUc  Officers  Bill- 
To  Promote  Depopulation— BlU  Abandoned- 
Change  of  Minlstiy- The  King  demands  a  No- 
Popery  Pledge— Duke  of  Camberland— Peroeval 
Admlnistranon— Camden  and  Castlereagh  in 
Office— No  Popery— Becmlting  in  Ireland— John 
Keogh  on  Catholic  Officers'  Blu— O'Connell- Too 
Easy  GratitDde  of  the  Irish  towards  Whigs— 
Poptdaoe  dxaw  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Coach. 

Ireland,  until  the  period  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  National  Debts,  had  a 
separate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  the  actual  Chancellor,  Sir  John  New- 
port, in  bringing  forward  his  Irish  Budget, 
in  this  session  of  1806,  made  as  favour- 
able a  representation  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  as  possible^  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  Finance  Ministers.  Evezy- 
thing,  according  to  him,  "  afforded  proofs 
of  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Oof^emmerU"  The  revenue 
of  Ireland  for  the  year  he  proposed  to 
increase  from  £3,360,000  to  £3,800,000, 
by  means  of  several  new  taxes;  but  later 


in  the  session  Sir  John  Newport  brought 
in  a  biU  for  *'  Belief  of  the  Irish  Poor.'* 
On  his  financial  statement,  Mr.  Pamell 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
general  financial  situation  of  tiie  country, 
as  represented  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himsei£  He  calculated  that 
were  the  debt  of  Ireland  to  increase  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  at  present  for  fifteen 
years,  it  would  at  that  period  amount  to 
£120,000,000.  He  therefore  called  upon 
Ministers  to  adopt  some  efficient  measures 
for  restraining  the  progress  of  so  alarming 
aneviL 
Mr.  Pamell  either  did  not  know,  or 

Sretended  not  to  know,  that  Ministers 
id  not  reraird  this  as  an  alarmine  evil  at 
all,  and  tnat  it  was  precisely  for  this, 
amongst  other  great  objects,  the  Union 
had  been  effectuated.  Mr.  Pamell  also 
fell  short  in  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
future  increase  of  our  debt:— "So  well 
have  British  book-keepers  worked  our 
account)  that  within  eleven  yesrs  (in 
1817)  our  debt  was  found  to  amount,  not 
to  £120,000,000,  but  to  £130,561,037,  and 
so  brought  Ireland  up  to  the  condition  of 
indebtedness  which  entitled  her  to  share 
equally  in  aU  the  public  liabilities  of 
England.*' 

The  truth  is,  that  although  from  the 
increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of 
consumption,  tne  actual  amount  of  taxes 
now  ground  out  of  the  Irish  people  was 
increasing  year  by  year,  those  taxes  were 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay, 
and  were  reducing  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple continually  to  aoject  poverty;  so  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  felicitating  Parlia- 
ment upon  Ireland's  financial  prosperity, 
he  had  iJso  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  system  of  drainage  of 
Ireland  for  imperial  purposes  was  even 
then  in  full  operation,  although  not  so 
highly  developed  as  we  have  seen  it 
since  that  day.  There  were  some  circum- 
stances then  existing  which  in  part  coun- 
teracted that  imperial  policy :  in  the  first 
place^  the  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  as 
voten,  in  1793,  had  considerably  pro- 
moted and  increased  the  practice  of  giving 
lecues  of  small  farms,  so  as  to  create  free- 
holders to  support  their  landlords'  in- 
terests at  county  elections;  and  next,  the 
war  in  Europe,  though  occasionally  inter- 
rapted  by  short  seasons  of  armed  peace, 
maintained  a  good  price  for  all  kinds  of 
amcultural  produce,  because  the  British 
Government  was  constantly  obliged  to 
victual  great  fleets  and  garrisons  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  And  as  such 
large  numbers  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  had  leases,  their  increased  profits 
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oould  not  be  immedUtel  v  appropruted  by 
their  landlords  in  the  uiApe  of  increased 
rentfl,  and  so  carried  off  to  England  to  be 
■pent — an  inoonyenienoe  and  loss  to  the 
"  sister  kingdom  '*  which  was  afterwards 
fnUy  repaired  by  the  abolition  of  the 
"f^rty-shilling  Freeholders,**  as  will  be 
seen  farther  on. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  war 
oertainly  enhanced  the  profits  of  Irish 
agricoltore ;  and  althoagn  that  increase 
was  not  altogether  for  behoof  of  the  people 
themselves  (for  much  of  it  could  be  car- 
ried off  by  taxation,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
I>ay  the  charges  of  an  uignst  debt),  yet 
they  were  not  then  by  any  means  so 
cunningly  plundered,  so  scientifically 
stripped  bare  (for  want  of  the  requisite 
machinery),  as  they  have  been  since,  and 
are  now.  Population,  therefore,  was 
rapidly  increasinff  during  all  these  years 
<^  war,  although  thousands  of  young 
Irishmen  were  each  year  recruited  for 


the  British  armv,  to  fight  against  Jar 
cobiniam,  Frencn  prinaples,  and  the 
rifihtsof  man. 

The  imports  and  ezports  of  Ireland 
continued  to  increase  after  the  Union  in. 
proportion  to  the  increasing  population, 
but  by  no  means  at  so  rapia  a  rate  as 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  national 
independence,  when  the  country  had  the 
fostering  care  of  a  natiye  Legislature,  bad 
and  corrupt  as  that  Legislature  was.  But 
it  is  yery  material  to  obserye  the  charac- 
ter of  tnoee  imports  and  exports.  The 
imports  consisted  more  ana  more  of 
Bntish  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  purchased  in  England 
and  imported  thence— the  exports  more 
and  more  of  cattle,  meat,  and  grain,  raw 
agricultural  produce,  and  of  spirits  made 
from  grain.  There  is  an  exception  in  the 
single  article  of  linen  cloth ;  yet  the  in- 
crease in  that  trade  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.    In  the 
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▲BTICLKS  IMPORTED  INTO  IRXLAND  FOR 
TEN  YEARS  PREVIOUS,  AND  TEN  YEARS 
SUBSEQUENT,   TO  THE  UNION. 

ARTICLES  EXPORTED  PROM  IRELAITD  FOR 
TEN  YEARS  PREVIOUS,  AND  TEN  YEARS 
SUBSEQUENT,. TO  THE  U5ION. 

Imfortb. 

Yearn 
1781  to  1800. 

Years 
1802  to  1821. 

•  Exports. 

Tears 
1781  to  1800. 

Years 

1802  to  1821. 

Sug^r.Baw,  .         cwts. 
Do,  lleflned,       cwU. 
Tea,        .       .       .    lbs. 
Coals,     .        .          tons. 
Iron,       .        .        .  cwu. 
Flax-need      .       .hhds. 
Cotton  Wool,         .  cwta. 
Tobiiecfj.        .       .     lbs. 
Cotton  Yam,        .     lb«. 
1  imber,                 .  tonii. 
Hate,      .       .       .     Na 
Hidea,  Undimned,     No. 
HopB,     .       .       .cwte. 
Hosiery,        .       pieceii. 
Oak  Bark,     .         bal^D. 
Barilla,  .              .  cwts. 

33,833.381 

3,79f».3W 

149,.'.13 

33,711, 3-J4 

6.413,.W 

8,917,883 

a37,74« 

199.761 

99.4(W.762 

4,-Wl,;334; 

298,981 

151.',366 

84,287 

395,234 

8,606,074 

3.234,655 

3,132.933 

49.n93,a'>8 

6,<>89,I75 

490,315 

66,847,351 

10.897,970 

6,5.30,682 

934,049 

638,M3 

116.112,836 

19,995.360 

490.245 

1,387,209 

460,031 

400,701 

7,995.640 

2,650,853 

3,183.060 

Linen  Cloth,       .       yds. 
Batter,        .       .        lb«. 
Pork,  .       .         barrels. 
Wheat,               bushelH 
Barley,                bushels. 
Meal  and  Flotir,      cwtH 
Candles,     .       .      cwt^. 
Pigs,   .       .       .        No. 
Oats.  .       .       .barrels. 
Bacon,        .       .  flitches. 
Homed  Cattto,  .        No. 
Spirits,       .        .      galls. 
Lard,  .       .       .      cwts. 
Soap.  .        .       .      cwts. 
Copper  Ore,       .       toa««. 
Feathers,   .       .      cwts. 
,  lielp,  .       .       .      tons. 

678,798,731 

6,777,566 

3,164,608 

1,834.567 

1,037,333 

747.674 

117,376 

70,378 

7.650.859 

1,M3,M« 

»*,387 

79,893 

80,974 

93,616 

9,933 

3ai67 

31,334 

833,403.860 

7,915,949 

3,565.403 

4.333,783 

1342,993 

1,686,948 

305,958 

687,569 

1£ir2.143 

6,248.537 

747,81» 

10,3481,753 

313,867 

319.506 

30.348 

106,307 

64,731 

accompanying  table  of  the  official  returns 
of  the  exports  and  imports  for  ten  years 
before,  and  ten  years  after,  the  Union  (as- 
suming those  official  returns  to  be  cor- 
rect), this  very  material  difference  may 
be  studied  and  appreciated ;  but  Mr. 
Marmion,  in  his  History  of  the  Maritime 
Porta  of  Ireland^  observes  of  this  table: 
*'  These  returns  were  no  doubt  furnished 
to  Bupfjort  the  opinions  of  certain  advo- 
•cates  for  the  Legislative  Union,  as  wine, 
the  consumption  of  which  was  likely  to 
show  the  means  of  the  country,  if  pro- 
ffressing,  as  correctly  as  any  other  article, 
has  been  excluded  altogether.  The  im- 
port of  wine  in  1799  was  one  million  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  five 


hundred  and  twelve  gallons;  and  it  has 
cradoally  decreased  since  then  to  ^y^ 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  c^tdlons  in  1848,  about 
which  quantity  still  continues  to  be  con- 
sumed annually.'* 

The  high  **  war  prices,*'  then,  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  helped  to  establish  a 
strong  current  of  exportation,  in  all 
that  spedcs  of  commodities,  out  of 
Ireland  into  England ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  increasing  absenteeism  of  Peers 
and  landed  proprietors  (who  now  pre- 
ferred to  drink  their  wine  in  England) 
carried  off  also  to  that  country  more  and 
more  of  the  prices  received  in  Ireland  for 
those  commodities.    Thus  England  was 
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already  gaming  every  way  by  the  Uxiioii, 
and  Ireland  losing  every  way. 

Yet  the  system  was  not  yet  by  any 
iheans  perfect  So  long  as  voters  for  comi- 
ties had  to  be  created  by  small  freeholds, 
there  were  large  and  increasing  numbers 
of  working  fiknners  not  whoUv  at  the 
mercy  of  ueir  landlords,  nor  liable  to  be 
turned  out  at  the  end  of  any  six  months. 
These  people  could  live,  and  could  even 
employ  labour  in  improvements;  so  that 
there  was  a  certain  comparative  pros- 
perity, althou^  manu&ctores  (except 
&nen)  still  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
market  was  flooded  with  English  fabrics. 
It  wfts  not  till  the  peace  brought  low 
prices  that  the  series  of  Irish  famines  re- 
commenced; and  after  that,  the  abolition 
of  the  "Forty-shilling  Freeholders, "  then 
the  systematic  refusal  of  leases,  then  the 
universal  **  tenancy  at  will,  "  and  finally 
the  Poor  law,  rendered  the  British  system 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  system  of  human 
invention  can  be,  for  reaping  the  fall  fruits 
of  the  L^^lative  Union. 

It  was  under  great  difficulties  and  op- 
pressfonsthat  Ineh  fiinners,  at  the  period 
we  have  now  arrived  at,  made  out  life 
even  so  well  as  they  did.  Their  chief 
troubles  arose  from  middlemen,  rack- 
rents,  tithes,  church  rates,  and  the  mon- 
strous Grand  Jury  lobs  by  which  gentle- 
men accommodated  one  another,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  with  roads  and 
bndgM,  which  were  not  useful  to  the 
county,  but  were  convenient  or  ornamen- 
tal to  the  demesnes  of  those  gentlemen 
themselves.  Those  who  knew  Ireland  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  can  well 
remember  the  many  cases  of  exasperating 
oppressioD,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  des- 
pair, which  were  caused  by  each  one  of  the 
plagues  above  enumerated.  In  some 
counties  during  this  very  year,  1866^  the 
too  loi:^  suffering  country  people  were 

"1  intosecret  combinations  axid  violent 


In  consequence  of  recent  exactions  by 
the  tithe  proctor^  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo,  Sliffo,  Leitnm,  and  parts  of  Ros- 
common, mnnerly  notable  for  their  pacific 
and  orderly  demeanour,  a  body  of  people, 
styling  themselves  Tlireshers  (i.  «.,  of  Uthe 
proctors'  com),  had  appeared  in  a  sort  of 
public  confederacy.  Up  to  that  time,  they 
nad  punctiliously  conmied  their  outrages 
and  aepredations  to  the  collectors  of  tithes 
and  their  underhngs.  They  frankly  aver- 
red their  reasons  fer  their  conduct-^ viz., 
that  from  the  late  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  tithes,  beyond  what  had  before  been 
indsted  upon,  the  profits  of  their  crops 
centred  almost  entirely  in  the  tithe 
proctor.    They  sent  letters,  signed  Cap- 


tain Thresher,  to  the  growers  of  flax  and 
oats,  warning  them,  under  severe  pains, 
to  leave  their  tithes  in  kind  on  the  fields, 
but  on  no  account  to  pay  any  monied  com- 
position to  their  rectors  and  vicars,  or 
their  lessees  or  proctors.  Had  the  man- 
agers of  the  Bedford  administration  in  all 
thinga  minutely  followed  the  example  of 
their  prededessors^  those  counties  would 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  probably  a 
more  general  insurrection  have  existed  in 
Ireland  than  in  the  vear  1798.  Many  of 
the  task-drivers  under  the  former  Gov- 
emment  (all  found  in  place  were  retained, 
except  Lord  Eedesdale  and  Mr.  Foster, 
discharged  by  Mr.  Fox)  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proclaim  the  disturbed  conn- 
ties,  and  recommence  the  discipline  and 
goadings  of  1798. 

But  there  was  then  no  motive  for  re- 
sorting to  the  system  of  Camden  and 
Carhampton ;  there  was  no  need  now  of 
provoking  an  insuirection,  because  the 
Union  luuL  been  carried,  and  all  was  safe. 
Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  poor  "  Threshers  *'  by  the  usual 
Constitutional  measures,  assizes,  special 
oommissioos,  packed  juries,  and  the  gal- 
lows. During  the  whole  of  the  Bedmrd 
administration,  not  a  single  measure  was 
adopted  nor  attempted  for  the  redress  or 
abatement  of  this  curse  of  tithes;  the 
people  were  lef  fc  at  the  mercy  of  the  grind- 
mg  proctors  and  rectors,*  and  it  they 
committed  "outrage"  they  were  hung. 
Twelve  Threshers  were  executed  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  in  Mayo  Counly 
alone ;  and  others  suffered  death  in  Gal- 
way,  Roscommon,  and  Longford.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  they 
had  any  political  views  or  French  prin- 
ciples. They  were  simply  White  Boys 
under  another  name. 

During  this  summer,  the  anxious  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  France,  conducted 
by  Lord  Lauderdale,  failed,  and  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  London.    This  was  the 

*  Grinding  ma  not  the  wortt  of  It  Becitora  dto- 
eoTered  a  practice  of  swindling  farmers  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  order  to  encourage  the  labour 
and  industry  of  hnshandmen  in  improving  their 
lands,  many  clergymen  granted  leataof  titfiet  to 
the  tenants  during  their  incumbencies.  The  lessee, 
speculating  upon  the  life  of  the  incumbent,  would 
make  expenoitures  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands  proportionate  to  the  probability  of  his  own 
enjoyment  of  the  fhilts  of  his  improrements. 
When  the  improred  lands  benn  to  yield  increased 
crops.  In  order  that  the  church  should  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  them  (deetnus  uberiora),  the  incum- 
bent would  effectnate  an  exchange  of  livings  (often 
preconcerted)  with  some  other  lessee  of  Ms  tithes 
for  his  incumbency;  thus  letting  each  other  gviofic 
into  the  full  benefit  of  the  tenant's  labour  and  ex- 
penditure, upon  the  speculation  of  a  life  interest, 
at  least,  in  his  improvements.  In  some  instanoee, 
this  fmotifying  process  has  been  known  in  two  or 
three  years  to  have  doubled,  and  In  others  to  have 
trebled  the  value  of  the  living. 
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deftth  of  Charlflt  James  Fox— he  died  on 
the  13th  of  September,  and  reUeved  the 
adminiatration  of  the  embairaaament  of 
the  presence  of  one  honest  man.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  cauaed  no  alteration  in 
the  Irish  Government.  In  Enf^land,  Lord 
Howick  quitted  the  Admiralty,  and  went 
to  the  Foreign  Offioe. 

Catholic  meetings  were  held  from  time 
to  time  during  the  winter  of  1806-7, 
mostly  at  the  Star  and  Garter  in  Essex 
Street  At  one  of  these  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
jietition  for  Cathohc  Belief;  ana  amoncst 
the  twenty -one  we  find  the  names  of  Jonn 
Keogh,  the  old  aod  faithfiil  leader  of  the 
Catholics,  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  yomig 
and  ultimately  victorions  leader,  Purcefi 
O'Gorman,  Doctor  Dromgoole,  Thomas 
Wyse,  and  others,  whose  names  were 
Afterwards  household  words  in  eveiy 
Catholic  home  during  the  long  struggle 
for  emancipation.  A  petition  was  framed, 
adopted,  and  committed  to  Henry  Grattan 
fur  preseutation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1807,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Supply  being 
Drought  up  in  Parliament^  it  appeared 
that  the  Committee  estimated  the  grant 
to  Maynooth  College  at  £13,000  instead 
of  £8,000.  This  increase  was,  of  course, 
opposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  always 
snowed  himself  the  most  zealous  Protest- 
ant in  Parliament  The  increased  grant, 
however,  was  carried,  not  through  any 
feeling  of  libertdity  towards  the  Catholics, 
but  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Lord 
Howick  in  supporting  the  grant  He  said 
he  did  so  on  the  large  principle  of  con- 
necting the  Irish  Catholic  with  the  State. 
It  was  then  particularly  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  domestic  education  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  as  an  institution  of  great  extent 
had  been  formed  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  Dr.  Walsh,  a  person  of  con- 
siderable notoriety,  with  a  view  to  re- 
establish the  practice  of  Irish  Catholic 
education  at  that  place,  and  to  make  that 
education  the  channel  of  introducing  and 
extending  the  political  influence  of  the 
French  Govenmient  in  Ireland.* 


*  "In  the  latter  end  of  aQtmnn,  1806,  some 
printed  copies  of  an  arrit,  or  decree,  signed  '  Na- 
])oldon,  Hugh  R  Maret,  Champagny,  and  Walsh, 
AdministratourGdudral,'  dated  Milan,  28th  Floreal. 
All.  xili^  uniting  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
£ccleBiaatical  Establishment,  hi  the  French 
dominions,  under  the  general  administration  of  the 
Beverend  Dr.  WaLsh,  late  Superior  of  the  Irish 
(College  at  Paris,  were  sent  from  thence,  via  Ham- 
burg, to  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Walsh  invited  the  students  of  St  Patrick's  Iriah 
College  at  Lisbon  to  repair  to  Paris,  to  proeecnte 
their  studies,  and  encouraged  them  to  undertake 
the  ionmey,  by  promising  that  the  expenses  of  it 
would  be  defrayed.  The  Roman  CaUiolic  arch- 
bishops sod  other  prelates,  Trustees  of  Maynooth 


English  govemmenta,  after  having  wo 
long  prohibited  by  penal  lawa  the  ednca- 
tion  of  Catholic  vontha  at  home,  and  hav- 
ing thua  driven  them  abroad  for  edncatiod; 
were  now  almoat  willing  to  bribe  them  to 
atay^  at  home  and  receive  that  education, 
which  within  the  memorv  of  men  then 
living  would  have  meritea  transportation 
or  death.  Yet  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  these  two  modes  of  treatment. 
A  century  before,  the  great  object  of  law 
and  government  had  been  to  get  and  keep 
possession  of  Catholic  landa  and  gooda — 
and  for  that  purpose  to  debase  Catholics 
to  the  condition  of  brutes  for  want  of 
education— but  in  1807,  the  great  need 
and  absorbing  passion  of  the  Government 
waa  to  crush  Trance,  and  keep  out  French 
principles;  and  it  waa  desirable  to  keep 
young  divinity  students  away  from  Paria, 
where  they  might  learn  matters  not  ex- 
pedient to  be  known  in  Ireland ; — might 
learn,  for  instance,  that  it  ia  not  so  veij 
miserable  a  case  for  each  man  to  be  his 
own  landlord  ;  that  country  people  can  bo 
pretty  comfortable  even  without  paying 
tithes;  that  people  of  aU  religions,  in 
France,  are  equal  before  the  law ;  that  the 
French  are  not  a  race  of  creatures  alto- 
gether abandoned  to  crime,  debauchery, 
and  atheism,  for  want  of  noble  landlords; 
and  many  other  things  of  this  nature. 
Therefore,  when  the  Government  at  one 
time  drove  young  Irishmen  abroad  for 
education,  and  at  another  time  induced 
them  to  stay  at  home  for  education,  it 
knew  very  well  each  time  what  it  was 
doing,  and  acted  in  both  cases  Tvpom  the 
invariable  principle  that  all  Irish  life^ 
activity,  and  industry,  phvsical  and  intel- 
lectual, lay  and  clerical,  belong  to  Eng- 
land, and  are  to  be  regulated  and  disposed 
o^  displaced,  transfeired,  enconra^^  and 
prohibited,  as  British  policy  and  interest 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

U  pon  the  very  same  invariable  principle, 
the  Government  in  this  session  introduced 
what  was  called  the  "Catholic  Officers' 
Bill,"  to  enable  Catholics  to  hold  commis- 
sions in  the  army  or  navy.  This  measure 
waa  intended  by  Ministers  for  two  pur- 
poses :  first,  to  stop,  hy  a  small  concession, 
the  threatening  agitation  of  the  Catholics 
for  their  compete  relief;  and  secondly, 
by  commissioning  some  Catholic  officers, 
to  make  the  British  service  more  popular 
with  the  people,  and  thus  promote  enlist- 
ment    On  tiiia  latter  point,  the  words  of 

Col1«'ge,  having  met  in  Dublin  on  bniinem  oon- 
ceming  it  in  January,  1807,  availed  themselTen  of 
the  occasion  to  express  their  disapprobation  ot 
the  invitation  fromraris,  In  a  letter  to  the  Kev. 
Doctor  Crotty,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  at  Lis- 
bon,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Secretanf 
£Uiot,  and  alM>  to  Lord  Howick. 
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Lord  Howick,  who  introduced  th«  bill, 
are  worth  preserving : — 

"  On  the  comnumalty  of  Ireland  the 
measure  mnst  have  a  powerful  effect,  by 
affording  a  KUtUary  check  to  the  increasing 
superabundant  population  of  that  country; 
as  it  would  induce  numbers  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  His  Majesty,  even  of  those 
who^  by  their  own  discontents,  and  by  the 
artifices  of  others,  had  so  lately  been  urged 
into  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  measure 
also  was  resisted  by  the  model  Protestant, 
Perceval  *•  He  greatly  feared,"  he  said, 
'*  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
system  which  would,  in  its  consequences, 
when  fully  disclosed,  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution  and  Protestant  estab- 
lishment. He  perceived  that,  step  by 
step,  and  from  day  to  day,  they  were 
bringing  forward  measures,  which  he 
thought  must  end  in  the  total  repeal 
OP  THE  Test  Act."  Mr.  Perceval  was 
himself,  he  declared,  "as  great  a  friend 
to  toleration  as  any  man/^  but  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  was  to  stand,  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  command  the  King's  troops 
who  believed  in  seven  sacraments.  Tne 
bill  was  read  a  first  time;  and  imme- 
diately arose  a  violent  ferment,  both  in 
Eneland  and  amongst  the  ''Ascendancy  " 
in  ^reland.  The  University  of  Oxford 
I)etitioned  against  the  measure ;  so  did  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  The  Dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  had  frequent  access  to 
the  King,  whose  mental  disorder  was  then, 
indeed,  so  much  aggravated,  that  he  had 
need  of  advisers,  u  those  advisers  had 
been  honest.  Geor^  III.  was  at  that 
time  an  idiot — sometimes  a  helpless  and 
moping  idiot,  sometimes  a  talking  and 
busy  idiot;  and,  unfortunately,  he  was 
in  the  latter  species  of  paroxysm.  Mr. 
Perceval  advertised  in  tne  public  papers 
that  *'  the  Church  was  in  danger ; "  and 
a  great  cry  of  "  No-Popery  I "  arose  over 
all  England.  The  events  that  followed 
are  dearlv  set  forth  in  the  explanations 
given  by  Lord  Grenvilie  and  Lonl  Howick 
in  the  two  Houses,  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  sudden  change  of  Ministiy. 
It  appears  that  the  Ministers  had  had 
several  interviews  with  the  Eang,  who 
seemed  at  first  satisfied  with  their  state- 
ments of  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
proDOsed ;  but  tne  unhapp>[  patient  had 
evidently  not  understood  their  statements. 
He  asked  Lord  Howick  one  day,  '*  What 
was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " 
On  being  told  that  the  Catholic  Officers' 
BlU  was  to  come  on,  he  expressed  his 
general  dislike. 


"  The  next  day  (said  Lord  Howick)  Hie 
Majesty,  in  the  same  gracious  manner 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  experi- 
ence from  him,  informed  us  that  he  must 
look  out  for  new  servants.  Two  days 
afterwards,  I  was  authorized  to  state  this 
circumstance  to  the  House,  and  on  Tues- 
day last  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasure 
that  we  should  resign  our  offices  next  day.** 
Ministers  then  proposed  to  drop  the  bill 
altogether;  but  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  King,  in  the  condition  of  nervous  irri- 
tation to  which  he  had  been  worked  up 
by  Lord  Eldon,  and  their  Royal  High- 
nesses his  two  sons,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Cumberland.  He  required  from  them 
a  pledge  that  they  would  never  more  bring 
forward  any  measure  whatever  respecting 
Papists— in  other  words,  would  never 
advise  His  Majesty  to  do  any  act  of  justice 
towards  one-fourth  part  of  his  suojects. 
This  was  too  much.  The  Ministers  had 
no  idea  of  emandpaHng  the  Catholics;  it 
was  to  stave  off  that  question  of  emanci- 
pation that  they  had  proposed  the  trifling 
concession  in  question;  but  to  ffive  such 
a  pledge  as  he  required  (a  pledge  which 
had,  however,  been  given  him  by  Mr. 
Pitt),  would  have  been  contrary  to  their 
duty  as  Ministers  of  State,  and  to  their 
oath  as  Privy-Councillors,  who  swear 
'*faithfally  and  truly  to  declare  their 
mind  and  opinion,  according  to  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  in  all  things  to  be  moved, 
treated,  and  debated  in  council"  Before 
the  resignation,  however,  several  debates 
took  plMe.  In  one  of  these,  Mr.  Plunket^ 
making  his  first  speech  in  an  united  Par- 
liament, brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  smgular  proceedings  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.     He  said : — 

"  Not  satisfied  with  their  placards,  &&, 
an  attempt*  has  been  made  oy  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin  (the 
Duke  of  Cumberland)  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  that  University,  b^  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  petition  against  the  Catholic 
bilL  Finding  (to  the  honour  of  that 
learned  body)  the  first  application  unsuc- 
cessful, a  second  had  been  sent,  in  which 
it  was  intimated,  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  favour  of  the  royal  Duke 
was  by  signing  such  a  petition.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  the  latter  application 
took  place  after  the  measure  nad  been 
abandoned  in  Parliament  or  before.  If 
after,  it  was  a  political  scheme  to 
support  the  new  administration ;  if  while 
the  bill  was  pending,  it  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence." 

The  matter  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Ministers,  and  the  installation  of  the 
funous  *'  No-Popery "  Cabinet^  with  the 
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pious  Peroeval  at  its  head  as  Chsncellor 
of  the  EzchMjner.  Lord  Castlerea^  who 
had  become  indispensable  to  the  conncili 
of  his  sovereisn,  was  Secrafeary  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  War  Department;  Lord 
Camden  was  President  of  the  Privy- 
Conndl;  snd  George  Canning,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afiaira.  Lord  Eldon  was 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  the  Dnke  of 
Richmond,  Lord-Lieatenant  of  Ireland; 
and  the  Chief  Secretanr  of  that  conntry 
was  to  \>e  the  victor  of  Assaye,  and  con- 
queror of  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  just 
returned  after  his  brilliant  campaign  in 
India.  The  Baron  Sutton  was  created 
Lord  Manners,  and  appointed  Chancellor 
.of  Ireland. 

The  occasion  or  pretext  for  this  change 
of  Ministry  was  so  absurd,  and  gave  such 
an  impression  of  craziness,  that  many 
membm  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  unwilling  to  resign  themselves  and 
the  conntn^  to  be  governed  by  the  fitful 
caprices  of  an  idiot;  and  several  efforts 
were  made  by  offering  resolutions  against 
the  principle  of  the  required  pledge  to 
keep  Ministers  in  their  places.  (H  the 
Parliamentary  debates  on  these  resolu- 
tions, it  is  only  material  in  this  place  to 
notice  such  passages  as  throw  any  li^ht 
on  Irish  affairs.  Mr.  Tighe,  an  Irish 
member,  said  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
would,  he  feared,  be  affected  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  Duke  ot  Bedford.  He  did 
noty  however,  see  any  ground  for  appre- 
hending any  sJarming  disturbance,  because 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  accustomed 
to  view  with  cold,  determined  apathy  all 
changes  in  administration  here,  as  none 
of  those  changes  were  attended  with  any 
benefit  to  them.  Few  recruits  were  to  m 
had  in  tiie  South,  or  in  the  West,  because 
there  was  no  security  for  the  finee  exercise 
of  rdigion.  Some  years  ago,  a  eentleman 
had  gat  some  men  in  his  neighbourhood, 
upon  nis  own  pledee,  and  the  pledge  of  a 
magistrate,  that  tney  should  always  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion ; 
but  when  they  arrived  at  their  quarters 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  were  compelled 
to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  and 
forbidden  ever  to  attend  a  neighbouring 
ohapel  of  their  own,  under  pain  of  military 
punishment  Consequently,  the  recruit- 
ing proceeded  but  slowly  in  Ireland, 
though  the  country  was  poor,  and  the 
bounties  offered  extravagantly  high.  Since 
the  Union,  Ireland  had  felt  no  community 
of  rights,  no  community  of  commerce ;  the 
only  community  it  felt  was  that  of  having 
one  hundred  assessors  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, who  were  to  give  in^ectnal  votes 
for  the  interest  qf  their  country,  as  he  might 
do  that  night 


Mr.  Tighe*s  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Irish  representetioa  at  Westminster  re- 
mains true  at  this  day. 

Sir  John  Newport  (as  he  and  his  friends 
were  going  out,  and  were  not  to  be  re^wn- 
sible  for  pledges)  showed  in  his  speech  a 
sacred  regard  for  "  pledges."  fie  said : 
**  Ireland  would  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  and  ot  the  empire^ 
of  which  it  was  a  vital  part ;  it  was  in 
vain  to  overlook  the  wants  and  interests, 
the  expectotions  and  the  ri^hte  of  Ireland; 
it  was  in  vain  to  trifle  with  the  pledm 
^ven ;  Ireland  must  have  ite  weight,  for 
it  must  be  felt  that  the  common  eneo^ 
could  not  be  resisted  without  IrelandL 
The  pledge,  given  under  the  authority  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  could  not  be 
evaded,  though  the  noble  lord  may  not 
act  as  it  required  him.  The  noble  duke 
at  the  head  of  the  present  government 
had  given  a  still  stronger  pledga  He  had 
written  two  letters  to  two  ofooers  of  the 
Irish  Brigades,  inviting  them  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  this  country,  on  the 
promise  of  making  the  Irish  Act  of  1793 
general,  and  further,  of  opening  the  whole 
military  career  to  them.'^ 

In  Ireland,  these  Ministerial  changes 
caused  a  great  commotion  amons  the 
Catholics.  Their  committee  had  drawn 
up  their  petition  for  oomnlete  Emancipa- 
tion, and  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Gratten  for 
presentation.  He  had  consulted  with  the 
friends  of  their  cause  in  London,  particu- 
larly with  Sheridan,  and  wrote  to  the 
oomxnittee  that  they  had  better  withhold 
it.  A  Catholic  meeting  was  then  held,  at 
which  the  venerable  «^hn  Keogh  moved 
the  postponement — ^not  abandomnent— of 
further  proceedings  upon  their  petition. 
As  to  the  paltry  measure  of  conciliation 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Oovemment, 
and  which  the  Catholics  had  not  petitioned 
for  at  all,  Mr.  Kepgh  thus  truly  described 
it :  **The  English  Ministers  resolved  to 
encourage  our  Catholic  gentlemen  to  enter 
into  the  army  and  navy,  and  through  their 
influence  to  induce  our  peasantry  to  enter 
the  service  in  great  numbers.  One  of 
their  objeoto  they  admit  to  be  to  lessen 
our  population,  and,  on  the  whole,  to 
change  disorder  and  weakness  into  subor- 
dination and  strength.  But  candour  muat 
compel  us  to  allow  that  this  biU  would  not 
have  given  them  any  great  claim  for  gra- 
titude firom  the  Cathohcs;  to  relieve  &m 
was  not  ike  object  qf  ike  bUl ;  it  ^aidi  not 
profess  to  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of 
their  country.  It  hss  been  called  a  bocoi 
to  the  Catholics ;  but,  in  truth,  had  it 
been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  have 
been  a  boon  given  by  the  Catholics  ;  the 
boon  of  their  blood,  to  defend  a  constitu- 
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turn  from  which  they,  and  they  only,  were 
cantionBly  excluded." 

Yet  Mr.  Keoffh  praised  wannly  the 
Ministiy  who  had  attempted  to  grant  even 
tiiiB  *'lx>on;"  and  proposed  that»  from  re- 
spect to  tiiem,  and  m  deferanoe  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Orattan  and  other  friends, 
their  petition  lor  Emancipation  should  not 
then  DO  presented.  This  motion  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  (yGonnan,  but  sustained  by 
the  potent  voice  of  Daniel  (VConneU,  who 
inpoke  on  this  occasion  with  a  warm  and 
filial  regard  of  the  veteran  Catholic  agita- 
tor, Johxk  Keogrh,  and  his  long  services  to 
the  cause.  Tne  resolution  to  postpone 
was  carried;  the  committee  was  dissolved; 
and  Lord  Fmgal  was  deputed  to  present  a 
lespectful  ad<u«ss  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
although  how  His  Grace  merited  any  con- 
fidence or  mtitode  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics it  woidd  now  be  difficult  to  explain. 
The  whole  policy  of  his  administration 
had  been  directed  to  keep  back  their  claim 
for  Emancipation,  and  to  preserve  the 
Oran^  Ascendancy  in  its  oppressive  do- 
mination. 

Yet  the  Duke  $eemed  to  be  removed 
from  office  upon  a  question  which  touched 
the  Catholics,  though  ever  so  little.  The 
Orangemen  were  excited  afi;ainst  him ; 
party  spirit  had  been  roused ;  and  such 
zealous  partizans  are  the  Irish  populace, 
and  so  grateful  for  any  presumed  kind 
intention,  that  the  Dubun  mob  absolutely 
took  out  the  horses  from  the  Duke's  car- 
riageandfrt>mthe  Duches8*scarriage,yoked 
some  of  themselves  to  the  carriages,  and 
drew  them  to  the  water  side,  whme  they 
embarked  for  England  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1807. 
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Grant  Cartailed— Doctor  Doigenan  Priyy  Conn- 
ciUor— Catholic  Petition  Presented— The  **  Veto" 
Offered— Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Qrattan^They 
Urge  the  Veto  as  a  Secority— Petition  Rejected— 
ContrOTersies  on  the  FHo— Bishops'  Resolations 
—No  CathoUcs  in  Bank  of  Irelawl—  Doblin 
Folioe. 

Thb  Duke  of  Bichmond  had  arrived  in 
Bnblin,  as  Lord-Lieatenant,  a  few  days 
before  his  predeoessor  left  it. 


As  the  new  administration  had  accepted 
office  immediately  after  the  King  haa  re- 
qnired  a  pledge  from  his  Ministers  that  no 
Catholic  claims  or  rights  or  wrongs  should 
ever  be  mentioned  to  him  again,  this 
acceptance  of  office  was  itself  a  pledge  to 
that  effect  by  the  new  advisers  of  the 
Crown ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, they  certainly  redeemed  the 
^edge.  They  were  professedly  a  *'  No- 
Popeiy"  Cabmet ;  and  the  idrst  principle 
of  their  policy  was  resistance  to  all  re- 
form, ana  especially  to*  all  concession  to 
Catholics.  8ach  being  their  merits,  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Secretaiy,  Sir  Aithur 
Wellesley,  were  at  once  presented  by  the 
Dublin  Corporation  with  the  freedom  of 
the  cit^  in  a  gold  and  in  a  silver  box 
respectively.  The  vote  was  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiastic  speech  of  the  notorious 
Mr.  John  Giffard,  who  said,  this  was  not 
the  mere  compliment  of  custom,  but  a 
special  recognition  of  their  known  deter- 
mination "  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State*'— that  is,  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy,  and  the  exclusion 
and  debasement  of  Catholics. 

It  may  well  be  understood  that  this 
event  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Orange 
magistrates  and  squires  all  over  the  island, 
making  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  country 
people  still  more  bitter  than  before  ;  and 
that  it  caused  despondency,  irritation, 
and  some  degree  of  disoiganization 
amongst  the  Catholic  leaders,  who  were 
striving  in  such  hopeless  circumstances 
for  the  dvil  rights  of  their  countrymen. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  poli- 
tical prospect  more  gloomy  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  body  at  that  moment;  dread- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  new  administration, 
with  its  ferocious  Orange  supporters,  and 
reduced  to  be  thankfm  to  tne  outgoing 
Ministers  for  attempting  a  paltry  armv 
reform,  avowedly  intended  to  diminish 
the  Catholic  population.  This  is  the  first 
time  •seven  years  alter  the  Union — ^that 
we  first  find  British  Ministers  urging  the 
depopulation  of  the  island;  a  policy  which 
has  smce  been  prosecuted  with  such  emi- 
nent success. 

The  new  Parliament  opened  in  June. 
In  the  elections  which  preceded  it  the 
Government  made  unusual  exertions  to 
secure  a  large  majority.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  influences  employed  in  Ireland  for  this 
purpose  one  example  may  suffice.  Soon 
after  the  House  met,  Mr.  Whitbread 
stated,  from  a  paper  which  he  produced  to 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Ormsby,  tne  Solicitor 
for  the  Forfeited  Estates  in  Ireland,  went 
down  to  the  election  for  Wexford  County, 
and  personally  waited  on  Mr.  James 
Grogan,  fer  the  purpose  of  inflnencing  him 
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to  rapiwrt  the  Ministerial  candidatee,  by 
*  promifle  of  a  restoration  to  the  fiunily  of 
all  the  estates  of  his  late  brother,  Cor- 
nelius Grogan,  which  had  been  forfeited. 
Ministers  neither  denied  nor  blamed,  nor 
offered  to  investigate  the  fact,  or  punish 
the  delinquent.  Mr.  Perceval  assured 
Lord  Howick  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  of  it;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
declared  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
had  given  no  inUructhru  to  Mr.  Ormsby 
on  the  subject ;  and  sBy  improper  use  oi 
such  influence  was  unknown  to  Govern 
ment.  The  actual  abuse  of  the  Govern 
ment  influence,  the  overt  negotiation  of 
their  confidential  servant,  aiul  his  sub- 
sequent impunity,  tell  the  whole  story 
pliunly  enough. 

The  first  Act  passed  for  Ireland  in  this 
Parliament  was  a  new  **  Insurrection 
Act"  The  second  was  an  *'  Aims  Act " 
They  were  brought  in  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley;  and  it  appeared  on  the  debates 
that  they  had  been  actually  framed  by  the 
late  Grenville  administration,  but  there 
had  not  been  time  to  pass  them.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Elliott  had  recommended,  and  now  sup- 
ported them— yet  the  Dublin  people  had 
harnessed  themselves  to  Lord  Bedford's 
carriage!  So  easily  won,  by  even  pre- 
tendea  kindness,  are  our  generous  hei^ted 
countrymen  ;  and  so  minute  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Wbigs  and  Tories  ! 

The  "Insurrection  Act"  renewed  the 
power  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  proclaim 
disturbed  counties,  and  the  authority  of 
the  mafl;istrates  to  arrest  persons  who 
should  be  found  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  sunsetting  and  sunrising.  There 
was  a  clause  enacting  "  that  magistrates 
might  have  the  jiower  to  enter  any  houses, 
or  autkorize  anyperaons,  by  warrant,  to  do 

so,  at  any  time  from after  sunset 

to  sunrise,  from  which  they  should  suspect 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  then 
absent,  and  cause  absent  persons  to  be 
apprehended,  and  deemed  idle  and  disor- 
derly, unless  they  could  prove  they  were 
absent  upon  their  lawful  occupations." 

Many  persons  thought  it  singular  to 
find  Mr.  Grattan,  then  member  for  JDubliu, 
supporting  this  coercion  law ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  was  Quite  consistent  with  his  former 
course ;  ne  had  supported  the  former  In- 
surrection Act,  and  Gunpowder  Act,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Nobody  could 
have  a  greater  horror  of  revolutionary 
movements,  and  of  French  principles,  than 
Grattan;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  late  Secre- 
tary, assured  him  that  the  poor  '*  Thresh- 
ers "  were  at  bottom  no  other  than  Jaco- 
bins,   He  said  on  this  occasion : — 

*'  He  understood  from  his  Bight  Hon- 


ourable friend  beside  him  (Mr.  Elliott) 
that  there  were  eeeret  medtinge  qf  a  dark 
and  dangerouM  desar^Uon  in  Ireland. 
This  formed  a  cround  for  the  bilL  He 
was  afraid  of  a  French  interest  in  Ireland, 
and  he  wished  that  Government  should  be 
furnished  with  the  means,  not  merely  of 
resisting,  but  of  extirpating  that  inteiWt, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  snould  appear." 
But  his  support  of  so  cruel  a  measure 
ffreatly  alienated  his  friends  in  Ireland. 
To  do  nim  justice,  he  vehemently  objected 
to  the  clause  authorizing  magistrates  to 
enter  houses  by  night,  on  suspicion,  or  to 
give  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  to  ant/ 
one  who  misht  say  he  had  a  suspicion. 
'*But  who,'^  he  exclaimed,  "were  the 
persons  to  be  vested  with  the  power? 
Perhaps  some  lawless  miscreant— some 
vagabond.  Perhaps  the  discretion  of 
that  reasonable  time  was  to  be  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  some  convenient  memal, 
some  postilion,  coachman,  ostler,  or 
ploughboy,  who,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  law,  was  to  judge  when  it  would  be 
a  reasonable  time  for  him  to  rush  into  the 
apartment  of  a  female,  while  she  was 
hastily  throwing  on  her  clothes,  to  oj^en 
the  door  to  this  midnight  visitor.  This 
would  give  a  wound  that  would  be  fielt 
long." 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  went  against  his  friend 
and  most  of  his  party  upon  this  question. 
"His  Bight  Honourable  friend  had  said 
that  the  measure  could  only  be  justified 
by  an  imperious  necessity.  Now,  it  was 
that  necessity  which  he  wished  to  have 
clearly  made  out  to  exist,  before  the 
measure  was  resorted  to.  It  was  no  an- 
swer to  him  that  the  measure  had  been 
prepared  by  his  friends.  If  it  had,  the 
Threshers  were  then  engaged  in  their  dis- 
turbances, and  administering  unlawful 
oaths.  Ireland  was  now  as  loyally  tran- 
quil as  any  part  of  the  empire.  Would 
they  state  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
*  Whereas  a  very  small  part  of  Ireland 
was  some  time  ago  disturbed  by  the 
Threshers,  and  whereas  that  disturbance 
has  been  completely  put  down  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  Ireland 
is  now  completely  tranquil,  be  it  there- 
fore enacted,  &c..  That  most  extraor- 
dinary powers,  &a*  ?  " 

The  bill  passed  into  law,  however,  with 
all  its  clauses ;  and  by  continual  renewida 
(for  it  is  always  temporary^  like  the  Mutiny 
Act),  it  has  oeen  substantially  the  law  of 
Ireland  even  to  this  day. 

Next  came  the  Arms  Bill.  It  was  the 
needful  complement  of  the  other ;  for  if 
the  people  were  not  very  carefrdly  deprived 
of  arms,  it  was  known  that  they  would 
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not  submit  to  the  daily  and  niehtly  out- 
rages  which  were  intended  to  oe  perpe- 
trated upon  them  under  the  "  Insurrection 
Act"  But  while  the  latter  was  to  be 
contingent  upon  the  Viceroy's  proclama- 
tion, tne  Arms  Act  was  uniyersaJ,  and  was 
to  operate  at  once. 

Mr.  Sheridan  opposed  this  measure  also. 
He  said  that  it  the  former  bill  seemed 
odious  in  its  form  and  substance,  this  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  so ;  it  was  really 
abominable.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
it  were  meant  to  make  the  measure  both 
odious  and  ridiculous,  it  was  so  con- 
structed as  that  it  would  plunder  the 
people  of  their  arms,  and  put  down  the 
traae  of  a  blacksmith,  ifothing  like  a 
blacksmith  was  to  exist  in  Irelimd,  lest 
he  might  possibly  form  something  like  a 
pike.  If  ever  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  liberties  of  a  loyal  people  were 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  thereby 
tempted  to  become  disloyal,  it  was  the 
present.  Indeed,  from  the  fi;eneral  spirit 
in  which  the  bill  was  frame(^  he  thought 
there  only  wanted  a  clause  to  make  it 
high  treason  for  any  man  to  communicate 
either  of  these  bills  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, Emperor  of  the  French,  lest  he 
should  conceive  them  to  be  direct  invita- 
tions to  him  to  visit  that  part  of  His 
Majesty's  empir& 

On  tne  14th  of  August,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  for  a  serious  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland.  Mr,  Perceval 
eagerly  opposed  the  motion;  earnestly 
deprecated  "the  time  and  the  spirit"  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion ;  and  got  rid  of  it 
by  the  "previous  question." 

Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Catholics 
were  told  to  despair  of  ever  being  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution,  they 
were  to  be  disarmed  and  coerced  on  sus- 
picion and  hearsay ;  and  all  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  their  discontent  was  refused, 
because  the  right  time  had  not  com& 
And,  in  fact,  it  has  never  come.  We 
have  said  the  CatlioUcs  were  to  be  dis- 
armed and  coerced ;  for  although  no  re- 
ligious distinction  is  made  in  the  Acts, 
yet  every  one  knew  then,  as  now,  that 
auch  laws  are  never  enforced  against  a 
Protestant,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  some 
Protestant  Uke  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Tyrone 
magistrate,  who  makes  himself  obnoxious 
by  standing  up  for  his  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. 

The  stem  and  eternal  negative  put  upon 
Catholic  claims  soon  reached  France.  A 
certain  Bishop  of  Quimper,  in  a  pastoral 
to  his  flock,  very  natutally  drew  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  intolerance  of 
England  and  the  regard  for  religion  and 
abMlnte  toleration  shown  by  tne  Em- 


peror's Qoyemment.*  These  remarks 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, a  development  of  the  most  infSunous 
French  principles,  or  rather  a  proof  of  a 
Franco-Lish  conspiracy.  Indeed,  nothing 
ever  has  so  bitterly  provoked  the  Britisn 
public  and  its  Government,  as  when  the 
eloo  uent  tongue  of  some  illustrious  French 
prelate  proclaims  aloud  the  shocking 
truth  about  Irish  rule,  and  pours  forth 
the  hot  torrent  of  sacred  indignation  upon 
the  deliberate,  cold-blooded  atrocities  of 
England,  t 

Upon  the  slender  foundation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Quimper's  pastoral,  Government 
underlings  engrafted  a  most  base  fabrica- 
tion, for  the  double  purpose  of  raising 
indignation  against  the  I'rench,  and  of 
throwing  odium  upon  the  body  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  The  Government  prints 
gave  out  that  a  very  important  docu- 
ment^  pregnant  with  cumger  to  this  coun- 
try, signed  by  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  together  with  a  document  of 
still  more  importance  to  the  Catholic 
cause  in  Ireland,  asserted  to  have  been 

*  The  good  Bishop  of  Qalmper  Fnys,  amonicet 
other  things:  "He  (tbe  Emperor^  shiUl  hear  the 
ftcclamfttionB  of  yoar  gratitude  and  vour  loye. 
They  will  prove  to  the  eternal  enemv  of  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  France  that  all  ner  perfldioua 
intrigues  will  neyer  be  able  to  alienate  from  him 
your  religious  and  faithful  hearts.  For  a  moment 
she  had  Beduced  you— at  that  unhappy  epoch  when 
anarchy  ravaged  this  desolated  land,  and  when  its 
impious  furies  overtumed  Tour  temples  and  pro- 
faned your  altars.  She  only  affected  concern  for 
the  re-establlshment  of  your  holy  religion  in  order 
to  rend  and  raTsge  your  country.  See  the  suffer- 
ings which  England  inflicts  upon  Ireland,  which 
is  Catholic  like  yon,  and  subject  to  her  dominion! 
The  three  last  ages  present  only  the  affecting  pic- 
ture of  a  people  robbed  of  all  their  religious  and 
dvil  rights,  in  vain  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
that  nation  have  protested  against  the  mannical 
oppression.  A  new  persecution  has  rarished  from 
them  even  the  hope  of  seeing  an  end  to  their 
calamities.  An  inflamed  and  misled  (the  English) 
people  dares  applaud  such  injustice.  It  insults 
with  sectarian  fanaticism  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  its  venerable  chief;  and  it  is  that  Gtovem- 
mont,  which  knows  not  how  to  be  iust  towards  its 
own  subjects,  and  dares  to  calumxuate  this,  which 
has  given  us  security  and  honour.  Whilst  the 
Irish  Catholics  groan  beneath  laws  so  oppressive, 
our  august  Emperor  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  protection  and  establishment  of  that  religion 
in  his  own  states.  He  demanded,  in  his  treaty 
with  Saxony,  that  it  should  there  enjoy  the  same 
liberty  as  other  modes  of  worship." 

tit  is  but  a  very  few  vears  since  Monslear 
Dupanloup,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Orleans,  having 
given  out  that  he  was  about  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon  for  the  relief  of  the  exterminated  Irish, 
Lord  Fhmket,  Bishop  of  Tnam,  wrote  to  Monsieur 
d'Orleans  that  he  knew  he  was  going  to  libel  Mm, 
and  fling  foul  slanders  upon  him.  Efforts  were 
even  made  through  the  English  Embassy  to  induce 


the  Emperor  to  forbid   the   sermon.     It    

preached,  however,  to  a  vast  assemblage,  and 
though  his  grace  of  Tuam  was  not  slandered  nor 
named  in  the  discourse,  yetit  was  a  most  scathing 
and  touching  expoii  of  the  whole  course  of  British 
policy  in  Irelud.  13m  English  press  was  UUarty 
IndiniaiiL 
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■olemnly  ianed  from  the  VaticaD.  It 
was  &lflely  asserted  that  the  Pope  had 
lately  issoed  a  boU,  addressed  to  the 
titular  bishops  of  Ireland,  exhorting  them 
in  the  most  forcible  terms  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  all  people  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic persoasion  mider  their  influence  and 
direction,  an  aident  devotion  to  the  views 
and  objects  of  Bnonaparte,  and  an  ex- 
pectation that  by  his  lussistanoe  and  pro- 
tection they  might  eventually  obtain  an 
nncontrolled'  exercise  of  their  rights,  re- 
ligious and  politicaL  It  was  also  stated 
iSai  this  address  from  the  Roman  Pontifif 
was  accompanied  by  another  paper,  con- 
taininga  solemn  declaration  on  the  part 
of  thePreoch  ruler,  that  it  was  his  firm 
determination  to  give  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic relkpon  the  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

By  uml  means  such  as  these  the  "l^o- 
Popery"  cry  was  stimulated  to  its  most 
savage  pitch  of  bloodthirsty  ferocity. 
Even  the  rural  organizations,  caUins 
themselves' '  Shanavests ' '  and ' '  Caravats,  ^ 
which  arose  this  ^ear  in  lipDerary,  and 
who  were  nothing  in  the  world  but  White 
Boys  and  Threshers,  under  local  names, 
were  carefully  given  out  to  be  secret  poli- 
tical societies,  which  were  eoing  to  bring 
in  the  French.  In  truth,  those  unhappy 
people  had  their  thoughts  much  more 
occupied  about  the  tithe-proctor  than 
about  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ;  and  knew 
more  about  county-cess  than  about  French 
principles.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
shanavests  and  Caravats  were  not  one 
agrarian  Action,  but  two;  and  some- 
times, when  thev  ought  to  have  been 
threshing  the  tithe-corn,  they  threshed 
each  other  at  fair  and  market  Mr.  Plow- 
den  says : — 

*'Both  parties  seemed  to  be  indis- 
criminately sore  at  the  payment  of  tithes ; 
both  complained  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the 
advanced  demands  of  rack-rents  for  lands 
out  of  lease.  •  Both  manifested  symptoms 
of  a  natural  and  interested  attacnment  to 
the  soil  they  had  occupied,  by  their  un- 
disguised hostility  to  every  competitor  for 
the  farms  of  the  old  occupiers.  They  had 
not  then  begun  (as  they  were  afterwards 
charged)  to  fix  a  general  rate  of  tithe  and 
rent,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it 
by  threats  of  visiting  those  who  should 
dare  to  exceed  it.  They  assumed  no  ap- 
pellation expressive  o^  or  appropriate  to, 
any  of  those  objects  which  they  have  since 
pursued  to  the  disgrace  and  disturbance  of 
the  country.  When  the  Insurrection  and 
Arms  bills  passed  into  law,  it  is  no  less 
true  than  singular  that  in  all  the  counties 
then  said  to  be  disturbed,  not  a  single 
charge  was  to  be  found  on  the  calendar 
qf  sedition  or  insurgency  at  the  preceding 


Widely  as  the  Threshers  had  ex- 
tended their  outrages^  they  had  been  oom- 
pletely  put  down  and  tranquillized  by  i^be 
arm  ik  the  common  law,  without  reconrae 
to  the  violent  measure  of  suspending  the 
Constitution.  The  objects  of  their  outra^ 
had  been  ascertained  by  the  judges  -wno 
had  ffone  into  the  disturbed  parts  on 
the  Ute  special  commission;  and  not 
even  a  spurious  whisper  had  reached 
their  ears  that  there  was  amongst  them 
anything  describable  as  an  exisUng  French 
party,** 

These  nuserable  writhinss  of  a  crushed 
peasantry  under  the  heel  m  locsl  tsrrante, 
were,  however,  eacerly  seised  and*  dwelt 
upon,  as  both  justi^^inff  the  coercion  bills, 
and  exhibiting  the  unchangeable,  in^ndi- 
cable  wickecmess  of  Papists;  so  that 
when  Parliament  met,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1808,  No  Popery/  and  Church 
in  Danger/  rung  fiercely  through  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Two  days  before  Parliament  assembled, 
there  was  a  hirge  meeting  of  Catholics  in 
Dublin,  Lord  Fingal  in  the  chair.  On 
motion  of  Count  Dalton,  it  was  resolved 
to  petition  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of 
the  remaining  Penal  laws.  Some  gentle- 
men, as  Mr.  O'Connor,  of  Belamigare, 
moved  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  as 
they  despaired  of  any  success  under  the 
existing  regime;  but  O'Connell,  who  now 
constantly  attended  these  meetings,  and 
took  a  leading  part  io  them,  had  already 
adopted  his  well-known  maxim — Agitate/  ' 
agitate  /  He  supported  the  resolution  to 
petition ;  so  did  John  Byrne,  of  Mullin- 
ahack.  The  resolution  of  adjournment 
was  withdrawn,  and  that  for  a  petition 
unanimously  passed.  O'Connell's  influ- 
ence was,  even  thus  earl^,  very  powerful 
in  softening  down  irritation,  soothing 
jealousies,  and  inspiring  s^-abneeation 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause.  It  was 
this  great  quality,  not  less  than  his  com- 
manding ability,  which  made  him  soon 
afterwards  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Catholic  cause. 

The  petition  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Fin- 
gal, who  went  to  London  and  aaked  Lord 
Grrenville  and  Mr.  Grattan  to  present  it, 
after  the  Duke  of  Portiand,  to  whom  it 
was  first  offered,  had  coldly  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  And  humiliating 
enough  it  must  have  been  to  that  peer  of 
ancient  race  to  be  obliged  to  hawk  round 
among  "Liberal"  members  of  both 
Houses  the  humble  i)etition  of  himself  and 
his  countrymen  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  civil  rights  of  human  beings,  and 
to  see  the  representative  of  one  of  King 
William's  Dutchmen  turn  his  back  upon 
the  importunity  of   the   Irish   Papist. 
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Nothing  came  of  tiiia  petttion.  It  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords;  but  when 
Mr.  Grattui  offered  it  in  the  Commons, 
the  sharp  eyes  of  Canning  and  Peroeval 
detected  an  informality— several  of  the 
names  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  same 
handwriting — a  fatal  obje^stion,  as  they  in- 
sisted, and  the  petition  was  not  reoeiYed. 
Evidently  the  right  way  bad  not  yet  been 
discovered  to  command  the  att^tion  of 
that  House  to  Catholic  daims;  and  it 
was  not  till  twenty-one  years  later  that 
the  right  way  was  suddenly  found  out  by 
aConnelL 

It  is  ameable  to  have  here  to  record 
that  the  nirious  bigotry  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  studied  excitations  to  religious 
animosity,  were  not  responded  to  by  the 
Irish  Protestants  altogether  as  had  been 
expected.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
entirely  failed  to  induce  or  intimidate  the 
University  of  Dublin  into  petitioning 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  as  Oxford  had 
done.  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  counties  in  Ireland  presented 
petitions  in  fitvour  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  There  were  nine  counties  that 
had  shown  the  noble  example  of  liberality 
and  sound  policv.  The  Counties  of  Clare 
and  Galway  had,  at  meetings  convened  by 
the  sh«nff,  expressed  their  ardent  wish  for 
admitting  their  Catholic  brethren  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
Counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Bos- 
common,  Wateriord,  and  Meath,  and  in 
the  town  of  Newry,  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  entered  into,  as  well  by  the 
Protestant  sentry  and  inhabitants  as  by 
-  the  great  bmk  of  Protestant  proprietors  of 
lan(L  That  recommendation  was  owing 
partly  to  the  srowing  influence  of  liber- 
ality and  conndence,  partiy  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  suspicion  of^any  real  intention 
to  mvade  the  landed  property  of  the 
county  on  a  convenient  occasion;  but  more 
particularly  to  the  strong  and  immediate 
feeling  of  danger  which  a  divided  country 
would  have  to  encounter  in  case  of  hostile 
invasion.  On  that  principle  did  wise 
Protestants  deprecate  tine  terribleprivilege 
of  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  ConstitutioiuJ 
right  and  political  power. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  indeed,  had 
the  gratification  of  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Lords  one  petition  from  the 
Orange  Conioration  of  Dublin  against  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  example  was  not  gener- 
ally followed.  One  reflection  arises  upon 
these  fftcts :— That  the  most  potent  and 
unrelenting  enemy  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
cU  aU  Ume9^  was  not  the  Irish  Protestants, 
but  the  Britii^  imperial  system.  It  was 
the  Tiiiglish  Parliament,  in  Kinff  William's 
time,  then  assuming  to  bind  Iruand  by  iti 


own  acts,  which  first  violated  the  Treaty 
of  limerick,  by  excluding  CathoUo  Peers 
and  Commoners  from  Paniamenl  It  waa 
while  the  English  Parliament  completely 
controlled  the  action  of  that  of  &dand 
(by  requirinff  the  heads  of  bills  to  be  sent 
over),  that  we  dreadful  Penal  Code  waa 
successively  elaborated  and  maintained  in 
force.  But  it  was  Ireland's /r«e  Parlia- 
ment which,  in  1793,  gave  the  grand 
shock  to  that  infamous  code,  admitting 
Catholics  to  the  bar,  to  the  corporations, 
to  the  juries,  allowing  them  to  go  to 
school,  and  to  teach  school,  to  bear  arms, 
to  own  horses,  to  hold  lands  in  fee,  to  take 
degrees  in  the  university ; — ^in  short,  it 
was  the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament,  once 
free,  that  swept  away  in  one  day  five- 
sixths  of  the  oppressions,  penalties,  and 
disabilities  accumulated  and  piled  upon 
the  Catholics  during  a  whole  century,  by 
the  unappeasable  hate  of  England. 

This  accounts  for  O'ConneU's  freq[uent 
declaration  that,  rather  than  remam  in 
the  Union,  he  would  gladly  take  back  the 
Irish  Protestant  ParUament,  consent  to 
repeal  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  take 
his  chance  with  his  Irish  fellow-country- 
men.   And  O'Connell  was  right. 

Two  of  the  first  things  recommended  for 
Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were, 
the  curtailment  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Duigenaa 
to  a  seat  on  the  Irish  Privv-CounciL  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  Perceval  administration 
is  apparent  in  these  two  examples.  Doc- 
tor Duigenan  had  devoted  his  life  to  rak- 
ing up  ul  the  vile,  forgotten  slanden  that 
hs^  ever  been  heaped  upon  Catholics  since 
the  da^  of  Calvin;  and  was  never  so 
much  in  his  element  as  when  pouring 
forth  his  foul  collection  by  the  hour  in  a 
full-foaming  stream  of  ribald  abuse.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  such  aplace 
was  a  public  affront  and  a  signincant 
warning  to  Catholics,  showing  them  in 
what  estimation  they  and  their  claims 
were  held  by  the  new  Government. 

The  other  pitiful  manifiBstatian  of  No* 
Popery  spite  was  cutting  down  the  appro- 
priation lor  Maynooth  G>lle^e.  This  was 
evidentiy  a  subject  of  difference  and 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Foster, 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  in 
Committee  on  the  Supplies,  stated  that 
additional  buildings  were  in  progress  at 
Maynooth;  that  the  establianment  waa 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students ;  and  tiiat  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  that  the  sum  of  £9,260 
should  be  granted  to  that  Institution  for 
the  current  year.  Sir  John  Newport 
moved  that  it  should  be  £13,000,  which 
waa  the  annual  grant  fixed  \(j  tho  late 
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administratioii,  as  will  be  remembered, 
in  their  alarm  lest  the  Irish  College  of 
Paris  should  again  attract  Irish  papik. 
A  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Perceval, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  opposed  the  larger 
grant  vpon  strictly  evangelical  principles; 
«o  did  William  Wilberforce  (a  eentleman 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  excited 
by  the  degradation  of  oppresSed  people, 
provided  tnev  were  of  a  black  colour). 
General  Mathew,  a  good  and  generous 
Irishman,  earnestly  supported  uie  pro- 
posal to  ffrant  the  larger  sum. 

He  had  been,  withm  the  last  ten  days, 
at  Maynooth,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  unless  the  whole  of  the 
last  ^eur^s  grant  should  be  voted,  the 
buildings  upon  which  former  grants  had 
been  expended  would  fall  There  was 
no  lead  on  the  roofs,  and  the  rain  pene- 
trated through  them.  He  alluded  to  the 
offer  made  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to 
induce  Irish  students  to  go  for  education 
to  France  from  Lisbon  and  Ireland,  upon 
a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  all  the 
Irish  Bourses;  and  read  an  extract  from 
the  answer  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
stating  their  gratitude  to  the  Government 
for  the  liberal  support  of  Maynooth, 
and  denouncing  suspension  against  any 
functionaries,  and  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment in  Irdand  affainst  any  students, 
who  should  accept  the  offers  of  the  enemy 
of  their  own  country.  Would  any  one 
say  after  that  that  the  Catholics  were 
not  to  be  confided  in?  If  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted,  why  not  dismiss  them  from 
the  army  and  navy?  Why  allow  them 
to  vote  at  elections? 

But  this  was  not  the  act  of  Ministers. 
He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  allude  to 
the  conduct  of  any  of  the  Boyal  £unily. 
But,  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  even 
Ministers  were  disposed  to  agree  to  the 
grant,  till  they  went  to  St  James's  Palace, 
and  were  closeted  for  several  hours  with 
a  royal  Duke,  after  which  they  resorted 
to  the  present  reduction.  That  royal 
Duke  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin;  he  was  Chancellor  of  a  Pro- 
testant school,  and  might  wish  to  put 
down  the  education  of  the  Catholics :  but 
no  man  who  knew  or  valued  Ireland  as 
he  did  himself,  could  countenance  such  a 
project 

Ministers,  however,  had  a  sure  majority, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  pro- 
posed grant  to  Maynooth.  One  can  only 
wonder  that  the  Catholic  body,  clergy 
and  laity,  persisted  in  such  an  obstinate 
'* loyalty'*^ to  the  British  Gk>vemment, 
and  did  not  turn  to  France,  and  hearken 
to  the  liberal  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Kapdeon. 


Amonest  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant  was  Dr.  Duigenan,  the 
new  Privy-Councillor,  who  was  member 
for  an  Irish  borough.  He  vented  some 
of  the  venom,  of  which  he  had  plenty, 
upon  his  Catholic  countrymen;  said  they 
were  always  traitors  in  theory,  and  wanted 
but  the  oraortunity  to  be  traitors  in 
action.  This  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
debating. 

Mr.  Barham  could  not  contain  his 
execration  of  such  scandalous  and  wicked 
sentiments.  This  drew  frrom  Mr.  Tiemey 
the  question  to  Mr.  Perceval,  Whether  the 
official  order  for  making  Doctor  Duigenan 
a  Privy-Councillor  had  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland?  On  a  negative  answer  frooL 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  apprised  the  House  that  the 
Riffht  Honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
had  been  specially  recommended  by  the 
Lord-Iieut^iant  to  be  a  Privy-Councillor, 
as  from  his  knowledge  of  ecclasiastical 
business  he  could  be  of  great  service  in 
Ireland  in  that  situation.  This  induced 
Mr.  Barham  on  a  subsequent  day  to 
move  the  House,  That  a  humble  address 
be  presented  to  His  Muesl^,  praying 
that  he  would  order  to  oe  laid  before 
the  House  copies  of  the  extracts  of  the 
correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  as  to  the  appointment 
of  Doctor  Patrick  Dui^snan  to  a  seat 
in  the  Privy-Council  <n  Ireland.  The 
question  being  put,  Mr.  W.  Wynne  said 
he  was  anxious  to  hear  a  vindication  of 
so  extraordinazy  an  appointment,  and 
one  which  was  so  much  lamented.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  dismisaal  and  subse- 
quent advancement  of  Mr.  Gifiard,  and 
considered  the  present  only  as  a  fr^esh 
endeavour  to  irritate  the  feelines  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
repeated  that  applications  had  been  made 
to  Government  here  to  grant  to  the 
learned  Doctor,  as  Judge  of  the  Prerosi- 
tive  Court,  the  office  'of  member  of  the 
Privy-CounciL  Till  the  time  of  his 
predecessor  this  had  been  the  uniform 
custom,  and  it  was  now  resorted  to  again 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  He  believed 
that  the  present  session  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  attempted  to  be  argued, 
that  because  a  man  was  friendly  to  the 
Church  he  ought  not  to  be  trusted.  If 
the  honourable  and  learned  Doctor  had 
been  indiscreet  in  his  language,  why  was 
it  not  taken  down  at  that  time,  and 
complaint  made  to  that  House?  He  did 
not  care  of  what  reUgion  a  man  was.  If 
he  could  be  useful  in  any  line,  in  that 
line,  he  was  of  opinion,  he  ought  to  be 
employed.  ^ 
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There  ia  no  doubt  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey  was  quite  sincere  in  these 
declarations.  He  did  not  care  of  what 
religion  a  man  was;  he  was  always  a 
phictical  person;  he  desired,  in  a  privy- 
councillor,  as  in  a  staff-officer  or  a  com- 
missary, precisely  such  qualities  as  were 
serviceable  for  the  business  in  hand ;  and 
as  the  business  in  hand  at  that  moment 
was  to  trample  down  and  humiliate  the 
Catholics,  he  approved  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
for  Privy -Councillor. 

The  Catholic  petition,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
point  of  form,  had  been  sent  back  to 
Ireland  to  be  signed  anew.  In  the  mean- 
time Lord  Fingal  remained  in  London, 
and  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  particulariy  with 
Mr.  Ponsooby.  It  was  now  that  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  veto  first  took  a 
tangible  shape.  Lord  Fiugal  was  an 
amiable,  high-minded,  and  unsuspicious 
man;  but  a  weak  one.  The  success  of 
the  petition,  he  was  assured  by  the 
friends  of  the  Catholic  cause,  would  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  an  admission  of  the 
royal  veto  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish 
prelacy.  This  negotiation,  which  has 
since  produced  effects  of  great  national 
importonce,  though  then  unforeseen,  was 
of  a  private  nature;  and  the  particulars 
of  it  would  not  have  reached  the  public 
had  not  subsequent  events  induced  the 
parties  to  it  to  make  them  public. 
I^ever  was  a  point  of  politico-theological 
controversy  so  fiercely  contested,  and, 
consequently,  so  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented, as  this  question  of  veto.  Lord 
Fmgal  had  certainly  received  no  specific 
instruction  oonceminjg  it  from  the  Catholic 
meeting,  which  voted  him  the  sole  dele- 
gate, guardian,  and  manager  of  their 
petitioQ ;  and  the  subject  of  a  veto  was 
not  in  contemplation  at  that  meeting. 

The  history  of  this  affair  proves,  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  how  aangerous  it 
is  for  an^  national  Church,  in  matters 
affecting  its  discipline,  government,  and 
independence,  to  take  counsel  of  any  one 
outside  of  itself.  In  the  present  case  Lord 
Finf^  only  anxious  for  the  emancipation 
of  ms  countrymen,  and  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  grant  it  upon  fair  terms,  without 
the  strongest  coercion,  acted  by  the 
advice  of  Doctor  Milner,  an  English 
Vicar-Apostolic,  and  author  of  a  learned 
controversial  work ;  and  as  Doctor  Milner 
was  a  kind  of  agent  in  England  for  the 
Irish  bishops,  though  not  with  any  such 
purpose  as  this,  the  two  together  took  it 
upon  them  to  authorize  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr  G  rattan  (as  both  those  gentlemen 
2  ] 


affirmed)  to  reinforce  the  prayer  of  the 
Catholic  petition  by  offenng  the  veto 
power  to  the  Crown. 

The  petition  having  returned  from 
Ireland  duly  signed,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan  on  the  25th  of  May.  The 
only  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  is 
that  in  which  he  proposes  the  veto.  He 
said:— 

*'  The  influence  of  the  Pope,  so  far,  was 
pnrely  spiritual,  and  did  not  extend  even 
to  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
his  Cathohc  hierarchy.  They  nominated 
themselves,  and  looked  to  the  Pope  but 
for  his  spiritual  sanction  of  such  nomina- 
tion. But  if  it  should  be  supposed  that 
there  was  the  smallest  danger  in  this 
course,  he  had  a  proposition  to  suggest, 
which  he  had  authonty  to  state,  ^liich 
indeed  he  was-  instructed  to  make — 
namely,  that  His  Majesty  may  interfere 
upon  any  such  occasion  with  his  negative. 
Tnis  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  Catholic  ecclesiastic  being  advanced 
to  the  government  of  that  Church  in 
Ireland,  who  was  not  politicaUy  approved 
of  by  the  Government  of  that  country." 

Air.  Ponsonby,  in  su])porting  the  peti- 
tion, made  the  same  proposal ;  and  said  he 
did  so  upon  the  authori^  of  Doctor  Milner, 
who  was  a  Catholic  bishop  in  England, 
and  who  was  authorized  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  to  make  the  proposition, 
in  case  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion should  be  acceded  to.  The  proposi- 
tion, he  said,  was  this:  That  the  person 
to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  bisnopric 
should  be  submitted  to  the  King's  appro- 
bation ;  and  that,  if  the  approbation  were 
refused,  another  person  snould  be  pro- 
posed, and  so  on,  m  succession,  until  His 
Majesty's  approbation  should  be  obtained, 
so  that  the  appointment  should  finally 
rest  with  the  King. 

Mr.  Pereeval,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, earnestly  and  prayerfully  opposed 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  and  all  other  pos- 
sible concession  to  Papists,  whether  on 
the  condition  of  veto  or  any  other  condi- 
tion. Not  that  he  would  be  averse,  he 
said,  from  giving  contentment  to  his 
Catholic  brethren,  whom  he  loved,  as  a 
Christian,  as  much  as  any  man;  and 
''should  not  conceive  himself  precluded 
from  supporting  their  claims  under  dif- 
ferent ciroumstances,  in  the  event,  for 
instance,  of  a  change  taJdng  place  in  the 
Catholic  religion  itself.^  On  the  division 
upon  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  tiie  Minister 
had  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three— one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hav- 
ing voted  for  goin^  into  committee,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  against  it. 

Lord  Granville  presented  the  same  peti- 
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tion  in  thQ  Lords,  made  the  ume  offiar  of 
the  veto,  and  the  petition  met  the  aame 
fitte  as  in  the  Commons. 

These  debates  at  once  raised  aa  im- 
mense oontrorersy,  both  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  whioh  Usted  many  years ;  and 
produced  innamerable  books  and  pam- 
phlets, discussing;  the  limits  between  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  power,  the  meaning  of 
loyalty,  and  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  the  **  liberties  of  the  Galliican  Church*' 
— which  ought  rather  to  be  termed  the 
"Slavery  of  the  Gallican  Church,"  be- 
cause it  means  the  subordination  of  the 
government  of  that  Church  to  the  dvil 
power.  Th4U  civil  power,  indeed,  is  native 
and  not  foreign ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a 
question  of  subordioatuig  the  goveroment 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  a 
Protestant  King  of  Ensland,  one  must 
only  wonder  that  even  Uie  easemeas  for 
civil  emancipation  cohld  ever  nave  made 
any  Irish  Catholic  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  a  moment.  Into  the  merits  of  the 
question  we  do  not  here  enter;  but  it  is 
matter  of  histonr  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Castlereaeh  were  intriguing  for  sup- 
port to  the  Union,  in  1799,  they  had 
deluded  certain  Irish  bishops  into  accept- 
ing the  principle  of  the  veto,  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  bait  of  immediate  Emanci- 
pation after  the  Union.* 

•  The  Bey.  Mr.  Brenan,  In  his  Ecde$iaakal  Big- 
toty  o/Jrekmd,  narrates  the  circumBtooces  tbas:— 

**  During  the  course  of  that  year,  ten  of  the  Irish 
hishopa,  constitatinf  the  Board  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, nappened  to  be  convened  in  Dublin,  on  the 
arrangement  of  some  ecclesiastical  business,  when 
Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
availed  himself  of  their  presence,  and  submitted 
for  their  adoption  two  Titally  momentous  measureis 
originating  from  the  British  Ministry,  f 

'*  By  the  first  of  thesie  it  was  proposed,  that  His 
Majesty  should  be  invested  with  the  power  of  o 
veto  in  all  future  ecclesiastical  promotions  within 
this  kingdom ;  and  agreeably  to  the  second,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  to  receive  a  pension 
out  of  the  treasury:  at  the  same  time,  assurances 
were  solemnly  pledged  by  Qovemmentthat,  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  in  these  State 
measures,  ^e  fate  of  that  great  national  question, 
CathoUc  Emancipation,  entirely  depended.  Thus 
beset  by  the  proffers  of  the  Minister  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  alarming  posture  of  the  country 
on  the  other,  the  bishops  abneady  alluded  to  agreed, 
*  That  in  the  appointment  of  Boman  Catholic  pre- 
lates to  vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  indi  in- 
terference of  Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be 
f-atisfled  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed  is 
just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  ta'  This  statement 
was  accompanied  with  an  admission,  '  That  a  pro- 
vision, through  Government,  for  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  this  kingdom,  competent  and  secured, 
ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted.' " 

This  transaction  remained  a  secret  for  many 
years.    Mr.  Plowden  speaks  of  "  the  long  and  myb- 

t  The  prelates  composing  the  board  ware  as  fol- 
lows r—Bichard  O'Bellly,  UC.A.B,  Armagh;  J.  T. 
Troy,  B.O.A.B.,  Dublin;  Edward  DillonrR.C.A.B., 
Tuam:  Thomas  Bray,  B.C.A.R,  Cashel;  P.  J. 
Plunkett,  B.C.B.,  Meatii:  P.  Moylan,RC.B..Cork; 
Daniel  Delaney,  B.C.R,  Kildare :  Edmund  French, 
B.C.B„  Elphin;  James  Gaulfleld,  B.C.B.,  Ferns; 
John  CraiBe,  B.C.B.,  Arda«h. 


The  alann  and  indignation  excited  in 
Ireland,  both  amongpt  deii^  and  laity, 
by  the  veto  project,  were  amte  yehement. 
Ilie  conscientious  Catholic  nistorian.  Plow- 
den,  says: — 

**  The  prospectiTe  view  of  a  national  xe- 
li^n,  preserved  with  a  virtuous  hioarcfay, 
without  any  dvU  establishment  or  State 
interference,  through  three  oentuiies  of 
oppression  and  persecution,  produced 
alarm  in  every  reflecting  mind.  The  pro- 
posed innovaaon  of  introducing  Bowuiand 
FroUstant  connection,  influence,  and  power 
into  the  constitution  and  perpetuatum  of 
a  Catholic  hierarchy,  to  the  utter  exda- 
sion  of  which  the  Irish  Catholics  ascribed 
that  almost  miraculous  preservation,  throw 
the  oublic  mind  into  unusual  agitation. 
The  laity  abhorred  the  idea  of  the  minis- 
ters of  their  religion  becoming  open  to 
Court  influence  and  intrigue,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  prostituting  the 
sacred  function  ot  that  apostolic  mission 
and  jurisdiction,  to  which  th^  had 
hitherto  submitted  as  of  divine  institution, 
to  its  revilers,  persecutors,  and  sworn 
enemies.  At  the  same  time,  the  wh(de 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  driven  by 
a  common  electric  impulse  into  more  than 
ordinary  reflection  upon  the  stupendous 
efficacy  of  that  evangelicsl  purity  and  in> 
d<^>endence  by  which  the  spiritual  pastors 
had  so  loDff,  and  under  such  temptationa 
snd  difiicmties,  preserved  their  nocks  in 
the  religion  of  their  Christian  anoestorsi 

**  The  general  voice  of  the  people  cryinz 
out  against  religious  reform,  was  an  awfiu 
warumg  to  the  cleigy,  and  although  the 
insidious  concordat  of  1799  was  still 
clothed  in  darkness,  the  Irish  Catholic 
prelates  met  in  regular  National  Synod  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  September,  1808,  in 
Dublin,  and  came  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

"  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  introduce  any  alteration  in 

terious  suppression  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  body  of  the  reRolntions  of  the  Clerical 
Trustees  of  Maynooth  College  in  1799,  whidi  never 
came  fully  to  light  till  I8I0.  It  is  not  surprising.** 
he  adds,  '*that  respectable  prelates  should  wish  to 
conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  of  their  friends  as  thay  wished  to 
engage  ki  their  cause,  and  whose  esteem  and  oon- 
fldence  they  subsequently  courted.  They  were  the 
base  offspring  of  their  unguarded  connectloii  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  whilst  he  was  meditating  the  Union; 
which  they  have  been  sorely  lamenting  from  the 
hour  they  foimd  themselves  swindled  oat  <A  the 
stipcdated  price  of  their  seduction.** 

It  should  be  stated,  in  justioe  to  Doctor  Kilner. 
that,  after  the  use  of  his  name  in  Parliament,  aa 
authorizing  the  offer  of  a  ««(o,  he  published  a  state- 
ment that  be  had  no  authority  to  sanction  sndi  aa 
offer;  and  that  he  had  been  misquoted.  After  the 
Irish  bishops  passed  their  synodical  reeolntionfi, 
there  was  no  more  ardentoppuoentof  the«.tothso. 
Doctor  Mliner. 
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the  canonical  mode  hitherto  obaerved  in 
tiie  nomination  of  the  Iriah  Romaa  Catho- 
lic biahops,  which  mode  long  experience 
haa  proved  to  be  nnexceptionabley  wiae^ 
and  aalntazT. 

*'Th«t  the  Boman  Catholic  prelates 
pledge  themselvea  to  adhere  to  tie  roles 
oy  which  they  have  been  hitherto  oni- 
foimly  gaided ;  namelv,  to  recommend  to 
His  Uo&ness  only  sach  persons  as  are  of 
unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  con- 
dnct"  These  Synodical  resolutions  were 
ai^ed  by  twenfy-three  prelates.  Three 
omy  (they  were  three  of  those  who  had 
1  the  resolutions  of  1799)  dissented.  * 
"atelT  were  held  many  meetings 
of  Catholics  tnrougbout  Ireland,  who,  by 
iheir  resolutions  and  addresses,  protested 
Tehemently  against  the  whole  project  of 
veto,  and  thanked  the  bishops  for  their 
firm  resolutions.  When  the  real  nature 
of  the  proposal  was  explained  and  fully 
known,  the  Catholica  of  Ireland  indig- 
nantly resolved  rather  to  remain  uneman- 
dpi^ed  than  suffer  their  Church  to  be 
enthralled.  O'Connell  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  the  veto  from  the  first ;  the  more 
active  and  educated  of  the  laity  repulsed 
the  plan  witii  scorn;  the  press  teemed 
with  (Munphleta,  of  which  none  made  so 
much  impression  as  the  republication  of 
Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland,  in 
which  he  treats  of  a  similar  project,  of 
giving  the  Crown  a  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  Catholic  bishops,  t 
The  project  of  enslaving  the  Irish  Cath- 

•Flowden.    Pod-lMom  Hittorp,  i^.  9M,  et  $eq. 

t  Kdmniwl  Barke,  who  wm  as  wann  a  friend  to 
Ua  CathoHc  eoontrymen  as  Grattan,  and  a  much 
wteer  fiiand,  mtb,  in  his  Letter  to  a  /Vcr  .•^''NeTer 
wars  the  members  of  one  relj^ons  sect  fit  to  ap- 
point pastors  to  another.  Those  who  have  no 
Mard  for  their  welfare,  reputatioc,  or  internal 
qaet.  will  not  appoint  such  as  are  proper.  The 
Bera^Ue  of  Constantinople  is  as  eqaitable  as  we 
are,  whether  GathoUos  or  Protestant ;  and  where 
their  own  sect  is  ooncemed,  full  as  religions;  but 
tiie  sport  which  they  make  of  the  miserable  digni- 
tiee  of  the  Qreek  Church,  the  factions  of  the 
Harem,  to  which  they  make  them  snbaerviont,  the 
continual  sale  to  which  ttiey  expose  and  re-expoae 
llie  same  di^ty,  and  by  which  they  squeeze  all 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  is  nearly  equal  to 
all  the  other  oppressions  together  exercised  by 
Musselmen  over  the  unhappy  members  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  Buppuse 
that  the  present  Castle  would  nominate  biuhops 
for  the  Boman  Church  of  Ireland  with  a  religioaa 
regard  for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot  per- 
ham  dare  not,  do  it"  And  in  another  Letter 
to  Doctor  HuBsey,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford,  he  said:— ** If  you  (the  CathoUe  bishopii) 
bai«  not  wisdom  enoiigh  to  make  common  cause, 
they  will  cut  you  oflT  one  by  one.  I  am  sure  that 
the  constant  meddling  of  your  bishops  and  clergy 
with  tht  OatOe,  cmd  the  Cattle  icith  the/a,  will  infallibly 
set  them  ill  with  their  own  body.  All  the  weight 
which  the  clergy  have  hitherto  had  to  keep  the 
people  quiet  wiUbe  wholly  lost  if  this  once  should 
lukrpen.  At  beat  yon  will  have  a  marked  schism, 
and  more  than  one  kind,  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
if  this  is  not  intended,  and  dillgenUy  and  systemat> 
loaUy  panned.'* 


die  Church  to  the  English  Protestant  State 
was  for  that  time  defeated,  but  it  was 
brought  forward  again  and  again  during 
the  s&ugglelbr  Emancipation,  and  for  many 
years  neatly  agitated  the  Catholic  public 

In  &e  course  of  this  session  Lord  6ren- 
ville  made  his  motion  to  make  Catholic  mer- 
chants admissible  as  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Lord  West- 
moreland onposed  the  motion  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  no  further  concessunu 
whatever  should,  under  the  present  cir- 
cnmstances^  be  granted  to  the  Catholics. 
But  to  this  not  very  intelligent  argument 
his  lordship  added  a  sensible  obsenration. 
He  said  "he  was  surprised  to  see  such  mo- 
tions so  often  brought  forward  by  those 
who,  when  they  were  themselves  in  power, 
employed  every  exertion  to  deprecate  and^ 
nrevent  such  discussions. "  This  was  true.^ 
Ireland  and  her  grievances,  the  Catholics 
and  their  wrongs,  had  become,  in  the 
Im{>enal  Parliament,  a  stock-in-trade  for 
Whigs  out  ofjplace^  and  have  so  remained 
ever  since.  When  these  politicians  are  in 
power  they  still  *' deprecate  such  discus- 
sions." Lord  Redesdale,  late  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  to 
the  Protestant  interest  which  would  arise 
from  allowing  Catholics  to  be  Bank  Direc- 
tors. He  said  he  had  only  to  repeat  his 
former  objections  to  such  claims.  *'  The 
more  you  were  ready  to  grant  them,  the 
more  power  and  pretensions  you  gave 
to  the  Catholics  to  come  forward  with 
fresh  claims,  and  perhaps  to  insist  upon 
them."  His  lordsnip  then  launched  out 
into  a  general  invective  against  the  Cath- 
olics, and  particularly  the  priests. 

This  debate  about  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
is  not,  by  any  means,  worth  recording 
(for  the  motion  was  rejected,  as  its  mover 
knew  it  would  be),  save  to  illustrate  the 
party  tactics  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  cool 
and  stumd  insolence  of  the  "Ascendancy." 

The  Dublin  Police  Bill  was  carried, 
creating  eighteen  new  places  for  police 
magistrates;  and  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  8th  of  July,  1808. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
180a-1809. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Anti-Catholic  Policy- 
The  Orangemen  Flourish— Their  Outrages  and 
Murders— Castlereagh  and  Perceval  Charged 
vrith  Selling  Seats  —  Corruption— Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley— Tithes  — CathoUc  Committee  Be- 
organized— John  Keosh  on  Petitioning  Parlia- 
ment—O'Connell  ana  the  Convention  Act — 
Orangemen  also  Ba-organixed— Orange  Conven- 
tion-More Murders  by  Orangemen— Crooked 
Policy  of  the  Castle— Defection  of  the  Bandon 
Orangemen — Success  of  the  Castle  PoUoy  in  pre- 
venting Union  with  Iriahmen. 
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Tri  adminiBtntioii  of  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond  showed  a  venomoiis  detenninatioxi 
to  keep  down  the  Catholic  people,  and  to 
rnle  the  island  most  strictly  through  the 
Orange  Ascendancy,  and  for  its  profit 

The  legislative  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
petition  had  been  aggravated  by  the 
restoration  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jacob,  a  no- 
torious OrangemaD,  to  the  magistracy,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Giffard  to  a  more 
valuable  situation  than  that  from  which 
he  had  been  displaced,  the  admission  of 
Doctor  Duigenao  to  the  Privy-Council, 
and  the  curUiled  grant  to  Maynooth  Col- 
lege. A  fostering  countenance  was  given 
to  the  Orangemen  that  tended  more  to 
foment  and  encourage,  than  to  put  down 
or  punish,  their  atrocities. 

it  is  certainly  not  an  agreeable  part  of 
our  duty  to  narrate  and  to  dwell  upon 
these  Orange  outrages,  because  this  helps, 
more  or  less,  to  keep  alive  the  religious 
animosities  l)etween  the  two  religious 
sects,  which  was  the  very  object  of  the 
English  Government  in  encouraging  those 
outrages.  Much  more  pleasing  would  it 
be  to  draw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  them, 
and  to  think  of  them  no  more.  But  for 
two  reasons  this  cannot  be:  first,  the 
modem  history  of  Ireland  would  be  almost 
a  blank  page  without  the  villanies  of 
Orange  persecution,  the  complicity  of  Gov- 
ernment in  those  villanies,  and  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  general  well-being  of  the 
island ;  next,  because  however  well  inclined 
to  forget  those  horrors,  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  do  so  for  a  moment  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  as  late  as  1S48  that 
Lord  Clarendon  secretly  supplied  the  Or- 
ange Lodges  with  arms ;  as  late  as  '49  that 
a  magistrate  of  Down  County  led  a  band 
of  Orangemen  and  poUcemen  to  the  wreck- 
ing and  slaughter  of  a  Catholic  townland.  * 
Later  still,  the  records  of  assizes  in  the 
northern  circuits  show  us  the  fret^uent 
picture  of  an  Orange  murderer  shielded 
from  justice  by  his  twelve  brethren,  who 
have  been  carefully  packed  into  the  jury- 
box  by  a  sheriff  who  is  an  officer  of  the 
Crown.  All  this  odious  condition  of 
society  being  a  direct  product  of  British 
policy,  and  now  flourishing  and  still  bear- 
ing its  poisonous  fruit,  a  student  of  Irish 
history  is  bound  to  look  at^  and  to  study 
the  wretched  details. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2dd  of  June,  1808, 
A  considerable  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  assembled  round  a  bon- 
fire at  Corinshiga,  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  town  of  Newry.   They  had  a  gar- 

*  It  la  true  that  the  xnaffistnte  was  dismissed 
from  the  Commission.  He  had  somewhat  exceeded 
the  intentions  of  the  Castle  in  getting  up  a  '*  loyal 
demonstration."  Tet  the  arms  of  that  banditti  liad 
been  furnished  oat  of  the  CasUe  vaalta. 


land,  and  were  amusing  themselves,  some 
dancing,  others  sitting  at  the  fire,  perfectly 
unapprehensive  of  danger,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  their  mirth,  eighteen  yeomen^ 
fully  armed  and  accoutred,  approached  the 
place,  wlere  they  were  drawn  up  by  their 
sergeant,  who  gave  them  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  "present  and  fire,'*  which  they 
did,  several  times  leveling  at  the  crowd. 
One  person  was  killed,  many  were  griev- 
ously wounded.  The  ma^^rates  of 
Newiy,  although  far  from  bemg  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  people,  were  scandalized  at 
this  atrocity.  They  offered  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators,  inclosed 
a  copy  of  their  publication  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  prayed  him  to  take  soroo 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Cath- 
olics, who,  they  said,  were  all  unarmed, 
while  the  very  lowest  class  of  Protestants 
were  well  provided  with  fire-arms.  The 
Duke  made  a  civil  but  unmeaning  reply, 
expressing  his  *' regret'*  at  the  ud  cir- 
cumstance. Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  still 
no  measures  were  adopted.  In  the  mean- 
time one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
outrage  was  apprenended,  but  was  allowed 
to  escape  by  the  yeomen  to  whose  custody 
Lord  Gosford  had  intrusted  him;  and  a 
number  of  the  same  corps  to  which  the 
murderers  belonged,  so  far  from  showing 
any  shame  or  regret  at  the  conduct  of 
their  comrades,  one  day  returning  from 
parade,  fired  a  volley  (by  way  of  ifntvado) 
over  the  house  of  M'Keown  (father  of  the 
deceased),  the  report  of  which  threw  his 
wife  into  convulsions. 

Several  inhabitants  of  the  townland  of 
Corinshiga  came  to  the  magistrates  and 
made  depositions  as  to  the  continual 
terror  ana  danser  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  the  atrocious  threats  of  tiie 
Orange  yeomen  who  lived  near  them. 
Mr.  Warins,  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
appears  to  have  exerted  himself  earnestly 
in  this  affair,  sent  to  the  Castle  copies  of 
these  depositions,  and  intreated  the 
Government  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ins  a  reward  for  the  assassins,  and  to 
take  some  measures  of  repressing  open 
outrage. 

Mr.  Secretary  Traill  replied  coldly  that 
the  Government  declined  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Waring  again  wrote, 
still  more  earnestly,  ''that  the  magis- 
trates had  expected  that  Government 
would  have  issued  a  proclamation  offering 
a  reward  for  prosecution,  and  pardon  to 
some  concerned  for  evidence  against  the 
others;  that  if  this  had  not  the  desired 
effect,  still  much  good  might  be  expected 
to  arise  from  the  marked  disapprooation 
of  Government  of  an  outrage  of  so  danger- 
ous and  alarming  a  tendency;  that  it 
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might  tm^etkr  not  unworthy  the  consider- 
ation of  his  Grace  whether  snch  a  measure 
might  not  even  then  (the  3d  of  August, 
ISOiB)  be  adopted  with  propriety ;  and  that 
this  procedure,  so  far  rrom  having  a  ten- 
deucy  to  supersede  the  exertions  of  the 
local  magistracy,  could  not  but  prove  au 
efficient  aid  to  them."  This  last  letter 
was  not  answered,  and  so  the  business 
dropped.*  The  advertisement  or  proclam- 
ation of  the  Newry  magistrates  was  sent 
to  the  Hue  and  Cry,  but  was  not  inserted. 
Not  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  it  or 
the  letter  accompanying  it  Such  was 
the  unblushing  tenderness  of  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  for  the  band  of  eighteen  Orange- 
men, each  and  every  one  of  whom  was 
guilty  of  open  murder.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  brou)B;ht  to  justice,  and  to  this 
day  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  many 
another  Catholic  neighbourhood  in  Ulster, 
when  the  anniversaries  of  the  Ist  and 
12th  of  July  come  round,  either  bar 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  and  put 
out  all  lights,  or  else  prepare  for  defensive 
battle. 

The  foregoing  incident  is  related  in  de- 
tail, because  it  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  many  similar  cases ;  save  indeed  that 
the  local  magistrates,  instead  of  seeking  to 
bring  offenders  to  justice,  as  in  this  case, 
have  generallv  sought  to  screen  them.  If 
an  atrocity  like  this  had  been  at  any  time 
done  by  Catholics,  troops  would  imme- 
diately have  been  sent  down  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  their  houses,  and  a  special 
commission  would  have  been  issued  to 
hang  at  least  eighteexi,  guilty  or  innocent 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  way  of  direct 
encouragement  to  lawless  Orangeism  that 
Lord  Richmond's  administration  showed 
its  settled  design  of  trampling  down  the 
Catholics.  We  have  seen  that  in  Dublin 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants were  insultingly  kept  out  of  the 
Bank  Direction  because  they  were  Cath- 
olics. In  the  counties.  Catholic  ^entlemeu, 
whose  property  and  position  entitled  them 
to  be  called  upon  the  Grand  Juries,  were 
studiously  excluded.  If  any  High  Sheriff 
of  a  county  was  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Ministerial  policy,  or  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  his  Catholic  neighbours,  his 
name  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
next  list.  And  in  all  these  measures,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  unusually  active 
and  rigorous.  Thetime,  indeed,  had  almost 
come  when  his  services  would  be  required 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  :  and  hia  native 
country  could  well  spare  him. 

During  this  year  (1806)  corruption 
Beema  to  have  been  almost  as  rife  in  Ire- 

*  See  abetntet  of  ihe  whole  corresponde&oe  in 
Plowden'i  (Yolnme  IIL)  Prnt-Unim  Bidonh 


land  as  it  had  been  immediately  before  the 
Union;  and  seats  in  Parliament  were 
bought  and  sold.  Early  in  the  session 
of  1809  Mr.  Maddox  brought  forward  a 
specific  charee  of  this  sort  of  corruption, 
criminating  liord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
SpNencer  Perceval,  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  that  at  the  last  ffeDeraf  election 
a  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Mr.  Quiptin 
Dick  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  through  means 
of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wellraley,  and 
that  gentleman  (Mr.  Dick)  was  thereby 
returned  member  for  Cashel ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  was  also  a  party  to  the 
transaction.  Upon  occasion  of  the  late 
investigation  as  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
Quiutin  Dick  waited  upon  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  informed  him  of  the  vote  he 
meant  to  ffive;  and  the  noble  lord,  not  ap- 
proving of  that  mode  of  voting,  su^st^ 
to  him  the  propriety  of  relinquishmg  his 
seat  in  Parliament 

Mr.  Perceval,  indeed,  refused  to  plead 
to  the  charge ;  said  it  was  an  insidious 
plan  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform — which  it  cer- 
tainly was— and  so  bowed  to  the  Speaker, 
and  went  out  Lord  Castlereagh  followed 
his  example ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  the 
charge  must  have  been  true,  otherwise 
there  would  not  have  been,  in  a  House  of 
six  hundred  and  fifteen,  in  th^  teeth  of 
all  Ministerial  influence,  the  large  minority 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  for  a  motion  to 
inquire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  during  his 
Secretaryship,  took  the  largest  share  m  all 
this  traffic  for  seats  and  votes  and  in- 
fluence. He  had  a  mind  of  the  charactor 
usually  termed  "eminently  practical;"  and 
thought  he  had  a  richt,  as  he  declared 
long  after,  speaking  ot  his  administration 
in  C*eland,  **  to  turn  the  moral  weakness 
of  individuals  to  aood  account ; "  that  is, 
to  the  account  of  his  par^. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  1809, 
little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  carry  a  motion  for  in- 
quiry into  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes  in 
this  country.  The  grievances  and  oppres- 
sions connected  witii  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  tiie  irritating  spoliation  of 
the  people,  for  support  of  clergymen  whose 
ministrations  were  of  no  use  to  them,  were 
but  too  well  known  already,  and  needed 
no  committee  of  inquiry  at  all.  On  this 
very  ground  the  motion  was  opposed  by 
Ministers,  who,-  having  no  idea  whatever 
of  giving  any  relief  or  redress,  naturally 
enough  refused  the  empty  formality  of  an 
inauiry.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
"aid  not  think  that  the  House  was  in 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
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tithes  in  Ireland;  bnt  that  the  difficnlty 
was,  how  to  find  out  a  practical  mode  of 
securing  the  property  of  the  Church.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  inquiry, 
either  by  commission  or  committee,  would 
do  auy  good ;  for  they  did  not  want  inj^r- 
mation. 

In  the  short  debate  on  this  motion.  Sir 
John  Newport  observed,  that  he  thought 
Lord  Castlereagh  bound,  by  his  former 
professions  at  the  Union,  to  find  out  some 
modifications  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  poor  opi)ressed  people  of  Ireland.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  that  noble  Lord  an. 
peared  to  forget  all  his  pledges  for  tne 
public  good,  and  merely  to  attend  to 
those  tmit  went  to  provide  for  individuals, 
whom  he  had  taken  care  to  seduce  to  his 
own  standard.  Lord  Castlereagh  arro- 
gantly asserted  that  he  knew  of  no  pledge 
made,  either  by  Mr.  Pitt  or  himself  uiwn 
the  subject  of  tithes,  or  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. Ue  most  distinctly  denied  that  he 
had  ever  made  anypledge  whatever  as  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson  deprecated 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  parent  of  the  Union, 
and  in  order  to  effect  it  he  had  made 
many  promises  ;  but,  whenever  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amelioration  of  the  situation 
of  Ireland  came  to  be  a^tated,  he  either 
put  a  negative  upon  it,  or  moved  the  pre- 
vious question.  And,  in  fact,  by  the 
**  previous  question,"  the  whole  question 
was  put  aside  upon  this  occasion  aluo. 

On  the  24th  of  Ma^  was  held,  in  Dub- 
lin, a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Catholics, 
to  consider  what  step  they  should  take  to 
further  their  claims.  The  requisition  con- 
vening the  meeting  was  sizned  by  Lord 
Netterville,  Sir  Francis  Goold,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  Richard  0'Gk)rman,  Edward 
Hay,  Denis  Scully,  Doctor  Dromgoole, 
and  many  others  whose  names  have  since 
been  fieuiuliar  in  connection  with  the  Cath- 
olic cause.  Mr.  0*Gorman  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  speech,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  petition  Parliament.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  veteran  John  Keogh, 
who  sx)oke  with  mat  bitterness  of  the 
treachery  practised  towards  the  Catholics 
in  the  matter  of  the  Union,  and  deprecated 
petitioning  altogether,  at  least  wnile  the 
existing  Ministry  remained  in  power. 
Mr.  Keogh  observed  that,  with  respect 
to  the  existence  and  oppressiveness  of  tiieir 
grievances,  they  were  unanimous,  and  dif- 
fered only  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to 
remove  them.  He  was  ready,  on  his  yaxt, 
to  sacrifice,  to  bum  with  his  own  hands  the 
resolution  which  he  was  about  topropoae  to 
the  meeting,  if  any  man  could  show  him 
what  was  likely  to  be  more  effectual  to 
promote  the  object  of  all  their  wishes.    A 


petition  at  the  preaeot  momeat  mns^  if 
presented,  be  presented  to  decided  enemieB 
or  lukewarm  friends,  upon  neithw  of 
whom  oould  be  placed  any  reliance  for 
sncoese.  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagneB 
were  admitted  into  offioe  upon  the  ex- 
pnsBs  condition  of  exdudiag  the  Catholic 
claims  from  the  relief  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  their  predecessors  had  very  willingly 
consented  to  give  up  a  bill,  nommally  amy 
in  &vour  of  toe  Catholics,  tather  tlian  re- 
sign their  places.  Mr.  Keogh  adverted  in 
strong  ana  pointed  terms  to  the  double 
imposition  practised  upon  the  Catholics  at 
the  time  of  the  Uniim.  He  insisted  that 
the  proposals  for  their  support  from  the 
Unionists  and  the  Anti-UnionistB  were 
equally  hollow  and  equally  insidious.  Had 
it  Deen  otherwise,  hsid  the  Catholics  been 
liberally  treated  by  their  Parliament,  they 
would  have  raised  a  cry  in  its  defence  that 
would  have  been  heard,  and  would  have 
shaken  the  plan  of  Union  to  atoms.  No 
man  had  a  nght  to  suppose  that  he  wished 
to  relinquish  the  Catnolic  claims.  With 
his  dying  breath,  with  his  last  words,  as  a 
testamentary  bequest  to  his  countrymen, 
he  would  recommend  to  them  never  to  re- 
linquish, never  even  to  relax,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  undoubted  rights.  No  man 
could  expect  success  to  the  petition. 
Without  that  expectation,  he  saw  nothing 
likelv  to  accrue  from  the  measure  but 
mischievous  and  iiyurious  conaeqnencea. 
He  resisted  the  measure,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding,  but  of  forwarding  the 
Catholic  claims. 

Mr.  Keogh,  therefore,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  these  views,  which 
was  passed ;  but  the  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  new  Catholic  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Catholic  peers, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  Catholic  dele- 
gates of  1793,  together  with  certain  oentle- 
men  who  had  been  lately  appointed  by  the 
Catholics  of  Dublin  to  prepare  ah  address. 
It  was  resolved  that  these  persons  "do 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  Catholio 
body." 

This  new  committee  was  to  be  perma- 
nent; and  was  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  preparing  a  petition,  not  to  the  then 
sitting,  but  to  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment The  committee,  undoubtedly,  was 
capable  of  beins  regarded  as  a  virtual  re- 
presentation of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and, 
therefore,  as  coming  under  the  penalties 
of  the  *'  Convention  Act ;"  for  wnich  rea- 
son Mr.  O'Connell,  who  knew  that  tiie 
Government  was  watching  their  proceed- 
ings with  a  jealous  eye,  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  this  leeal  peril  by  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  whi<m  was  carried  unani- 
1  mously  : — '*  That  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tiemen  aforesaid  are  not  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  body,  or  any  portion  thereof; 
nor  shall  they  assome  or  pretend  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  or 
any  portion  thereof'* 

We  thus  find  Mr.  O^Connell,  from  the 
first  of  his  long  series  of  agitations,  always 
anxiously  stewing  dear  m  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  law ;  and  find,  also,  that  the 
most  dangerous  of  those  rocks  and  shoals 
was  always  the  same  "  Convention  Act" 
It  embarrassed  the  Catholic  Committee  in 
1809  ;  it  stopped  the  ''Conndl  of  Three 
Hnndred"  in  1845;  and,  in  &ct,  it  had 
been  passed  for  the  veiy  pui^HMe  of  pre- 
venting all  organized  deuberation,  and  all 
effectual  action  by  Catholics  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  rights.  There  is  no 
donbt  that  the  Government  might  at  any 
time  have  nrosecnted  to  conviction  the 
members  oi  this  Catholic  committee  as 
delegates  (notwithstanding  their  dis- 
claimer) by  means  of  a  well-packed  Castle 
jury ;  bat,  in  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholics  seemed  to  acquire  some  con- 
aistency  and  strength  from  the  permanent 
organiBition  of  the  committee  and  the 
respectability  of  its  members.  Of  course 
this  circumstance  alarmed  and  infuriated 
the  Orangemen,  who  are  generall v  believed 
to  have  at  the  same  time  remodelled  and 
improved  their  societies.  It  is  not  ^asv 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  regarding  all 
the  secret  tests,  and  oaths,  and  "  degrees  " 
of  this  mischievous  body — ^the  predse 
forms  have  been  from  time  to  time  altered; 
and  their  ^ Grand  Masters"  and  their 
organs  of  the  press  have  boldly  denied 
what  is  alleged  against  the  society,  al- 
though snch^all^gation  had  been  true  very 
ahorUy  before,  and  was  substantially  true 
when  denied,  even  if  some  triflincj  form 
may  have  been  altered,  to  justify  the 
denial. 

Mr.  Flowden,  writing  in  1810,  savs  very 
distinctly  that  "  a  renovation  of  the  sys- 
tem (of  Orangeism)  actually  prevailed  in 
the  year  1809,"  and  that  new  oaths  were 
introduced.     He  says,  further : — 

"It  was  reported,  believed,  and  not 
contradicted,  that  about  the  time  at 
which  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland 
were  assembled  in  National  Synod  to  op- 
nose  the  veto,  the  Orange  associations  met 
by  deputation  in  Dawson  Street,  Dublin, 
in  order,  as  m|iy  be  naturally  presumed, 
to  counteract  the  presumed  resolutions  of 
that  Episcopal  Synod,  and  to  make  head 
cenerally  against  the  alarming  growth  of 
Popery.  A  depntv  from  the  seventy-two 
English  (almost  sJl  Lancastrian)  Lodges 
came  over  in  unusual  pomp  of  accredited 
diplomacy  to  the  Irish  societies.  Through 
the  gloom  of  Orange  da^ness  it  would  Be 


presumption  tfeo  ascertain  the  points  of 
debate  within  their  strictly  guarded 
sanctuary  in  Dawson  Street."  l£e  same 
writer  observes : — 

^  So  much  undeniable  truth  has  lately 
been  brought  before  the  public  concerning 
the  Oranse  institution — so  glaringly  has 
the  iUegiOity  and  mischief  of  the  system 
been  exposed — such  weighty  and  &tal 
objections  urged  against  it— that  it  haa 
become  fashionable  with  many  Orangemen 
of  education  and  fortune  to  affect  to  dis- 
claim everything  objectionable  in  the 
Bvstem,  and  to  throw  it  exclusively  upon 
the  incorrigible  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  rabble,  who  are  alike  in  every  country,  ^ 
and  of  every  persuasion.  This  was  base 
artifice  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  which  the  Orange 
societies  have  uniformly  and  unceasingT^ 
received  frt>m  Government.  If  the  obh- 
gations  and  oaths  of  Orangemen  were  of  a 
virtuous  and  beneficial  tendency,  why  not 

Srodaim  them  aloud?  If  illegal  and 
aoserotts,  why  criminally  concefd  them  ? 
Whust  the  Onmge  aristocracy  thus  affects 
to  disclaim  their  own  institute  in  detail, 
their  activity  in  keeping  the  evil  on  foot 
is  supereminently  crimixuiL  Nor  can  they 
redeem  their  guilt  without  revealing  in 
detail  the  whole  mischief  of  the  system, 
by  enabling  others,  or  co-opierating  effec- 
tually themselves  (as  fiir  as  they  possess 
power),  to  expose  and  effectually  extin- 
guish it." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  new  and  alarm- 
ing development  of  the  Orange  system 
which  took  place  at  this  date,  we  may 
further  cite  the  language  of  O'Connell  at 
an  aggregate  meeting  in  May,  1811.  He 
said  : — 

"From  most  respectable  authority  I 
have  it  that  Orange  lodges  are  increasing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
suppress  them.  If  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, I  would  wish  that  what  I  now 
say  may  be  replied  to  by  any  one  able  to 
show  uiat  I  am  wrong.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  certificate  of  an  Orange  purple 
man  (which  he  produced),  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  degree  as  lately  as  the  24th 
of  April,  1811,  in  a  lodge  in  Dublin.  I 
have  adduced  this  fax^  to  show  you  that 
this  dreadful  and  abominable  conspiracy 
is  still  in  existence ;  and  I  am  wdl  in- 
formed, and  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that 
the  King's  Ministry  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance.  I  have  been  also 
assured  that  the  associations  in  the  North 
are  re-orsaniaed,  and  that  a  committee  of 
these  delegates  in  Belfast  have  printed 
and  distributed  five  hundred  copies  of 
their  new  constitution.  This  I  have  heard 
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from  excellent  anthority ;  and  I  ehonld 
not  be  ■urpriaed  if  the  Attorney-General 
knoVs  it.  Yet  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  disturb  theee  conapirators ;  no  attempt 
to  visit  them  with  magisterial  authority ; 
no  attempt  to  root  this  infamoos  ban- 
ditti." 

In  truth,  the  "banditti"  were  so  usefol 
and  indispensable  an  agency  of  British 
domination  in  Ireland,  that  they  were 
perfectly  safe  from  the  law  and  the  At- 
tomey-Oeneral ;  and  that  fiinctionaiy  was 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  O'Connell  for 
his  information.  It  waa  against  Catholics 
only  that  penal  statutes  were  made. 
Thus,  although  the  Convention  Act  makes 
no  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, the  Oranffe  lodges  were  never  at 
all  embarrassed  about  sendine  delegates 
to  a  meeting  in  Dublin.  Ana,  although 
the  Acts  a|u;ainst  administering  secret 
oaths  especially  apply  to  the  oaths  of 
Orangemen,  no  Orangeman  was  ever  pro- 
secuted by  the  Crown  under  those  laws. 
The  oath  which  Government  punished 
was  not  an  oath  to  extirpate  one's  neigh- 
bours^ but  an  oath  to  promote  the  umon 
of  Irishmen. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  ex- 
amples of  Orange  outrages  at  this  time  in 
many  parts  of  the  country ;  but  these 
incidents  have  a  wearisome  samenesa  On 
the  12th  of  August,  1808,  fifty  unarmed 
men  of  the  King's  County  Militia,  who 
had  volunteered  into  the  line,  marched 
from  Strabane  into  Omagh,  in  Tyrone 
County,  where  fifty  of  weir  comrades 
occupied  the  barracks.  As  they  came  into 
the  town,  it  hapnened  that  three  hundred 
Orange  yeomen  bad  assembled,  and,  were 
celebrating  the  batUe  of  Aughrim.  A  yeo- 
man be^an  operations  by  knocking  off  and 
trampling  upon  the  cap  of  one  of  the 
militiamen  because  it  was  bound  with 
green,  which,  though  regimental,  was  not 
considered  *' loyal  enough  for  that  oc- 
casion. The  militiaman  resented  the  out- 
Tzge  bv  a  blow.  A  general  assault  was 
made  by  the  whole  body  of  yeomanry 
ui)on  the  fiftv  unarmed  men ;  they  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  the  barrack,  where 
they  were  attacked  again ;  but  as  they 
were  now  supplied  with  arms,  they  de- 
fended themselves  to  some  puri)08e,  and 
killed  four  of  their  assailants.  Thomas 
Ho^an,  a  corporal  of  the  King's  County 
Militia,  was  tried  for  the  mur£ir  of  those 
four  men,  and  was  actually  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

Again,  at  Mountrath,  the  annual  return 
of  the  Orange  festival,  in  July,  1808,  had 
been  disgrac^  by  the  most  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buane,  the  Catholic 
priest  of  that  parish ;  and  it  was  followed 


up  in  the  succeeding  year  by  the  no  lees 
barbarous  murder  of  a  Catholic  of  the 
name  of  Kavanagh,  into  whose  house  the 
armed  yeomen  rushed,  and  barbarously 
fractured  his  skull  in  the  nresence  of  his 
wife  and  four  infimt  children.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  same  July,  at  Bailie- 
borough,  in  the  Countjr  Cavan,  the  Oranee 
armed  yeomen  went  in  a  bodv  to  the 
house  of  the  parish  priest,  at  wnom  they 
fired  several  shots,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
They  then  wrecked  the  chapel,  and 
wounded  and  insulted  every  Catholic 
they  met. 

lione  of  the  persons  guilty  of  these 
outrages,  either  at  Mountrath  or  Bailie- 
borough,  was  ever  punished,  or  even 
questioned. 

But  while  the  Government  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  thus  encouraged  Orange 
outrage,  and  screened  the  perpetrators, 
his  Grace  sometimes  affected  to  deprecate 
violent  demonstrations  of  the  society,  at 
least  in  his  own  presence.  For  example^ 
he  made  a  tour  through  Munster  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  1809 ;  and  as  the 
object  of  his  excursion  was  chiefly  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics  of  ^t  province 
(many  of  whom  were  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential), and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
joining  in  the  agitation  for  their  own 
rights,  he  issued  orders  that  no  distinc- 
tively Orange  displays  should  take  place 
on  his  line  of  route.  The  town  of  Bandon 
was  in  those  days  a  great  stronghold  of 
Oran^eism  in  the  South,  and  possessed  » 
"leffion"  of  six  hundied  yeomanry,  all 
brethren  of  the  Order.  On  the  Ist  of 
July,  the  yeomanry  being  assembled  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  oeleorate  the  batUe 
of  the  Bojme,  and  to  flaunt  before  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  the  em- 
blems of  their  defeat,  thev  were  aston- 
ished at  being  addressed  by  their  Com- 
mander and  Grand-Master,  Lord  Bandon, 
in  a  very  unusual  strain.  He  said: 
"  Those  Oran^  emblems  were  calculated 
to  keep  up  animosities,  and  his  Grace  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  did  not  wish  anytiiing 
of  the  sort  on  the  present  oceation,**  The 
men  suddenly  dispersed  in  high  indigna- 
tion. The  next  parade  day  was  the  6th» 
and  they  again  assembled;  but  to  show 
how  they  valued  the  homily  of  Lord 
Bandon,  every  man  of  them  appeared 
decorated  with  Orange  lilies. 

The  Earl  of  Bandon  and  Colonel  Oriel, 
the  inspectinj^  o£5cer  of  tiie  district,  ob- 
served that  if  they  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered really  obecuent  and  loyal,  they 
would  attend  to  the  orders  of  th^ 
officers,  as  Government  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  prevent  the  further  wear- 
ing of  any  emblem  of  this  kind.    They 
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{hen  ordered  them  either  to  take  these 
nunicB  of  distinction  down,  or  else  to 
g^round  their  arms.  The  corps  for  some 
time  remained  nndecisive,  when  at  lencth, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty-five,  taey 
indignantly  tluew  down  their  arms  and 
aocoatrements,  sooner  than  obey  the  com- 
mand of  Government  delivered  throngh 
their  officer.  The  whole  yeomanry  of 
Bandon  amounted  to  about  six  hunored 
men.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1809,  the 
members  composing  the  Boyne,  Uniou, 
and  True  Blue  corps  of  yeomanry,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  loyal  Bandon 
Le^on,  openly  declared  the  cause  for 
which  they  laid  down  their  arms.* 

This  "  defection  of  the  Bandon  Orange 
men,"  as  it  was  called,  made  the  Govern- 
ment very  cautious  for  long  afterwards 
howit  showed  theleast  displeasure  against 
these  "loyal"  displays,  or  the  outrages 
which  nearly  always  attended  them. 
Indeed,  Grand-Masters  and  Ascendancy 
journals  often  coolly  reminded  the  suc- 
cessive Chief-Governors  of  Ireland  that 
English  dominion  could  not  be  maintained 
one  day  in  Ireland  without  the  lodges, 
which  was  true;  so  that  Lords-lieutenant 
and  Ministers,  while  feeling  themselves 
bound  in  common  decency  to  affect,  at 
least,  to  deprecate  violence,  and  hvpocriti- 
cally  to  advise  concord  and  good  feeling, 
htfve  been  exceedingly  tender  of  wound- 
ing the  sensibilities  of  those  people,  who 
were,  and  are,  their  only  support  in  the 
country. 

So  well  had  the  Castle  succeeded 
duriu^  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  undoing  all  that  the 
Volunteers  and  United  Iridimen  had 
done,  and  in  makine  impossible  that 
union  of  Irishmen,  which  was  the  only 
thing  the  Castle  feared  in  the  world 
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1810-1812. 

Dnke  of  Blehmond'i  "OoncilUtIoa*'^)Tftoge  Op- 
pression—Treatment of  Gfttliolic  Soldiers— The 
TcTo  a^ln— Debate  on  Vdo  in  ParUament— Ca- 
tiiolie  Petition  presented  bj  Qrattan— Rejected 
— O'Connell's  Leadership— New  Organization  of 
Catholics— Repeal  of  the  Union  first  Agitated- 
Insanity  of  the  King^Treachery  of  the  Begent 
— Prosecation  of  the  Catholic  Committee— Cofa- 
vention  Act— Snppression  of  the  Committee— 
New  Measares  of  O'Connell— Mr.  Corran  at 
Newry  Electton— Effects  of  the  Union. 

Thb  Puke  of  Richmond  was  one  of  our 
"conciliatory*'  Viceroys.  In  his  tour 
through  the  South  he  rendered  himself 

*  For  a  fnller  acooont  of  these  tmnsactlona  at 
Bsndon,  see  Plowdeo,yoL  UL  of  Pu^Vtdm  Mutorg, 


more  than  usually  affable  and  urbane ; 
and,  having  a  franlt  and  gracious  manner, 
he  was  not  without  some  success  in  sooUi- 
ing  the  Catholics,  whom  long  oppression 
had  rendered  too  credulouslv  impressible 
by  a  few  words  of  hollow  and  hypocritical 
kindness.  At  a  moment  when  it  waa 
notorious  that  he  was  acting  as  the  zealous 
agent  of  a  No-Popery  Administration,- 
that  he  was  excludinc;  Catholic  gentle- 
men from  the  Grand  Juries,  Catholio 
merchants  from  the  Bank,  that  Catholio 
soldiers  were  regularly  punished  by  their 
officers  for  goins  to  mass,  and  that  his 
6race*s  Orange  banditti  were  killing  and 
maiming  their  Catholic  neighbours  with 
a  perfect  certainty  of  impunity,  we  find 
that  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford  to  the  Ix)rd- 
lieutenant,  his  Grace's  affability  and 
attention  to  all  were  conspicuous.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  Doctor 
Power,  the  Catfiolic  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
whom  in  a  mdous  and  cordial  stvle  he 
thanked  for  nis  and  his  flock's  conduct  in 
putting  down  the  disturbances  in  their 
county.  He  openly  and  distinctly  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  it  in  spedal 
instructions  from  His  Majesty  to  make 
no  distinction  between  IVotestant  and 
Catholic,  which  injunction  he  emphatically 
declared  he  had  punctiliously  complied 
with  ever  since  he  had  undertaken  the 

government  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
iws  would  allow  o£  ^  Those  laws,  he 
lamented,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
deviate  from.  Such  was  the  travelling 
style  of  the  Vice-regal  Court.  At  the 
dinner  given  to  his  Grace  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Cork  at  the  Mansion 
House,  amongst  the  regular  Corporation 
toasts  was  announced,  in  its  order,  the 
Protestant  Ascetulaney  of  Ireland,  on 
which  his  Grace  arose  and  declared  he 
wished  to  see  no  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
but  that  of  loyalty,  and  stronely  recom- 
mended the  same  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  all  ffood  subjects. 

At  another  dinner  in  Cork,  i^iven  by 
the  merchants,  traders,  and  bankers,  his 
Excellency  had  even  the  sanctimonious 
audacity  to  express  his  wonder  that  re- 
ligion, being  only  occupied  with  a  jD;reat 
object  of  eternal  concern,  men  should  be 
excited  to  rancorous  enmitv  because  they 
sought  the  same  great  end  by  paths  some- 
what different.  This  kind  of  language, 
which  has  been  the  common  stylo  of 
Irish  Viceroys  ever  since,  was  first 
brought  into  vogue  by  the  No-Popery 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  it  so  f&r  imposed  nyoik 
many  simple-minded  Catholics  that  they 
were  afterwards  but  slow  and  reluctant 
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in  even  ooming  forward  to  petition  for 
their  withhdd  rights  Mid  franchiaea. 

In  the  meantime,  the  daily  and  oon- 
timial  ojOTfeaaioni  and  humiliationa  which 
were  inmeted  upon  the  CathoHca,  not  only 
by  Oranfle  magiatraieB  and  yeomen,  but 
Ij  the  Government  itaelf;  were  too  no- 
toriooa  and  too  sallingto  be  toothed  awsy 
by  tile  &ir  woras  of  a  conciliatory  Vice- 
roy. The  treatment  of  Catholic  aoldiera 
in  the  army  (of  which  they  already  con- 
stitnted  nearly  one-half)  ezcitea  the 
atrongeat  and  bittereet  feelinga  of  dia- 
content.  At  Enniakillen,  a  lieatenant 
Wakh  turned  a  aoldier'a  oo«t,  in  order  to 
disgrace  him,  for  rsfnaing  to  attend  the 
Proteatant  iervioe;  others  were  effectually 
prevented  from  attending  the  service  of 
their  own  Church,  by  an  order  not  to  quit 
the  barracks  till  two  o'clock  on  the  San- 
day,  when  the  Catholic  service  was  over, 
as  at  Newry.  The  case  which  acouired 
the  most  publicity,  and  oroducea  the 
strongest  effect  upon  Ireland,  was  that  of 
Patrick  Spence,  a  private  in  the  County 
Dublin  Militia,  wno  had  been  required 
(though  known  to  be  a  Catholic)  to  attend 
the  Divine  aervioe  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  upon  refusal,  was  thrown 
into  the  Black  Hole.  During  his  im- 
prisonment he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ma^or 
white,  his  commanding  officer,  urgiog 
th^  in  obeying  the  paramount  dictates  of 
conscience  be  bad  in  no  manner  broken 
in  upon  military  discipline.  He  was 
shortly  after  brought  to  a  court-martial, 
n|x>n  a  charge  tlut  his  letter  waa  dis- 
respectful, and  had  a  mutinous  tendency. 
He  was  conricted,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lashe& 
Upon  being  brought  out  to  undergo 
tiiat  punishment,  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  to  commute  it  for  an  engagement  to 
eollBt  in  a  corps  constantly  serving  abroad; 
this  he  accepted,  and  was  transmitted  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  The  case  having  been 
represented  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  by 
Doctor  Troy,  the  titular  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  W.  Pole  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  stated  that  the  sentence  had  been 
passed  upon  Spence  for  writing  the  dis- 
respectful letter;  not  denying,  therefore 
admitting  thatthe  committal  to  the  "  Black 
Hole"  was  for  the  refusal  to  attend  the 
Protestant  Church ;  but  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  Ommander-in- 
Chief  had  considered  the  punishment  ex- 
cessive, and  Jiad  ordered  the  man  to  be 
liberated,  and  to  join  his  regiment.  When 
Spence  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  was  confined 
several  days,  and  then  diBchazged  alto- 
mthet  from  the  army.  The  copy  of 
Spenoe's  letter,  iHuoh  he  Touched  to  be 


authentic,  contained  notiiing  in  it  either 
disrespectful  or  mutinous.  The  original 
letter  was  often  called  for,  and  always  re- 
fused by  those  who  had  it  in  their  posses 
sion,and  mi^ht>oonsequeatiy,ly  itaprodnc- 
tion  determine  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lashes. 

Blany  other  examples  of  thia  kind  of 
{)etty  tyranny  occurred  about  the  aama 
time;  uid  aa  no  officer  was  ever  punished 
or  reprimanded  for  any  of  them,  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  reel  feelingB  of 
the  Government,  and  how  much  sincerity 
there  was  in  the  after-dinner  liberslity  oif 
the  Duke  of. Richmond.  In  short,  it  was 
the  settled  design  of  the  British  Qovem- 
meot,  not  onl;jr  to  break  the  promises 
made  for  carrying  the  Union  (as  it  had 
formerly  broken  tne  treaty  of  Limerick), 
but  also  to  make  the  Catholics  foel  in  their 
daily  life  the  whole  bitterness  of  their  da- 
gradation. 

They  had,  of  course,  no  reprssentetive 
in  the  British  Parliament;  and  it  aDpeared, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  that  such 
Protestsnt  friends  and  advooatea  aa  they 
possessed  in  that  assembly^Mr.  Grattaa 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  for  example — desired 
to  effect  their  emancipation  only  on  the 
terms  of  enslaving  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  State  by  means  of  the  veto.  The 
subject  of  veto  was  now  revived,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  countrjf.  The 
English  Catholics,  in  their  petitions  for 
relief^  offered  to  accept  emancipation  on 
such  terms ;  that  is,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
to  a  Protestant  State  a  discretion  as  to  the 
appointment  of  their  bisho]^  In  Ire- 
land, that  idea  was  now  umversally  re- 
pulsed by  the  cleirgv  and  laitv ;  although^ 
as  before  stated,  it  nad  once  been  fovonr- 
ably  received  by  a  fow  of  the  hisher  clergy. 

Late  in  January,  1810,  was  held  a  Ime 
meeting  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin.  The 
Secretiuy,  Mr.  Hay,  stated,  that  the  most 
Rev.  Doctor  Troy  had  received  from  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  (Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley)  a  letter,  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  printed  copy  ot  a  sketch 
of  proposed  regulations,  concurrent  with 
the  establishment  of  a  State  provisioii, 
for  the  Homan  Catholic  cleigy  of  Ireland.* 

•  The  Gatholio  hMorisn,  Plowden,  mtb:  **Thi8 
deep-laid  plan,  mi|U|estfld  by  Sir  John  Coz  Bippee- 
lev.  fathered  by  Sr.  Pitt,  adopted  by  Lotd  Oien- 
Tille,  palmed  by  Lord  Caatleraagb  upoa  the  doped 
or  inttmldated  Tmetees  of  Maynoot^  College,  in 


contemplation  of  the  Union,  was  now  brought 
forward  with  the  privity  and  appr6batioii  of 
seTeral  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Board  of 


Brltldi  Gatholloa.  The  condoding  sentence  speaks 
in  fall  its  primary  intent  **A11  oonflnn  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  soTereign  power  in  'ereiT  State,  of 
wnateTer  religiooe  commonioo,  has  ooosldered 
itself  armed  with  legitimate  anthoritj  in  all  mat- 
ters oC   eocilesiastinal   scrMigwwit   wttUa  its 
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It  was  the  projeot  of  veto  in  all  its 
nakednesBy  bat  reoommended  both  by  the 
praapeet  of  civil  emazKsipation  and  by  a 
state  proviflion  for  the  clen;y*  To  the 
credit  of  the  whole  Catholic  body  (for  it 
moat  be  admitted  that  the  bribe  waa  high), 
all  propoaala  of  thia  natnre  were  rejec&d, 
and  rejected  with  indignation.  A  petition 
waa  prepared  for  preisentation  to  Par- 
liament aaking  for  unconditional  emanci- 
pation, intruded  to  Lord  Fingal,  who 
carried  it  to  London,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan.  Bat,  althongh  he  presented 
it,  he  said  that  it  waa  merely  in  order  to 
have  the  daima  of  the  Catholics  pat  on 
record;  that  he  had  hoped  the  Irish 
Catholics  would  be  willing  to  allow,  on 
the  appointment  of  their  biahope,  a  tftio 
to  the  Crown ;  "  he  waa  aorry  to  aee  that 
at  present  no  soch  sentiment  appeared  to 
prevail.'*  Mr.  Grattan  had  still  the  same 
violent  horror  of  ''French  influence, " 
which  had  formerly  prevented  him  fnm 
joining  the  United  Irishmen.  "The  Pope," 
he  said,  *'  waa  almost  certain  now  to  be  a 
subject  of  France ;  and  a  subject  of  France, 
or  French  citizen,  could  never  be  j)ermitted 
to  nominate  the  spiritual  magistratea  of 
the  people  of  Ireland."  In  abort,  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  both  the  speeches  which  he 
made  in  this  session,  spoke  against  the 
petition  which  he  had  presented.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  make  even  an  abstract  of 
the  debate ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  on  the  motion  for  ^oing  into  com- 
mittee with  the  Cathohc  i^tition,  Mr. 
Ponaonby,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley,  were  in  favour  of  the 
motion  mbieet  to  veto;  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
Mr.  PameU,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  in 
favour  of  it  without  veto;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  wholly  against  it  in  every  shape; 
so,  of  course,  were  Mr.  Perceval,  and  iJl 
othermembers  of  the  No-Popery  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
majori^  againat  the  Catholic  daima  of 
one  hundrra  and  four. 

In  June,  the  petition  was  presented  by 
Lord  Donoughmore  to  the  Lords,  in  a  very 
fair  and  just  q)eech.  He  said,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  Church:  "No  man  was 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  its  pro- 
fessed unity  in  doctrine  and  in  disdpune, 
under  one  and  the  same  declared  Lead, 
waa  the  essential  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  vet 
they  were  told  that  the  Irish  CathoUcs 
were  the  moat  unreaaonable  of  men,  be- 
cause they  would  not  renotmce  upon  oath 
this  first  tenet  of  their  religion,  and 
consent  to  recognize  a  new  head  of  their 
Church  in  the  person  of  a  Protestant 
King.  The  Iriah  Catholic,  under  the 
exiating  testa,  solemnly  abjures  the  au- 


thority of  the  Pope  in  all  temporal  mat« 
ters,  pledgee  himself  to  be  a  futhful  sub- 
ject of  the  King,  and  to  delend  the 
succession  of  the  Crown,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  property  aa  now  established  Dy 
law,  and  tliat  he  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  he  is,  or  may  become, 
entitled  to  disturb  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  Protestant  government.  What  possible 
ground  of  apprehension  could  there  be 
which  was  not  effectually  provided  against 
by  the  terma  of  thia  oath  7  With  reapect 
to  that  ill-fated  veto,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  the  CatiioUc  vocabulary  he 
witnessed  with  sincere  regret,  he  could 
only  say  for  himself,  that  he  wanted  no 
additional  security;  but  he  waa  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  waa  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Catholic,  whenever 
the  happy  moment  of  conciliation  should 
arrive,  to  go  the  fuU  len^  his  religion 
would  permit  him,  to  quiet  the  scruples^ 
however  groundless  and  imaginary,  of  the 
Protestant  Legislature." 

Alter  a  abort  debate—in  which  we  find 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erakine,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Lord  Grey,  apeaking  in  &v- 
our  of  going  into  committee  on  the  peti- 
tion; againat  it,  Lord  liveipool.  Lord 
Clancarty,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor-— there  appeared  on  a  division, 
for  the  motion,  aixty-ei^ht ;  non-contents^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four;  nugority 
againat  the  Catholica,  eighty-six. 

It  was  now  at  last  tolerably  evident 
that  there  waa  no  use  in  petitioning  that 
Parliament  to  acknowledge  the  lights  of 
Catholics;  that  the  insidious  promises 
made  by  Lord  Commllis  and  Lord  Caatle- 
reagh,  for  the  purpoae  of  carrving  the 
Umon,  were  to  be  deliberately  diare- 
garded ;  and  that  the  CathoUc  cause  must 
be  either  abandoned  altogether,  or  must 
be  taken  up  by  some  more  potent  hand 
than  any  of  those  which  had  guided  it  up 
to  that  time.  Daniel  O'Connell  waa  to  he 
the  new  leader  of  the  Irish  Catholic  cauae, 
and  mi^  be  said  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  hia  wonderful  career  of  agitation 
from  the  Parliamentary  defeat  sustained 
by  the  petition  of  1810.  In  a  month  alter 
the  rejection  of  that  petition,  the  general 
committee  of  the  Catnolica,  after  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  worthv  old  John 
Keoffh  "for  his  long  and  faithful  aervice«> 
to  the  cauae  of  Catholic  Emancipation," 
issued  an  address  to  all  the  Catholica  of 
Ireland,  ui^g  upon  them  a  new  amt 
mora  combined  form  of  political  action, 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  "Daniel 
O'Connell,  Chairman."  The  programme 
of  action  presented  in  thia  address  is  sub- 
stantiaUy  the  aame  which  waa  followed  up 
by  Mr.  O'ConneU,  under  several  successive 
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iiAmea,  thron^hont  all  hia  agitatioiiB— 
local  orgamzations  holding  frequent  meet* 
ings,  and  corresponding  with  a  central 
committee  in  Dublin.  All  proceedings 
were  to  be  peaceful  and  legal;  yet  there 
was  the  hint  of  a  possibility  that  millions 
of  peojile,  steadily  denied  their  rights, 
mignt  in  the  end  be  driven  to 'extort 
them  with  the  strong  hand.  Here  is  an 
extract : — 

*'  Still,  whUtt  time  and  opportunity  yet 
remain  /or  peaceful  counsels,  the  virtuous 
Catholic  will  deeply  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  wisest  course  for  his  redemption.  He 
will  prefer  that  success  which  promises 
the  greatest  permanent  enjoyment  to 
himsdf  and  his  family ;  the  most  salutary 
to  his  country ;  the  most  conformable  to 
the  best  laws  and  dearest  precepts  of 
civil  society.  He  will  prefer  to  opposite 
courses  those  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of 
temperate,  but  firm  perseverance  in  well- 
regulated  efforts. 

"  The  committee,  sir,  consulting  not 
merely  local,  but  general  feelines,  enter- 
tain every  wish  and  hope  of  calling  into 
fair  and  tree  exercise  the  unbiased  judg- 
ment and  independent  opinions  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves  throughout  their  respective 
counties,  districts,  cities,  and  towns,  and 
deciding  upon  such  measures  as  shall 
appear  to  them  most  elidble. 

'*They  hope  that  the  Catholics  will 
take  frequent  op])ortunities,  and  as  early 
as  possible,  of  holdine  local  meetings  for 
these  purposes ;  and  Uiere,  unfettered  by 
external  authority,  and  unaffected  by 
dictation,  apply  their' most  serious  con- 
sideration to  subjects  of  common  and 
weighty  concern,  with  the  candour  and 
directness  of  mind  which  appertain  to  the 
national  character. 

"The  establishment  of  permanent 
boards,  holding  communication  with  the 
Oenend  Conmiittee  in  Dublin,  has  been 
deemed  in  several  counties  highly  useful 
to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

'*Nothiniz  is  more  necessary  amongst 
ns  than  sel^aeency.  It  will  produce  that 
system  of  coherence  of  conduct  which 
must  insure  success. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, for  instance,  what  infinite  good 
might  not  result  from  Catholic  coherence? 
What  painful  exampiles  are  annually  ex- 
hibited of  the  mischief  flowing  from  the 
want  of  this  coherence? 

**  The  Catholic  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  expect  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  general  cause, 
from  local  and  frequent  meetings." 

During  this  same  summer  was  heard 
the  first  loud  cry  for  a  Repeal  qf  Uie 


Union,  In  the  Corporation  of  Dublin — 
then,  of  course,  an  exclusively  Protestant 
body— Mr.  Button,  pursuant  to  notice, 
made  an  impressive  speech,  in  which  he 

SowerfuUy  demoted  the  ruin,  bankruptcy, 
espair,  and  tamiue,  that  were  apparent 
in  every  street  of  Dublin;  pointed  ont 
that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  then  above 
ninety  millions  ;  that  two  millions  sterling, 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  Irish  peasants, 
were  squandered  in  a  foreign  country  by- 
absentees,*  and  that  £2,500,000  more  was 
drained  away  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
insupportable  debt  He  proposed  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect,  that  the  cure  for  all 
these  evils  was  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Of  course,  he  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Giffard  and  his  party ;  but  the  resolutions 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty. 

The  next  step  was  a  requisition  from 
the  Grand  Jurors  of  Dublin  to  the  two 
High  Sheriffs,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Riddall,  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  freemen  and  freeholders,  to  consider 
**ihe  necessity  thai  exists  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Union."  Stanley  declined  to  call  such  a 
meeting;  he  said  it  "would  agitate  the  . 
public  mind."  But  Riddall  odled  the 
meeting.  On  the  18th  of  September,  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  was  held  this  mem- 
orable meeting,  at  which  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  unanimous,  not  only 
in  affirming  the  universal  nuaeiy  and 
beggaiy  of  the  country,  but  in  attributing 
the  wnole  to  that  fatal  and  fraudulent 
measure  called  the  Act  of  Union.  O'Con- 
nell  delivered,  on  this  occasion,  a  speech 
of  the  most  concentrated  power  and  pas- 
sion, which  deeply  impressed  his  audience 
and  the  entire  nation.  It  was  at  once 
printed  on  a  broadside,  surmounted  with 
a  portrait  of  the  orator;  and  O'Connell 
was  from  that  moment  the  leader  to 
whom  all  Catholics  turned  with  pride  and 
hope.  The  resolutions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  yietition  for  repeal  of  the  tlmon  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

What  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  in 
these  first  movements  favouring  repeal  of 
the  Union,  all  speakers  concurred  in  re- 
presenting the  material  and  financial 
effects  of  that  measure  as  disastrous  in 
the  extreme  to  Ireland ;  yet  those  speakers 
do  not  appear  to  have  bethoufi|ht  them 
that  the  impoverishment  of  Ireland  was 
the  exact  measure  of  the  profit  to  Eng- 
land; that  this  was  the  specific  object 

*  Dean  Swift  ostimited  the  absentee  rents  in  'blB 
time  at  half  a  million  Hterling,  and  tbcmght  that 
same  a  creat  grieTance.  In  1848,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  always  moderate  in  his  statements,  satd 
the  drain  through  this  single  chaxmel  amounted  to 
five  mililoBS. 
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for  which  England  had  demanded,  con- 
triv^  and  accomplished  the  Union ;  and 
that  the  existing  relation  hetween  the 
two  countries  was  the  accarate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  made  hy  that 
honest  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  to 
an  Irish  acquaintance— "  Sir,  we  ^lall 
rob  you." 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  by  this 
time  quite  unanimous  in  favour  of  repeal- 
ing that  Union,  the  perpetration  of  which 
they  had  been  induced  to  regard  with 
indifiference,  or  almost  with  complacency. 
At  least,  they  knew  how  treacherously 
they  had  been  dealt  with  on  this  occasion 
by  the  English  Government  (md  its  agents, 
Ck>mwalli8  and  Castlereagh;  and  the 
natural  soreness  which  they  felt  at  beine 
duped,  aggravated  the  sufiferings  which 
*  fell  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pro- 
testants, in  consequence  of  depressed 
trade  and  mined  manufactures. 

•' Repeal "  was,  therefore,  &irly  before 
the  country ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  any 
peaceful  redress.  When  the  shark  has 
once  made  his  union  with  his  i>rey,  he 
does  not  easily  disgorge;  for  this  there 
needs,  cither  a  mingle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah's  fish,  or  else  that  the  shark  be 
killed  and  cut  up.  Petitioning  for  restitu- 
tion of  that  rich  prey  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  imbecile  idea  that  ever  possessed 
any  public  man  since  the  beginmng  of  the 
world. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  question,  and  one  quite 
susceptible  of  a  peaceful  solution ;  because 
to  emancipate  Catholics  would  cost  Eng- 
land nothing  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  win  over  many  of  the  leading, 
educated,  and  professional  Catholics,  who 
might  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  emoluments  for  themselves, 
to  abandon  their  people  to  plunder  and 
extirpation,  and  to  sell  the  cause  of  their 
country  to  its  enemies—an  anticipation 
which  we  have  unhappily  seen  realized  on 
a  large  scale. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  then,  although 
a  minor  question,  was  the  immediately 
practical  one  for  an  Irish  agitator;  and 
O'C-onnell  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  devoted 
himself  to  it  accordingly. 

In  October,  King  George  IIL  fell  into 
his  final  and  irremediable  insanity,  and 
the  Prince  again  became  Regent:  this 
time  with  almost  full  regal  powers.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatsoever  to 
Ireland;  save  that  many  Catholics  were 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  it  removed 
the  only  reu  obstacle  to  their  emancipa- 
tion—namely, the  stupid  scruples  of  the 
idiot  King  as  to  his  coronation  oath. 
The  Prince  had  oMde  many  professions- 


even  distinct  promises  and  pledges,  after- 
wards minutely  specified  by  O'Connell — 
that,  so  soon  as  he  should  enjoy  actual 
power,  he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  bring  about  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  1806,  he  had  made  such  a  pledge 
through  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Vice- 
roj,  in  order  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
withhold  their  petitions ;  his  good  friends, 
the  Catholics,  were  to  trust  all  to  Atm, 
the  Prince.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  then  Chan- 
cellor, had,  in  the  same  year,  promulgated 
a  similar  promise  in  the  Pnnce*s  name. 
He  had  lumself  given  such  a  pledge  to 
Lord  Kenmare,  at  Cheltenham.  Finally, 
he  had  given  a  formal  verbal  pledge  to 
Lord  Fingal,  in  presence  of  Lord  Petre 
and  Lord  CUfford,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  those  three  noblemen,  and 
signed  by  them  soon  after  the  interview 
ended.  The  Prince  had  now  uncontrolled 
power ;  and,  as  usual,  the  Catholics  found 
themselves  cheated.  He  retained  as  his 
Prime  Minister  the  Ifo-Popery  Perceval, 
and  was  surrounded  by  advisers  intensely 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  cause.  His  mistress 
at  that  time  was  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford ;  and  the  conscience  of  tliat 
lady  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  the 
thought  of  conceding  any  right  to  persons 
who  believed  in  seven  sacraments.  Even 
the  two  Protestant  sacraments  were  one 
too  many  for  her  ladyship.* 

Almost  the  first  act  of  any  consequence 
done  in  Ireland,  after  the  Prince  became 
Recent,  was  a  State  prosecution  instituted 
against  the  Catholic  Committee,  in  the 
.persons  of  two  of  its  members,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  and  Doctor  Sheridan,  who  were 
charged  to  have  been  elected  as  delegates, 
in  breach  of  the  Convention  Act  The 
Government  had  been  long  watching  for 
this  chance,  and  now  the  Castle  stramed 
every  nerve  to  insure  a  conviction.  Mr. 
Saurin,  Attomev-General,  commenced  his 
speech  thus :  "  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
you  and  the  pubUc  that  the  day  ofjiutioe 
has  at  Uut  arrived;" — surely  a  most  ex- 
traordinary expression  under  the  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  these  Catholics  were 
but  peacefully  claiming  their  manifest 
right;  and  seeing  that  we  crime  of  which 

*  Certain  rMolntlona  pMsed  in  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee bat  too  pUinlT  referred  to  this  wonum,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  "  fatal  witchery"  which  had  led 
the  Begentto  form  a  Ministry  hostile  to  Uberty  of 
oooadenoe  in  Ireland.  The  enchantress  was  orer 
flf^ years  of  age;  and  her  husband  and  her  son 
were  the  closest  boon-companions  of  the  lorer  of 
the  father's  wife  and  of  the  son's  mother.  Theea 
famous  **  witchery  "resolutions  were  supposed  to 
haTe  so  strongly  aroused  the  Protestant  ieelinga  of 
the  Prince  as  to  adjoom  all  thought  of  Catholio 
Emancipation  for  many  years,  and  to  hare  been 
the  cause  of  the  exceedingly  bad  grace  with  which 
King  George  IV.  at  last  assenied  to  that  measura^ 
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they  were  now  accnaed  was  unknown  to 
the  law  of  Ensland.  Mr.  Bnahe,  thai 
SolicitoT-Generu,  afterwarda  Chief -Jnatioe, 
apeaking  of  the  committee^  oonatitnted  aa 
it  waa,  thua  conclnded  hia  apeech  n|xm 
that  txial :  *'  Compare  aoch  a  conatitation 
with  the  eetabliaiied  anthoritiea  of  the 
Uuid,  all  controlled,  oonfined  to  their  re- 
apective  apherea,  balancing  and  gravitating 
to  each  other— all  mametry,  all  order, 
all  harmony.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  prodigy  in  the  political  hemisphere, 
with  eccentric  coarse  and  portentoaa  glare, 
bound  by  no  attraction,  disdaining  any 
orbit,  disturbing  the  system,  and  afitright 
ing  the  world!  "  The  remedy  for  this 
horrible  comet  waa  a  packed  jnry,  which 
is  one  of  those  '*  estaolished  authorities, 
all  symmetry  and  harmony,"  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Busbe.  A  conviction  waa  ob- 
tained; and  the  Catholic  Committee,  in 
that  form,  ceased  to  exist.  Mr.  Shiel 
aays :  "A  great  blow  had  been  struck  at 
the  cause,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  Ireland  recovered  from  it" 

But  although  that  organization  was  at 
an  end,  manv  angry  meetings  were  held ; 
and  the  Catholic  press  assumed  a  tone  of 
aggression  and  defiance  which  had  not 
been  ustud  with  it.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Scully,  a  gentleman 
of  hirge  ^ropeity  and  his;h  talent,  estab- 
lished a  newspaper;  and  both  in  the  press 
and  in  public  assemblies,  there  waa  mani- 
fested oy  the  popular  leaders  so  much 
boldness  and  activity,  aa  assured  all  men 
that  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  now  in  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  hand. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  had  been  appointed 
Irish  Secretaiy  of  State,  aa  successor  to 
his  brother,  Lord  Wellington;  and  his 
administration  was  chiefly  noted  for  his 
circular  letter  against  meeting  in  conven- 
tions, with  a  view  to  the  auppression  of 
the  Catholic  Committee.  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Robert  Peel,  who  proved  himself  during 
many  years  after  the  most  deadly,  and,  in- 
deed, most  fatal  foe  the  Irish  nation  ever 
encountered.  He  was  bat  twenty-four 
years  of  age ;  and  continued  Chief  Secretary 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  closely 
studied  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
people ;  so  that  of  all  English  statesmen 
in  modem  times,  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be 
said  to  have  understood  Ireland  best, — ^to 
Ireland's  bitter  cost. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  "No-Popery" 
Prime  Minister,  was  assassinated  by  a 
maniac,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  a  change  of  administration 
became  necessary.  But  the  new  arrange- 
ments had  little  interest  for  Irishmen,  and 
presented  no  hope  of  any  approach  to  jus- 


tice in  the  treatment  of  that  oonnby. 
Lord  liverpool  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
both  Canning  and  Caatlereagh  were  mem- 
bera  of  the  Cabinet  A  diaaolntion  of 
Parliament  and  seneral  election  followed, 
at  which  aevenu  additional  "liberals'' 
were  returned  from  plaoea  in  Irelaod. 
Mr.  Curran  was  persuaded  bv  his  frienda, 
and  invited  by  the  Liberal  electors  of 
Newry,  to  permit  himself  to  be  placed  in 
nomination  for  that  borough.  He  had 
never,  since  the  Unicm,  aonght  to  enter 
the  British  Parliament;  and  it  was  with 
no  sanguine  hope  of  bemg  able  to  effect 
any  gixni  there  for  his  country  that  he 
now  essayed  to  enter  public  life  onoe  mote. 
He  was  defeated  at  If  ewry— defeated  by 
General  Needham,  one  of  the  military 
tyrants  who  had  dragooned  the  people 
into  insurrection  in  1798.  But  in  Mr. 
Curran's  speech  on  that  occasion,  to  the 
electors  of  Ifewiy,  though  imperfectly  re- 
ported, is  found  a  paasage  most  vividly 
depicting  the  condition  ot  Ireland  twelve 
years  after  the  Union,  and  Curran's  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  effects  of  that 
measure.  He  said  :  "  The  whole  history 
of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any 
hostile  Cabinet,  perhaps  even  of  any 
Cabinet,  actuated  by  the  principles  of 
honour  or  of  shame.  The  Irish  Catholic 
was,  therefore,  tanght  to  believe  that  if 
he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  oeaae 
to  be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was 
cajoled  into  the  belief  that,  if  he  con- 
curred in  the  surrmder,  he  would  be 
placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  hostile  factioo. 
Wretched  dupe!  you  mis^ht  as  well  per- 
suade the  jailor  that  he  is  less  a  prisoner 
than  the  captives  he  locks  up,  merely  be- 
cause he  carries  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
By  that  reciprocal  animosity,  howevra*, 
Ireland  was  surrendered.  The  guilt  of  the 
surrender  was  most  atrocious ;  the  conse- 
quences of  the  crime  most  tremendous  and 
exemplary.  We  put  ourselves  into  a  con- 
dition of  the  most  unqualified  servitude; 
we  sold  our  country,  and  we  levied  npon 
ourselves  the  price  of  the  purchase;  we 
gave  up  the  right  of  disposing  of  our  own 
property ;  we  yielded  to  a  foreign  legida- 
ture  to  decide  'whether  the  funds  neoea- 
sary  to  their  projects,  or  their  profligacy, 
should  be  extracted  from  ns  or  be  fur- 
nished by  themsdves.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  our  scanty  means  have 
been  squandered  in  her  internal  oormp- 
tion  as  profusely  as  our  best  blood  has 
been  wasted  iu  the  madness  of  her  aggrea- 
sions,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  resistance. 
Our  debt  has,  accordingly,  been  increased 
nwre  than  ten-fold;  the  common  comforts 
of  life  have  been  vanishing ;  we  are  sink- 
ing into  beggary ;  our  poor  people  have 
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been  worried  by  cmel  and  noprinci^ed 
^utMMcatioiis;  and  the  instruments  of  onr 
Government  have  been  ahnost  simplified 
into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman." 
This  dismil  picture  of  the  condition  of  bis 
oonntiy  ooold  not  have  been  made  in  so 
public  a  manner,  and  by  a  man  of  Curran*8 
chftracter,  xmless  it  had  been  true.  He 
could  not  have  ventured  to  tell  a  lai^ 
assembly  of  his  countrymen  that  they 
irere  ground  down  by  taxes  and  sinking 
into  boKgary,  if  they  could  all  have  risen 
up  andcontradicted  him  on  the  spot. 
Besides,  the  evidence  from  other  quarters 
is  too  dear  and  strong  to  allow  us  to  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  any  one  feature  in  the 
sombre  scene  he  depicts.  The  country 
was,  during  all  those  years,  as  usual,  dis- 
turbed now  and  then  by  a  vindictive 
murder  of  some  bailiff,  or  agent,  who  had 
turned  poor  &milies  adrift,  and  pulled 
down  their  houses;  or  some  tithe-proctor, 
who  had  seised  on  a  widow's  stack-yard. 
And  all  these  acts  of  vengeance  or  despair 
were  uniformly  treated  as  seditious  "in- 
sunrectioDS.''  Ireland,  therefore,  remained 
under  an  almost  uninterrupted  Inmrree- 
Hon  Act  The  Act  of  ffabeou  Corpua  had 
been  suspended  in  1800  by  the  Act/orthe 
SupprtsnonofikeRebdUon;  that  Act  had 
been  continued  in  1801,  and  Sjzain  in  1804, 
and  had  been  replaced  in  180?  by  another 
martial  law  (substantially  the  same  law), 
called  the  Insurrection  Act,  whidi  was 
maintained  until  1810.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  how  steadily  the  sameexceptional 
coercion  laws,  but  with  ingenious  varia- 
tions of  name,  have  beeu  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

When  Mr.  Curran  mentioned  that  the 
people  were  "worried  by  cruel  and  un- 
prindpled  prosecutions,'*  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  long  series  of  "  special  com- 
missions "  sent  £wn  in  state  to  the  coun- 
try, to  hang  up  some  scores  of  haggard 
wretches,  and  to  terrify  the  rest;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  many  fathers  of  poor 
funilies,  who  were*  often  dragged  to  jail 
without  a  charge  against  them,  and  with- 
out the  riffht  to  demand  a  trial;  he  was 
thinkiog  (n  the  free  course  which  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  gave  to  the 
vindictive  outra^  of  Orax^  magistrates, 
and  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  packed  juries. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  long  passion 
of  Ireland—- generation  after  generation 
wasting  «id  withering  under  the  very 
same  atrocity  which  cidls  itself  "  Govern- 
ment;" the  children  losing  heart  and 
hope,  as  thcdr  ffttiiers  had  done,  and  be- 
getting a  progenv  to  pine  away  under  the 
same  TpigffriMi  stall — ^nntil  thev  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  a  just  God  reigns  over 
the  earth. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 
1813-162L 

QrAttuisEm«ndp«tfan  Bill— More  Fcto— Qoana- 
toM— Unutimity  in  Irsland  ogftlmt  Velo—Mr. 
PMl  and  bis  New  PoUoe— Sttpoidlftry  MaglA- 
tiifttei— CloM  of  the  War  — Beetoration  of  the 
Boorbons— Waterloo— Evil  Effects  on  Ireland— 
The  Iriah  Legion  in  France— Iti  Fate— Miles 
Byrne  and  hie  Frienda— Effeoti  of  the  Peace  in 
ImpoTeriahing  the  Iriah— Cheap  Ejectment  Law 
paaaed- Begmning  of  Extermination  — *'Siir- 
plna  Population''— OathoUo  Claima  Bcdned  tnr 
the  FCace-O'Connell  and  C&thoUc  Board— Board 
Snppreaaed— (yConnell  hi  Court -His  Aadadty 
— ula  Scorn  of  the  Dublin  Corporation— Doel 
with  D'Eaterre-DiatreaB  in  Ireland— Famine  of 
1817— Coercion  in  Ireland— "Six  Acta"  in  Eog- 
land— Mr.  Plonket'a  Emancipation  BUI— Peel  and 
the  Dnke  of  Toi^— Boyal  Visit  to  Ireland— 
CathoUca  Cheated  AgafaL 

Mb.  Grattan  made  his  final  effort  to 
effect  the  Emsncipation  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  18ia  The  bill  which  he  pro- 
posed was  a  very  imperfect  and  restricted 
one ;  but  it  provided  that  Catholics  should 
sit  in  Parliunent^  and  hold  certain  offices, 
excepting  thoae  of  Lord  -  Chancellor, 
either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Lord-lieutenant,  or  Lord-I>9put3r»  in 
Ireland.  It  did  not  include  a  provision 
for  the  Boyal  veto  upon  Catholic  bishops. 
The  debate  which  ensued  is  scarce  worth 
recording,  inasmuch  as,  after  sevenl 
amendments  providing  for  veto,  and  at 
last  an  amendment  strudng  out  the  dauae 
enabling  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament, the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
finally  lost. 

The  veto  amendments  proposed  by 
Castiereiu^h  and  Canning  were  tiie  work 
of  Sir  John  Hippesley,  that  indefistigable 
patron  of  veto.  They  proposed  to  con- 
stitute a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  loyaJUy  of  those  proposed 
for  episcopal  functions,  and  to  exercise  & 
eurveillance  and  control  over  their  official 
correspondence  with  Rome.  But  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  now  folly  alive  to 
the  insidious  nature  of  this  proposal;  and 
both  cler^  and  people,  with  great  unan- 
imity, rejected  ail  idea  of  Emandpation 
upon  any  such  terms.  But  the  Emglish 
Catholics,  not  having  any  nationcd  interest 
at  stake  in  the  matter,  were  quite  fiivour- 
able  to  the  project,  and  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  it  accepted  at  Rome, 
and  recommended  from  thence.  Rnglish 
influence  was  then  very  stroxig  at  Rome. 
The  Pope  was  a  priscmer  in  rrance;  and 
it  was  to  the  coalition  of  European  sove- 
reifms  against  Buonaparte  that  the  Court 
of  Rome  looked  for  ite  re-establishment 
A  certain  Monsi/mor  Quarantotti  exer- 
cised in  the  year  1814  the  official  authority 
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of  the  Pope,  and  waa  iDduoed,  under  Eng- 
liah  influence,  to  recommend  aubmiasion 
to  the  veto  in  a  letter  or  reacript  to  '*  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Poynfcer,'*  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  London  diatrict  Am 
the  question  of  veto  at  that  period  occu- 
pied so  large  a  share  of  public  attention 
t>oth  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  it  may 
be  but  just  to  let  this  Monsignor  Qaar- 
antotti  state,  in  his  own  way,  the  view 
-which  was  taken  of  it  at  Rome;  and 
therefore  we  give  an  extract  from  the  moat 
material  passage  of  his  rescript: — 

"As  to  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  be  informed  of  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  bishop 
or  dean,  and  to  be  assured  that  they 
possess  those  qualifications  which  belong 
to  a  faithful  subject ;  as  to  the  intention 
also,  of  forming  a  board  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  points,  bv  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  those  who  shall  be  pre- 
sented, and  reporting  thereon  to  the 
King,  according  to  tne  tenor  of  your 
lordship's  letter;  and,  finally,  as  to  the 
determmation  of  Government  to  have 
none  admitted  to  those  dignities  who 
either  are  not  natural-bom  subjects,  or 
who  have  not  been  residents  in  the  king- 
dom for  four  years  preceding.  As  fdl 
these  provisions  regard  matters  that  are 
merely  political,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
indulgence.  It  is  better,  indeed,  that  the 
prelates  of  our  Church  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  Kin^,  in  order  that  they  may 
exercise  their  ministry  with  his  tan  con- 
currence, and  also  that  there  may  be  no 
doubts  of  their  integrity,  even  with  those 
who  are  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
For  *  it  behoveth  a  bishop  (as  the  Apostle 
teaches,  1  Tim.  iiL  7)  even  to  have  a 
good  witness  from  those  who  are  not  of 
the  Church.'  Upon  these  principles  we, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  us, 
grant  permission  that  those  who  are 
elected  to  and  proposed  for  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  by  the  clere^,  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  by  the  King,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  proposed.  When  there- 
fore the  clergy  shall  have,  accordinc;  to 
the  usual  custom,  elected  those  whom 
they  shall  judge  most  worthy  in  the 
Lord  to  possess  those'  dignities,  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  the  province,  in  Ireland,  or 
the  senior  Vicar-Apostolic  of  England 
and  Scotland,  shall  give  notice  of  the 
election,  that  the  Ki^'s  approbation  or 
dissent  may  be  had  tuerenpon.  If  the 
candidates  be  rejected,  others  shall  be 
proposed  who  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
fong ;  but  if  approved  of,  the  Metropoli- 
tan or  Vicar-Apostolic,  as  above,  shall 
send  the  documents  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation here,  the  members  whereof  hav- 


ing duly  weighed  the  merits  of  each, 
shall  take  measures  for  the  obtainment  of 
canonical  institution  from  His  Holiness. 
I  perceive  also  that  another  duty  is 
assigned  to  the  Board  above-mentioned 
— namely,  that  they  are  charged  to  in- 
spect all  letters  written  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  to  anv  of  the  British  clergy, 
and  examine  carefully  whether  they  con- 
tain anything  which  may  be  injurious  to 
the  Govenmient,  or  anywise  disturb  tlie 
public  tranquillity.  Inasmuch  as  a  com- 
munication on  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual 
affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Church  is 
not  forbidden,  and  as  the  inspection  of 
the  Board  rdates  to  political  subjects 
only,  this  also  must  be  submitted  to.  It 
is  right  that  the  Government  should  not 
have  cause  to  entertain  any  suspicion  with 
reeard  to  the  communication  between  us. 
miat  we  write  will  bear  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  for  we  intermeddle  not  with  mat- 
ters of  a  political  nature,  but  are  occupied 
about  those  things  which  the  Divine  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  Church,  appear  to  require.  Those 
matters  only  are  to  be  kept  under  the 
seal  of  silence  which  pertain  to  the  juris- 
diction of  conscience  within  us ;  and  of 
this  it  appears  to  me  sufficient  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  clauses  of  the  law- 
alluded  to.  We  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  so  wise  a  Government  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  while  it  studies  to  provide 
for  the  public  security,  does  not  on  that 
account  wish  to  compel  the  Catholics  to 
desert  their  religion;  out  would  rather  be 
pleased  that  they  should  be  careful  ob- 
servers of  it.  For  our  holy  and  truly 
Divine  religion  is  most  favourable  to 
public  authority,  is  the  best  support  of 
thrones,  and  the  most  powerful  teacher 
both  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.*' 

This  did  by  no  means  suit  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  their  idea  of 
"loyalty  and  patriotism."  As  they  did 
not  themselves  "  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions which  belong  to  a  faithful  subject,*' 
they  naturally  thought  that  their  clergy 
should  not.  They  oelieved,  indeed,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  loyalty  and 
faithful  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy,  towards  a  foreign 
and  hostile  Government,  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  formal  abandonment 
of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
those  faithful  and  devoted  Catholics  who 
had  stood  by  their  clergy  in  the  worst  of 
times,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  a  priest's 
head.  In  fact,  the  sequel  proved  tnat  the 
Irish  clergy  of  that  day  were  not  so  base 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be.  The 
bishops  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
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Home  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Murray, 
eoadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dablin, 
which,  however,  was  not  re^rded  in  the 
least,  so  powerful  was  the  political  in- 
flnence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  the 
Holy  See.  Doctor  Murray  returned  to 
Ireland.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prelates 
very  energetic  resolutions  were  adopted, 
one  of  which  ran  in  these  terms :~ 
'*  Though  we  sincerely  venerate  the  Su- 
preme rontiff  as  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  conceive  that  our 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  can  or  ought 
to  be  removed  by  any  determination  of 
His  Holiness,  ado])ted,  or  intended  to  be 
adopted,  not  only  without  our  concurrence, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  our  repeated 
resolutions,  and  the  very  energetic  me- 
morial presented  on  our  behali,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  our  deputy,  the  most 
Bev.  Doctor  Murray,  who,  in  that 
quality,  was  more  competent  to  inform 
His  Holiness  of  the  real  state  and  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  than  any  other  with  whom  he  is 
taidto  have  consulted,*^ 

This  last  phrase  meant  the  emissaries 
of  the  English  Catholics,  then  busy  at 
Rome;  and  the  English  Catholics  have 
been  at  all  times  as  zealous  and  resolute 
to  keep  Ireland  subject  to  English  do- 
mination in  aU  respects,  as  any  ''No- 
Popery  ''  Briton  or  Orange  Grand-Master 
could  be.  The  resolutions  were  signed  by 
all  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  and 
transmitted  to  Rome  by  the  same  Doctor 
Murray,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cork.  A  vehement  agitation  was  aroused 
in  Ireland,  which  extended  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy ;  and,  under  the 
potent  impulse  of  (rConnell,  a  resolute 
spirit  of  resistance  manifested  itself  in  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  against  any 
orders  or  recommendations  coming  even 
from  Rome  itself  tending  to  enchain  their 
national  Church. 

While  this  veto  commotion  agitated  the 
Catholics,  Mr.  Robert  Fed,  the  Irish  Sec- 
retary, was  engaged  in  re-or«mizing  and 
greatly  increasing  the  Constabulary  force, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  a  more  eflBcient 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government  for  the  coercion  of  thecoimtry, 
and  the  detection  of  seditions  proceedings. 
With  the  same  view,  Mr.  Peel  invented 
and  established  the  class  of  stipendiatr  or 
police  magistrates,  who  were  to  take  their 
instructions  from  the  Castle,  and  whose 
business  was  to  control  and  direct,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  proceedings  of  justices  of 
the  peace  at  x)etty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions,  and  to  guard  against  any  move- 
ment of  independent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
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country  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  men  chosen 
for  this  office  of  stipendiary  magistrate 
have  been  usually  briefless  oarristers,  or 
broken-down  pobticians  in  a  small  way, 
to  whom  the  salary  was  a  desirable  liveli- 
hood; and  as  they  have  at  least  legal 
phrases  at  their  command,  a  supposed 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Castle, 
and  great  self-importance  of  manner,  it 
has  Men  found  in  practice  that  these  paid 
officials  have  really,  to  a  great  extent, 
controlled  and  managed  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  which,  in  all  conscience, 
had  been  bad  enough  before.  Mr.  Ped's 
police  arrangements  were  extremely  un- 
popular ;  and  his  new  constables  and 
stipendiaries  were  popularly  termed 
Peelers,  But  although  the  Irish,  by  an  in- 
fallible instinct,  abhorred  the  new  system, 
they  were  yet  fax  from  suspecting  to  what 
a  deadly  use  Mr.  Peel  would  eventually 
put  his  new  force. 

In  the  meantime,  the  grand  war  of 
coalized  Europe  against  the  French  Em- 
pire drew  to  a  close.  The  French  armies 
were  driven  out  of.  Spain  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Spanisn  people,  aided  by  a 
British  force  under  Loni  Wellington— for 
the  English  Government,  with  the  great 
object  of  crushing  the  French,  was  will- 
ing, in  a  distant  country,  to  ally  itself 
even  with  patriotism.  The  ijnperor 
Napoleon,  after  the  tremendous  slaughter 
at  Leipsic  (in  which  he  fought  all  Europe), 
had  been  obliged  gradually  to  withdraw 
his  forces  into  France.  But  though  he 
made  a  most  brilliant  and  flerce  resistance 
to  the  advance  of  the  allies,  they  sur- 
rounded Paris  in  overwhelming  numbers  ; 
and  the  great  Emperor  was  forced,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  abdicate  at  Fontainbleau. 
The  coalized  kinss  and  oligarchies  of 
Europe  triumphed;  and  the  expelled 
Bourbons  came  back  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  France  for  awhile.  The  *'  Congress  of 
Vienna"  was  called,  to  settle  Europe 
upon  the  basis  of  a  distinct  denial  of  every 
human  right  and  every  national  aspiration; 
and  the  ntting  representative  of  En^and 
in  that  Congress  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  artizanof  the  Irish  Union. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  compass 
of  this  narrative  to  detail  the  wonderful 
series  of  eventswhich  followed— the  escape 
of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  the  enthusiastio 
uprising  of  France  in  his  favour,  the  tri- 
colour nying  from  steeple  to  steeple,  the 
reign  of  a  Hundred  Days,  the  renewed 
concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  allies,  and 
the  sad  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Waterloo, 
like  every  other  triumph  of  the  arms  and 
policy  of'^  England,  was,  of  course,  a&tal 
misfortune  to  Ireland.     It  confirmed  the 
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odions  mle  of  an  infolettt  oligarchy  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  placed  it 
hig}^  aa  was  hoped  and  believed,  above  all 
apprehension  ot  reyolution  and  democracy. 
Waterloo  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  interest 
in  Catholic  claims  on  the  part  even  of  the 
"liberals,"  and  adjonined  for  fourteen 
years  all  thonght  either  of  Emancipation 
or  of  Reform.  The  defeat  of  Waterloo  was 
not,  indeed,  so  much  a  defsat  for  France, 
as  for  other  oppressed  countries  of  Europe; 
for  in  France  the  great  revolntion  had 
been  accomplished,  and  its  work  could  not 
be  undone.  In  France,  all  religious  sects 
were  equal,  and  remained  equal  before 
the  law ;  all  feudal  privilege  was,  and  re- 
mained, abolished ;  and  aU  men,  like  all 
religions,  were  on  an  equal  footing ;  in 
France,  the  people  were  in  posssasioHt  and 
remained  in  possession,  of  the  great  con- 
fiscated estates,  each  one  of  wmch  made 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  &rms  for  free 
peasants  ;  in  France,  tithes  were,  and  re- 
mained, abolished  ;  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  State  was  open  to  the  meanest  me- 
chanic ;  the  highest  grade  in  the  army  to 
the  humblest  private.  It  was  earnestly 
hoped,  indeed,  oy  the  coalized  allies  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  the  forcible  restoration  of 
that  family  would  speedily  reverse  and 
abolish  all  these  dangerous  privileges  of 
the  French  people— but  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  sentiment  and  practice  of 
justice  and  equality  had  enterea  too  deeply 
into  the  life  and  soul  of  France  to  be 
eradicated  even  by  foreign  bayonets.  But 
for  Ireland,  the  case  was  very  different. 
The  apprehension  of  a  triumph  of  "  French 
prinaples" — that  ie,  principles  of  equality 
and  justice—which  had  beian  for  twenty- 
five  years  a  dreadful  bugbesr  to  the 
Britisn  oligarchy — was  now  at  an  end ; 
and  privilege,  and  Church  and  State,  and 
the  '*  Ascendancy,'*  reigned  supreme. 

Of  the  armies  which  triumphed  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  about  one-fourth  con- 
sisted of  British  troops ;  and  of  these 
*'  British*'  troops,  nearly  one-half  were 
Irish.  It  is  a  shame  to  he  obliged  to  con- 
fess it.  Their  countrv  can  take  no  pride 
^  in  those  Irishmen ;  Irish  history  redfuses 
^  to  know  their  names.  They  fought  under 
a  commander  who  always  opposed  and 
denied  their  right  to  rank  on  an  equality 
with  his  other  soldiers ;  they  fought  to 
pemtuate  a  domination  which  oppressed 
and  despised  them ;  fousht  against  their 
own  enfranchisement,  and  their  own  ri^ht 
to  land  and  life  on  their  own  soil ;  and  to 
establish,  on  an  immovable  basis,  that 
odious  British  system  which  has  since 
degraded,  impoverished,  and  almost  de- 
populated their  country.  While  a  vestige 
of  genuine  Irish  feeling  lemaina  amongst 


oar  people,  Irishmen  will  speak  with  pride 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy,  and  with 
shame  and  repugnance  of  the  Iriah  regi- 
ments at  Waterloa 

There  were,  indeed,  some  tme  Itishmm 
in  the  service  of  Fiance  at  that  period. 
The  Irish  Legion,  the  relics  of  *98,  aa  the 
old  brigades  were  the  relics  of  limericks 
In  this  Legum  and  its  gallant  officers^ 
Ware,  Allen,  Byrne,  Corbet,  Lawless, 
MacSheehy,  centred  the  genuine  military- 
renown  of  the  Irish  race  at  that  day. 
But  the  Le^on  was  not  present  at  Water- 
loo; it  had  fbuffht  through  the  Peninsnlsr 
campaign,  and  nad  taken  part  in  aome  oF 
the  last  battles  of  the  namTmigwi  of  1814^ 
It  had  thus  been  sadly  rean<^  in  num- 
bers; and  durins  the  first  Bestomtiony 
(before  the  Hundred  Days),  it  had  been 
entirely  re-organized,  and  reduced  to  a  regi- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  final  strng^ 
on  the  plains  of  Belgium,  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Montrenil,  on  the  shore 
of  the  British  Channel;  and  after  the 
calamity  of  Waterloo,  and  the  treacherous 
capture  of  Napoleon,  the  Irish  regiment, 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  army,  was 
disbanded  ;  and  the  officers  were  al- 
lowed at  first  to  retire  upon  their  half- 
pay  to  any  town  they  might  select  in 
France,  where,  says  the  venerable  MUea 
Byrne,  "they  hoped  at  least  to  eigoy  their 
pittance  and  the  protection  of  the  law.'* 
But  it  is  mortifyine  to  leam  that  through 
the  paramount  influence  of  Castlereagh 
with  the  new  Government,  and  thronsh 
the  base  compliance  of  Clarke,  Dno  de 
Feltre  (himself  the  son  of  an  Irishman), 
these  forlorn  exiles  were  persecuted  with 
a  mean  malignity,  which  only  the  spite  of 
Lord  Castlereaeh  could  have  wnagested. 
Before  quitting  Hontreuil  to  bedisMnded, 
orders  nad  b^  j(iven  to  defiuse  and  de- 
stroy all  their  insignia  and  memorials  of 
service — ^a  bitter  ordeal  for  the  veteran 
heroes.  Colonel  Byrne,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished memoirs,  gives  some  account  of  the 
affair.     He  says : — 

"Two  beautiful  standards  were  sent  to 
Spain  by  the  Emperor  in  1810,  for  the 
second  and  third  battalions  of  the  Irish 
regiment,  but  they  were  left  at  Valadolid, 
as  those  battalions  were  then  in  Portugal. 
These  standards  were  brought  to  the  de|>ot 
of  the  regiment,  and  were  destroyed  by 
Lieutenant  Montague  at  MontreuiL  They 
were  green,  with  a  larpre  harp  in  the  centre. 
On  one  side,  in  gold  Tetters,  *  Napoleon  L 
to  the  second  Irish  Battalion.*  And  on 
the  other,  *The  Independence  of  Ireland.' 
The  third  the  sam&  The  Eagle  was  car- 
ried by  the  first  battalion,  which,  of 
course,  had  its  colours  Uke  the  others." 
«  The  officers  of  the  council  left  *t  Mon- 
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treail  received  two-thirds  of  their  pay 
until  the  Febmazv  following,  and  when 
all  was  finished,  they  retired  on  half-pay 
like  the  other  officers,  hoping  at  least  to 
xemaJn  nnmolested.  But  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  brave  regiment 
was  disbanded  by  Louis  XVllL,  and  the 
Irish  offioen  were  made  to  feri  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  "Pingliith  inflnenoe  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  French  cooncOs. 

"Commandant  Allen,  who  had  retired 
to  Melun,  was  ordered  from  that  town 
to  Bonen;  and,  passing  by  Paris,  was 
there  arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
F^tre,  and  informed  he  must  qnit  the 
Fraaoh  territory  withoat  delay.  Thus, 
without  trial  or  iudgment,  one  of  those 
officers  whose  gallant  actions  had  gained 
such  renown  for  the  Irish  regiment,  both 
in  SiMiin  and  Silesia,  was  to  oe  banished 
from  his  adopted  country,  by  the  orders 
of  QeneralGliurke,  the  son  of  an  Irishman." 

Many  others  of  the  officers,  including 
Miles  Byrne  himself,  were  in  like  manner 
ordered  in  the  harshest  manner  to  quit 
France ;  but  long  afterwards  we  find  most 
of  them  agun  upon  active  duty  in  the 
French  service.  Scarcely  one  was  base 
enough  to  offisr  his  services  to  England; 
and  nothins  coidd  irritate  these  gentle- 
men so  mvL&,  as  any  suggestion  of  seeking 
a  British  pardon,  or  accepting  a  Britisn 
&vonr.* 

Poor  CnnaD,  when  near  his  last,  and 
in  great  misery  of  bod^  and  mind,  had 
made  a  visit  to  Psris  in  August,  1814, 
and  had  met  there  some  of  the  Irish 
officers.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which 
afterwards  wss  made  public,  he  had 
spoken  of  his  wish  to  see  mercy  and 
compaasUm  shown  them  by  the  Frnglish 
Government.  Miles  Byrne  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs: — 

'  *  I  recollect  a  coincidenca  In  August, 
1814^  whilst  at  Avesnes,  Inspector-General 
Burke  was  preparing  his  report  to  the 
Minister  of  War  on  the  merits  and  claims 
of  the  brave  Irish  officers  returning  from 
the  Russian  prisons  of  Siberia^  as  well  as 
those  officers  who  escaped  from  Flushing, 
and  from  the  English  pcmtons,  Curran  s 
very  ill-timed  and  most  silly  letters  from 
Paris,  in  August,  1814^  to  his  friend. 
Councillor  Denis  Lube,  were  published  in 
the  Dublin  newspapers.  The  following 
extract  is  from  one  of  them  on  the  Irish 
exiles:— 

*The  offloen  of  the  Legion  were  almoit  all 
restored  afterwuda  to  aotiTe  servloe  in  the  annies 
of  their  adopted  oonntiy.  Corbet  became  a  Major- 
Qeneral,  and  for  same  time  commanded  at  Oaen. 
Hllea  Byrne  was  commandant  of  Patraa,  in  the 
war  of  Greece,  and  died  in  1862:  his  rank  was 
that  of  Ch^  dt  BataOm  in  the  Ftfty-elxth  Begi- 
mentof  thaLSne. 


^<I  had  hopes  that  England  might  let 
them  back.  The  season  and  the  power  of 
mischief  is  long  past;  the  number  is 
almost  too  smaU  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy 
that  casts  a  look  upon  them.  But  they 
are  destined  to  give  their  last  recollection 
of  the  green  fields  they  are  never  to 
behold,  on  a  foreign  deathbed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  frncied  visits  to  them 
in  a  distant  grave.' 

"  It  causedno  little  indignation  amongst 
the  Irish  officers  who  had  read  it,  and 
several  of  them  met  at  dinner  at  the  Trois 
Fr^res,  in  the  Pahds  Royal,  to  talk  it 
over.  These  were  General  Lawless,  who 
came  in  from  Saint  Qermains  for  the 
meeting,  Ck>mmandant  O'Bdlly,  Captain 
Luke  lawless,  Edward  Lewens,  and  John 
Sweetman,  ftc.  We  were  a  mixture  of 
civil  and  military  at  dinner. 

*<  General  Lawless  asked  Arthur  Barker, 
as  the  youngest  (for  he  was  still  a  student 
at  the  Irish  College),  to  read  those  ftunous 
letters.  When  read,  General  Lawless, 
turning  to  Lewens,  said:  'You  must 
have  told  Curran  that  our  number  was 
not  worth  the  commiseration  of  Castle- 
reagh.'  'Me,  Sir!'  cried  Lewens,  in  a 
great  passion;  'how  could  you  think  me 
capable  of  any  such  thii^r?>  General 
Lawless  rejoiried :  '  Of  the  exiles  at  Paris, 
Curran  only  saw  you  and  Corbet'  It 
would  have  been  better  had  he  vented 
his  spleen  and  ill-humour  on  something 
else.  He  might  have  let  the  brave  Irish 
officers  who  have  escaped  the  dangers  of 
their  various  campaigns  be  again  placed 
on  active  service." 

Indeed,  to  the  very  last,  we  find  the 
survivors  of  these  noble  Irish  exiles  look- 
ing forward  with  anxious  hope  to  a 
renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, that  they  might  have  one  other 
chance  of  strikmg  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  We  may  be 
excused  for  givingone  other  characteristic 
extract  from  the  Byrne  memoir.  Spew- 
ing of  Corbet  (who  died  a  French  Major- 
(^neral).  Colonel  Byrne  says : 

"General  Corbet  was  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  Enieht  of  Saint  Louis, 
ana  Commander  of  uie  Order  of  thw 
Saviour  in  Greece.  He  valued  those  dis- 
tinctions as  highly  honourable,  no  doubt, 
but  he  would  sometimes  say:  'How 
much  the  more  valuable  would  they  have 
been,  had  they  been  gained  in  the  cause 
of  my  native  country ! '  And  to  his  last 
moment  he  lamented  that  her  independ- 
ence was  not  obtained;  and  he  seemed 
ever  anxious  for  something  to  arise  be- 
tween the  ^governments  of  France  and 
England  which  might  prove  beneficial  to 
his  own  ooantry* 
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"In  1840,  W6  freqneiitly  conanlted 
about  the  way  we  coald  be  beit  employed 
to  serve  IreljuDd,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  was 
then  on  the  point  of  being  declared.  I 
remember  one  dav,  after  an  audience  he 
had  had  with  the  Minister  of  War,  on  the 
flituation  of  Ireland,  he  told  me  that  the 
Minister,  General  Schneider,  was  veiy 
desirous  to  have  a  conversation  with  me, 
respecting  the  reliance  which  could  be 
placed  on  the  then  leader  of  the  Irish, 
when  a  French  anny  should  land  in 
Ireland.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  to 
be  no  war  with  England,  he  would  speak 
to  me  of  going  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  sure,  he  said,  that  from 
that  country,  one  day  or  other,  Ireland 
would  receive  ultimate  assistance.*' 

So  the  wholesome  tradition  is  handed 
down  unbroken;  any  and  every  foe  of 
England  is  the  Irish  exile's  friend;  and 
the  power  of  Britain  must  be,  indeed, 
broaoly  and  deeply  based,  if  it  for  ever 
withstand  the  long-gathering  tempest  of 
Just  wrath  which  luts  been  laid  up  against 
the  day  of  wrath. 

The  close  of  the  great  war  on  the 
Continent  had  certain  direct  efifects  upon 
Ireland.  The  immense  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  for  victualling  of  armies 
and  fortresses,  had  maintained  high  prices ; 
and  as  large  numbers  of  the  small  fanners 
then  possessed  leases — granted  by  land- 
lords m  order  to  manufi^ture  voting  free- 
holders—the people  generally  lived  with 
some  approacn  to  comparative  comfort 
Immense  contracts  for  toe  provisioning  of 
the  English  navy  were  also  made  at  Cork ; 
and  thus  the  war  pric^  one  way  and 
another,  brought  money  into  the  country, 
which  was  not  all  immediatelv  sent  out 
again,  but  actually  circulated  to  some 
extent  amongst  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  landlord^,  wherever  they  had  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  stcadilv  raised  the 
rents  as  prices  advanced,  but  still  the 
good-natured  and  kindly  people  helped 
one  another;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  not  very  much  of  either  extermina- 
tion or  emigration.  In  1815,  however, 
and  the  few  following  years,  prices  of 
grain,  cattle,  and  other  produce,  fell  very 
low,  and  rents  were  not  reduced  in  pro- 
}K>rtion.  The  increase,  of  population — for 
there  were  now  six  millions  of  people  in 
Ireland— produced  that  deadly  competi- 
tion for  small  farms  which  has  enaoled 
Irish  landlords  to  wring  the  vitals  ont  of 
a  helpless  peasantry,  who  had  been  left  no 
other  resource  but  labour  on  the  land. 
Extermination  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  eood  eamc«t  just  after 
*' French  principles"   were  crushed   at 


Waterloo;  and,  to  facilitate  this  prooen 
for  the  landlords,  by  reoonmiendation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
cheap  ejectment  laws  was  passed  in  this 
very  year,  1815.  It  provided  that,  in  all 
cases  of  holdiiuis,  the  rent  of  which  waa 
under  £20— which  included  the  whole 
class  of  small  fums— the  assistant-bar- 
rister, at  sessions,  could  make  a  decree, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  to  eject  a 
man  from  house  and  fann.  Two  years 
after,  the  proceedings  in  ejectment  were 
still  further  simplified  and  facilitated  by 
an  Act  making  the  sole  evidence  of  a 
landlord  or  his  agent  sufficient  testimony 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  due. 
By  these  two  Acts  it  was  rendered  very 
easy  to  sweep  out  on  the  highways  the 
whole  population  of  a  village  or  a  town- 
land;  and  this  was  very  often  done 
towards  tenants  at  will— a  race  of  beings 
which  exists  in  no  country  of  Europe  save 
Ireland.  As  for  the  possessors  of  a  forty- 
shilling  freehold,  their  leases  and  their 
voting  capacity  protected  them  for  a  time. 
It  is  about  ^lis  date  that  we  first  meet 
with  the  expression,  "surplus  population 
in  Ireland ; ''  although,  indeed,  the  idea 
itself  had  been  common  enough  nearly  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  when  Swift  pub- 
lished his  "MadeiU  Fropaaal"  At  all 
events,  it  is  evident  that  from  this 
moment,  and  for  manv  years  after,  every 
EInglish  statesman,  publicist)  and  politicid 
economist,  held  it  as  the  grand  funda- 
mental maxim  in  treating  of  Irish  afiaiis, 
that  there  was  a  surplus  population  in 
that  island,  and  the  steadiest  and  most 
earnest  aim  of  every  administration,  of 
every  party,  has  l>een  to  devise  and 
execute  some  sure  method  of  removing — 
that  is,  extirpating  or  killing — ^the  said 
surplus.  The  young  Irish  Secretary,  Mr. 
Peel,  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  had,  of 
course,  turned  his  attention  to  this 
momentous  object,  and  had  commenced 
operations,  as  we  have  seen,  by  laws  pro- 
viding for  cheap  and  easy  ejectment ;  out 
he  had  yet  otoer  methods  in  his  mind 
which  were  not  then  matured,  or  for 
which  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 

The  efifect  of  the  x>eace  upon  the  pros- 
pects and  claims  of  Catholics  was  alto- 
gether adverse  and  discouraging.  Eng- 
land felt  not  only  secure  but  triumphant, 
and,  according  to  the  invariable  rule,  it 
£ared  ill  with  Ireland.  The  English  oli- 
garchy and  its  dependent,  the  Irish  Ascen- 
dancy, were  absolutely  drunken  with  an 
insolent  and  malignant  pride.  Concession 
of  anything  was  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of;  and  if  any  person  presumed  to  hmt 
that  there  existed  such  a  thing  as  human 
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lights,  he  waa  set  down  as  a  Jacobin. 
A  ** Catholic  Board"  had  maintained  its 
straggling  existence  until  the  middle  of 
snmmer,  1814.  But  whenever  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  arrived  in  England, 
orders  were  at  once  sent  to  Lord  whit- 
worth,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
suppress  the  board  summarily  by  proclam- 
ation, which  was  accordingly  done  upon 
the  3d  of  June,  in  that  year.  The 
board  met  no  more ;  bu  t»  under  O'Connell's 
direction,  the  agitation  took  the  form  of 
**A^r^te  Meetings" — thus  avoiding  all 
pos^ility  of  incurring  the  penalties  of 
the  Convention  Act,  while  the  meeting 
were  even  more  useful  than  the  board  m 
arousing  the  peopl^  diffusing  sound  infor- 
mation as  to  their  rights  and  their  wrongs, 
and  keeping  up  a  continual  public -com- 
mentary upon  current  events.  There 
ensued,  however,  differences  and  dissen- 
sions amongst  the  Catholic  leaders  as  to 
the  most  expedient  policy  to  be  pursued. 
The  veto  question  had  not  yet  entirely 
subsided,  and  something  of  the  old 
jealousy  between  the  aristocratic  Catho- 
lics and  the  mass  of  the  people  revived. 
Lord  Fingal,  in  fact»  together  with  some 
otiier  Catholic  gentlemen  of  rank,  and 
others  who  courted  rank  and  position, 
retired  from  all  participation  in  public 
affairs  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
0*Connell  led  and  stirred  the  democracy. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a 
most  arduous  and  difficult  enteri>ri8e  for 
him,  although  then  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  vast  powers,  to  keep  alive  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  at  all  in  those 
days  of  triumphant  bigotry  and  tyranny. 
Kichard  Lalor  Shiel,  sjieaking  of  this 
gloomy  period,  scruples  not  to  say:  "  The 
hopes  of  the  Cathohca  fell  with  the  peace. 
A  lon^  interval  elapsed  in  which  nothing 
veiT  important  or  deserving  of  record 
took  place.  A  political  lethargy  spread 
itself  over  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
the  assemblies  of  the  Catholics  became 
more  unfrequent,  and  their  language  more 
despondent  and  hopeless  than  it  lud  ever 
been."*  And  never  before,  for  half  a 
century,  had  the  "  Protestant  interest " 
shown  itself  so  aggressive  and  so  spiteful 
towards  the  Catholic  people.  O'Connell, 
by  his  activity  and  audacity,  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  fl;reater  part  of  this  Pro- 
testant wrath.  For  he  made  no  scrapie, 
whether  in  a  public  harangue  to  the 
people  or  in  a  speech  to  a  jury  (where  the 
trial  had  anything  of  a  political  character), 
to  denounce,  wiui  a  rough  and  rasping 
tongue,  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  bigotxy, 

*  NoUoe  of  **  Oaibollo  Leaden  soil  Aiaociatlaaa,'* 
ixiSkdehav/ihtJrithBm; 


packed  juries,  church  rates— in  short,  the 
most  cherished  principles  and  practices  of 
"  our  dorious  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State."  Li  the  celebrated  speech  for 
John  Magee,  proprietor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  seditions 
libel  upon  the  Government,  O'Connell 
had  not  only  adopted  and  repeated  the 
**  libel,"  but  aggravated  it  a  thousand- 
fold. With  a  fierce  and  vindictive  eneigy 
he  laid  bare  the  whole  atrocious  system 
which  in  Ireland  passes  for  Government. 
He  thundered  into  the  ears  of  the  judge 
that  he  had  first  advised  this  prosecution 
which  he  was  now  pretending  to  try ;  and 
as  for  the  twelve  pious  Protestants  in  the 
jury  box  (all  ''saints,"  and  members  of 
the  "  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  "),  he  told  them,  with  crael  taunts, 
that  they  knew  they  were  fraudulently 
padted,  that  they  should  find  a  man  guilty 
(so  help  them  God!)  for  stating  what  they 
knew  to  be  trae. 

Mr.  Shiel,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of 
O'Connell,  says:  "The  admirers  of  King 
William  have  no  mercjr  for  a  man  who^ 
in  his  seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  a» 
to  tell  the  world  that  their  idol  was  ' » 
Dutch  adventurer.*  Then  his  intolerable- 
success  in  a  profession  where  many  a- 
staunch  Protestant  is  condemned  to- 
starve— and  his  fashionable  house  in 
Merrion  Square— and,  a  greater  eyesore- 
still,  his  (mBhing  revolutionary  equipage, 
green  carriage,  green  liveries,  and  tur- 
bulent. Popish  steeds,  prancing  over  a 
Protestant  pavement,  to  the  terror  of 
Protestant  passengers— these,  and  other 
provocations  of  equal  publicity,  have  ex- 
posed  this  learned  culprit  to  the  deep 
detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  His 
Majesty's  hating  subjects  in  Ireland. 
And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated  to 
the  public:  the  loyal  press  of  Dublin 
teems  with  the  most  astounding  imputa- 
tions upon  his  character  and  motives. '' 
The  provocation  of  the  "  Popish  horses 
prancing  over  a  Protestant  pavement" 
was  more  serious  than  it  may  now  appear, 
for  the  pavement  was  strictly  Protestant, 
and  so  were  the  street  lamps.  No  Cath- 
olic^ though  he  mi^t  drive  a  coach-and- 
four,  could  be  admitted  upon  any  paving 
or  lighting  board  in  that  sacred  strong- 
hold of  the  Ascendancy,  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin.  *  O'Connell  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  supreme  contempt  of  thoi 

•  It  wu  at  the  height  of  Uxe  Catholic  agitttlon 
that  a  Town  Councillor,  who  was  a  tailor,  said  at  a 
Corporation  dinner:  '*My  lord,  theae  Papists  ma^ 
get  their  Emancipation,  they  may  sit  in  Parliament,, 
they  may  preside  npon  the  Bench,  a  Papist  may 
become  Xord-Chancellor  or  PrlTy-Comicfllor:  but 
never,  never  shall  one  of  them  set  foot  in  the  in- 
dent and  loyal  Qulld  of  TaUors." 
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little  municipal  close  boroagb,  and  in  one 
of  his  speeches  of  this  year,  1815,  he 
termed  it  "a  beggarly  corporation.'' 
**One  of  its  most  needy  members,"  says 
Shiel,  ''was  Mr.  D'Estene,"  and  he, 
thinking  the  epithet  ''b^^rly*'  too 
scnrrilons,  and  too  closely  personal,  at 
once  sent  a  challenge  to  tne  speaker. 
O'Connell  committed  his  conduct  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  challenge  to  the  de- 
cision oi  his  friends.  The  parties  met, 
fought  with  pistols,  and  D^Esterre  was 
killed,  to  the  very  great  and  lasting  sor- 
row of  his  slayer.  Mr.  Shiel  does  not 
say  expressly,  bat  says  "it  is  understood," 
that  l)'£sterre  was  induced  to  attem]>t 
O'Connell's  life  by  the  expectation  that  if 
he  should  rid  the  Government  of  so  for- 
midable an  agitator  he  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  place;  and  he  adds,  "His claims 
would  probably  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  patrons  of  the  time."  On  what 
precise  evidence  Mr.  D'Esterre  was  charg- 
ed with  undertaking  the  base  job  of  a 
mercenary  assassin,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  satisfy  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  no 
dishonourable  practice  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affair  was  ever  imputed. 

In  the  year  1816,  Sir  John  Newport 
moved  in  Farliament  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
was  then  sufferinsr  greatly  from  scarcity 
of  food.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  steadily  and 
successfully  resisted  the  proposed  inquiry. 
That  prudent  statesman  had  not  been 
several  years  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland 
for  nothing.  He  had  no  need  of  inquiry, 
being  quite  well  aware  of  what  was  pASS- 
ing  in  Ireland,  where  he  knew  that  things 
were  falling  out  exactly  according  to  his 
Circulations.  If  there  was  some  exter- 
mination of  starving  wretches,  it  was 
because  his  cheap  ejectment  laws  were 
working  welL  If  there  was  some  disturb- 
ance and  "agrarian  crime,"  he  had  his 
new  police  ready  to  repress  it.  Better 
than  all,  he  had  procured  the  renewal  of 
the  "Insurrection  Act"  in  1814,  had 
caused  it  to  be  continued  in  1815,  and  it 
was  now  (1816)  in  full  vigour,  iilling  the 
jails  with  persons  who  could  not  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  and  transport- 
ing men  for  posscRsing  a  fowling-piece. 
He  felt  that  an  assiduous  Irish  Secretary 
could  do  no  more,  and  naturally  resisted 
Sir  John  Newport's  meddling  motion  for 
inquiry. 

But,  in  truth,  the  low  price  of  produce 
liad  made  thousands  of  farmers  unable 
to  pay  the  rent;  then  they  had  b€»en 
ejected;  and  then  that  lownes  of  price 
could  not  enable  them  to  procure  food, 
because  they  had  no  money.    Then  there 


was  an  occasional  murder,  or  attempt  at 
murder.  Magistrates  would  meet,  and 
write  to  the  Castle  for  immediate  pro- 
clamation of  the  comitv  under  the  Insur- 
rection Act  It  is  usdess  to  go  through 
the  unvarving  detail  of  torturing  oppres- 
sion which  has  continned  and  repeated 
itself  3rear  after  year,  and  will  never  end 
while  the  British  Empire  stands.  But»  in 
sad  earnest,  this  year  (1817)  was  a  season 
of  dreadful  famine  and  suffering ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Coercion  Act  of  the  year  be- 
fore was  carefully  renewed.  The  potato 
crop  had  failed ;  and  although  Ireland  was 
then  largely  exporting  grain  and  cattle  to 
England,*  yet  this  good  food  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  by  Providence  for  the 
nourishment  of  those  who  sowed  and 
reaped  it  on  their  own  soil.  It  is  in- 
structive to  remark  the  constant  similarity 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  series 
of  Irish  £unines~-the  wholesafo  export  of 
the  Irish  crops  to  England,  the  wholesale 
disappearance,  also,  of  the  money  received 
as  the  price  oi  those  crops  in  the  shape  of 
absentee  rents,  of  ''surplus  revenue,"  ftc., 
and  the  never -fidling  Coercion  Acts. 
If  in  the  &mine  of  1847-48  there  was  a 
much  greater  destruction  of  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  larger  ex- 
port of  their  food  and  their  money  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  only  because  the  British  system 
was  then  more  fully  perfected  in  all  its 
details  than  in  1817. 

In  that  year,  however,  the  suffering 
from  famine  and  typhus  fever  was  already 
dreadful  enough  ;  and  in  the  most  fertile 
counties  of  Ireland,  multitudes  of  people 
fed  upon  weeds  of  various  sorts — some 
boiled  nettles,  others  subsisted  upon  the 
wild  kail,  called  in  Irish  pra$hagn.  All 
political  movement  was  suspended  for 
several  years,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  1819,  Lord  Sidmonth  intro- 
duced and  carried  his  celebrated  "Six 
Acts,"  principally  to  quell  the  "seditious" 
aspirations  of  the  English  iieoplcL  Theae 
Acts  im]X)sed  heavy  penalties  upon  the 
possession  of  arms,  and  upon  "olasphe- 
mous  and  seditious  libels  —meaning  all 
plain  and  truthful  comments  upon  the 
proceedings  of  Government.  A  horrible 
military  massacre  was  peipetrated  thia 
year  at  Peterloo,  near  Mancnester,  by  the 
onslanght  of  a  body  of  troops  upon  a  per- 
fectly peaceable  meeting  of^the  people  to 
demand  reform.  This  bloody  day  was  the 
16th  of  August,  1819 ;  and  one  of  the 
"Six  Acts,"  passed  immediately  after, 
prohibited  unaer  cruel  penalties  the  as- 

*  In  thig  year  (1817)  the  export  to  England,  of 
grain  alone,  was  Gdft,651  quafien.—Thom*B  OJIcM 
TcMumlHrtckrv, 
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of  more  than  fifty  persons  to- 
gether, nnless  at  a  meethig  called  by  the 
magistrates.  In  short,  it  was  the  Emtish 
"Beign  of  Terror,"  not  inaugurated,  as  in 
France,  by  the  people,  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  oppressors,  but  by  the  oppressors  to 
crush  the  people  and  their  French  princi- 
ples into  the  earth. 

On  the  28th  of  Febmaiy,  1821,  Mr. 
Plunket  brought  up  in  Parliament  a  bill 
for  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was  at  an 
unfavourable  time  ;  all  the  governing  and 
controlling  opinion  of  England  was  averse 
to  any  kind  of  daim  for  rights.  The  bill 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Tory 
vartv,  and  especially  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York, 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  made  a 
furious  speech  against  it ;  saying,  amongst 
other  things,  t£it  "  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference bebreen  oZ^ounn^  the  fi^e  exerdae 
of  reli^on,  and  the  granting  of  political 
power  " — as  if  there  could  be  any  freedom 
without  political  power,  or  as  ^  freedom 
and  political  power  were  things  to  be 
allowed  and  granted  by  persons  who 
might  lawfully  withhold  them.  It  was  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
that  King  George  IV.  condescended  to 
make  a  tnumphal  visit  to  Ireland;  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  certain  views  of 
"policy"  which  will  not  be  universally 
appreaatod,  testified  an  enthusiastic  loy- 
altv  to  that  individual,  and  drank  at  a 

giblic  dinner  the  **  Orange  Charter  toast." 
verpowered  by  the  cordiality  of  his  re- 
ception, the  King  quitted  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land with  tears  of^  emotion  in  his  eyes. 
On  the  spot  where  he  embarked  stands 
a  granite  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
crown ;  and  Dunleary  changed  its  name 
to  Kingstown.  It  would  oe  agreeable 
not  to  record  these  incidents ;  but  they 
form,  unhappily,  part  of  the  history  of 
Ireland. 

Touching  this  royal  visit— not  to  insist 
in  this  place  upon  the  savage  comment  of 
Lord  Byron— we  may  give  the  more  mod- 
erate prose  of  BichardLalor  Shiel:  "Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomfield  arrived  in  I>ublin 
before  his  master,  and  intimated  the  reyal 
anxiety  that  aU  differences  and  animosUies 
sJumld  be  laid  aside.  Accordingly,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  public  dinner  shomd  be  held 
at  Morrison's,  where  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  should  pledge  each  other  in  liba- 
tions of  everlasting  amity.  This  national 
festivity  took  pla^ ;  and,  from  the  vehe- 
ment protestations  on  both  sides,  it  was 


believed  bv  many  that  a  lasting  reconcili- 
ation had  been  daected.  Master  Ellis  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  almost  embraced  each 
other.  The  King  arrived ;  the  OathoUcs 
determined  not  to  obtrude  tJteir  grievances 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  our  gracious 
Sovereign  passed  rather  an  agreeable  time 
in  Dubfin.  He  was  hailed  with  tumul- 
tuous hurrahs  wherever  he  passed ;  and 
in  return  for  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  he  had  found,  he  directed  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  write  a  letter  recommending 
it  to  the  people  to  be  united.  His  Majesty 
shortly  afterwards  set  sail  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  from  Kingstown.  For  a  little 
while  the  Catholics  contuiaed  under  the 
miserable  deception  under  which  they  had 
laboured  during  the  re^al  sojourn;  but 
when  they  found  that  no  intention  existed 
to  introduce  a  change  of  system  into  Ire- 
land—that the  King's  visit  seemed  an 
artifice,  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  epistle 
meant  nothing— and  that  while  men  were 
changed,  measures  continued  substantially 
unaltered,  they  b^an  to  pereeive  that 
some  course  more  effective  than  a  Icmd 
solicitude  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  His 
Majesty  should  be  adopted.*^ 

In  short,  the  Irish  Catholics  were  once 
more  cheated ;  and  it  is  not  saying  much 
for  their  x^rspicuity — for  they  were  twice 
cheated  by  the  same  cheat  Neither  can 
we  ever  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the 
scenes  of  ''loyal"  servility  enacted  at  that 
period  by  leading  Irishmen— O'Connell 
toasting  we  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the  "  Dutch  adventurer,"  and 
presenting  a  huge  bunch  of  shamrocks  to 
the  discreditable  being  who  then  repre- 
sented the  desolating  British  dominatioiL 
Doubtless  these  hypocritical  demonstra- 
tions of  "loyalty'*  to  an  enemy  were 
transacted  with  an  idea  that  it  was  a  cun- 
ning poUcy  to  conciliate  tyrants  in  Eng- 
lano,  and  to  disarm  animosities  at  home. 
In  these  views  they  fiAiled  utterly,  and 
have  their  place  in  history  only  as  a  sig- 
nal example  of  gratuitous  crouching  and 
crawling. 

The  senseless  g^  of  1821  passed  away 
the  horrible  famine  of  1822  immediately 
followed.* 

*  John  Fhflpot  Cnmin  died  fn  1817.  on  the  14th 
of  October,  ale  remAins  were  bnried  first  in  Lon- 
don; afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery  of 
QLasnevin.  Orattan  died  three  years  after,  and 
had  the  very  doubtful  honour  of  a  tomb  in  West- 
miniter  Abbey.  These  two  great  Irishmen  left 
the  cooitiy  they  loTcd  in  one  of  the  gloomieaft 
periods  of  her  gloomy  story. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

1822—1825. 

Famine  of  isn^lto  C&Qm»— Floaaefal  Fraods 
upon  IPBland— Horrort  of  the  Famine— Exter- 
mination—Siwpeiuiton  of  Babetu  Corjm*  Act- 
Castlereagb  Cute  hiiThn)at— Marquis  welleeley 
Viceroy— ^ir  Harcourt  Lees— The  Bottle  Blot 
—  Catholic  Association  Formed  — Dr.  Boyle, 
••  J. K. L."— Progress  of  Catholic  Association— 
•>  Catholic  Bent "— Haynooth  Profemors  "  Loyal  ** 
— Raffe  of  the  Orangemen—''  O'Counell.  the  FopA. 
and  the  Devil '"—PasslTeness  of  the  Dissenters— 
O'Connetl's  Appeals  to  them— Intellectnal  and 
Literary  Power  of  the  BloTement— Act  to  Sup- 
press "Unlawful  Associations'— First  Attempt 
to  Cheat  the  Catholics— A  Belief  Bill  with 
"Wings"- Defeated  Catholic  Deputation  In 
London— O'Connell  and  the  Whigs  — Strong 
Feeling  In  Ireland  agaioat  **  Wings." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detaiUi  of  this 
dreadful  famine  of  1822,  it  is  needful  to 
consider  the  financial  relations  of  the  two 
islands  since  the  period  of  the  '*  Union.*' 

In  1816  was  passed  the  Act  for  con- 
solidating the  British  and  Irish  Exche- 
quers—it is  the  56th  George  III.,  cap. 
98.  It  became  operative  on  the  1st 
January,  1817. 

The  meanin;;;  of  this  consolidation  was 
— charging  Ireland  with  the  whole  debt  of 
England,  pro-union  and  post-union ;  and 
in  l^e  manner  charging  iaigland  with  the 
whole  Irish  debt. 

Now,  the  enonnons  English  national 
debt,  both  before  and  after  the  Union, 
was  contracted  for  purposes  which  Ireland 
had  not  only  no  mt^rest  in  promoting, 
but  a  direct  and  vital  interest  in  contra- 
vening and  resisting  ;  that  is,  it  had  been 
contracted  to  crush  American  and  French 
liberty,  and  to  destroy  those  very  ])owers 
which  were  the  natural  allies  of  Ireland. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  next  to  see 
the  proportions  which  the  two  debts  boro 
to  each  other.  It  will  be  romembered 
that»by  the  terms  of  the  so-called  "Union," 

L  Ireland  was  to  be  protected  from 
any  liability  on  account  of  the  British 
national  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
Union. 

II.  The  separate  debt  of  each  country 
being  first  provided  for  by  a  separate 
charge,  Ireland  was  then  to  contribute 
two-seventeenths  towards  the  joint  or 
common  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  twenty  years;  after  which  her 
contribution  was  to  be  inade  proportionate 
to  her  ability,  as  ascertained  at  stated 
periods  of  revision  by  certain  tests  speci- 
fied in  the  Act 

III.  Ireland  was  not  only  promised 
that  she  never  should  have  any  concern 
with  the  then  existing  British  debt,  but 
she  was  aUo  assured  that  her  taxation 


should  not  be  raised  to  the  standard  of 
Great  Britain  nntil  the  following  con- 
ditions should  occur: — 

1.  That  the  two  debts  should  come  to 

bear  to  each  other  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  parts  for  Great  Britain 
to  two  parts  for  Ireland ;  and, 

2.  That  the  respective  circumstances 

of  the  two  countries  should  admit 
of  uniform  taxation. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that, 
preWous  to  the  Union,  the  national  debt 
of  Ireland  was  a  mere  trifle.  It  had 
been  enormously  increased  by  chai^g 
to  Ireland's  special  account,  first,  the 
expenses  of  getting  up  the  rebellion; 
next,  the  expenses  of  suppressing  it ;  and, 
lastly,  the  expenses  of  bnbing  Iri&  noble 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  sell  tneir  country 
at  tiiis  Union.  Thus  the  Irish  debt» 
which  before  the  Union  had  been  less 
than  three  millions  sterling,  was  set 
down  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  nearly 
twenty  seven  millions. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1804  (four 
years  after  the  Union  had  passed),  Mr. 
Foster,  (chancellor  of  the  Irish  Excheaner, 
observed,  that  whereas  in  1794  the  Irish 
debt  did  not  exceed  two  millions  and  a 
half,  it  had  in  1803  risen  to  forty-three 
millions;  and  that  during  the  current 
year  it  was  increased  to  nearly  fifty-three 
millions. 

During  the  long  and  costly  war  against 
France,  and  the  second  Ainerican  war,  it 
hapi)ened,  by  some  very  extraordinazy 
species  of  book-keeping,  that  while  the 
English  debt  was  not  quite  doubled,  the 
Irisn  debt  was  more  than  quadrupled ;  as 
if  Ireland  had  twice  the  mterest  which 
England  had  in  forcing  the  Bourbons 
back  upon  France,  and  in  destroying  the 
commerce  of  America. 

Thtis,  in  1816,  when  the  Consolidation 
Act  was  passed,  the  whole  ftmded  debt  of 
Irehmd  was  found  to  be  £130,561,037. 
By  this  management,  the  Irish  debt, 
which  in  1801  had  been  to  the  British  as 
one  to  sixteen  and  a  halt  was  forced  up 
to  bear  to  the  British  debt  the  ratio  of 
one  to  seven  and  a  hal£  This  was 
the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  of 
Union  as  a  condition  of  subjecting  Ireland 
to  indiscriminate  taxation  with  Great 
Britain — a  condition  equally  impudent  and 
iniouitous.  Ireland  was  to  oe  loaded 
witn  inordinate  debt ;  and  then  this  debt 
was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  raising 
her  taxation  to  the  high  British  standard, 
and  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  the 
pre-union  debt  of  Great  Britain ! 

By  way  of  softening  down  the  glaring 
injustice  of  such  a  proposition.  Lord 
CasUereagh  said  that  the  two  debts  might 
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be  brought  to  bear  to  each  other  the 
prescribe,  proportions,  partly  by  the 
increase  of  tne  Irish  debt»  bat  partly  also 
by  the  decrease  of  the  BritiBh.  To  which 
Mr.  Foeter  thus  answered,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1800 :— "The  monstrons  abenrdity 

fou  woold  force  down  our  throats  is,  that 
reland's  increase  of  poverty,  as  shown 
by  her  inorease  of  debt,  and  England's 
increase  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  diminn- 
tion  of  debt,  are  to  bring  them  to  an 
equality  of  condition,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  an  eqaality  of  taxation." 

But  bad  as  this  was,  the  former  and 
worse  alternative  was  what  really  befelL 
The  given  ratio  was  reached  solely  by 
the  increase  of  the  Irish  debt,  wiuiout 
any  decrease  of  the  British. 

We  take  from  the  excellent  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  O'Neill  Daant»*  already  quoted  in  a 
former  chapter,  a  passage  presenting  a 
summaiy  of  tiie  hnancial  dealings  of 
England  with  Ireland : — 

*'  The  following  facts  stand  unshaken, 
and  should  become  familiarly  known  to 
every  man  in  Ireland : — 

*'l.  The  British  debt  in  1801  was 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  times  as  laige  as 
the  Irish  debt. 

"  2.  It  was  promised  by  the  authors  of 
the  Union,  and  the  promise  was  embodied 
in  the  seventh  Article,  that  as  Ireland 
had  no  part  in  contracting  that  debt,  so 
she  should  be  for  ever  preserved  from  all 
concern  with  the  payment  of  its  principal 
or  interest. 

"3.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
promise.  Great  Britain  was  to  be  separately 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  pre- 
union  debt  charge.  But  Great  Britain  is 
not  thus  senaratilv  taxed;  and  Ireland  is 
consequently  made  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  a  purely  British  liability, 
£rom  whic^  she  was  promised  perpetual 
exemption. 

"4.  Ireland  has  never  received  from 
Great  Britain  one  farthing,  by  way  of 
compensation  or  equivalent,  for  being 
thus  subjected  to  the  pre-union  British 
debt 

*'  5.  By  the  fifth  clause  of  the  seventh 
Article  of  the  Union,  Ireland  was  guar- 
aoteed  the  benefit  of  her  own  surplus 
taxes.  She  has  never,  during  the  sixty- 
four  years  of  Union,  received  one  farthing 
in  virtue  of  that  clause.  Her  taxes,  after 
defraying  her  public  domestic  expenses, 
have  been  uniformly  abstracted  by  Eng- 
land; and  tiie  clause  that  professes  to 
secure  to  Ireland  the  use  of  them  has 
been  rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary management  I  have  described. 

•  FuMuteial  OrietaneeB  of  IreUmd,  Publications  of 
the  Irish  Mationsl  League. 


'  *  6.  The  amount  of  Irish  taxes  annually 
drawn  from  this  kingdom  is  a  very  laroe 
item  in  the  general  pecuniary  drain.  Mr, 
Dillon,  in  his  able  and  careml;^  compiled 
report  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  snows 
that  the  Irish  taxes  expended  out  of' 
Ireland  in  the  year  1860  amounted  to 
£4,095,453 ;  and  thatin  1861  they  amounted 
to  £3,970,715." 

But  even  this  direct  drain  of  Irish 
money  into  England,  under  pretence  of 
paying  interest  on  a  debt,  represents  a  very 
small  part  of  the  systematic  plunder  of 
the  country.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
absentee  rental,  the  interest  paid  out  of 
encumbered  estates  to  Jews  m  London, 
and  the  cost  of  manufsctnred  articles  and 
colonial  produce  which  Ireland  oueht  to 
manufacture  or  import  for  herself  we 
may  b^gin  to  understand  why  the  mass 
of  the  fish  people  is  always  on  the  vei^ 
of  starvation,  and  why  the  failure  of  the 
meanest  kind  of  food  throws  them  at 
once  into  the  pangs  of  famine. 

This  is  what  befell  in  1822.  Alison,  the 
Scotch  historianof  modem  times,  attributes 
the  dreadful  havoc  of  the  Irish  famine 
in  this  year  entirely  to  **the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  consequent  fall  of 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fifty 
per  cent"  But  the  Scotch  historian  does 
not  mention  that  the  grain  crop  of  1821 
had  been  carried  off  to  England,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  million  quarters 
(1,822,816),  and  that  of  1822  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  million  quarters,* 
not  to  speak  of  countless  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
we  see  in  Ireland  perennial  misery  and 
beggary,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of 
murderous  famine. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  in  this  year,  Sir 
John  Newport,  of  Waterford,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  endeavouring 
to  awaken  ^t  assembly  to  some  sense 
of  the  horrors  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  Ireland,  described  one  parish  in  his 
neighbourhood,  where  fifteen  persons  had 
already  died  of  hunger;  twenty-eight 
more,  he  said,  were  past  all  hope  of 
recovery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(still  in  the  same  parish)  were  prostrated 
by  famine  fever ;— and  the  same  speaker 
mentioned  another  parish  where  the  priest 
had  gone  round  ana  administered  extreme 
unction  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
aU  in  artieulo  mortis  by  mere  starvation.t 

*  Thorn's  O^kial  Directory  for  1858L 

fin  Cobbett's  SegitUr  we  find  that  writei'a 
contemporary  comment  npon  the  debate  in  the 
Hoose.    He  says :  *'  Money,  it  seems,  is  wanted  In 


Ireland.  Now,  people  do  not  eat  money.  No.  bat 
the  money  will  bay  them  something  to  eat  What? 
The  food  is  there,  then.    Pray  obserre  this,  and  lot 


the  jjMoties  get  oat  of  the  conoem  if  thev  can.    T/i» 
it  tikre;  but  thoae  who  haye  it  in  their 
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A  certain  Colonel  Patiickwm  was  quar- 
tered that  aeaaon  in  Oalway  with  his  regi- 
ment. He  reports  to  his  superior  officer : 
"  Hundreds  of  haif-fiunished  wretches 
Arrive  almost  daily  from  a  distance  of 
Ijfty  miles,  many  of  them  so  exhausted 
by  want  of  food  that  the  means  taken  to 
restore  them  fail  of  effect,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  digestive  organs  occasioned  by 
long  f&sting.  *  Official  statistics  were 
not  then  so  much  attended  to  as  thev 
have  since  been ;  but  certain  returns,  such 
as  they  were,  stated,  that  in  the  month 
of  June  there  were,  in  Clare  County  alone, 
99,639  persons  subsisting  on  daily  charity, 
juid  in  Cork,  122,000.t  We  have  no  re- 
oord  of  the  estimated  number  of  deaths 
in  this  hideous  famine ;  and  if  we  had  any 
•nch  estimate,  compiled  as  it  would  l>e 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Irish  authori- 
ties, by  aid  of  their  police,  it  would  not 
be  trustworthy.  Neither  are  there  any 
oensus-tables,  showing  the  decrease  of  the 
population.  In  Thorn's  Official  Directory ^ 
the  population  of  the  island  in  1821  is 
given  at  6,801,827 ;  and  there  is  no  state- 
meut  of  the  population  aliterwards  for  ten 
years. 

Of  course,  there  was  again  a  good  deal 
of  extermination  of  tenantry;  and  some 
desperate  men  did  certainly  kill  here  and 
there  an  ejecting  landlord  or  agent.  It 
appears,  also,  that  there  were  "nocturnal 
outrages;"  men  with  faces  blackened, 
and  wearing  shirts  more  or  less  white,  did 
come  to  some  houses  in  search  of  arms,  to 
defend  their  lives  or  toavenge  their  wrongs ; 
but  in  all  this  there  was  no  trace  or  tittle 
of  political,  seditious,  or  revolutionary 
movement.  Neverthdess,  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  the  British  Government, 
to  meet  this  great  calamity,  was  a  new 
and  improved  insurreeUon  A cL  This  new 
Act,  together  with  another  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  was 
introduced  and  at  once  carried  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  then  Marquisof  Loodonderiy. 
It  was  almost  the  last  public  act  of  his  evil 
life.  On  the  12th  of  August,  in  that  same 
year,  he  executed  justice  upon  himself  by 

poflsemion  will  not  give  it  without  the  money. 
And  we  know  that  the  food  is  there:  for  since 
this  famine  has  been  declared  in  Parliament 
thooaands  of  quarters  of  com  have  been  imported 
«very  weelc  from  Ireland  to  England."— ^vter, 
Jaly,  182'i.  Mr.  Cobbett,  however,  was  not  placing 
**the  parties"  in  so  embarrassing  a  position  as 
he  imagined,  when  he  defied  them  to  get  out  of 
it  if  they  could.  It  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  congratulation  with  English  ministers  that, 
whether  the  Irish  be  starring  or  not,  England  can 
still  draw  from  the  country  her  full  tribute  of  grain 
and  cattle.  In  reading  of  all  these  transaotionB  of 
1822,  one  miffht  almost  Imagine  that  he  is  reading 
of  what  befell  twenty-flye  years  later. 

•  Letter  of  Sir  D.  Baird  to  Sir  H.  Taylor, 
^LordWMaley.    VIIL 

t  Allaon's  Hittorf  of  Europe  rinet  18U. 


cutting  hii  own  throat  with  a  knife. 
Never  lived  a  mors  deadly  foe  of  the 
human  race,  and  especiaUy  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth.  He  was  almost  as 
much  mited  in  England  as  in  Ireland ;  for 
he  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
**  Six  Acts,*'  and  of  every  measure  of  des- 
potism. The  body  of  the  suidde,  instead 
of  being  staked  at  cross  roads,  was  borne 
in  solemn  pomp  to  Westminster  Abbey 
(where  the  Ixmes  of  Henry  Grattan  must 
have  shrunk  aside),  and  tM  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  proudest  peers  in  England 
were  his  pall-bearers;  but,  as  the  coffin 
was  removed  from  the  hearse  to  be  carried 
into  the  Abbey,  the  multitudes  around 
could  not  repress  a  hoot  of  execration,  a 
long,  loud,  and  hideous  yell  of  horror  and 
hatred.  The  Torv  historian,  Alison,  re- 
luctantly records  that  **  savage  miscreants 
raised  a  horrid  shout;**  but  future  a^ 
will  probably  pronounce,  that  in  all  we 
mob  of  London  was  no  such  dreadful  mis- 
creant as  the  man  then  bome  to  his  grava 
It  must  not  bo  omitted  to  state  that 
the  Parliament  of  1822 — ^in  addition  to  a 
Coercion  Act  and  Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Act— voted  an  appropriation  of 
£500,000  for  relief  of  Insh  mstiees,  by 
employing  destitute  people  on  public 
works,  ft  by  no  means  amounted  to  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  Irish  money  annually 
drained  from  Ireland  into  England,  and 
applied  to  English  purposes;  and  even 
this  appropriation  was,  as  usuid,  corruptly 
and  absurdly  expended  by  English  offi- 
cials, principially  upon  useless  and  unpro- 
ductive works,  like  the  unmeaning  obelisk 
upon  Killiney  HilL  The  Britiui  press, 
and  speakers  in  Parliament  at  that  period, 
as  at  a  later  date,  spoke  of  this  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  Consolidated  Bbcchequer 
as  so  much  alms  given  by  England,  and 
assumed  immense  credit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  gift.  Under  this  form  uid  colour 
the  transaction  has  passed  into  history. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  of  course,  glorifies 
the  magnanimity  of  England  upon  this 
occasion:  '* England  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  crimes  of  Ireland — ^wought  only 
of  her  sorrows,*'  and  so  forth.  The  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  was  Lord-lieutenant  this 
year;  but  although  invested  with  terrible 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  outrage  and 
msurrection,  he  is  not  charged  witn  exer- 
cising too  savagely  the  extra  legal  autho- 
rity with  whioi  the  Britisii  Parliament 
was  so  ]irompt  to  clothe  him.  Indeed, 
the  Marquis,  from  the  conciliatory  and 
mild  way  in  which  he  spju^ed  the  suffering 
people,  and  from  his  courtesy  towards  the 
Catholic  leaders,  some  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained at  the  Castle,  soon  became  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Orange  faction.     The  most 
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prominent  Orange  agitator  was  then 
certain  Sir  Harcomt  Lees.  He  was 
clergyman  by  profession,  and  held  prefer- 
ment in  the  Cimrcli ;  bnt  occupied  him- 
self chiefly  in  discovering  Popish  plots  for 
the  massacre  of  Protestants,  denonncing, 
in  the  newspapers,  "  O'ConneH,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Deyil,"  and  sending  petitions  to 
Parliament,  praying  to  "put  down  Po- 

Sery,"  and  send  O'Connell  to  the  Tower. 
ir  Harcourt  was  slightly  iosane;  but  his 
morbid  Tisions  of  Jesuit  conspiracies,  and 
wild  stories  fix>m  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs, 
were  well  enough  suited  to  excite  the 
ignoraut  Orangemen  of  Dublin.  These 
pestilent  people  soon  be^an  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Wellesley  was  in  league  with 
«0*Connell,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil;" 
and  the  city  resounded  with  their  impre- 
cations. At  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  December,  tiieir  rage  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  a  riot  at  the  uieatre.  Some 
ruffians  threw  a  bottle  and  a  piece  of  wood 
at  the  Vice-regal  box,  but  fieuled  to  strike 
the  Marquis.  Three  Dublin  tradesmen 
were  arrested,  charged  with  participating 
in  the  riot,  and  mdicted.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Dublin  (all  Orangemen)  ignored 
the  bill  The  Attomey-Generid,  Mr. 
Plunket,  then  proceeded  ex  officio,  and 
sent  them  up  for  trial  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  jury  would  not  con- 
vict ;  and,  in  short,  no  person  was  ever 
punished  for  the  "bottle  riot.'* 

The  year  1823  is  notable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Catholic  Association."  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shiel,  then  a  very 
youDg  barrister,  but  already  remarkable 
for  a  certain  kind  of  polished,  figurative, 
and  antithetical  rhetoric.  These  two 
^ntlemen  met  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  in  the  Wicklow  mountains ;  "  and 
i^ter  exchanging  their  opinions,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,  "  on  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
the  Catholic  mind  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  utter  want  of  organization  in  the  body, 
it  was  agreed  that  uiey  should  both  sign 
an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics,"  and 
inclose  it  to  the  principal  people  of 
that  religion.  The  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  for  a  time  not  verv  encourag- 
ing. "  A  very  thin  meeting,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,  "which  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  twenty  individuals,  was  held  at  a 
tavern  in  Sackville  Street;  and  it  was 
there  determined  that  something  should 
be  done."  The  work,  in  truth,  was  diffi- 
cult. The  old  alienation  between  the 
Catholic  jtcers  and  the  democratic  masses 
still  subsisted.  Old  Lord  Fingal,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  and  others  of  the  highest 
rank  and  influence,  who  would  havel)een 
glad  to  accept  Emancipation  even  on  the 


terms  of  the  veto,  were  somewhat  scanda- 
lized at  the  violence  with  which  O'Con- 
nell and  the  famous  Dr.  Dromgoole  re- 
pudiated that  project  of  enslaving   the 
Church.    Tet  a  combination  of  tdl  the 
sections  and  elements  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, however  difficult,  was  precisely 
the  indispensable  condition  of  effecting 
an^  veiy  notable  good  to  the  cause.    To 
this,  then,  O'Connell  bent  all  the  energies 
and  resources  of  his  mind.    Hapmlv  the 
Earl  of  Finffal  had  a  son,  Lord  kiUeen, 
who  not  on^  did  not  share  all  the  pre- 
judices or  apprehensions  of  his  father,  out 
longed  to  tnrow  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  movement  by  the  side  of  O'Con- 
nell.   Lord  Killeen   had  ^ood  abilities, 
and  was  free  from  those  habits  of  submis- 
sion which  the  Catholic  aristocracy  had 
contracted  at  the  period  of  their  extreme 
depression.     His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Gormanstown,  a  peer  of 
ancient  descent,  and  hitherto  of  retiring 
habits,  so  far  as  political  agitation  was 
concerned.    He  conceived  that  the  course 
of  the  aggressive  agitators  had  the  effect 
onlv  of  irritating  enmity ;  and,  therefore, 
had  very  much  secluded  himself  amongst 
his  woods  near  Balbriggan.    Next  came 
in  the  Earl  of  Kinmare ;  who,  though  he 
did  not  formally  join  the  association  (hav- 
ing an  aversion  to  public  appearance),  sent 
in  the  authority  of  his  name  and  his 
pecuniary  contribution.     From  this  time 
the  union  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  rest 
oftheir  countrymen  was  assured.  Another 
and  stiU  more  powerful  element  in  tho 
confederacy  was  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
The  celebrated  and  very  able  and  energetic 
Doctor   Doyle,   Bishop  of  Eildare   and 
Leighlin,  was  the  first  prelate  who  opcKnIy 
joined  the  association;    his  potent  pen 
was  devoted  to  its  service ;  ana  the  whole 
world  was  long  familiar  with  the  signature 
"J.  K.  L."  {the  initials  of  his  episcopal 
office),  signed  to  many  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet and  letter.     Other  bishops  ana  the 
great  body  of  the  der^  soon  became 
members   of   the   association,    and  the 
movement  which  had  begun  so  humbly 
swelled  into  a  puissant  and  apparently 
irresistible    torrent    of   public    opinion. 
O'Connell  was  at  last  in  his  element^  and, 
ably   supported    by   Shiel   and    Wyse, 
laboured  continually  to  give  a  practical 
character  to  the  meeting,  and  to  bring 
under  calm  and  well-considered  discussion 
all  great  questions  arising  in  the  State. 

In  structure,  the  Catholic  Assodatioii 
much  resembled  all  the  otiier  political 
societies  instituted  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  It 
consisted  of  membon  i»ying  a  guinea 
each  year,  and  of  associates  paying  one 
shilling.    The  executive  consisted  of  a 
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standing  committee.  The  regular  meet 
inga  were  weekly,  each  Saturday ;  and  the 
prooeedinsB  consisted  in  the  reading  of 
correspondence,  perfecting  organization, 
the  discussion  of  public  questions  which 
bore  any  relation  t4>  the  cause,  and  decid- 
ing on  petitions.  There  was  little  or  no 
oratorical  display  at  these  weekly  meet- 
ings, the  members  rather  applying  them- 
selves to  treat  subjects  of  discussion  with 
a  moderate  and  business-like  calmness,  so 
as  to  develop  facts  and  dififnse  sound 
information.  Still,  the  proceedings  at- 
tracted little  attention  auring  the  first 
year.  Indeed,  Mr.  Shiel  informs  us  that 
"the  association  in  its  origin  was  treated 
with  contempt,  not  onl^  by  its  open 
adversaries,  but  Catholics  themselves 
spoke  of  it  with  derision,  and  spumed  at 
tne  walls  of  mud  which  their  brethren 
had  rapidly  thrown  up,  which  were  after- 
wards to  l>ecome  aiUs  mctnia  Romce,"  ^  It 
was  only  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  that  Mr.  0*Connell  instituted  the 
new  system  of  monthly  subscriptions  of 
one  penny  (which  he  called  "Catholic 
Rent  ),  when  it  became  evident  both  to 
friends  and  enemies  how  deep  a  hold  the 
cause  had  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic 
masses,  and  how  wide-spread  was  their 
determination  to  achieve  their  liberties. 
The  Ministry  began  to  take  some  alarm. 
The  Cabinet  at  that  time  was  extremely 
Anti-Catholic,  Lord  Liverpool  being  still 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance ;  Lord  Eldon  (an  extreme 
example  of  the  narrowest  bigotry)  was 
Lord-Chancellor;  and  Mr.  P^  (not  yet 
Sir  Robert)  was  the  Home  Secretary.  It 
is  true  that  Canning,  well  understood  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  in 
the  Ministry,  but  his  place  was  that  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  so  tnat  he  could  have 
little  special  influence  upon  that  great 
question  which  was  now  agitating  the 
tnree  kingdoms,  and  at  length  disquieting 
seriously  His  Majesty's  advisers ;  for,  in 
truth,  no  phenomenon  like  this  had  ever 
been  seen  m  Ireland  before.  Within  two 
years  after  its  origin,  the  penny  subscrip- 
tions to  the  rent  averaged  £500  a  week, 
wbdch  represented  half-a-million  of  enrolled 
associates,  and  produced  a  fund  quite 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  defend- 
ing men  unjustly  accused,  to  prosecute 
Orange  violators  of  the  law  (but  this  was 
generally  a  hopeless  enterprise),  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Parliamentary  and  elec- 
tion agents,  and  even  to  afford  consider- 
able appropriations  for  the  support  of 
Cathobc  schools  for  the  poor. 

But  not  even  these  evidences  of  impos- 
ing numbers  and  close  organization   so 


much  alarmed  theGovemment,asthe  deter- 
mined attitude  taken  by  some  of  the  der^, 
and  the  bold  writings  of  Dr.  Doyle.  He 
broached  doctrines  which  not  onl  v  startled 
the  "Protestant  Ascendancy,'*  but  even 
affected  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  May 
nooth  professors.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  after  sneaking  of  the  possibility 
of  a  rebellion  anu  a  French  invasion,  he 
says:  "The  Minister  of  England  cannot 
look  to  the  exertions  of  uie  Catholic 
priesthood.  They  have  been  ill-treated  , 
and  they  may  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
influence  of  nature,  though  it  be  opposed 
to  grace.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  excep> 
tions,  are  from  the  ranks  of  the  people ; 
they  inherit  their  feelings  ;  they  are  not, 
as  formerly,  brought  up  under  de8|X)tic 
governments;  ana  th^  have  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Paley  more 
deeply  than  those  of  Bellarmine,  or  even 
of  &)8suet»  on  the  Divine  right  of  Kings. 
They  know  much  more  of  the  principles 
of  tne  Constitution  than  they  do  of  passive 
obedience.  If  a  rebellion  were  raging 
from  Carricifergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no 
sentence  of  excommunication  would  ever  be 
fulminated  by  a  Catholic  prelate," 

This  announcement  produced  some  con- 
sternation; and  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  such  perilous  declarations  from  a 
bishop.  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  said, 
applied  to  Ma3mooth ;  and  from  Maynooth 
(wnidi  receives  money  from  the  Treasury) 
was,  in  fact,  issued  a  protest, — from 
which,  it  was  known,  the  students  and  Dr. 
Crotty,  the  President,  dissented  alto- 
gether. It  bore,  however,  the  names  of 
hve  professors  of  theology ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
getting  it  up  were  two  old  French  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  belonged,  in 
their  own  country,  to  the  old  iSgime^ 
"  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  learning,  im- 
ported into  Ireland  a  very  strong  relish 
for  submission."  "  The  puolication  of  the 
Ave  professors  producea  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  people  and  clergy  now  saw  the 
most  eminent  of  their  prelates  in  the 
ranks  of  the  association ;  and  Dr.  Murray, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  only  joined 
that  body,  but  sometimes  used  veiy  ener- 
getic language  tending  to  excite  his 
people  to  be  zealous  in  tne  cause.  "  The 
contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  my 
country,'*  he  exclaimed,  in  his  stately 
cathedral  in  Marlborough  Street — "The 
contemplation  of  the  wrongs  of  my  country 
makes  my  soul  bum  withm  me." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  progress 

•  Sh^el's  Sketches:  Catholie  Itaders.  Mr.  Shiel 
giTea  at  fall  length  what  he  calls  *  the  Sorbonne 
maniresto; "  and  adds,  that  *'it  wsa  laughed  at  by 
the  Irish  priesthood." 
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and  power  of  the  Catholic  Association  ex- 
cited  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  to  frenzy. 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams;  and  many  petitions 
were  sent  to  Parliament  "  to  pat  down 
Popeiy,"  and  save  the  Protestant  State 
from  O'ConneU,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil. 
Ministers,  indeed,  beffan  to  perceive  that 
thev  must  yield ;  and  that  Emancipation 
comd  not  be  fiEu:  off.  It  had  in  its  favour 
not  only  the  entire  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  but  also,  in  Englana,  a  small  but 
very  wealthy  and  influential  group  of 
nobles  and  gentry  of  that  ancient  raith, 
who,  of  course,  expected  their  own  re- 
storation to  civil  rignts  from  the  success 
of  the  movement  then  in  such  rapid  pro- 
sress.  The  Dissenting  population  of  the 
^orth  of  Ireland,  it  must  oe  said  to  their 
credit,  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  although  their  grand&thers 
had  gladly  submitted  to  the  Teat  and 
Corporation  Acts,  which  excluded  Non- 
conformists from  most  offices,  rather  than 
make  common  cause  with  their  fellow- 
sufferers,  the  Catholics,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Ascendancy.  O'Connell  had 
often  appealed  to  them  to  give  him  their 
moral  aid  in  his  struggle;  representing  to 
them  that  the  great  reform  he  soueht  was 
a  breaking  down  of  all  barriers  of  exclu- 
sion under  pretext  of  men's  religious  be- 
lief; that  if  the  last  penal  laws  which 
oppressed  the  Catholics  were  dashed  to 
the  earth,  the  last  penal  laws  which  injured 
and  insulted  Dissenters  must  come  down 
along  with  them ;  and  if  the  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists  of  Ireland  were  once 
united  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  tithes,  and 
church-rates,  and  ministers'  money,  and 
every  other  paltry  imposition  which 
bolstered  up  the  "Ascendancy."  Lan- 
guage like  this  had  its  effect.  A  large  pro- 
portion— and  that  the  most  educate  and 
enl^htened— of  the  Presbyterians  gave 
their  entire  sympathy  to  the  Catholic 
movement;  and  ii  but  few  amongst  them 
aided  it  actively,  they  at  least  remained 
passive,  and  left  all  the  fanatical  howling- 
all  the  pious  imprecations,  and  vaticina- 
tions of  wrath  to  come — to  the  Orange 
Grand-Masters,  and  raving  rectors  and 
curates. 

But  amongst  the  forces  which  were  now 
givinff  impetus  to  the  Catholic  cause  must 
also  be  classed  the  English  Reformers, 
and  their  powerful  orjians  of  the  press. 
Indeed,  during  this  wole  controversv, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  the 
great  hterary  sui)erionty  of  the  advocates 
of  the  CathoUcs,  and  the  utter  nullity  of 
anything  which  was  attempted  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  shape  either  of  argu- 


ment or  satire.  Most  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  pens  of  the  two  islands  were 
wielded  in  f&vour  of  Emancipation.  Tren- 
chant reasoning  from  Jeffrey,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview^  the  piquant  humour  of 
Sidney  Smith,  in  "Peter  Plymley's  Letters" 
— the  brawny  might  of  William  Cobbett^ 
who,  wherever  tyranny  and  intolerance 
showed  their  head,  smote  it  amain  with 
his  knotted  dub — the  exquisite  satire  of 
Moore,  like  a  rapier  of  the  finest  edge, 
that  cut  clean  and  drew  blood,  and  often 
with  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  move- 
ment, as  u  in  play,  searcoed  the  very 
vitals  of  some  villain  in  high  places,  and 
made  him  howl— Shiel's  brilliant  shafts 
of  wit,  shot  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  ;— all  these  were  aimed  at  the 
monster  called  Protestant  Ascendancy  in 
Church  and  State,  and  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  oppose  them ;  nothing  but 
the  raving  letters  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees 
and  his  fhends,  or  the  bitter  spite  of  the 
Tories  in  Blackwood,  and  Fraser,  and  tho 
Quarterly. 

However,  if  the  Government  had  but 
little  to  sa^  for  itself  in  the  literary  way, 
it  could  still  produce  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  compose  mdictments.  Early  in  1825, 
Mr.  Goulbum,  then  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, brought  into  Parliament  and  carried 
through  both  Houses  a  bill  for  suppres- 
sion of  "Unlawful  Associations  in  Ire- 
land." This  law  was  of  course  aimed 
against  the  existing  Catholic  Association, 
vmich  was  not  at  all  "unlawful."  Im- 
mediately when  it  passed,  the  associa- 
tion, tmder  the  legal  advice  of  O'Connell, 
dissolved  itself  It  was  no  loncer  in 
existence.  The  law  was  satisfiea;  and 
then  immediately  constituted  itself  again, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Catholic 
Association.  This  was  a  usual  expedient 
of  O'Connell  through  his  long  series  of 
agitations,  in  avoiding  the  penalties  of 
penal  enactments.  He  boasted  that  he 
could  "  drive  a  coach-and-six  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament ; "  and  the  practice  of 
evading  or  practically  annulling  such 
tyrannous  laws  cannot  certainly  be  con- 
demned, seeing  that  the  Irish  people 
would  at  any  time  have  been  justined  (if 
they  had  the  needful  force)  in  openly 
breaking,  defying,  and  resisting  them. 
This  law  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  never,  in  fact,  enforced,  nor  any 
enforcement  attempted :  and  it  continued 
its  proceedings  precisely  as  before,  until 
Emancipation  was  secure. 

But  while  the  Government  thus  made 
a  show  of  coercion  on  the  one  hand,  they 
had  on  the  other  prepared  a  bill  for  grant- 
ing the  Catholic  claims  in  a  certain  stinted 
ai^  very  guarded  manner.    And  the  bill 
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fiw  this  purpose,  whkh  happily  never 
became  Imt,  ia,  indeed,  an  inatmctive 
■ample  of  Britiah  statetmanahip  with, 
respect  to  Irish  aflain.  It  proposed  to 
admit  Catholics  both  in  Rngfana  and  in 
Ireland  to  Parliament,  and  to  Monicipal 
CorporatioDS,  but  provided  for  Irdand 
two  Teiy  important  safeguards  for  the 
perpetuation  of  English  suspmacy  in 
that  islimd.  In  the  nrst  place,  the  entire 
class  of  county  voters  having  fieeholda 
worth  forty  shillings  were  to  be  disfran- 
chised. These  nu^e  the  great  bulk  of 
the  rural  voters.  The  other  measure  was 
to  pension  the  CathoUc  der^.  The  bill 
was  iN«rared  under  the  inspiration  of  Sir 
Bob«t  PeeL  This  shrewd  statesman  had 
perceived  when  in  Ireland  that  the  large 
increase  of  the  Begium  Donum  to  Pres- 
byterian  ministers  had  had  the  effect  of 
quieting  down  the  republican  aspirations 
and  quelling  the  ** French  principles" 
which  had  made  those  clersymen  nearly 
all  rebels  in  1798;  and  that  whatever 
influence  they  exercised  over  their  flocks 
was  now  exerted  in  favour  of ''  loyalty  " — 
that  is,  of  British  dominion.  And  as  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  we  have  in  &ct  seen 
that  the  only  members  of  that  body  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  British  loyalty, 
against  Dr.  Doyle*s  audacious  declan- 
tion,  were  ^ve  professors  of  an  institution 
endowed  by  the  State.  He  prudently 
calculated  that  to  salary  them  all  would 
buy  them  away  from  their  people,  and 
give  England  an  efficient  corps  of  clerical 
detectives  in  the  interests  oi  the  British 
Government.  Accordingly,  this  bill  pro- 
vided that  they  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  £1,000  to  each 
bishop,  £300  to  a  dean,  £200  to  a  parish 
priest  and  £60  to  a  curate.  It  was  a 
scale  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  tariff 
of  rewards  which  had  been  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  Catholic  cler;g^nnen,  and 
which  had  kept  the  **  priest-nunters  "  in 
flood  business  for  many  years.  It  may 
be  thought  that  times  had  greatly  altered 
for  the  better;  yet  the  intention  in  the 
latter  case  was  quite  as  deadly  hostile 
to  the  Irish  people  and  their  clergy  as 
it  had  been  in  the  former.  And  so  they 
felt  it;  for  both  priests  and  people  were 
resolutely  opposed  to  this  bribe,  and 
most  desirous  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
It  was  defeated.  After  passing  the 
Lower  House  it  encountered  most  infu- 
riated opposition  in  the  Lords;  and  the 
Duke  of  York  made  a  speech  of  the  in- 
tensest  malignity,  which  had  the  more 
serious  effect,  as  he  was  heir  ^resumptive 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  He  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  never 
would  oonaent  to  allow  the  daima  of  the 


Catholics— "fieoer,  «>  help  him  God!'* 
On  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  was  defeated. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  London  & 
very  imposing  deputation  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics. O'Connell  and  Shiel  had  been 
requested  by  the  Catholic  Association  to 
go  over  and  demand  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  bill  for  su^ression  of  the  "  UnUwful 
Associations  m  IreUnd.'*  The  motion 
that  they  should  be  heard  was  made  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  but  was  rejected,  and 
that  part  of  their  mission  failed.  Several 
distinguished  gentlemen  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  deputation — amongst 
others,  Mr.  0*Gorman  and  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde.  They  were  very  warmly  wel- 
comed and  courteously  entertained  by 
many  leading  Whigs:  Broueham,  Bur- 
dett,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  the  "  Liberal"  member  of  the 
Boyal  family. 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  dis- 
cussion upon  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  to 
hetf  O'Connell  and  Sniel  at  the  bar,  . 
which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  very 
few  imprudent  thin^  which  Peel  com- 
mitted in  his  Parliamentary  life.  He 
waa  opposing  the  motion  with  much 
vehemence,  and  denouncing  the  associa- 
tion as  a  treasonable  body.  Alluding  to 
a  friendly  address  which  it  had  presented 
to  the  venerable  patriot  Archibald  Ha- 
milton Rowan,  "  he  became  heated  with 
victory,"  says  Mr.  Shiel,  "and^  cheered 
as  he  was  repeatedly  by  his  multitudinous 
partizans,  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
part  of  the  House  where  the  deputies 
were  seated,  and  looking  triumphantly  at 
Mr.  O'Connell,  with  whom  he  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  he  had  been  once  ensaged 
in  a  personal  quarrel,  shook  his  naiid 
with  scornful  exultation,  and  asked 
whether  the  House  required  any  better 
evidence  than  the  address  of  the  associa- 
tion *to  an  attainUd  traUorr^^  This 
language  was  held  to  be  in  very  bad 
taste;  and  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  fierce 
and  damaging  reply.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, showed  in  very  strong  light  the 
bitter  feeling  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  towards 
the  Catholics. 

Before  the  deputation  quitted  London, 
the  other  bill  for  Emancipation,  with  pay- 
ment of  the  clergy  and  disfiranchisement 
of  forty-shilling  freeholders,  was  pending. 
These  two  conditions  were  called  the 
"  wings  "  of  the  bill ;  and  the  deputies, 
especially  Mr.  O'Connell,  had  much  con- 
versation with  leading  Whig  politicians 
upon  the  terms  of  the  proposed  measure, 
and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  might 
probably  be  received  in  Ireland  as  a  final 
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gettlement.  Those  Wliig  politiciana  were 
natimlly  desiroas  that  the  measure 
i^ould  pass,  wiius  and  all,  for  they  oared 
nothing  about  the  independence  of  the 
Churdi  or  the  rights  of  electoFB.  What 
they  thought  of  waa  that  some  Irish 
Catholic  members  coming  into  Parliament 
would  be  an  aooession  of  force  to  their 

Srty,  Mid  might  carry  them  into  office, 
r.  0*Connell  did  not  then  probably  so 
fully  know,  as  he  afterwards  came  to 
know,  that  British  Whigs  regard  all 
Irish  questions  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whig  party.  The  cour- 
tesies also,  and  the  persuasive  phraseoloG;y 
of  those  courtly  "liberals,"  and  of  the 
English  Catholics,  who  were  all  for  the 
bill,  certainly  imposed  somewhat  upon 
O^Coxmell^s  mind,  insomuch  that  he  is 
known  to  have  signified  to  some  principal 
Whig  statesmen  his  willingness  to  take 
the  bill  as  it  stood,  with  the  two  offensive 
"wings.''  The  fortunate  loss  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  prevented 
any  evil  consequences  arisine  from  this 
unaccountable  weakness;  and  when  the 
deputation  returned  to  Ireland,  and  found 
what  was  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the 
Catholics;  and  when  O'Connell  found 
that  his  complying  disposition  was  veiy 
likely  to  injure  his  popularity  and  his 
power  for  good,  he  very  promptly  and 
frankly  retracted,  and  took  his  position 
again  with  his  countirmen.  It  had  been 
well,  indeed,  if  he  had  finnly  held  his 
ground  against  both  those  wings  to  the 
bst. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1825—1829. 

Action  of  the  Cfrtfaolle  ABSocIatlon— Waterroxd 
ElecUon— Loath  Election— Change  of  Hinistrv— 
Ganning  Premier— Lord  Angleaea  Viceroy— The 
"New  Befonnatton"  — Pope  and  MajRolre  — 
Bea'h  of  CanniDg—Goderich  Cabinet— Catholic 
Petition  for  Bepeal  of  Test  and  Corooration  Acts 
—Acta  Bepealed— Glare  EIection--0*ConneU  Re- 
tomed— Its  Besnlta— Suppression  of  Catholic 
Association— Peel  and  'Welliiurton  Prepare  Cath- 
olic Belief  Bill— Bage  of  the  fiigota— Belnctanoe 
of  the  King— O'Connell  at  the  Bar  of  the  House- 
Passage  of  the  Emancipation  Act— Disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Forty-Shilling  Freeholders— Abstract 
of  the  Belief  Act— The  New  Oath— Heanhig  and 
Spirit  of  the  Belief  Ack 

Thx  Catholic  Association  continued  its 
o^rations  and  extended  its  organization 
with  even  greater  vigour  and  success  than 
before.  It  had  a  machineiy  which  ex- 
tended not  only  into  every  county,  but 
into  every  parish.  Its  funda  were  giren 
to  employ  lawyers  to  protect  the  people 
in  cases  of  extreme  oppresiioa;  and  in 


such  cases  as  the  wrecking  of  a  chapel,  or 
an  Orange  riot  in  the  North — cases  which 
the  maoistrates  at  petty  and  quarter- 
sessions  had  been  in  tne  habit  of  treating 
upon  the  general  prindple  that  Papists 
had  no  rights  which  Protestants  were 
bound  to  respect— their  worships  were 
now  sometimes  thunderstrudc  by  tiie 
apparition  of  clever  barristers  or  attorneys 
from  Dublin,  who  not  only  knew  more 
law  than  the  whole  bench  of  justices,  but 
were  attended  by  newspaper  reportera, 
sure  to  publish  abroad  to  the  world  any 
too  ontra^us  instance  of  magisterial 
partizanship.  But  the  machinery  of  the 
Association,  both  central  and  provincial, 
was  capable  of  beins  employed  with  mor» 
striking  effect  in  the  ejections  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  and  its  efficiency 
began  to  be  proved  in  the  general  electioa 
of  1826.  It  was  resolved  m  the  Associa- 
tion that  all  its  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  favouring  the  return  of  cer- 
tain liberal  Protestants  (seeing  that  Cath- 
olics were  not  eligible)  for  some  counties 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  controlled 
absolutely  by  a  few  great  families  of  the 
old  colonial  aristocracy.  The  Beresfords, 
for  example,  had  long  represented  Water- 
ford  in  person  of  some  member  of  tiieir 
£eunily.  The  idea  of  opposing  the  B^res- 
ford  interest  in  that  county  seemed  the 
wildest  dream;  and  the  Beresford,  who 
was  Marquis  of  Waterford,  naturally 
thought  that  he  did  not  more  clearly  own 
the  demesne  of  Curraghmore  than  he 
owned  the  representation  of  his  county. 
At  the  election  of  1826,  Lord  Georse 
Bermford  was  boldlv  opposed  by  ^. 
Villiers  Stuart^  another  large  proprietor 
of  the  county,  and  a  friend  to  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  The  latter  was  supported  by 
theparochialorganizersandbythe  CathoUo 
clei^,  and  won  his  election,  to  the  in- 
tense mortification  of  the  house  of  Cur- 
raghmore, and  perfect  consternation  of  the 
whole  Protestant  interest. 

While  society  in  Dublin  was  much  a^- 
tated  by  the  progress  of  this  contest  in 
the  South,  news  arrived  in  that  city  of  a 
still  more  stirring  nature.  Louth  dounty 
was,  in  like  manner,  held  to  be  an  appan- 
age of  the  two  noble  houses  of  Foster  and 
Jocelyn.  Their  titles  were  Oriel  and 
Boden.  Lord  Oriel  was  that  John 
Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
with  whom  this  history  has  already  had 
much  to  do--all  his  hfe  a  high  place- 
holder, and  bitter  opponent  of  uie  Cath- 
olics. The  politician  of  the  ftmilv  was 
now  John  Leslie  Foster,  who  had  long 
sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  oonnty,  and  odngistently  on  ewy 
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occftsion  resisted  the  slightest  concessum 
to  the  Catholics.  The  Jocelyns  had  as 
their  nomioee  for  the  other  seat  Mr. 
Fortescue,  a  politician  of  the  same  deep 
Orange  hue.  At  the  election  in  1826 
there  presented  himself  to  the  people  to 
ask  their  suffrages  a  Mr.  Dawson,  a  re- 
tired barrister  of  some  fortune,  who  was 
favourable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  six 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
attended  to  the  polls  by  immense  multi- 
tudes of  the  worthy  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, who  *marcned  with  him  into 
Dundalk  with  green  banners  flying  in  the 
wind.  The  contest  was  close;  for  the 
influence  of  the  great  landlords  was  nearly 
irresistible,  unless  at  mortal  |)eril.  It 
needed  all  the  energy  of  the  local  man- 
agers of  the  Association  to  bring  up  the 
voters  and  get  them  to  ddfy  those  potent 
despots.  Mr.  Shiel  went  down  from 
Dublin  as  counsel  for  Dawson.  In  shorty 
at  the  close  of  the  poll,  Dawson  was 
declared  duly  elected;  Mr.  Foster  was 
the  second  member;  and  Fortescue, 
nominee  of  Lord  Roden,  stood  defeated. 

Some  few  other  successes  of  a  similar 
character  showed  what  the  Association 
could  do.  The  effect  of  such  events  upon 
the  public  mind  in  England  was  very 
^reat.  As  for  the  "  Ascendancy  "  faction 
in  Ireland,  it  was  as  usual  in  a  foam  of 
rage.  The  great  family  interests — the 
nighty  Orange  houses  which  had  been 
long  a  rock  and  strong  tower  to  Protestant 
monopoly  and  religion— were  now,  as  it 
aeemed,  to  be  assailed,  not  by  sap  or 
mine,  but  by  open  storm  and  escalade. 

The  Protestant  mind  of  that  day  could 
not  help  believing  that  there  was  some 
Jesuit  conspiracy  at  work  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  Waterford  election  was  won 
virtually  by  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees  demanded  of  Parliament 
whether  his  vaticinations  would  be  at 
length  listened  to— Popery  "  put  down," 
and  O'Connell  sent  to  tne  Tower. 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Parliament  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Premier, 
was  struck  with  imralysis.  He  was  a 
helpless  and  timorous  creature,  afraid  to 
read  his  letters  in  the  morning,  lest  they 
should  bring  news  of  an  insurrection  in 
some  part  of  the  country;  and  his  only 
idea  of  government  was  to  disturb  nothing, 
to  reform  nothing  (sutficieot  unto  the  day 
being  the  evil  thereof),  and  only  pra^ng 
that  all  mankind  might  remain  precisely 
as  it  was  for  his  day.  In  short,  he  was 
a  "  Conservative  "  of  the  stupidest  sort.* 


*  Hit  order  of  Connervatlnn  ia  admlrablT  char- 
ftcterized  by  Paul  LouiB  Courier,  wba  epeakinff  of 
one  of  Lord  Liverpool's  cbaracter.  eaid:  "  If  he  bad 
been  present  on  the  morning  of  the  creation,  he 
wonld  haTO  cried:  *Mm  Mtu  I  cmimtwiu  U  chaviJ ' " 


On  his  death,  which  followed  very  soon, 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been  Foreign  Sec- 
retary in  his  Administration,  was  sent  for 
by  the  King,  and  received  his  commands 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  But  Mr.  Canning, 
only  a  month  before,  had  made  a  power- 
ful speech  in  &vour  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion; the  King,  thereSnre,  must  have 
known  that  in  making  this  statesman  his 
Prime  Minister,  he  was  takine  an  almost 
irrevocable  step  towards  that  clearly 
inevitable  consummation.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Eldon,  and  other  Tory  members  of 
the  outgoing  Cabinet,  refused  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Canning,  who  thereupon  formed 
a  Ministry  which  was  generally  in  favour 
of  concession.  Lord  Wellealey  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  formerly  Earl  of 
Uxbridge— a  very  brilliant  cavalrv  officer, 
but  not  much  of  a  statesman.  The  Chief 
Secretary  was  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Grower. 

When  Lord  Anglesea  arrived  in  Ireland 
he  found  the  Ascendancv  faction  in  hi:^H 
excitement.  The  very  Orangemen  began 
to  perceive  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times. 
They  were  making  preparations  to  cele- 
brate with  great  pomp  the  grand  Orange 
anniversai^  of  the  12th  of  July,  being 
resolved,  if  they  could  not  much  longer 
trample  on  their  fellow-countrymen,  to 
insult  them  to  the  last.  As  the  time 
approached,  however.  Lord  Anglesea  pro- 
hibited by  proclamation  the  customary 
procession  in  Dublin,  and  the  garlanding 
with  Orange  lilies  the  statue  of  King 
William  in  College  Green.  In  Ulster, 
however,  the  anniversary  was  celebrated 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  show  of 
insolent  triumph.  In  every  town  and 
village  the  brethren  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  marched  from  town  to  town, 
all  flaunting  with  purple  and  orange 
sashes,  generally  haltmg  in  the  midst  of 
districts  inhabited  by  Catholics,  firing  a 
volley  over  their  houses,  and  playing 
**The  Protestant  Boys,"  and  "Croppies 
Lie  Down." 

The  prohibition  of  the  Dubb'n  procession, 
and  other  alarming  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing compromise  with  Jezebel — for  such 
was  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  threat- 
ened admission  of  Papists  to  Parliament 
and  the  Corporations— aroused  all  the  *'  No- 
Popery"  animosities  of  their  hereditary 
oppressors,  and  the  clerical  agitators  pro- 
jec'ted  a  **New  Reformation."  If  the 
Catholics  could  but  be  convinced  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstition  (which  seemed  so 
manifest  to  those  clerical  persons),  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  no  longer  persist 
in  their  audacious  pretensions.    In  gene- 
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ral,  ibis  new  scheme  of  proselytism  was 
carried  on  by  mere  ribald  abuse  of  every- 
thing held  sacred  in  the  ancient  religion, 
and  oy  repeating  the  old  stories  out  of 
Fox's  Martyrs ;  out  certain  of  the  new 
reformers  challeDged  public  discussion 
with  the  most  learned  Catholic  theolo- 
gians in  every  diocese,  and  at  first  some 
of  these  challeDges  were  promptly  met  b^ 
Catholic  cler^jrmen,  who  thought  on  their 
aide  that  their  religion  could  lose  nothing, 
and  might  gain  much  by  public  exposi- 
tion and  defence  of  its  tenets.  Several 
oral  discussions  took  place  accordingly, 
of  which  the  most  notable  was  that  oe- 
tween  a  Bev.  Mr.  Pope,  an  English 
clergyman,  and  Father  Maguire,  a  parish 
priest  of  Leitrim  County.  The  bold 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  *'  Father 
Tom  "  was  thought  by  his  own  partizans 
rather  unfortunate,  as  he  had  never 
debated  in  public,  thoueh  known  to  be  a 
learned  theologian,  while  Mr.  Pope  was  a 
practised  controversialist.  The  discussion 
was  to  take  place  in  Dublin,  each 
champion  to  defend  three  articles  of  his 
own,  and  assail  three  of  his  adversary's 
fiuth.  The  occasion  excited  intense  in- 
terest. Not  only  the  public  room  where 
the  meeting  took  place,  but  all  SackviUe 
Street)  was  thronged  with  eager  sympa- 
thizers. As  the  two  disputants  ar^ed 
within  the  building,  thousands  of  minor 
"  oral  discussions  "  were  taking  place  on 
the  streets,  and  the  talk  of  Dublin  car- 
m€n.  was  of  two  sacraments  and  of 
seven.  This  scene  lasted  many  days. 
The  debate  was  carried  on  with  suffi- 
cient courtesy.  Father  Ma^^piire  proved 
himself  a  master  of  theological  learning, 
and  Mr.  Pope  of  controversial  declama- 
tion ;  and  the  affair  ended  as  might  have 
been  expected— that  is,  Catholics  were 
convinced  that  Mr.  Maguire  had  de- 
molished the  Protestant  religion,  and 
Protestants  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Pope 
had  not  left  Popery  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Nobody  was  converted  on  either  side. 

Many  other  similar  discussions,  in 
which  laymen  sometimes  bore  a  part, 
raged  in  each  province  of  the  island,  and 
generally  rather  inflamed  intolerance  than 
advanced  any  good  causa  The  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Dovle  disapproved  of  them,  and 
soon  interdicted  the  cleigy  of  his  diocese 
from  engaging  in  them.  So  did  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  then  the 
other  bishops.  Soon  not  a  priest  could 
be  found  to  accept  a  challen^  and  their 
opponents  took  this  as  a  plam  ijroof  that 
the  Catholic  religion  was  afraid  of  the 
light  of  day.  They  eagerly  pressed  their 
invitations,  but  in  vain.  They  urgently 
offered  to  their  Catholic  friends  to  prove 
'2  1 


the  mass  a  plain  sacrifice  to  idols,  and 
purgatory  a  lamentable  infringement  on 
the  prerogatives  of  hell.  The  Catholic 
priests  would  no  longer  strip  for  this 
polemical  prize-ring,  uthough  still  ready 
and  willing  to  expound  their  iaith  by  the 
old  methods  of  theological  argument. 

The  year  1827  was  remarkable  for  the 
first  great  example  of  the  emigrant  Irish 
in  every  foreign  country,  and  in  every 
colony,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  of  their  friends  at 
home.  And  the  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial aid  were  not  confined  to  Irishmen 
alone,  nor  even  to  Catholics  alone.  The 
bold  attitude  of  O'Connell ;  the  mighty 
power  he  had  created  and  directed ;  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  of  that  agitation  now 
so  evidently  shaking  the  deep-rooted  and 
broad-basea  structure  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  powerful  French  press  occu- 
pied itself  warmly  in  the  struggle;  and 
trom  French  Catholics,  as  welias  from 
Americans  of  all  religions,  came  addresses 
and  subscriptions  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion .  Multitudinous  meetings  of  *  *  Friends 
of  Ireland  "  were  held  in  aU  considerable 
American  cities;  and  a  large  x)art  of  the 
business  of  the  Asisociation  began  to  be 
reading  foreign  correspondence,  and  re- 
ceiving addresses  from  not  only  France 
and  America,  but  from  various  Gennan 
States,  from  Italy,  from  Spain,  even  from 
British  India.  All  these  things,  while 
they  violently  irritated  the  national  pride 
of  the  Englisn,  suggested  to  them  at  the 
same  time  the  impossibility  of  continued 
resistance  in  so  very  bad  a  cause. 

Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  after  a 
very  short  tenure  of  office.  He  had  to 
contend  with  a  compact  and  very  acri- 
monious op]x>sition,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  Tories,  but  of  the  aristocratic 
party  of  the  old  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Grey— a  party  which  was  jealous  of  Can- 
ning, because  it  sincerely  believed  him 
an  interloper  upon  the  prescriptive  right 
of  a  few  great  families  to  govern  the 
country.* 

But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  this 

*  Cannlog  wu  »  man  of  stroog  pAmfons  and 
high  spirit,  with  great  talent  for  satire,  and  of  course 
had  made  many  enemies— and  witnout  enemies 


no  man  is  entitled  to  have  friends.  He  had  been 
a  Tory,  too,  and  had  written  pungent  squibs  in  the 
Anti-Jaeobin  against  *' French  principles.'*  For 
example,  the  Tery  clever  satire  or  the  Needy  Knife- 
Orinaer.  In  one  of  these  jtux  dexpHty  he  had 
contrasted  the  statesman-like  qnaliaoa  of  certain 
Tory  lords  with 


** The  temper  of  Qrey, 

And  Treasurer  Sheridan's  promise  to  pay.** 


forget  this,  and  that  it  contributed  Tcry'much  to 
enyenom  his  oppotittoo  to  Canning's  Ministry. 


■  generally  bellcTed  that  Lord  Grey  did  not 
t  this,  and  t"-" .^  -^ 
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▼enomooa  oppontian  was  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  saw  that  Canning  was  dee- 
tined,  if  hia  Groremment  lasted,  to  cany 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emandpa- 
tioD,  and  who  was  detennined,  if  pouible, 
to  supersede  him,  and  carry  that  inevit- 
able measure  himself  a  policy  not  nn- 
familiar  to  this  prudent  statesman,  which 
he  afterwards  pursued  in  the  other  signal 
case  of  the  Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Mr.  Canning,  too,  was  in  fiulinff  health, 
vid  had  lost  most  of  the  original  energy 
»f  his  nature.  Peel  therefore  **  hounded 
jiim  to  death,"  as  Lord  George  Bentinck 
long  afterwards  bitterly  declined  in  Par- 


Mr.  Canning  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Goderich,  a  statesman  of  little  talent  or 
influence,  who  did  not  succeed  in  forming 
a  ministry  which  could  hold  together; 
and  in  January,  1828,  this  feeble  ad- 
ministration gave  place  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Premier  Minister,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department — ^both  of  them  avowed  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  liberties  of 
Catholics.  The  Duke,  also,  was  still  sin- 
cerely and  consistently  resolute  to  refuse 
all  concession ;  while  his  prudent  col- 
lesgue  had  already  determined  to  be 
converted  at  the  nght  moment,  and  to 
have  the  credit  of  effecting  a  revolution 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  In  this 
new  Cabinet  was  Lord  Palmerston — a 
man  who  never  cared  for  Whig  or  Tory, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  any  class,  sect,  or  nation,  but 
was  always  read^^  to  bear  a  hand,  and 
that  efficiently,  in  the  current  events 
which  were  for  the  time  being  the  order 
of  the  day. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1828, 
the  Catholic  Association  was  prepared 
with  a  petition,  signed  by  800,000 
Catholics,  praying,  not  for  any  rights  of 
their  own,  or  relief  for  themselves,  but 
for  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  Corpora- 
tion Act,  which  had  excluded  Protestant 
Dissenters  from  office  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  This  idea  was  O'ConneH's  ;  but  the 
petition,  as  he  long  afterwards  delighted 
to  proclaim,  was  drawn  up  by  the  band 
of  Father  L'£strange,  a  Carmelite  friar. 
This  was  an  incident  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  fine  dramatic  effect — the  pros- 
cribed and  oppressed  Catholics  petitioning 
for  the  rights  of  the  much  less  proBcribed 
and  oppressed  Nonconformists  !  But  it 
is  fair  to  add  that  many  petitions  poured 
in  this  session  from  Protestants  of  all 
sects  in  fiivour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  so 
that  there  vras  at  least  an  appearance  of 
mutual  good-will,  and  a  universal  aspi- 
ration  towards   liberty,    equality,    and 


fratsnity.  The  picture  was  somcwhalf 
mansd,  however,  by  midtitadeB  of  peti- 
tions vehemently  deprecaituiff  all  conoee- 
sion  to  Catholics ;  and  these  latter  came 
from  tiie  most  inflnentiai  qnarten  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Lrabuid,  Bn^and,  and 
Scotbmd.  The  British  Universities  were 
especially  stirred  by  apprehension  and 
alann  for  the  Protestant  interest;  and 
the  Coxporations,  particularly  tiiat  of 
Dublin,  felt  that  all  was  lost  if  a  man  of 
seven  sacraments  became  alderman  or 
town  councillor. 

In  tiiat  session  the  Test  Act  and  Cor- 
poration Act  were  in  £Mt  repealed.  The 
measure  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  a  statesmen  who  tlien  and  always 
professed  **  Liberal  *'  principlea,  and  as- 
pired to  lead  the  party  of  what  is  called 
'^.Progress;*'  but  being  essentislly  nar- 
row-minded, has  often  shown  himself 
actuated  by  the  blindest  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  His  measure  was  carried, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  languid  opposi- 
tion made  to  it  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
was  then  in  a  transUion  state,  and  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  be  converted 
himseu  to  Liberal  principles,  and  even 
to  snatch  from  Lora  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs  the  credit  of  carrying  the 
grand  Whig  measure  of  that  age.  The 
Act  repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  became  law  in  April ;  and  a  few 
weeks  after,  on  the  secession  of  several 
members  from  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzfferald,  then  member  for  Clare  County, 
was  Drought  in  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
administration  as  President  of  the  Board 
ofTrada  This  vacated  his  seat  for  Clare 
until  he  should  be  re-elected ;  and  he 
immediately  issued  his  address  to  the 
Clare  electors,  nothing  doubting  that 
he  would  be  at  once  replaced  in  his  aeat^ 
having  large  influence  m  the  county,  and 
most  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  being 
his  political  and  personal  niends.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  highly  honourable  and 
liberal  gentleman,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.  He  was,  more- 
over, the  son  of  that  steady  Anti-Union 
patriot,  Mr.  Prime-Sergeant  Fit^iald, 
who  had  spoken  at  the  bar  meeting  against 
the  Union,  and  had  been  thereupon  de- 
CT-aded  from  his  office  by  the  Government. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  some  sort,  a  martyr 
to  patriotism ;  and  his  son  had  good  rea- 
son to  count  not  only  on  his  own  posses- 
sions and  influence  in  his  county,  but  also 
on  his  personal  merit  and  the  traditions 
of  his  ffiunily,  for  a  warm  sujiport  in  Clare. 

The  celebrated  Clare  election  followed — 
one  of  the  most  momentous  transactions 
in  the  modem  history  of  Ireland,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  other  island  also.    It  was 
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no  merely  local  contest  for  one  aest  in 
Parliamoit ;  it  waa  the  making  np  of  a 
deciaive  iarae  between  the  milliona  of  op- 
inreaaed  Catholica  and  that  potent  ajul 
inaolent  "Aaoendancy,"  which  had  ao 
Ions  trampled  npon  them  in  their  own 

At  firati  however,  it  waa  not  foraaeen 
what  a  aharp  tmming-point  thia  CUae 
election  waa  aeatined  to  prove  in  hiatory. 
The  Catholica  had  paaaed  a  reaolution  at 
ODB  of  tiieir  ajB;gregate  meetinga  to  oppoae 
the  election  ofevery  candidate  who  anould 
not  pledge  himaelf  againat  the  Duke  of 
'Wellmgton'a  adminiatration.  Now,  here 
waa  a  proven  friend  to  thoae  Catholica, 
who  had  alwava  voted  in  their  fitvour, 
actually  a  member  of  that  adminiatration, 
and  aeeking  election  at  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  oonatitnency.  The  qaeation  waa, 
Should  that  worthy  gentleman  be  oppoaed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Aaaociatton  ? 
And  whom  could  they  hope  to  put  in  his 
placd  who  would  be  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  Veaey  Fit^rald?  An  inci- 
dent now  occuned  which  nve  much  ad- 
ditional importance  to  tiiia  queation. 
Lord  John  lEuaaell,  charmed  with  hia  own 
aucceaa  in  repealing  the  Teat  and  Corpora- 
tion Acta,  awelUng  with  aelf-confidence, 
aa  uaual,  and  never  doubting  that  he  waa 
about  to  be  the  sreat  *'  Liberal "  leader, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  auflseat- 
ing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  ofWel- 
li^ton  in  the  caae  of  the  repeal  of  the  Teat 
ana  Coiporation  Acta,  had  been  ao  fair 
and  noble  as  to  entitle  hia  Grace  to  the 
gratitude  of  **  Liberala ;  '*  and  that  they, 
the  said  Liberala,  "  would  consider  the  re- 
veraal  of  the  resolution  which  had  bten 
paaaed  againat  hia  Government  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  which  the  Liah 
'peojjle  felt,  not  only  in  the  great  queation 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  country,  but 
in  the  aaaertion  of  religioua  freedom 
throughout  the  empire. "  *  That  ia  to  aav, 
the  Wiiig  part]^  of  the  '* empire"  would 
take  it  vei^  kind  if  Mr.  O  Connell  and 
the  Catholic  Aasociation  would  put  aside 
the  oonaideTation  of  their  own  country 
and  their  own  rights,  and  use  their  power 
80  aa  to  benefit  that  party,  Thia  reaem- 
blea  extremely  the  many  other  occasions 
on  which  the  Whigs  of  the  "empire" 
have  endeavoured  to  stifle  Irish  questions, 
and  turn  Irish  organizations  for  national 
purposes  to  tiie  service  of  an  EnsUsh  fac- 
tion, which  always  courted  the  Uatholics 
when  out  of  ofhce,  and  always  spumed 
and  oppressed  them  when  in  power. 

And  Mr.  O^Connell's  greatest  weakness 
(as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter), 
both  tiien  and  ainoe,  waa  his  too  creaulous 

•  See  Sbiel*s  Aferletei— ''The  Clare  Elootton.*' 


reliance  upon  the  £ur  professions  of  that 
treacherous  party,  which  he  had  ao  often 
occasion  to  deacribe  aa  '*  the  baae,  brutal, 
and  bloody  Whica."  On  the  pieaent 
occasion,  Mr.  0'a>nnell  can  acaroely  be 
cenauied  for  lending  an  ear  to  the  ang- 
geation  of  the  Whig— that  Mr.  Fit2gerald^B 
election  ahould  go  unoppoaed ;  for  O'Con- 
nell  himaelf  did  not  yet  foreaee  what  a 
potent  engine  thia  Clare  election  would 
become  in  hia  handa.  Therefore  he  pro- 
posed, in  the  Aaaodation,  that  the  reaolu- 
tion riiould  be  auraendad. 

But  (yConnell  did  not  fully  appreciate 
how  deeply  hia  countrymen  abhorred  both 
Wellington  and  Peel,  of  both  of  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Secretary,  Ireland 
had  bitter  ezperience.  Hia  motion  waa 
vehemently  and  ancceaafully  oppoaed. 
After  aome  debate,  the  oridnal  reaolution 
waa  left  standing;  and  &e  Aaaodation 
remained  committed  to  oppoae  the  return 
of  Mr.  Veaey  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  fidlure  to 
rescind  that  resolution. 

Glare,  then,  was  to  be  contested;  and 
the  next  question  waa.  Who  waa  to  be  put 
forward  against  Fitzgerald?  The  Aaaoda- 
tion pitched  upon  Major  MacNamara,  one 
of  the  proprietora  of  the  county— a  Pio- 
teatant,  ofoourae,  but  deacended  of  an- 
dent  Irish  stock,  very  friendly  to  tiie 
Catholica;  a  man  of  but  little  weisht  of 
character,  whoae  principal  care  and  am- 
bition aeem  to  have  been  to  dress  and 
wu^  himself  after  the  pattern  of  Georae 
rvT,  whom  he  personally  resembled ;  tor 
the  rest,  a  good  landlord,  an  excellent 
magistrate,  and  protector  of  tiie  poor  and 
oppressed.  But  this  personage,  though  a 
fnend  to  his  Catholic  countrymen,  waa 
still  more  a  friend,  as  it  turned  out,  to  his 
ndghbour  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  He  allowed 
many  days  to  elapse  without  sending  an 
answer  to  the  Association ;  and  as  Clare 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Dublizi,  in 
those  days  of  slow  travelling,  much  anxious 
delay  was  thus  created.  Doubts  and 
rumours  began  to  prevail,  not  onlv  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  candidacy,  but  aa 
to  the  dispoaition  of  the  priests  of  dare 
to  act  warmly  with  the  Association  against 
so  estimable  and  popular  a  centleman. 
Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Mr.  Steele 
wore  sent  post  to  Clare,  to  inquire  into 
the  dispodtions  of  priests  and  people,  and 
to  bring  an  an&wer,  if  posdble,  from 
Major  MacNamara.  0*Gorman  Mahon 
came  back  in  two  days.  The  Major's 
family  lay  under  such  obligations  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  that  he  could  not  think  of 
oppodng  him.  Meanwhile  the  '*  Aacend- 
ancy  "  party,  as  well  as  the  Liberal  Pro- 
teetants  of  Clare,  were  actively  engaged 
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in  working  for  the  candidate  already  in 
the  field;  and  boastinff  that  no  sentle- 
man  in  the  county  would  stoop  so  low  as 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  Those  gentlemen  of  the 
county  were  soon  to  receive  a  lesson. 

There  was  earnest  consultation  one 
night  at  O'Connell's  house  in  Merrion 
^uare.  Next  day  Dublin  City  was  startled, 
and  soon  all  Ireland  was  aroused,  by  an 
iuldress  from  0*ConneU  himself  to  the 
electors  of  Clare,  soliciting  their  suffrages, 
affirming  that  he  was  qualified  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  them  in  Parliament, 
although  he  would  never  take  the  oath 
(that  tne  mass  is  idolatrous),  **  for,*'  con- 
tinued he,  "  the  authority  which  created 
those  oaths  (the  Parliament)  can  abrogate 
them;  and  I  entertain  a  confident  hope 
that  if  you  elect  me,  the  most  bisoted  of 
our  enemies  toill  see  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing from  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
people  an  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
Lim  from  doing  his  duty  to  bis  King  and 
to  his  country."  At  last  all  the  world, 
friends  and  foes,  saw  in  one  moment 
what  was  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Clare 
election. 

Several  members  of  the  Association 
-were  at  once  sent  down  to  Clare  in  order 
to  excite  the  people,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  great  event;  also  to  arouse  the 
-epirit  of  the  priests,  and  induce  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  tenantry.  The 
^reat  feunily  'interests"— the  O'Briens, 
the  Vandeleurs,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Mac- 
l^amaras — had,  as  they  thought,  organized 
And  drilled  their  numerous  tenantry  into 
proper  discipline.  They  considered  the 
people  who  lived  on  their  estates  almost 
m  the  light  of  serfs ;  and  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple then  in  Ireland,  that  if  any  gentle- 
man interfered  with  another's  tenants,  by 
canvassing  them,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  vote  against  their  landlords,  the  inter- 
ference was  to  be  resented  as  a  personal 
Affront.  But  a  power  was  now  moving 
these  masses  on  which  those  respect- 
able gentlemen  had  not  calculated — the 
profound  and  sweeping  passion  of  a 
highly  impulsive  and  imaginative  people, 
^thoroughly  aroused  by  every  feeling  that 
•could  appeal  either  to  their  manheod  or 
their  religious  enthusiasm— stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  of  priests  whom  they 
loved,  and  inspired  by  the  name  and  re- 
nown of  the  redoubtable  champion  who 
promised  to  deliver  them.  All  this  to- 
gether made  up  such  a  mass  of  concen- 
trated power,  as  was  sure  to  test  severely 
Ihe  discipline  of  the  great  estates,  and  the 
traditionary  deference  paid  by  tenants  to 
their  landlords. 

Mr.  Steele  and  O'Gormon  Mahon  under- 


took to  canvas  the  connty;  and  Steele 
intimated  beforehand  his  readiness  to 
fight  any  landlord  who  should  feel  him- 
aelf  aggrieved  bv  interference  with  his 
tenants.  Then  they  traversed  the  county, 
making  the  most  earnest  and  impetuous 
appeals  to  the  people;  addressing  them 
at  all  hours  and  m  all  places— in  the 
chapels  after  mass,  on  the  hill-sid^  in 
the  village  markets,  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  it  was  clear  that  tlie  generous  and 
gallant  people  were  fully  resolved  to 
brave,  this  one  sood  time,  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  landlord  wrath,  and  carry 
the  *^  Man  of  the  People  "  tnnmphantly 
to  the  door  of  Parliament. 

The  famous  Father  Maguire  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Leitrim  that  he  might 
help  to  swell  the  excitement.  John  Law- 
less (or,  as  he  was  usually  named.  Honest 
Jack  Lawless)  was  then  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Belfast,  called  the  Irishman,  He 
left  his  newspaper  to  other  hands,  and 
hurried  to  Clare,  to  put  his  fiery  leading 
articles  into  the  form  of  fiery  speeches. 
The  town  of  £nnis,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  ei^ht  thousand,  contained  thirty 
thousand  numan  bein^  on  the  day  when 
O'Connell's  green  carnage  was  expected  in 
that  place.  Green  flags  waved  from  the 
windows  ;  priests  and  agitators  addressed 
multitudes  from  a  balcony  or  a  flight  of 
steps ;  and  the  excitement  of  expectation 
was  at  its  highest.  Yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  turbulence  or  dis- 
order. On  the  contrary,  throughout  all 
the  exciting  canvas,  and  still  more  excit- 
ing days  of  the  actual  poll,  old  family 
feuds  were  suspended,  or  terminated  for 
ever.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no 
angry  language,  and  no  man  ventured  (so 
strong  was  public  opinion)  to  raise  a  hand 
against  another  upon  any  provocation. 
cFConnell  at  length  appeared,  with  two 
or  three  friends;  and  there  was  one 
continuous  shout  from  thirty  thousand 
throats.  Women  cried  and  laughed ; 
strangers,  who  had  never  seen  one  an- 
other, wrung  each  other's  hands ;  and  from 
eveiy  window  ladies  (Mr.  Shielsaya,  ''of 
great  beautv ")  waved  hands  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. No  wonder  that  such  a  tem- 
pest of  patriotic  zeal  whirled  away  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  own  tenants  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  marshalling  bailiflis ;  nor  that  one 
wave  of  O'Connell's  arm  left  Mr.  Vande- 
leur  deserted  by  his  whole  army  of  free- 
holders. Sir  Edward  O'Brien's  feudal 
pride  was  mortal!  v  hurt  by  the  defection 
of  his  people,  and  he  shed  tears  of  vexa- 
tion; but  nis  son,  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
then  member  for  Ennis,  though  his  family 
pride  may  have  been  hurt  by  such  a 
result,  was  not  inconsolable,  being  in- 
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deed  a  contributor  to  the  ''Catholic 
Kent,"  and  one  who,  at  all  times,  vaJued 
justice  and  fair  dealing  more  higUy  than 
the  broad  acres  and  high  towers  of  Drumo- 
land. 

The  details  of  an  election  contest,  even 
that  of  Clare  in  1828,  need  not  be  related 
at  len^h.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  proposed 
JAt.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Augustus  Fitzgerald.  O'Connell  was  nro- 
posed  by  0*Gorman  Mahon  and  Mr. 
•Steele,  both  proprietors  in  the  county. 
The  speeches  were  made;  the  poll  pro- 
ceeded; and  at  its  dose  the  numbers 
stood,  for  O'Connell,  two  thousand  and 
fifty-seven ;  for  Fitzgerald,  one  thousand 
and  seventy-fiye.  After  an  argument  be- 
fore the  assessor,  Mr.  Keating,  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  a  Cathouc  could  not 
be  legally  returned,  the  objection  was 
overruled  on  the  ground  that  it  rested 
with  the  Parliament  itself,  on  the  oath 
being  tendered  and  refused,  to  exclude  a 
representative,  and  O'Connell  was  pro- 
claimed duly  elected. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  this  day  fully 
to  comprehend  the  profound  impression 
which  this  event  {n-oduced  throughout 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  other  iuand. 
Mr.  Vesey  Fit^rald,  though  deeply 
mortified,  took  his  defeat  with  a  gentle- 
manlike calmness;  but  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  Clare  County,  who  had  sup- 
ported him,  could  not  conceal  their  omin- 
ous apprehensions.  **  Where  is  all  this  to 
end?  was  a  question  frequently  put  in 
his  presence  ;  to  which  he  replied  only  by 
looks  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  In  fact,  the 
worthy  Protestant  "liberals,"  disciples 
and  followers  of  Grattan  and  Ponsonby, 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the 
Catholic  claims  as  their  aSadr—tSsy  were 
the  Parliamentary  patrons  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  hiid  never  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  their  clients  taking  the  case 
mto  their  own  hands  ;  not  only  throwing 
off  all  dej)endenoe  upon  them,  but  even 
flinging  aside  so  decisively  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  advocates,  and  com- 
ing in  their  proper  person  to  thunder  at 
the  doors  of  Paniament  Still  more  fear- 
ful and  terrible  to  them  was  the  example 
of  independence  now  set  by  the  voting 
tenantry ;  the  hereditary  family  *'  inter- 
ests" were  no  longer  omnipotent;  and 
the  end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.  The 
exultation  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
limd  was  unbounded.  O'Connell  travelled 
back  to  Dublin  in  the  midst  of  one  con- 
tinued triumphal  procession.  Mr.  Law- 
less, the  Belfast  eoitor,  was  escorted  on 
his  return  to  Belfast  by  enormous  multi- 
tudes of  the  peasantry.  Through  the 
plains  of  Meatk  they  passed  in  peaceable 


triumph,  and  through  the  southern  x>art 
of  Monaghan  ;  but  in  this  region  the 
Orangemen  were  strong,  armed,  resolute, 
and  infuriated;  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
armed  Protestants,  excited  by  the  har- 
angues of  their  preachers,  and  prayerfully 
determined  to  resist  this  triumph  of 
"Jezebel,"  at  least  in  their  county,  were 
assembled  at  Ballybay,  •  and  showed  a. 
stem  purpose  of  opposing  the  }ia8sage  of 
Mr.  Lawless  and  his  followers.  It  needed 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  friendly  expostulations  of  General 
Thornton,  mihtary  commandant  of  the 
district,  to  prevent  a  collision,  and  induce 
the  multitudinous  escort  of  Mr.  Lawless 
to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes.  For  a 
week  or  two  there  were  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  collision,  and  of  civil  war ;  and 
large  numbers  of  troops  were  hastily  sent 
over  from  Ensland.  It  was  even  formally 
proposed  in  tne  Catholic  Association  that 
a  run  should  be  made  on  the  banks,  with 
a  view  of  disorganizing  society  and  opening 
the  way  for  armed  revolution  ;  but  these 
counsels  were  rejected. 

The  actual  results  of  this  election  are 
well  known,  and  may  be  shortly  summar- 
ized. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
a  few  months  before  declared  that  "he- 
could  not  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
placing  Roman  Catholics  in  a  Protestant 
Legislature  with  any  kind  of  safety,  as 
his  personal  knowledge  told  him  that  no 
King,  however  Cathouc,  could  govern  his 
Catholic  subjects  without  the  aid  of  the- 
Pope;"  this  Duke,  the  consistent  and 
conscientious  opponent  of  Catholic  liber- 
ties, and  who  had  taken  office  expressly 
to  defeat  their  claims,  became  suddenly 
converted,  and  felt  that  the  choice  lay 
between  Catholic  Emancipation  and  civil 
war.  As  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had 
already  divined  the  course  of  events— hia 
policy  was  clear ;  and  his  conscience  pre- 
sented no  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Ancle- 
sea,  the  Lord-Iieutcnant,  though  he  had 
come  over  to  Ireland  with  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  Catholics,  had  greatly 
altered,  his  views,  and  now  made  no  secret 
of  his  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  in  the  only  way 
it  could  be  settled — ^for  which  expression 
of  opinion  he  was  summarily  removed, 
from  his  government. 

The  Parliament  met  in  February,  1829. 
The  King's  speech,  prepared  no  doubt  by- 
Peel,  recommended  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  the  subsequent 
consideration  of  Catholic  disabilities,  with 
a  view  to  their  adjustment  and  removal. 
As  for  the  Catholic  Association,  there  % 
could  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  It  had 
done  its  work ;  an<^  not  waiting  for  thet 
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hm  to  snppreM  it»  diMolvad  iinlf  at 
oDoe— thftt  i%  nomiaally,  for  snbetaulully 
the  organization  still  BQbcii|tod,  and  oonld 
easily  retume  its  osnal  bnaiBen  in  case  of 
necessity. 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  who,  on  the  5th 
of  March,  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  Honse,  "  for  consideration  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  His  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  ;*'  and  the  motion  was 
carried,  after  a  wann  debate,  by  a  large 
majority. 

And  now  arose  the  most  tremendons 
clamour  of  alarmed  Protestantism  that  had 
been  heard  in  the  three  kingdoms  since 
the  days  of  James  IL — the  last  Kins  who 
had  ever  dreamed  of  placing  Catholics 
and  Protestants  on  something  like  an  ap- 
ptroach  to  equality.  Multitudinous  peti- 
tions— not  only  from  Irish  Protestants  but 
from  Scottish  Presbyteries,  from  English 
Universities,  from  corporations  of  British 
towns,  from  private  individuals— came 
pouring  into  Parliament,  praying  that  the 
great  and  noble  Protestant  State  of  Eng- 
Und  should  not  be  handed  over  as  a  prey 
to  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisitors,  and  the 
Propaganda.  Never  was  such  a  jumble 
of  various  topics,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  as 
in  those  petitions ;  vested  interests — 
idolatry  of^  the  mass^-principles  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession — ^the  Inquisition — 
eternal  privileges  of  Protestant  tailors  or 
Protestant  lightermen — our  holy  religion 
—French  prmdples  —  tithes  —  and  the 
beast  of  the  Apocalypse— all  were  urged 
with  vehement  eloquence  upon  the  en- 
lightened legiblators  of  Britain. 

What  may  seem  strange,  one  has  to 
admit  that  a  great  number  of  these 
frightened  petitioners  were  truly  sincere 
and  conscientious.  The  amiable  Dr. 
Jebb,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  for 
example,  writes  an  earnest  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1829 
(so  soon  as  he  saw  the  course  that  matters 
were  taking),  and  says  to  him : — "Infinitelv 
more  difficulties  and  dangers  will  attach 
to  concession  than  to  uncompromising 
resistance.  ...  In  defence  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  British  Protestants,  I  am 
cheerfully  prepoiBd,  if  necessary,  aa  many 
of  my  order  have  formerly  done,  to  lav 
down  life  itsel£"  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  Dr.  Doyle,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Eildare  and  Leighlin,  had  uttered  this 
prayer  for  CConnell  when  he  started  for 
the  contest  in  Clare :— *'  May  the  God  of 
truth  and  justice  protect  and  prosper 
you !  "  What  veiy  different,  what  very 
opposite  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  had 
these  two  excellent  prelates ! 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  had  taken 
his  part— the  Catholics  were  to  be  emanci- 


pated; and  by  him.  Bat  the  King  would 
not  yield,  save  at  the  last  extremity.  To 
assent  to  an  act  of  justice  seemed  to 
Qeorse  IV.  like  the  loss  of  hia  dearest 
hearts  blood.  He  endeavonred  even  to 
set  rid  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet^  and  to 
form  a  new  Ministry  which  would  pledge 
itself  fio<  to  do  justioe.  But  in  this  he 
failed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tella  us :— '*  At  a 
late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
March,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  informing  him  that 
His  Majesty  anticipated  so  mndi  difficulty 
in  the  attempt  to  lorm  another  admistra- 
tion,  that  he  oonld  not  dispense  with  our 
services ;  that  he  must,  therefore,  desire 
ua  to  withdraw  our  resignation ;  and  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
measures  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
in  Parliament.''* 

Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  arrived  in 
London  to  claim  his  seat  for  Clare,  at  a 
Caiholic,  finding  that  there  was  now  a 
Government  pledged  to  Emancipation^ 
having  carU  blanche  for  that  purpose, 
decidttl  not  to  present  himself  for  the 
present,  lest  it  should  embarrass  the 
administration. 

The  Enumcipation  Act  was  forthwith 
introduced.  It  was  prepared  by  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  It  contained  neither  the  provision 
for  veto  nor  that  for  bribing  the  priests; 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  certain 
other  Act,  as  fatal,  perhaps,  as  either  of 
those— namely,  for  disfranchisement  of  all 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  was  determined  at  least  not 
to  yield  this  point.  It  was  the  forfy- 
shiuing  freeholders  who  had  humbled  the 
Beresford  domination  in  Waterford,  and 
destroyed  the  Foster  monopoly  in  Louth  ; 
it  was  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  who 
had  carried  O'Connell  triumi^iantly  to 
the  head  of  the  poll  in  Clare;  aa^  by 
destroying  that  whole  class  of  voters.  Peel 
hoped  ver^  reasonably,  not  only  to  render 
the  remaming  voters  more  amenable  to 
corrupt  influences,  but  also  to  take  awav 
the  motive,  which  had  heretofore  existed, 
for  granting  leases  to  small  formers^ 
and  thus,  in  good  time,  to  turn  those 
independent  farmers  into  tenants  at  will. 
He  had  his  own  profound  reasons  for  this 
— which  will  fully  appear  hereafter. 

The  debates  on  the  Belief  Bill  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  violent 

id  bitter.  The  tanatical  section  of 
English  and  Irish  Protestantism  was 
deeply  moved.  In  the  mind  of  those 
people  all  was  lost ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 

*Memoin:  bv  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  Bart  Published  by  the  tnutees  of  his  papers— 
Lord  Mahon,  and  Right  Hononrable  Bd.  OarawelL 
MJP.    London,  18fiS. 
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and  the  Duke  wera  abnost  directly  ohaTged 
with  beiog  agents  of  the  Pope  of  Borne. 
However,  the  bill  uaased  through  its  two 
first  readipgs  in  ine  Commons ;  and  the 
third  reading  was  pessed  on  the  aoth  of 
March  by  a  majority  of  thirty«8ix.  Next 
^y  it  was  earned  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  April  its  second  reading 
was  moved  by  the  Dnke  of  Wellington, 
who  made  no  somple  to  xag^  its  neoessilry 
In  order  ''to  prevent  civil  war."  Sur 
Bobert  Peel,  in  ids  aignment  for  the  law, 
had  been  lees  explicit  and  straightfioward 
than  the  Bake^he  had  only  said  the 
measnxe  was  needfal  to  prevent  great 
danffers  and  **  pnblio  calamity.'*  * 

iuter  violent  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  lasting  several  days,  the  bill  was 
passed  a  third  time,  tm  psssed  by  a 
migoiity  of  one  hundred  and  four.  It 
then  received  the  nrral  assent ;  and  what 
is  called  Catholio  Kmannipation  was  an 
accomplished  fiust 

(VConnell,  in  the  meantime,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  olaiming  to  take  his  seat  as 
member  for  Clare.  This  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  bill  into  a  law.  But  an 
election  j^tion  was  pending,  sent  forward 
by  certam  electors  of  dare,  against  the 
validity  of  his  return.  The  inveetigaticm 
of  this  petition  consumed  time;  but 
at  length  the  conunittee  reported  Mr. 
O'Connell  duly  elected.  The  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  now  passed,  and  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  CrConnel],  thereupon, 
held  himself  entitled  to  go  in  and  take 
his  seat,  subject  only  to  the  new  oaths. 
For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  House 
on  the  15th  of  May,  was  introduced  in 
the  usual  form  by  Lords  Ebrington  and 
Dunc^nnon,  and  walked  to  the  table  to 
be  sworn  by  the  Clerk.  But  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  prudently  provided  a^^ainst  this 
in  the  new  law,  which  adnutted  only 
those  who  should,  **  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  that  Act,  be  returned  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  to  take  their 
seats  under  the  new  oaths.  It  was  a 
mean  piece  of  spite ;  and  its  special  object 
was  to  ^ve  Sir  Bobert  an  opportunity  of 
snubbing  0*Connell  one  last  time,  bdbre 
yielding  finally  to  his  imperious  demand. 

Accordingly,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
tendered  to  the  new  member  the  now- 
abrogated  oaths— one  being  the  oath  of 
Supremacy  (namely,  that  the  Hong  of 

*8lr  Botart  FmL  in  bis  letttr  to  Doetor  JeVb. 
BUlop  of  TitnwrirJr.  in  Vebnutfy.  Mid:— ''Ift  is 
eMT  tobtamo  tha  oonoeialoiw  thAt  were  made  in 
1782  end  in  1798;  baft  they  were  not  made  wlttioiU 
«n  intimate  oonilctlan  of  their  abeolnte  neoeesi^ 
In  order  to  prevent  ^mter  danaenT  Sir  Bobert 
■are  a«ahi:— "I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  in 
aarislng  and  promoiing  the  measnree  of  1829.  I 
wae  ewa jed  by  «o  /tar,  eaoept  the  fear  of  pubUo 
ca]amity>-itomAv :  by  Sir  Bobert  FeeL 


England  is  head  of  the  Church),  and  the 
other,  "that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ia 
in^nooa  and  idoUtrous,"  and  so  forth. 
He  refused  to  take  these  oaths.  He  was 
then  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Houses  where 
he  claimed  his  right  to  sit  and  vote :  his 
claim  was  disallowed  by  a  vote.  The  old 
oaths  were  once  more  tendered  to  him. 
He  read  over  the  stupid  trash  in  an 
audible  voice ;  then  sai<t  raising  his  head, 
that  he  declined  to  take  that  oaui,  becNuise 
"  one  part  of  it  he  knew  to  be  fiilse,  and 
another  he  did  not  bdieve  to  be  true." 
A  new  writ  was  then  issued,  to  hold  an 
election  lor  the  County  Clare. 

The  series  of  measures  called  "Emanci- 
pation "  consisted  of  three  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  firsts  an  Act  for  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association  as  an  illegal 
and  dangerous  society;  the  second,  an 
Act  for  we  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  in  Irdand  (not  m 
England,  where  that  qualification  waa 
retained) ;  and  third,  the  Belief  Act 
proper,  abolishing  the  old  oaths  against 
transnbstantiation,  &&,  and  substitutii^; 
another  very  long  and  ingenious  oath  (for 
Catholics  <mly)  testifying  allegiance  to 
the  Crown;  promising  to  maintain  the 
Hanoverian  settlement  and  succession; 
declaring  that  it  is  no  article  of  the 
Catholic  foith  "that  Princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects ;  that  neither 
the  Pope  nor  anv  other  foreign  prince 
has  any  temporal  or  civil  juriBoiction 
within  the  realm;  promising  to  defend 
the  settlement  of  property  as  established 
by  law ;  solemnly  diflc^aiTniuft  disavowing 
and  abjuring '  any  intention  to  aubvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment  as  settled 
Dy  law  ;*  and  engaging  never  to  exercise 
any  privilege  conferred  by  that  Act  *to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  government' " 

The  Act  admitted  Catholics,  on  taking 
this  oath,  to  be  members  of  any  lay  body 
corporate^  and  to  do  corporate  acts,  and 
vote  at  corporate  elections;  but  not  to 
join  in  a  vote  for  presentation  to  a  benefice 
in  the  gift  of  any  corporation. 

The  Act  further  most  formallv  affirmed 
and  preserved  the  great  principle  of  Pro- 
testuit  Ascendancy,  b^  specially  excludim; 
Catholics  from  the  lugh  offices  of  Lord- 
lientenant  and  Lord  Chancellor ;  the 
former  being  the  officer  who  makes  nearly 
all  appcintmientB  in  Ireland,  and  exerciaes 
the  royal  power  to  pardon — or  not  to 
pardon ;  the  latter  bemg  the  person  who 
decides  on  the  guardianship  of  minors, 
and  orders  in  wlult  religion  tney  are  to  be 
brought  up,  in  the  Msence  of  expreea 
directions  trom  their  parents.  The  Xjord 
Chancellor  also  has  control  over    the 
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oommisnoiifl  of  magifltretet,  and  oanoels 
them  at  his  pleasure,  thas  controlling,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  important  pro- 
Tisions  and  exceptions— and  further,  that 
the  Anglican  Church  still  continued  the 
establisned  religion  of  the  land,  and  still 
devoured  the  Catholic  people  by  its 
exactions— it  is  tolerably  clear  that  by  the 
Belief  Bill  Catholics  were  not  quite  half 
emancipated. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Irish  people  was  the  contempor- 
aneous Act  for  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  for  raising 
the  county  qualification  to  £10a-year— five 
times  the  qualification  required  in  Eng- 
land. Only  seventeen  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  against  this 
grievous  injustice.  It  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  ostensible  ground 
that  there  was  too  great  a  dismsition  on 
the  part  of  Irish  landlords  to  divide  their 
land  into  minute  jwrtions;  that  the  fran- 
chise was  a  mere  instrument  with  which 
the  landed  aristocracy  exercised  power 
and  control  over  the  elections ;  ana  that 
this  control  had  lately  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  priests  (which  was  worse); 
and  he  cited  as  an  example  what  had  lately 
taken  place  in  Louth  and  Monaghanand 
Watertord.  In  other  words,  he  would 
disfranchise  those  small  fJEumers  because 
they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  de- 
fying landlord  control  and  acting  inde- 
pendently. Amongst  those  who  opposed 
this  measure  were  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Their 
argument  was:  "  If  the  forty-shilUng  free- 
holders had  been  comijit,  Ute  those  of 
Fenrhyn,  their  disfranchisement  might  be 
defended ;  but  the  only  offence  ol  the 
persons  against  whom  the  bill  was  directed 
tad  been  that  tbejr  exercised  their  privi- 
lege honestly  and  independently,  accord- 
ins  to  their  conscience. "  * 

It  is  singular  that  O'Connell  said  not  a 
word  at  any  meeting,  nor  wrote  any  letter, 
protesting  against  this  wholesale  abolition 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  those  to 
whom  he  owed  his  election  fur  Clare.  He 
thus  consented  by  his  silence  to  see  cut 
.  away  from  under  his  own  feet  the  very 
groundwork  and  material  of  all  effective 
political  action  in  Iroland;  and  often 
afterwards  had  occasion,  as  Iroland  also 
had  to  lament  the  impotence  and  futility 
of  all  patriotic  effort  for  the  real  advance- 
ment of  their  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  forty-shillmg  free- 
holders. Many  thousands  of  these  free- 
holders, and  of  their  children,  aro  now 
working  on  canals  and  railroads  in  Ame- 

*  Account  of  Debate  In  Annvat  Beffitter  for  1829. 


rica.  The  new  and  cheap  ejectment  laws 
were  in  full  force ;  and  were  soon  to  act 
with  &tal  effect 

We  can  now  appreciate  in  some  measure 
the  true  tpiril  in  which  "  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation "  was  effected.  It  was ' '  to  avert 
civil  war,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
it  was  "to  avoid  greater  dangers,"  said 
Sir  Bobert  PeeL  It  was  emphatically  not 
to  do  justice,  nor  to  repair  a  wron^.  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  French  wnter  on  * 
Irish  affairs,*  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  neither  the  King  nor  his  Ministers  in- 
tended to  do  an  act  of  justice  and  repara- 
tion towards  the  Catholics.  The  bill  of 
1829  was  nothing  else  than  a  concession 
wrested  from  them  by  dreumstances; 
which  the  King  would  never  have  con- 
sented to,  if  he  had  found  Ministers  de- 
cided, even  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war,  to 
perpetuate  an  iniquity  of  three  centuries; 
and  which  his  Ministers  would  never  have 
proposed  if  they  had  not  apprehended 
that  civil  war,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment  itself  Now,  when 
a  concession  has  betti  extorted  by  force, 
and  is  not  a  spontaneous  homage  to  truth 
and  justice,  those  who  grant  it  may,  per- 
haps, respect  it  as  to  its  mere  letter ;  but 
certainly  they  will  not  loyally  comply 
with  its  spirit.  When  we  see  their  prac- 
tical application  of  it,  it  is  evident  that 
they  desire  to  hold  back  with  one  hand 
what  they  have  been  obliged  to  bestow 
with  the  other;  and  that»  deeply  regretting 
the  necessity  they  have  had  to  obey,  when 
that  necessity  becomes  less  urgent^  they 
observe  only  so  much  of  their  en$;agement 
as  is  needful  to  save  them  from  the  charge 
of  perjury.  Hence  comes  it  also  that  there 
is  so  little  gratitude  manifested  for  this 
concession — and  in  truth,  those  may  dis- 
pense with  gratitude  who  owe  only  to  fear 
*'a  liUU  justice  and  a  Utile  freedom,** 
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Imperfsct  and  fltinted  and  guarded  as 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was,  it 
iras  neverthelees  felt  m  Ireland  to  he  a 
great  triumph  and  nohle  achievement  of 
&Conne]],  who  at  once  rose  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popular  favour.  The  Cath- 
olics almost  worshipped  him  aa  their 
Heaven-sent  deliverer  ;  and  the  partizans 
of  the  good  old  traditionaiy  Protestant 
Ascendancy  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  The  sword  brandished  in 
the  hand  of  Walker's  statue,  standing 
upon  a  lofty  column  on  a  bastion  of  Deny 
walls,  fell  down  with  a  crash,  and  was 
ahivered  to  nieces,  upon  the  very  day 
when  His  Majesty,  George  IV.,  placed 
his  signature  on  the  Emancipation  Act; 
which  he  did  not  do,  however,  without 
havinff  first  broken  and  trampled  upon  a 
pen  n^ch  was  handed  to  hmi  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  highly  dramatic  manner,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  mimicry  of  deep 
feelins.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  for  his  part, 
thougnt  the  time  was  now  at  last  surely 
come  to  "put  down  Popery"  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  to  sena  the  "Arch-agi- 
tator" to  the  Tower. 

As  for  0*Connell  himself,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  amongst  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Catholic  Association,  they 
saw  too  well  that  little  or  nothing  was 
gained.  Not  only  was  their  civil  and 
political  inferiority  maintained  and  for- 
mally re-asserted ;  but  the  great  body  of 
brave  farmers,  who  had  fnghtened  the 
"empire"  by  their  independence,  was 
swept  out  of  civil  existence  at  a  blow.  It 
at  once  became  evident  to  O'Connell  that 
there  was  no  salvation  for  Ireland  but  in 
a  repeal  of  the  odious  and  fraudulent  Union. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland,  as  if  sensible 
that  what  had  been  already  effected  for 
his  country  was  rather  apparent  than  real, 
he  declared  openly  that  the  next  victory 
to  be  achieved  must  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Both  at  Ennis  and  at  Youghal 
he  made  speeches  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  this  great  measure,  and  promising  never 
to  rest  until  it  should  be  accomplisned—a 
pledge  which,  indeed,  he  laboured  all  his 
life  to  redeem. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  disfranchising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  orders  had 
been  at  once  sent  to  Ireland  to  commence 
a  "registration"  of  those  who  still  retained 
the  franchise,  possessing  a  freehold  of  £10 
yearly  value.  This  haste  was  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  soon  as  practicable 
upon  Irish  elections,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
feating O'Connell  when  he  snould  again 
present  himself  in  Clare  under  the  new 
writ.  He  was  not  opposed,  however,  on 
his  second  election  at  Clare,  and  was  again 
aent  back  to  Parliament,  with  all  the 


qualifications  required  even  by  the  new 
law.  He  did  not  at  once  take  his  seat,  as 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of 
June. 

This  year,  Ireland  was  said  to  be  in  an 
"  alarmmg  "  state— there  was  "  crime  and 
outrage"  in  several  counties,  and  especially 
in  Tipperary.  In  fact,  the  old  exaction  of 
tithes  not  only  continued  to  be  enforced, 
but  was  pressed  with  even  increased  rig- 
our, seeingthat  Pajnste  had  become  so 
insolent.  The  consequence  was  the  most 
natural  in  the  world— some  tithe-proctors 
were  forced  to  eat  their  processes,  and  also 
had  their  ears  cut  off.  The  Tipperary 
magistrates  assembled  in  great  alarm,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  application  of 
the  "Insurrection  Act,''  for  they  could 
not  understand  how  people  should  thus 
resist  payment  of  their  lawful  tithes,  un- 
less there  were  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  government  and  bring  in 
the  Pope. 

In  truth,  there  was  throughout  the  island 
a  very  unsettled  and  uneasy  condition 
of  the  popular  mind«  Men  were  told  that 
they  were  "relieved"  and  "emancipated," 
but  th^  felt  no  advantage  from  it  whatso- 
ever. They  tried  to  feelpride  in  the  vic- 
tory which  they  were  assured  they  had 
won  over  a  British  Ministry ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they  found  themselves  very 
tdlv  disfranchised;  and  what  was 
worse— landlords  were  refusing  to  make 
new  leases  of  farms,  and  were  breaking 
the  existing  leases  where  they  could, 
having  no  lonfi;er  the  motive  to  rear  up  a 
small  freehold  population  for  the  hust- 
ings. The  chairmen  of  quarter-sessions, 
and  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  busy 
with  their  ejectments;  and  pauperism 
beffan  extensively  to  prevail  The  seasons, 
indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  rather 
favourable,  and  grain  and  cattle  were 
abundant;  but  the  British  system  had 
now  been  so  well  esteblished  in  our 
island,  that  all  this  wealth  of  bounteous 
nature  flowed  off  instantly  to  England^ 
and  the  price  of  it  also.  All  went  the 
same  way.  The  export  of  agricultural 
produce  to  England  out  of  Ireland  had 
grown  so  enormous  within  the  past  few 
years,  that  it  had  been  judged  expedient 
m  1826  to  place  that  trade  "on  the 
footing  of  a  coasting  traded*  In  other 
words,  no  custom-house  accounte  were  to 
be  kept  of  it ;  and  the  amount  of  it  was 
thus  concealed  for  many  years.  In  that 
year,  1826,  however,  the  exporte  to 
£)n£land  had  been  to  the  value  of  almost 
eight  millions  in  com  and  cattle.  It  was 
but  small  benefit  to  the  Irish  people  to 
have  favourable  seasons  and  plenteoua 
harvests.    Their  wealth  not  only  made 
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itself  wings  and  flew  to  England ;  bat  aa 
tenancy  at  will  now  became  the  fashion, 
landlords  increased  rents  in  proportion  to 
increased  produce,  and  tfaien  went  to 
Eneland— tiie  centre  of  political  action 
and  fashionable  life— to  spend  those  im- 
proved rents.  For  all  this  there  was  no 
remedy  in  Emancipation. 

It  soon  became  evident,  also,  that  the 
effects  of  the  Belief  Act  would  be  disas 
trous   in   another   respect.     Parliament 
and  the  Judicial  Bench  being  now  opened 
(always  with  the  exception  of  the  place 
of  Lord-Chancellor)  to  aspiring  Catholics 
of  the  educated  class,  thetr  interests  and 
sympathies  became  separated  from  those 
of  their  countrymen.     Undoubtedly,  this 
result  had  been  calculated  by  the  pru- 
dent statesman   who   accomplished  the 
Belief  measure ;  and  his  plan  succeeded 
but  too  welL    That  plan   may  be   de- 
ficribed,  in  general  terms,  as  a  plan  for 
corrupting  the  higher  classes  and  extir- 
pating the    lower;    and  Emancipation, 
aisfranchisiog    the   latter    and   offering 
bribes  to  the  former,  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  buy  over  to  the  British  mter- 
ests  such  as  aspired  to  the  offices  and 
emoluments  dispensed  by  England,  and 
to  make  them  forget  the  duty  thev  owed 
to  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  their  native  land.     Since 
that  day,  therefore,  we  have  seen  con- 
stantly more  and  more  of  the  higher  class 
of  Catholics,  in  various  jrasitions,  helping 
England  to  govern — that  is,  to  pillage  and 
depopulate — this  ill-fated  island.    Since 
that  day  have  been  many  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Parliament — they  have  solicited 
places  for  useful  constituenta     Catholic 
attorney  -  generals  —  they    have   packed 
juries  to  "  do  the  King's  business."   Cath- 
olic judges — ^they  have  sat  complacently 
on  the  l^nch,  and  permitted  those  juries 
to  be  packed,  and  pretended  to  try  their 
fellow-countiymen  before  those   packed 
juries,  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  cannot  bear  to  be  disquieted 
while  clearing  off  its  "  surplus  population." 
In  other  woras,  those  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, attorney -generals,  and  judges,  have 
sold  themselves  for  money  and  s&tion,  to 
a  Government  which  they  know  to  be  the 
mortal  enemy  of  their  countrymen  and 
kinsmen,    and    have    abandoned    those 
countrymen    and    kinsmen    to    certain 
slaughter  and  extermination. 

Such  have  been  the  substantial  results 
of  the  "Belief  Measures"  of  1829;  and 
O^Connell  had  good  reason  for  his  condu- 
sion, — tiiat  no  effectual  service  could  be 
rendered  to  the  country,  short  of  annul- 
lii^the  Union  with  England. 
The  discontent  and  disappointment  of 


the  people  (who  fonnd  that  Bmancipatioa 
did  not  save  them  from  starvation)  found 
vent  in  occasional  deeds  of  violenoe ;  and 
always   for  the   old   reasons — mtiiileas 
seizures  for  tithe,  and  wholesale  ejectment 
of  tenants.    Many  thonaaads  of  formezs 
now  found  themselves  emandpaited,  but 
disfranchised,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  ejected  and  tiirown  out  on   the 
highways.    Ther  were  capable  by  Uw  of 
h<Mding  high  office ;  but  exposed,  in  foct, 
to  see  their  children  perishing  by  hunger 
and  hardship.    The  crimes  committed  in 
Ireland  have  nearly  always  one  specific 
character,  and  one  obvious  motive  and 
provocation.    Their  victims  have  been  al- 
most uniformlv  tithe-proctors,  who  seized 
upon  the  small  store  of  the  poor—or  land- 
lords or  agents,  who  deared  estates — or 
incoming  tenants,  who  rented  forma  from 
which  otiiers  had  been  ejected.    Mnrdera 
for  money,  from  jealousy,  or  in  personal 
quarrel,   nave  been  at  aJl  times  ,much 
more  rare  in  Ireland  than  in.  England ; 
and,  indeed,  the  lamentable  acts  of  vio- 
lenoe which   did  occur  were  generally 
perpetrated  by  men  who  had  not  previ- 
ously known  the  doomed  victim,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  secret  society. 
The  hapless  people  of  the  country  had 
long  felt  and  experienced  that  the  laws 
were  made  not  for  them  but  against  them ; 
they  had  long  been  aocnstomol  to  see  law 
at  one  side,  and  justice  at  the  other;  they 
could  not  perceive  why  there  should  be 
any  law  compelling  them  to  pay  dergy- 
men  whom  they  never  saw,  and  at  whoee 
services  they  would  shudder  to  aaaiat; 
nor  why  there  ahould  be  a  law  to  fling 
them  out  from  the  littie  form  which  they 
had  improved  and  rendered  fertile  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.    Henoe  the  series 
of  secret  combinations,  with  their  own 
judicial  sentences  and  desperate  execu- 
tions.   These  proceeding,  however,  al- 
ways drew  down  upon  tiie  peaaantiy  of 
the  neighbouriiood  a  most  forocious  and 
disproportionate  ven|;eance,  and  formed 
the  excuse  for  keepmg  Arms  Acts  and 
Insurrection  Acts  almost  in  permanence. 
The  grievance  of  tithes,  and  the  whole 
of  that  monstrous  iniquity   called  the 
Established  Church,  seemed  to  be  ftlt  by 
the  people  with  even  more  intensity  ai 
irritation,  since  they  were  told  that  they 
were  now  "  Emancipated,"  and  that  there 
was  an  end  of  Protestant  Ascendancy. 
What  this  Emancipation  might  be,  th^ 
did  not  wdl  understand ;  they  knew  no. 
other  result  from  it  than  that  they  were 
deprived  of  their  franchise,  and  oonld 
therefore  set  no  more  leases.    And  they 
thought  tiiat  they  saw  Protestant  As- 
cendancy all  around  them  as  rampant  aa 
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ever.  Protestant  Ascendancy  was  always 
at  their  doors.  It  entered  tfaeir  cabiiis, 
and  carried  off  their  pans  and  pots,  their 
calves  and  pigs,  to  satisfy  a  Protestant 
rector.  Protestant  magistrates  (who  were 
in  the  great  majority)  were  always  ready 
to  browbeat  them  from  the  bench,  and 
to  send  policemen  to  search  their  beds  for 
oonoealed  arms.  Protestant  jnrors  always 
met  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
proved  to  them  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  not  for  them.  If  sometimes,  there- 
fore, these  people  desperately  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  or  even  associ- 
ated together  to  be  a  kind  of  law  unto 
themselves,  and  executive  also— dismal 
as  such  a  state  of  society  certainly  is— the 
whole  blame  of  it  rests  upon  that  unjust 
and  savage  system  of  dealing  with  Ire- 
land which  was  called  "Government," 
and  of  which  a  faint  outline  only  has  been 
traced  in  these  pages. 

King  Georee  IV.  died  in  1830;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  King  Wil- 
liiun  lY . ;  an  event  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  Ireland. 

The  next  year  was  occuined  in  England 
by  a  most  energetic  agitation  for  a 
Beform  in  Parliament, — ^an  affair  which 
also  concerned  Ireland  extremely  little. 
The  Reform  was  to  consist  chiefly  in 
disfranchising  old  boroughs  which  had 
l)ecome  ruinous  and  almost  uninhabited, 
and  giving  the  franchise  to  large  centres 
of  population  which  had  never  returned 
mem^rs  of  Parliament  befora  Excite- 
ment on  this  question  ran  very  high 
throughout  the  other  island,  but  did  not 
extend  in  any  great  measure  to  Ireland, 
whose  proportions  of  representation  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union.  O^Gonnell, 
and  the  other  Catholic  and  Liberal  Irish 
members,  all  supported  the  "Beform" 
Ministry,  and  helped  to  carry  the  measure 
in  1832,  imagining,  probably,  that  Ireland 
would  thereby  establish  a  claim  upon  the 
popular  party  in  England  for  support 
and  friendly  sympathy  in  asserting  her 
own  rights— an  expectation  which  was 
signally  disappointed. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  Parlia- 
ment opened,  but  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  a  new  election  took  place.  This 
time  O^Connell  abandoned  Clare,  and 
achieved  another  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Beresford  interest  at  Waterford.  A 
considerable  number  of  Catholics  now 
entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time; 
O'Gorman  Mahon  for  Clara,  Bichard 
More  O'Ferrall  for  Kildare,  Lord  Killeen 
for  Meath,  &o.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  con- 
tinued to  represent  Ennis,  and  was  a 
most  attentive  and  industrious  member 
of  Parliament,  acting  on  most  questions 


with  the  Whig  party,  and  sincerely 
cherishing  the  delusion  (which  he  after- 
wards h^L  to  give  up)  that  Whigs  were 
mor  friendly  to  ri^t  and  justice  in 
Ireland  than  Tories. 

In  the  beffinning  of  1830  the  Duke  of 
Northumberund  was  Lord-Lieutenant. 
On  the  change  of  Ministry  the  Mare[ui8 
of  Anglesea  was  a^n  sent  over  as 
Viceroy,  and  Lord  Flunket  was  made 
Lord-Chancellor— an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  ability  for  many 
years.  He  had  by  this  time  for«)tten 
that  the  Union  was  a  nullity  and  a  fraud, 
which  his  sons  were  to  be  sworn  to  resist 
and  annuL  One  of  his  sons  became  a 
bishop,  by  the  gracious  appointment  of 
the  Kmg.  Yet  Mr.  Plunket  was  right 
in  denouncing  the  Union  as  a  nullity  and 
a  fraud ;  and  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
onest,  he  would  now  have  been  found 
b^O'Connell's  side,  demandixig  the  restora- 
tion of  an  independent  Irish  Legislature. 

During  the  course  of  this  vear  there 
was  established  a  "Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland.**  It  was  nothing  but  the 
Catholic  Association  under  another  name; 
and  its  object  was  to  agitate  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  O'Conndl,  since  the  Belief  Act,  had 
occasioned  violent  irritation  in  Endand 
amongst  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  That 
after  so  generous  and  noble  a  concession 
as  Emancipation  was  represented  to  be — 
which  was  to  have  fully  satisfied  the 
Irish  people,  and  filled  them  with  rejoic- 
ing ''loyalty" — that,  instead  of  gratitude 
and  loyal  contentment,  there  should  im- 
mediately spring  up  a  new  and  acrimo- 
nious agitation,  openly  aiming  at  the 
"  dismemberment  of  the  empire,"  seemed 
to  those  Whigs  and  Tories  an  example 
of  the  basest  ingratitude.  O'Connell,  too^ 
whose  deportment  in  Parliament  was 
perfectly  oicnified  and  business-like,  when 
he  came  to  Ireland,  and  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  great  meeting  of  his  country- 
men, often  used  violent  and  denunciatory 
lanffuage  concerning  jxilitical  opponents, 
and  even  sometimes  turned  into  ridicule 
some  grave  and  reverend  Tory,  or  some 
sneaking  and  intriguine  Whig. 

In  short,  it  was  decided  by  the  adminis- 
tration, all  Liberal  as  it  was,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  "Arch-agitator's"  exciting  pro- 
ceedings; and  as  the  ''Friends  of  ire- 
land  "  foil  undoubtedly  under  the  former 
Act  for  suppressing  illegal  associations, 
the  Viceroy  was  instructed  to  "  proclaim 
it  under  tliat  Act,  and  threaten  prosecu- 
tion." The  society  was,  as  usual,  at  once 
diasolTod,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  bv 
the  **  Anti-Union  Association."  O'Connell 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  insisting  upon 
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a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  that  mea- 
•are,  which  made  him  more  popular  and 
powerful  in  Dublin  than  he  had  over  been 
before  ;  for  it  was  in  Dublin  chiefly  that 
the  repeal  spirit  then  existed.  The 
coantry  people  and  the  provincial  towns 
were  not  yet  aroused  on  that  question; 
but  the  metropolis  appreciated  it  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
December  a  great  assembly  and  procession 
of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  with  the  express 
object  of  complimenting  Mr.  O'Connell 
for  his  advocacy  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
The  bands  were  to  form  at  Phibaborough, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  march  with 
their  banners  and  insignia  into  the  city, 
to  O'Connell's  house,  where  they  were 
to  present  him  with  an  address.  This 
procession  of  peaceful  and  unarmed  men 
appeared  to  Lord  Andesea  too  perilous  a 
thmg  to  be  permittea,  with  due  regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  city;  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  absolutely  forbidding  the 
assembly.  This  of  course  impli^  an 
intention  of  dispersing  it  by  force.  By 
O'Connell's  advice^  therefore,  the  meeting 
was  not  held. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
contest  between  the  Arch-agitator  and 
the  Marqais  of  Anglesea,  the  former  using 
every  legal  device  and  contrivance  to 
make  for  the  people  some  occasion  of 
meeting  and  expressing  their  sentiments, 
and  the  Marquis  regularly  laying  on  the 
heavy  hand  of  power,  and  menacing  un- 
armed citizens  with  military  violence. 
Mr.  0*Connell  was  unmeasured  enough  in 
the  terms  of  very  natural  resentment, 
which  he  applied  to  Lord  Anglesea,  and 
the  whole  Whig  Government,  whom  he 
characterized  as  **  base,  brutal,  and  bloody 
Whigs."  But  while  he  could  use  indig- 
nant language,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
all  the  practical  advantages  in  such  a 
contest  He  had  his  sheriffs  and  juries 
at  hand,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
always  open;  so  that  anything  was  an 
"  illegal  and  dangerous  association  "  which 
he  might  choose  to  prosecute.  He  had  the 
garrison  of  Dublin  constantly  ready  for 
action.  And  besides  these  things,  the 
noble  Marquis  opened  O'Connell's  letters 
in  the  post-office,  as  well  as  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
who  were  his  correspondents,  what  were 
his  designs,  and  what  were  his  resourcea 
The  Marquis  had  the  letters  always  re- 
sealed  with  the  utmost  care  with  coun- 
terfeited seals,  so  that  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  letters  should  not  suspect  they  had 
been  opened,  and  so  be  put  on  their  guard.* 

*  The  Marqnti  of  Anglema  Ib  first  on  the  list  of 
ktter-«ploe  which  was  Md  before  Parliuaent  in 


The  next  name  under  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  made  his  Association  appear  was 
the  Irish  Volunteers  for  Repeat  of  the 
Union ;  but  this  had  no  better  fate  than 
the  rest  When  it  was  "proclaimed," 
however,  and  commanded  not  to  meet, 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  once  did  not  submit 
He  said,  and  this  was  true,  that  a  pro- 
clamation could  not  make  law ;  and 
pledged  himself  as  a  lawver  that  his  or- 

ginization  was  perfectly  legal  as  it  was. 
e,  therefore,  and  many  of  his  usual 
attendants,  went  and  held  the  meeting. 
Thereupon  O'Connell,  together  with  Mr. 
Lawless,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  Cloone^,  and  two  or  three 
others,  were  forthwith  arrested,  and 
brought  before  ma^trates,  where  they 
were  required  to  give  bail  On  issuing 
from  the  magistrates*  office  the  Aich- 
agitator  found  a  great  crowd  in  the 
streets,  and  made  them  a  great  speech,  of 
course: — "Yesterday,'' he  exclaimed,  "I 
was  only  half  an  agitator,  to-day  I  am  a 
whole  one!  Day  and  night  will  I  now 
strive  to  fling  off  despotism,  to  redeem  my 
country,  to  repeal  the  Union." 

The  prosecution  proceeded;  and  as  Mr. 
O'Connell  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
could  have  no  chance  before  a  Castle  jury 
properly  arranged,  which  would  be  sure 
to  nnd  him  at  once  ^iltv  of  whatever  he 
should  be  charged  withal,  he  dexterously 
delayed  the  striking  of  the  juiy,  and 
gained  time.  The  Oranee  partv  was  in 
vehement  excitement;  and  it  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  in  England  all  parties  were 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  having  the  loud- 
tongued  agitator  locked  up  in  a  jail  for  a 
misdemeanour.  After  some  ingenuity  in 
pleading,  O'Connell  allowed  judgmeikt  to 
go  by  default  upon  several  of  the  counts; 
that  is,  substantially  pleaded  guilty  on 
those  counts.  He  knew  he  might  as  well 
do  so,  as  he  would  be  arraigned  before  a 
sure  jury;  and  all  the  world  waited  till 
he  should  be  called  up  for  sentence.  But 
he  was  never  called  up  for  sentence.  It 
happened  just  then  that  the  Whig  Minis- 
1844.  Bat  that  list  ex'enda  oyer  %  period  of  only 
eleven  years.  It  was  ayowed  by  ministers  that 
the  post-ofQce  expif-naffe  had  existed  long  before 
Lord  Angle^ea's  time,  as  it  certainly  existed  lon^ 
after  that  of  Earl  de  Grey,  in  1843.  Earl  de  Qrey 
1b  the  last  of  the  iBttei'-spies  mentioned  in  the 
reiarn.  That  retam,  however,  has  taken  care  not 
to  inform  us  who/e  letters  were  thus  opened  and 
copied.  It  only  glyes  a  list  of  the  Viceroys,  Chan- 
celiors,  ArchblBhops,  and  Lord-Jastices  who  did 
order  such  manipulations  of  letters,  and  the  years 
in  which  they  so  ordered  it  It  appears  that  such 
warrants  were  constantly  in  existence  for  ten  years 
oat  of  the  eleyen ;  bat  we  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  persons  whose  correspondence 
was  thus  Investigated,  nor  any  of  their  names. 
O'Connell  was,  of  ootxrse,  one;  and  It  was  in  the 
very  height  of  the  contest  waged  with  O'Connell, 
to  pat  down  his  several  associations,  that  the  >}ar- 
quU  of  AngtoMS  is  first  retomed  aa  a  letter-spy. 
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try  was  straining  every  neire  to  Becnre 
a  good  majority  for  their  Reform  ;  and 
O'Connell  and  those  others  whom  he 
could  influence,  or  who  would  be  revolted 
by  any  severity  exercised  towards  him, 
were  not  allies  to  be  thrown  away  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  Orangemen.  For 
that  time,  therefore,  legal  proceedings 
against  the  agitator  went  no  farther. 

The  year  1831  was  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley.  Two 
years  after  (1833)  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
whicn  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Kildare  Place  School  Society  and 
other  proselytiadng  institutions,  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Ix>rd-Ltieutenant,  to  be 
expended  on  the  instruction  of  children  of 
all  sects,  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
called  "Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion.*' Two  years  afterwards  (1835),  these 
commissioners  were  incorporated  with 
power  to  hold  lands.  The  ostensible  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  establishment  were 
"Liberal;"  there  was  to  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  religious  creed  of  any 
pupil ;  and  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion were  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  giving  reli^ous  instructions  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  faiths. 

But  practically  the  Government  took 
good  care  that,  both  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  board  and  ever  since,  the 
great  majority  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  Protestants.  The  scheme  was 
intended  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government  the  formation  of  the 
minds  of  youn^  Irishmen,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  their  &Bt  impressions  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  forget  they  were 
Irish,  and  feel  and  tnink  as  like  English 
children  as  possible.  Their  reading  lessons 
have  been  carefully  edited  to  this  end ; 
most  of  them  by  Dr.  Wheatley,  an  English- 
man, and  others  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  Scotch- 
man. The  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
convert  Catholic  children  as  to  denation- 
alize them. 

It  had  been  for  long  ages  prohibited  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  be  educated  at  all, 
under  heavy  penalties.  When  these  penad 
laws  had  disappeared,  and  the  British 
Government  found  that  the  Irish  were 
very  desirous  to  educate  their  children, 
that  Government  resolved,  if  they  must 
be  taught,  to  teach  them  itself^  and  espe- 
cially to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try—a very  prudent  and  politic  design,  if 
it  could  omy  have  been  accomplishe(L 

For  the  rest»  these  national  schools  have 


been  tolerably  weU  conducted;  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  of  mixed 
religions,  Catholic  children,  for  the  most 
part*  have  received  no  benefit  from  them, 
on  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  against  mixed  education.  In 
other  districts,  where  Catholics  form  the 
whole  population,  these  objections  did  not 
practically  apply. 

In  1850  there  were  nearly  five  thousand 
schools  under  this  board,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  scholars. 

The  tithe  war  raged  violently  this  year. 
The  people  were  becoming  more  and 
more  mdisposed  to  pay  Protestant  rectors, 
especially  m  the  SouUi  of  Ireland,  where 
those  rectors  often  have  no  flocks.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  on  the  very  bor- 
der between  Wexford  and  Carlow  County, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  Mount  Lein- 
ster,  stands  the  little  town  of  Newtown- 
bany.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  this 
usually  quiet  village  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  tithe  tragedy.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
M*Clintock  would  have  his  tithe  ;  and 
by  aid  of  the  police  and  yeomanry,  ha 
had  seized  the  crops  and  goods  of  several 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
things  were  to  be  auctioned  in  Newtown- 
barry  market  place  on  the  market  day. 
Before  that  day  anonymous  written  notices 
were  sent  to  many  persons  in  the  country, 
requesting  them  to  come  in  and  altend 
the  sale  of  their  neighbours'  pigs,  beds, 
and  kettles.  Considerable  numbers  of 
people  attended  in  consequence,  but  not 
armed— their  object  being  only  to  keep  all 
persons  back  from  bidding  at  this  auction. 
It  was  known  that  large  crowds  had  como 
in,  and  that  the  forced  sale  must  almost 
certainly  produce  a  collision.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock  would  have  his 
rights.  The  property  sei2ed  was  brought 
into  town  guaroed  by  a  large  force  of 
constabulary,  who  were  to  be  supported, 
if  needful,  by  another  lar^e  force  of  yeo- 
manry. The  sale  opened.  The  people 
pressed  forward,  and  kept  away,  by  a 
show  of  intimidation,  the  few  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  purchase.  At  last, 
the  police  attacked  the  unarmed  multi- 
tudes ;  were  seconded  with  great  alacrity 
by  the  yeomanry ;  and  very  soon  tHirteea 
slain  men  and  twenty  wounded  were  ly- 
ing in  their  blood  on  the  street  of  New- 
townbarry.  No  person  was  ever  brought 
to  punishment  for  this  slaughter.  Ind^d, 
it  was  felt  by  the  Orange  party  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock  had  only  shown 
proper  spirit  in  vindicating  his  right; 
that  thia  course  of  intimidation  had  gone 
too  far ;  and  that  it  was  time  an  example 
should  be  made.   More  moderate  persona, 
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however,  eyen  of  ibe  EetabliBhed  Chnreh, 
oonld  not  but  think  it  nnfortnnate  that 
ministen  of  relision  should  so  often  have 
to  wring  their  blood-stained  dues  ont  of 
the  very  yitels  of  purishionen  who  hate 
them  and  all  their  works. 

Six  months  after  the  affair  of  Newtown- 
barry,  befell  the  other  tithe  slaughter  of 
If  Carrickshock.  Certain  monesrs  were  due 
for  tithe  to  the  Rev.  Hans  Humlton,  rec- 
tor of  Knocktopher,  in  the  County  Kil- 
kenny. A  process-server  waa  sent  ont  to 
serve  the  needful  documents,  and  this 
functionary  was  protected  by  alai^  force 
of  armed  police.  The  people  assembled 
in  considerable  aud  still-increasinff  num- 
bers, their  object  being  to  get  hold  of  the 
bailiff  and  force  him  to  **  eat  the  latitats" 
—papers  of  that  nature  being  supposed  in 
those  parts  to  be  the  natural  food  of  pro- 
cess-servers. Menacing  crowds  of  country 
people  gathered  around  the  line  of  march 
of  the  officer  and  his  escort ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  a  bare  and  desolate  tract 
called  the  Common  of  Carrickshock,  tra- 
versed by  a  lane  which  is  bordered  by  a 
low  wall,  in  most  places  broken  down,  the 
demands  of  the  people  to  have  the  process- 
server  delivered  up  to  them  became  press- 
ing and  loud.  At  length  a  young  man 
sprang  into  the  lane,  seized  tiie  process- 
server,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  nim  off, 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  protectors.  He 
was  instantly  shot  dead.  Then  there  was 
a  general  onuaught.  The  people  had  armed 
themselves  with  a  species  of  short  pikes, 
and  they  fell  upon  the  police  with  fury. 
Eleven  of  the  constables  were  killed,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  people  also ;  but  the 
legal  documents  were  not  served  that  day. 
It  was  fast  becoming  evident  that  some 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  prevent 
these  sanguinary  collisions. 

In  England  the  resistance  of  the  Irish 
to  levies  for  tithes  was,  as  usual,  repre- 
sented as  the  evidence  of  a  deep  Popish 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  Protestant 
Church ;  and  the  Whigs  were  almost  as 
much  excited  by  this  idea  as  the  Tories. 
The  voluminous  Tory  historian,  Alison, 
discovered  indeed,  for  once,  that  '*the 
Pope's  influence  in  Ireland"  was  on  the 
present  occasion  beneficial:  inasmuch  as 
**the  Vatican  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
measures  were  commenced  evidently  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  Protestant  £istab- 
lishment  in  Ireland,  and  open  the  door  to 
the  replacin<7  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  these 
realms."  Thus,  English  Whigs  drew  off 
in  some  measure  from  their  association 
with  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  this  weak- 
ened the  fortv  of  Reform.  The  cholera 
also  ragea  all  through  the  sunmier  of 
1832;  and  this,  according  to  tike  same 


historian,  waa  another  beneficial  events  aa 
it  sensibly  abated  the  Reform  mania. 

The  King,  however,  in  a  speech  from 
the  Throne,  recommended  attention  to 
the  qnestion  of  tithes ;  and  a  committee 
of  tlie  Lords  was  appomted  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  it.  They  repented  in 
favour  of  commuting  the  tithe  to  a  charge 
upon  land.  In  the  debate  on  reception  of 
this  report,  it  was  stated  that  the  arrears 
of  tithes  due  but  not  recoverable  in  the 
four  dioceses  of  Ossoiy,  Tieighlin,  Cashel, 
and  Ferns,  was  computed  at  £84,954.  A 
law  was  in  the  meantime  proposed  and 
carried  by  Government,  authorizing  an 
issue  from  the  consolidated  fund  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  relief  of  those 
clergymen  who  could  not  collect  their 
tithes.  A  part  of  the  County  Tipperary 
was  also  proclaimed  under  the  Uooeion 
Act  then  pending ;  and  Lord  Grey  was 
preparing  a  still  more  stringent  Coercion 
Act  for  tne  next  year. 

Mr.  O'Connell  vehemently  opposed  the 
grant  from  the  consolidated  fund,  which 
was  accompanied  by  an  authority  to  levy 
the  amount  due,  in  order  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance. This  was  in  fact  the  Government 
assuming  upon  itself  the  function  of  the 
tithe-proctor  and  the  bailiff  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  troops  and  polioe ;  and  it  was 
plainly  intended  to  make  a  few  salutary 
examples  of  slaughter.  Throughout  the 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  these  ques- 
tions there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of 
either  party  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the 
burden  of  the  Established  Church ;  all 
their  anxiety  was  how  to  insure  to  the 
clergy  their  income  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  in  some  way  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resist  or  evade.  On  the 
other  hand,  0*ConneU  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment— "The  Irish  people  arO'determined 
to  get  lid  of  titheSi  and  get  rid  of  them 
theywilL" 

But  the  resirtance  of  the  formers  was 
carried  on  peacef  ally ;  and  generally  con- 
sisted in  aeterring  purohasers  at  tithe- 
sales  by  the  demonstration  of  a  resolute 
public  opinion.  The  same  force  operated 
to  prevent  neighbours  from  aiding  to  re« 
move  crops  or  other  things,  even  in  case 
they  should  have  been  nominally  sold.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  nothing 
but  a  very  manifest  intimidation,  and 
would  have  been  quite  unjustifiable  if  the 
claim  for  tithe  had  been  just. 

The  next  year  Lord  Grey  brought  for- 
ward his  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Tories  not 
only  8up{>orted  it  with  alacrity,  but  hailed 
it  with  joy,  as  a  proof  that  the  most 
*'*  Liberal "  of  Englisn  reformers  had  come 
round  to  their  |>^cy  for  the  government 
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of  IreUnd;  and,  in  fiict,  since  that  day 
English  Tories  and  English  Whigs  have 
geneiaUy  been  in  the  most  gratifyine 
accord  npon  Coercion  Bills  for  IzelaiicU 
However  they  may  differ  upon  other 
matters,  they  are  an  unit  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  dragooning  the  Irish. 

The  Coercion  Acts  are  all  very  like  one 
another;  but  this  one  contained  the  new 
provision  that  the  Viceroy  might  suppress 
and  disperse  any  meeting  whidi  he  should 
deem  dan^rous  to  the  pubtic  peace.  The 
bill  conttuned  the  usual  powers  and  pen- 
alties. The  Lord-lieutenant  might  "  pro- 
claim" any  district:  all  persons  in  pro- 
claimed districts  to  remam  within  doors 
from  one  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise, 
and  also  to  abstain  from  attending  any 
meetins  whatsoever.  No  meeting  was  to 
be  held,  even  to  petition  Parliament^  with- 
out ten  days'  previous  notice  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  and  his  sanction  to  hold  such 
meeting.  The  proclaimed  districts  were 
to  be  subject  to  martial  law;  every 
offender  was  to  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial;  and  all  officers  of  justice  and 
military  on  duty  were  (in  such  proclaimed 
district)  to  have  authority  to  enter  houses 
at  any  hour,  ud  search  for  arms.  The 
writ  of  HabeoB  Corpus  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  three  months  after  the  arrest 
of  any  person,  as  respected  that  person. 

These  atrocious  proviBions  for  torturing 
the  people,  and  lor  repressing  even  aU 
open  and  peaceful  expressions  of  opinion, 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  limd  for 
five  years.  This  law  was  then  succeeded 
by  another  law  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
that  by  another  and  another.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  British  Parliament 
might  as  well  pass  a  perpetual  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland  at  once,  and  take  away 
altogether  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 
but  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  The  Coercion 
Acts,  therefore,  are  all  proposed  for  a 
limited  time,  and  a  hope  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed by  the  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  introduces  one  of  them,  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  these  "  ex- 
ceptional" measures  wiU  be  no  longer  need- 
ful to  the  good  government  and  well-being 
of  Ireland. 

In  the  same  session.  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  for  abolishing  negro  slaveiy  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  appropriated 
twenty  millions  sterling  to  compensate 
the  planters.  Of  course,  the  money  was 
borrowed,  and  added  to  the  national  debt ; 
and  En^^d  and  Ireland  have  been  pay- 
ing the  mterest  on  it  ever  since. 

"The  Church  Temporalities  Act  "  for 
Ireland  was  passed  in  the  year  1833.     It 


wae  introduced  by  Lord  Althorpe,  and  be- 
came law  on  the  dOth  of  July.  His  lord- 
ship stated  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Irish 
Church  at  £732,000  sterling.  The  new 
Act  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  by  consoli- 
dating their  sees  with  sees  adjoining. 
The  consolidation  was  to  take  placejrradu- 
ally,  on  the  death  of  bishops.  "  Cnurch 
rat^  "  were  abolished.  The  revenues  of 
the  sees  which  were  to  remain  in  existence 
were  diminished;  and  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  the  suppressed  sees,  together  with 
the  saving  by  diminished  revenues,  were 
estimated  as  creating  a  fund  of  £3,000,000, 
to  be  vested  in  a  bcMffd  of  '*  Ecclesiastical 
ConmiiasionerB,'*  to  be  expended  for 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  the  prin- 
ciple being  that  no  Churcn  property  could 
be  alienated  from  its  legal  owners,  and 
that  the  country  was  not  to  be  relieved 
of  any  part  of  the  burden  of  this  enor- 
mous Establishment.  Accordingly,  the 
people  were  not  at  all  benefited  l^  this 
Act.  Even  the  abolitionof  Church  rates*' 
was  only  a  boon  to  the  landlords,  who 
immediately  raised  the  rents  of  their  ten- 
ants at  wilL 

Next  was  introduced  and  passed  an- 
other bill,  appropriating  one  million  ster- 
ling to  the  parsons,  .in  compensation  for 
the  tithes  due  and  unpaid  for  three  years. 

In  1834  O'Connell  commenced  senously 
the  work  of  repeal  of  the  Union  in  Par- 
liament His  first  move  was  a  j^roposal 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  mto  the 
conauct  of  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish 
judges,  whom  he  accused  of  introducing 
politics  into  his  chaises  from  the  bench. 
The  committee  was  refused,  because  it 
was  held  that  an  Irish  judge  could  not 
avoid  the  subject  of  poUtics  in  his  judicial 
addresses,  seeing  tnat  Irish  *' crimes" 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  political  charac- 
ter. On  the  23d  of  April,  O'Connell  for- 
mally brought  forward  in  Parliament  the 
question  of  repealing  the  Union.  There 
mllowed  a  debate  of  four  da3rs.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (afterwards 
Lord  Monteacle),  who  laboured  to  prove 
that  Ireland  had  largely  profited  by  the 
Union,  and  was  at  that  moment  enjoying 
exemption  from  several  specific  taxes 
which  pressed  upon  Great  Britain.  In 
truth,  according  to  his  statistics,  Ireland 
was  growing  ridi,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  forbear- 
ance of  the  English  people  and  Govern- 
ment, in  burdening  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  with  imposts  which  she  had 
not  to  pay. 

But,  notwithstandinff  statistics,  the 
notorious  truth  was,  that  England  waa 
becoming  always  richer,  and  her  people 
more  luxurious  in  their  style  of  livings 
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while  Ireland  was  fiast  nnkine  into  desti- 
tution. The  Irish  rents  spent  oy  absentee 
proprietors  now  amounted  to  more  than 
four  millions.  Manufacturers  in  Ireland 
(with  the  single  exception  of  linen)  no 
longer  existed.  Extermination  of  ten- 
antry (or,  as  the  people  were  now  always 
termed,  **  surplus  population ")  had  in- 
creased to  a  dreadful  extent;  and  those 
who  had  means  to  emigrate  were  fl^ixig 
from  the  country  in  wild  terror.  A  writer 
in  BlackwoocCM  Magazine  for  January, 
1833— the  writer  being  no  other  than  Sir 
Archibald  Alison— states  that  the  emim- 
tion  in  1831  from  Ireland  amountea  to 
eighteen  thousand.  The  writer  adds: 
"No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should 
not  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  tiiousand." 
From  this  time  the  leading  idea  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  economists  was,  to 
devise  some  wav  of  getting  rid  of  the 
•'surplus"  people. 

Yet  while  the  people  were  said  to  be 
surplus,  the  island  m  which  they^  lived 
was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasmg  her 
export  of  provisions.  The  export  of  grain 
and  cattle  into  England,  which  had 
amounted  in  1826  to  nearly  eight  millions 
sterling,  had  now  been  augmented  by 
about  one-half;  and  this  wasting  process 
— shipping  off  men  in  one  direction,  and 
the  food  they  had  raised  in  another— went 
on  developing  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  until 
the  export  of  the  surplus  people  reached 
three  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  the 
export  of  the  surplus  food  amounted  to 
at  least  twenty  millions  sterling;  Ireland 
being  the  only  country  known  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  times,  which  had  these  two 
kinds  of  ** surplus"  for  export  at  one 
time.  It  was  so  plainly  demonstrated, 
however,  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  and  other  speakers,  that  the  country 
was  prospering  under  the  Union,  that 
O'Connell  s  motion  was  at  once  voted 
down.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  House 
of  Peers  not  only  rejected  the  proposition 
unanimously,  but  addressed  the  ELing,  de- 
claring their  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  "mtegrity  of  the  empire." 

Various  efforts  were  made  in  this  and 
the  following  year  to  force  upon  Parlia- 
ment some  just  measure  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  Mr. 
Ward,  an  English  member,  was  especially 
zealous  in  this  cause;  but  as  these  pro- 
posals were  steadily  resisted,  and  came  to 
nothing  whatever  for  several  years,  we 
need  not  occupy  ourselves  with  them 
here.  The  Church  bill  of  Mr.  Ward 
contained  what  was  called  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause,"  for  devoting  to  State 
purposes,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  country,  the  funds  to  oe  curtailed 


from  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  This  was 
the  great  stumblins-block  to  the  Tories, 
and  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  mea- 
sure was  abandoned. 

The  last  scene  of  tithe  eama^  was  en- 
acted at  Bathcormack,  a  village  in  Water- 
ford  County.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1834  Seizure  had  been  made 
upon  the  stackyard  of  a  poor  widow,  to 
pay  the  Protestant  rector.  Her  neigh- 
Dours  became  strongly  excited,  and  as- 
sembled in  crowds,  with  the  apparent 
purpose  of  resisting  the  abstraction  of  the 
property.  A  narrow  lane,  or  horten^  led 
up  from  the  highroad  to  the  widow's 
place.  In  this  lane,  the  people  had 
overturned  a  waggon  to  block  up  the 
way,  and  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their 
barricade.  The  ofiSoers  of  the  law  ap- 
proached, well  supported  by  armed  men, 
both  police  and  military.  Therewaa  some 
parley ;  stones  were  thrown ;  the  Riot  Act 
was  read  ;  and  then  orders  were  given  to 
fire.  A  destructive  volley  was  poured  in 
upon  the  unarmed  crowd;  many  of  them 
fell,  killed  and  wounded ;  and  nis  rever- 
ence carried  off,  over  the  bleeding  corpses, 
his  tithe  of  the  widow's  sheaves.  The 
excitement  and  indignation  aroused  by 
this  '*  Rathcormack  massacre  "  were  pro- 
found and  wide-spread.  The  combinations 
amongst  the  peasantry  to  resist  tithe  sales, 
and  to  prevent  all  persons  from  purchas- 
ing, at  their  own  proper  peril,  became 
more  organized  and  formidable.  Doctor 
MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  writing  a 
public  letter  at  this  date  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  All 
the  muted  authorities,  and  the  Senate, 
can  never  annex  the  conscientious  obliga- 
tions of  law  to  enactments  that  are  con- 
trary to  right,  reason,  and  justice.  And 
hence  the  stubborn  and  unconquerable  re- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  those 
odious  Acts — I  win  not  call  them  law* — 
which  have  forced  them  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  teachers  of  an  adverse  creed.  I  shall 
freely  declare  ny  own  resolve.  I  have 
leased  a  small  farm,  just  sufficient  to 
qualify  me  for  the  exerciseof  the  franchise. 
After  paying  the  landlord  his  rent,  neither 
to  parson,  proctor,  nor  agent  shall  I  con- 
sent to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  tithe  or  any 
other  tax,  a  penny  which  shall  go  to  the 
support  of  the  greatest  nuisance  in  this  or 
any  other  couutry."  It  may  be  well  sup- 
posed that  such  a  declaration  as  this  com- 
mg  from  a  reverend  dignitary  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church — affirming  that  the  Church 
laws  were  no  laws,  and  that  he  himself 
would  deny  and  defy  them—greatly  aggra- 
vated and  encouraged  the  organized  resis- 
tance of  the  peop&.  If  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  levy  tithe  from,  the  ardi- 
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biahop'sfiinn,  no  man  in  the  diocese  would 
have  dared  to  bid  for  his  corn-sheaves. 

King  William  IV.  died  in  Jane,  1837, 
and  Queen  Victoria  reigned  in  his  stead; 
a  disastrous  reign  to  Ireland. 

Within  the  first  three  years  of  this 
Queen's  reign,  three  measures  of  great  im- 
portance were  passed  for  Iremid ;  all 
Drought  forward  under  pretext  of  Conoee- 
fiion  and  Liberalism;  but  all  marked  in 
reality  with  the  invariable,  inevitable 
stamp  of  mortal  enmity  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  These  were,  the  Poor 
jLow^  the  Tithe  Law,  and  the  Law  for 
Municipal  Beform. 

Poor  laws  had  become  at  once  necessary 
in  England,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  Catholic  times,  ana  according  to  Ca- 
tholic ideas,  alms-giving  was  a  ChristiaD 
duty;  from  that  moment  it  had  to  become 
A  tax.  Those  monasteries  had  been  en- 
dowed by  charitable  and  religious  people 
mainly  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  when 
their  lands  came  into  possession  of  King 
Henry's  courtiers,  the  poor  immediately 
began  to  be  regarded  as  public  enemies  to 
be  suppressed.  The  poor  man  had  becai  a 
brother,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  duty 
to  console  ;  he  became  one  of  the  '*  dan- 
gerous classes,"  to  be  well  watched,  to  be 
often  punished,  and  to  be  for  ever  degraded 
and  oisgraced.  The  first  English  Poor 
law  (27  Henry  VIII.)  prohibited  alms- 
giving under  heavy  penalties  ;  and  as  for 
"sturdy  beggars*' — **a  sturdy  begg^ar  is 
to  be  whipped  the  first  time,  andif  he 
again  offend,  he  shaU  suffer  death  as  a 
fdon  and  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth." 
The  fourteenth  of  Elizabeth  provided  that 
these  terrible  sturdy  beggars  "  should,  for 
the  first  offence,  be  enevously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  eristle  of  the  right 
ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of  an 
inch  about ;  for  the  second,  be  deemed  as 
felons;  and  for  the  third,  suffer  death  as 
felons,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy."  In- 
numerable amendments  and  alterations 
have  been  made  since  those  days  in  the 
English  system  of  Poor  laws,  by  which, 
although  these  ferocious  punishmentswere 
mitigated,  the  principle  was  maintained, 
of  treating  the  poor  as  enemies,  and  mak- 
ing charity  a  compulsory  tax. 

All  this  system  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known in  Ireland,  as  it  is  still  unknown 
in  France  and  Spain.  Poor  men  had  been 
always  with  us,  and  that  in  plenhr ;  but 
no  '*  able-bodied  paupers  "  by  profession. 
If  a  third  of  the  population  was  some- 
times in  a  half-starving  condition  for  half 
the  yeat,  the  others,  who  had  more  com- 
forts around  them,  shared  generously  with 
their  suffering  neighbours,  and  thought 
2  ] 


they  were  doing  '^od  service.  Christian 
charity  was  not  yet  worked  by  machinery, 
norexacted  by  sheriffs' officers.  In  short, 
poor  as  the  Irish  were— and  they  were 
only  poor  because  the  English  ate  tiliem 
out  ot  house  and  home — their  whole  na- 
ture and  habits  were  totally  abhorrent  to 
the  idea  of  Poor  laws.  But  it  was  now 
the  settled  design  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  fasten  upon  them  this  plague; 
and  for  two  principal  reasons— firs^  to  ob- 
tain absolute  control,  through  their  own 
officials,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  poor, 
who  miffht  otherwise  be  turned  into  ele- 
ments of  revolutionary  disturbance;  second, 
to  aid  and  encourage  the  extermination  of 
the  "surplus  population;"  thus  coming 
in  aid  of  the  new  code  of  cheap  and  easy 
ejectment;  for  when  there  should  be  great 
poor  houses  in  every  district  to  receive  the 
homeless  people,  landlords  would  have  the 
less  hesitation  in  turning  out  upon  the 
highways  the  population  of  whole  town- 
lands  at  once.  Besides,  the  immense 
patronage  which  the  new  system  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government— a 
patronage  to  be  chiefly  exercised  amongst 
the  class  a  stage  or  two  removed  above  the 
very  poor  themselves,  would  give  to  that 
Government,  in  every* 'Poor  Law  Union," 
a  very  extcLdive  control  over  the  interests 
and  whole  way  of  life  of  the  farming  class. 

A  person  named  l^ichoU,  a  Scotchman, 
was  sent  to  make  a  tour  in  Ireland,  and  to 
report  on  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  After 
a  journey  of  a  few  weeks,  in  a  country 
quite  unknown  to  him,  this  man  made  a 
report.  He  saw  much  suffering  and  pri- 
vation ;  and  reported  that  during  half  the 
year  there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  persons,  with  two  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  more  depending 
on  them,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
He  took  care  to  report  nothing  of  the 
reason  of  this  destitution — namely,  the 
drain  of  Irish  produce  to  England.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  Scotchman,  a  measure 
was  prepared  and  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell  to  establish  a  universal 
system  of  Poor  laws,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, and  distribution  of  the  island  into 
"  Unions. "  It  was  in  vain  that  O'Connell, 
many  Catholic  bishops,  many  Protestant 
Irishmen  even,  opposed  this  dreadful  kw. 

It  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and 
became  law  in  July.  1838.  Two  years 
later  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  Unions  marked  out  and  constituted; 
fourteen  immense  Poor  Houses,  built  like 
prisons,  had  been  built,  and  the  others 
were  in  rapid  progres&  Ireland  has  heen 
blistering  and  festering  under  this  British 
pestilence  ever  since  that  day.  One  of  the 
first  consequences  of  it  was  a  large  increase 
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in  the  number  of  ejeobnfi&taL  The  ejected 
people,  iHben  they  had  no  money  to  emi- 
mte^  oonld  only  take  refiise  in  these  Poor 
tow  jaOs,  bid  adiea  to  all  oeoency  and  in- 
depwidence,  and  become  paupers  for  ever, 
cnriing  the  cniel  "charity  "  that  prolonged 
their  miaerable  existence. 

The  second  of  these  measares  was  the 
Tithe  Bill,  passed  in  May,  1838.  Ito^o^ 
Ikhed  Chnrch  tithes  in  Irdand ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  converted  them  into  a  char^  upon 
the  land ;  called  tithe  rent-chai;ge^  payable 
in  the  first  place  to  the  parsons  by  the 
landlords,  and  then  leviable  on  the  tenants 
by  distress,  along  with  the  rent.  Thus, 
the  parsons  were  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  into  immediate  collision 
with  the  farmers,  and  raising  bloody  riots 
to  come  at  their  tenth  sheaf  and  tenth  po- 
tato. The  tithe,  was,  in  fact,  confounded 
with  the  rent,  and  put  into  a  form  impos- 
sible to  be  resisted  or  evaded.  In  return 
for  the  additional  security  and  tranquillity 
thus  assured  to  the  clergymen,  and  for  the 
saving  of  their  heavy  expenses  to  proctors 
and  tithe-farmers,  they  were  made  to  sub- 
mit to  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  claimed  *by  them.  Chi 
the  whole  it  was  a  profitable  change 
for  the  parsons,  who  have  been  better 
paid  since  that  time  than  they  had  been 
for  many  years  before.  The  people  were 
assured  that  thev  were  relieved  from  the 
**  tithe ; "  and  the  Church  was  supposed 
to  have  escaped  the  odium  of  this  shocking 
imposition  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  many 
a  poor  fomily  saw  its  last  bed  carried  off  by 
the  landlord's  bailiffs  to  pay  **  tithe  rent- 
cluurge."  Nothing  can  demonstrate  in  a 
more  offensive  manner  the  savage  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  Government  and  peo- 
ple to  make  us  pay  for  support  of  that 
alien  Church,  or  oie. 

The  third  great  measure  which  signal- 
ized the  first  vears  of  Queen  Victoria  was 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  Emanci- 
pation Act  had  been  (^uite  inoperative  in 
giving  to  Catholics  their  ri^htnd  ^ace  in 
the  corporations.  A  Mumcipal  Keform 
Bill  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament, 
in  1836,  by  O'Loghlen,  then  Attomey- 
GeneraL  He  had  stated  in  his  speech, 
that  ''although  the  whole  number  of 
corporators  in  Ireland  were  thirteen 
thousand,  and  although  since  1792  the 
corporations  had  been  nominally  open  to 
Catholics,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
had  been  admitted.*'  The  municinal 
bodies  also,  being  quite  free  from  popular 
control,  and  all  other  control,  had  Deoome 
quite  as  conspicuous  for  corruption  as  for 
Protestantism ;  and,  independently  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  some  cleansing 
process  was  absolutely  needfiil  amongst 


thooe  dens  of  iniquity.  The  'ptmetple  of 
the  new  bill  was  to  cive  to  tiie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  (subject  to  a  qnatifica- 
tion  according  to  rating)  the  powei  to 
elect  town  councinoxsi,  and  thus  infaao 
a  popular  element  into  the  littls  close 
boroughs  of  municipal  jurisdiction. 

A  Municipai  Beform  Bill  had  been 
within  a  few  years  enacted  for  EngUmd  ; 
and  another  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  assimilate,  as  for  as  waspmdent^  the 
Irish  institutions  of  this  kinid  witi&  the 
English.  One  great  difficulty,  however, 
at  once  presented  itsell  Some  of  the 
functions  of  municipal  officers  were  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  mayor  is  a  magistarate.  What  is  of 
still  graver  importance,  the  sheriff  of  a 
corporate  city  is  the  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  list  of  qualified  jurorw  in 
that  city,  and  who  summons  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  serve  at  each  assize  or 
commission.  If  such  sheriff  should  be  a 
Catholic,  then  Was  reason  to  fear  that  he 
might  not  exercise  due  vigilance  in  keep- 
ing Catholics  off  those  Junes  which  migpht 
have  to  try  "political  offences" — a  large 
and  essential  dej^artment  of  what  is  called 
*  *  government "  in  Ireland. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  the 
bill  on  this  and  other  grounds;  and  it 
was  thrown  out  bv  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  agitation,  however,  was  quite 
vehement  on  the  subject  in  Ireland;  and 
the  demand  for  corporate  reform  grew 
loud.  While  the  Marquis  of  Normanby 
was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  did 
not  provent  and  repress  political  meetings, 
as  he  was  invested  with  power  to  do; 
and  the  Whig  Ministry  soon  found  they 
could  not  calculate  on  Catholic  support 
(which  they  needed)  without  some 
measure  of  this  character.  During  the 
three  years,  1837-8-9,  the  bill  underwent 
sevend  modifications,  and  was  several 
times  passed  by  the  Commons  and 
thrown  out  bv  the  Peers.  At  last  it 
took  its  final  snaps,  and  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Morpeth,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1840.  In  his  biU,  the  amount 
of  rating  fixed  as  the  qualification  for 
voters  was  £8.  When  it  was  sent  up  te 
the  Lords,  they  insisted  upon  the  quali- 
fication of  a  £10  ratinff;  and  with  this 
change  it  was  accepted  ny  the  Commons, 
and  became  law.* 

The  Municipal  Befonn  Act  would  have 
been  indeed  an  invaluable  concession  of 
right  and  equity  to  Ireland ;  and  we 
should  here  oe  called  upon  to  greatly 
modify  or  retract  very  much  of  the  bitter 
reflections  which  have  been  made  u]x>n 
the  deadly  hostility  shown  by  all  British 
**  8  SDd  4  Victoria,  e^pL  ua 
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Ctovemmants  against  the  Iriah  people, 
but  for  one  ciroiimstanoe.  A  dmue  of 
the  new  Aet  not  onlv  renders  all  the  rest 
comparatively  worthless,  bat  provides 
with  delibenibo  malignity  for  the  subver- 
sion of  all  law  and  justice  in  Ireland.  It 
enacts  that  the  Sheriff  shall  not  be  elected 
by  the  Town  Councils,  as  in  England,  but 
appointed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Town  Councils  were  to  be 
allowed  to  submit  certain  names  to  that 
functionary,  amongst  whom  Hiey  should 
pray  him  to  appomt  their  Sheriff;  and 
if  none  of  the  names  pleased  him,  the 
nomination  was  to  rest  with  him;  that  is 
to  say,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
jury  lists,  and  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  that  his  fellow  citizens  are  fidrly 
represented  in  the  jury  box,  was  to  be 
not  an  elected  servant  of  the  people,  but 
a  creature  of  the  Castle  and  tiie  Crown. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  hesitation  or 
delicacy  in  affirming  that  the  intention  of 
this  danse  was  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
pack  its  juries  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
and  to  destroy  a  political  opponent  at 
any  time,  under  a  raise  pretence  of  law. 
To  what  deadly  use  this  provision  has 
been  turned  will  be  but  too  evident 
throughout  the  later  history  of  the 
country.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Cathohc  townsmen  of  Ireland  took  their 
place  in  the  municipal  bodies,  and  in  such 
municipal  business  as  had  no  reference  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  O'Connell 
was  elected  first  Catholio  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  took  much  state  in  his 
scarlet  cloak  and  gold  chain ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  was  nominated  a  Sheriff, 
whose  business  it  was  to  secure  a  jury 
that  would  send  this  Lord  Mayor  to 
jail  on  tho  fint  occasion  when  the  Castle 
might  desire  to  imprison  him  as  a 
criminal 

These  three  measures  were  the  first- 
fmits  of  Whig  l^islation  for  Ireland,  in 
the  first  three  years  of  Queen  Victoria. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
1840— IdiSL 

Spirit  of  Leirfalatlon  for  Irelaad— More  Spying  In 
the  Po»t-Offlce— Savingii  Banks—"  Preennor  ■ 
Society "  8i:pport  to  the  whlgs— "Whigs  go  out- 
Peel  comes  in— Repeal  Association— Export  of 
Food— £xienninatidn— The  Bepeal  Tear— Cor- 
poration Debate— The  Toonger  Nationalists- 
New  "Arms  Bill"— O'Brien  moyes  for  Inquiry 
—Preparations  for  Coercion  — All  England 
against  Bepeal— Monster  Meetings— Mallow— 

Wb  can  now  appreciate  In  some  measure 
the  spirit  and  motive  of  all  the  legialation 


for  Ireland  after  "  Emancipation.*'  Cath* 
olies  having  been  admitted  into  Farlia- 
msnt  and  into  the  Corporations,  it 
became  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  British 
domination,  to  take  securities  affainst  the 
employment  of  tl&e  new  firandiiaes  for 
anv  Irish  purposei  By  the  "  National 
Education  *^  system,  provision  was  made 
for  stifling  all  national  sentiment  in  the 
young.  JBy  the  Poor  law,  the  life  or 
death  of  certain  millions  of  the  people 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Brituh 
officials.  By  the  Tithe  law  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  Established  Church  were 
rendered  inevitable.  By  the  Municipal 
law  the  perpetual  packmg  of  juries  was 
made  certain.  Every  enactment  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  expressly  designed 
and  admirably  calculated  to  nullify  alto- 
gether the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  to  subject  their  whole 
way  of  life  to  the  will  and  the  interests 
of  England.  The  police  force  had  been 
gradually  converted  into  a  standing  army» 
xmder  the  absolute  control  of  the  Castle. 
The  post-office  espionage  had  been  sys- 
tematised  and  perfected.  Government 
officers  were  trained  to  open  letters  and 
re-8^  them,  without  showing  any  trace 
of  their  manipulation ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Lords-Lieutenant  read  the  correspondence 
of  all  suspected  persons.  In  1834  it  was 
Mr.  Secretary  Littieton  (afterwards  Lord 
Hatherton)  who  inspected  men's  letters. 
In  1835  it  was  Lord  Mulgrave  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Normanby)  who  discharged 
this  needful  office.  The  next  year  it  was 
the  same  noble  Marquis,  and  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Mr.  Drummond — ^the  man  who 
scandalized  the  whole  British  interest  in 
Ireland  by  a  casual  observation  of  his 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  mean),  that 
*' property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights. "  It  was  this  Mr.  Drummond  who 
was  the  spy  upon  our  correspondence 
both  in  1836  and  1837.  In  the  same 
year  (1837)  it  appears  that  both  Lord- 
ChimceUor  Plunket,  one  of  the  Lords- 
Justices,  and  Doctor  Whately,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Privy-Coun- 
cil, had  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Mr. 
O'Connell  and  others  might  be  writing 
about  to  their  friends.     They  therefore 

Sve  directions  that  the  letters  to  and 
>m  that  gentiemen,  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  named  in  their  orders  (we  are 
not  told  who  they  were),  ahould  be  opened 
in  the  post-office,  softening  the  seals  or 
envelopes  by  a  cunning  application  of 
steam,  tiien  copied  for  the  study  of  those 
functionaries,  and  then  sealed 'up  again 
with  great  skill.  In  1838  Lord  Morpeth 
(afterwards  Lord  Carlisle)  had  the  open- 
ing of  our  letters.    In  1839  the  Mar- 
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quia  of  Normanby,  Lord  Ebrington,  and 
(jeneral  Sir  T.  Blakeney,  one  of  the 
Lords-Justices.  In  1840  Lord  Ebrington 
again  freely  indulged  his  curiosity.* 

When  to  all  these  methods  of  inspection 
and  control  we  add  the  immense  police 
force — about  thirteen  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  scientifically  distributed  over 
the  whole  island — ^with  their  complete  code 
of  signals  for  communicating  from  station 
to  station,  with  blue  lights,  red  lights,  and 
other  apparatus.  When  we  add  the  numer- 
ous corps  of  deUctivea  (a  sort  of  institution 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  unmatched  in 
all  the  world),  and  when  we  remember  the 
Disarming  Acts  and  Coercion  Acts  always 
in  force,  t  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  tne 
unfortunate  Irish  nation,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  muzzled,  disarmed,  and  half  starved, 
could  but  writhe  helplessly  under  the  lash 
of  its  greedy  tyrant.  Yet  the  picture  of 
these  engines  of  subjugation  is  not  com- 
plete without  an  account  of  'the  savings 
hanks.  These  institutions  were  the  only 
means  left  to  industrious  and  frugal  people 
by  which  they  could  safely  invest  their 
savings.  Manufacturing  industry  was  out 
of  the  question ;  land  m  small  lots  was 
not  to  be  had;  even  leases  for  lives  or 
years  were  no  longer  obtained  (for  there 
was  now  no  use  for  small  freeholders  at 
the  hustings),  and  those  who  could  save  a 
little  money  could  do  no  better  than  de- 
posit it  in  the  savings  bank  of  the  nearest 
town.  The  system  of  savings  banks  had 
been  introduced  from  Scotland  into  Ire- 
land in  1810.  Soon  after,  it  had  been 
made  a  Government  institution,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  law.  The  de- 
positors were  allowed  £3,  Os.  lOd.  per 
cent.;  and  the  savings  bank  was  bound 
to  invest  the  whole  of  the  money  deposited 
with  it  in  the  Government  funds.  Thus 
the  small  savings  of  every  industrious 
artizan,  and  of  every  prudent  maid-ser\'ant, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and 
their  value  dc])ended  upon  the  value  of 
the  Government  funds — that  is,  on  the 
credit  and  stability  of  the  existing  British 
system.  This  was  a  substantial  security 
against  revolution,  because  every  de- 
positor felt  that  his  little  all  depended  on 
the  tranquillity  of  the  State :  in  other 
words,  on  the  peaceful  perjietuation  of  the 
hateful  system  which  was  really  nuiking 
bec^gars  of  them  all 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  so  very 
helpless  a  condition  of  the  coimtry,  it  was 
a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  powerful 
and  popular  agitator  to  produce  any  move- 

*  Parliamentary  Betorn.  Seaaioa  of  1846.  Papon 
relating  to  Mazzinl. 

t  Lord  Qrey'8  Coercion  Act  remained  in  force  till 
1839.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  another  0001*0100 
Act 


ment  that  would  be  really  formidable  to 
the  enemy*B  government,  or  would  exert 
any  serious  pressure  upon  their  action. 
O'Oonnell  was,  for  several  years,  in  a  state 
of  manifest  perplexity  and  mdecision.  He 
always  knew  and  felt,  it  is  true,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Union^the  destruction  of 
the  British  empire — ^was  the  only  salva- 
tion for  his  country.  But  that  British 
empire  was  now  on  its  guard  at  all  points. 
Besides,  the  governing  &ction  «t  that 
moment  was  Whig;  full  of  fin^  liberal 
professions,  always  employed  in  some 
fraudulent  pretence  of  fhendly  legislation 
for  Ireland,  and  even  courting  mm  and 
his  influence  for  its  own  party  purjiosea. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
when  the  Liberal  Lord  Melbourne  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  more  than  Liberal 
Lord  Normanby  and  Lord  Ebrington  were 
Viceroys  of  Ireland,  who  were  willing  to 
distribute  a  large  share  of  the  Government 
patronage  on  his  recommendation  (whilst 
they  inspected  his  letters  in  the  post- 
office),  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that 
he  hcdd  in  abeyance  for  a  time  the  real  and 
rightfid  claims  of  Irish  nationhood,  and 
gave  a  certain  qualified  support  to  the 
**  Liberal "  admimstration  which  bestowed 
profitable  offices  on  his  friends.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  Tories  accused  the 
Government  of  truckling  to  O'Connell,  and 
that  the  thoroughgoing  nationalists  of 
Ireland  accused  O'Uonnell  of  trafficking 
with  the  Whigs ;  and,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
most  questionable  part  of  his  whole  iK)liti- 
cal  career. 

Yet  O'Connell  was  too  much  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  his  country  to  sell  it  to  any 
English  party.  He  insisted  no  longer  on 
the  restoration  of  a  native  legislature,  but 
loudly  claimed  "justice  to  Ireland,"  and 
affected  to  believe  that  these  Whig  states- 
men would  consent  to  such  justice.  There- 
upon he  established  a  new  agitating 
association,  which  he  called  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  **  Precursor  Society,"  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1839.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  was,  that  Ireland  was  now  making 
a  last  appeal  for  "justice,"  and  that  if 
this  were  stiU  denied,  the  existing  Society 
was  but  the  precursor  of  a  new  and  uni- 
versal agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union. 
In  the  meantime,  all  tne  influence  of  the 
organization  was  to  be  used  in  support  of 
the  Whig  administration.  "  What  am  I 
here  for?"  excUdmed  O'Connell,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  6th  of  March,  1839,  "What 
am  I  here  for?  To  call  on  all  Ireland  to 
rally  round  the  Ministry;  to  call  for  my 
two  millions  of  enrolled  Precursors." 

Lord  Normanby,  while  in  secret  he  pried 
into  everybody's  letters,  omitted  in  public 
none  of  the  usual  arts  of  popularity.    He 
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procnred  places  for  Catholic  Iaw3*er8  ;  he 
oiBiniflsed  from  the  commission  of  the  peace 
Colonel  Vemer,  and  other  outraeeons 
Orange  magistrates,  for  publicly  celebrat- 
ing that  ruffianly  idaughter  called  Battle 
of  the  Diamond;  he  received  Catholic 
notabilities  at  the  Castle  with  distinguished 
courtesy ;  he  made  excursions  through  the 
provinces,  and  liberated  from  the  jails 
great  numbers  of  prisoners  who  were 
either  unjustly  oontined  or  undergoing 
punishmeotfortriflingoffences.  Atlength 
English  opinion  becune  inflamed  against 
him ;  and  Lord  Brougham  (who  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  all  pretence  to  Liberalism 
when  Ireland  was  m  question)  moved  a 
vote  of  censure  acainst  Lord  Normanby 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  express 
ground  of  an  abuse  of  patronage  and  of 
the  pardoning  power.  It  appeared  in  the 
debate  that  his  lordship  had,  between 
November,  1837,  and  the  Slst  January, 
1839,  released  ei^ht  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  prisoners — but  not  without  inquiry 
into  their  cases,  and  not  without  rejecting 
appeals  for  clemency  amounting  to  nearly 
as  larffe  a  number.  The  vote  of  censure 
passea,  however.  Lord  Normanby  retired 
mm  the  Viceroyalty,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1839  by  Lord  Ebrington,  another 
liberal,  who  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
his  duties  as  post-office  spy, — which,  in- 
deed, he  continued  faithfully  to  discharge 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  *'  Precursor"  Association  continued 
its  meetings  at  the  Com  Exchange,  on 
Burgh  Quav,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  regularly, 
once  a  week,  while  he  demanded  justice 
to  Ireland,  c^ed  on  the  people  to  sustain 
the  Whig  Grovemment. 

This  anomalous  political  situation  ended 
in  November,  1841.  The  Whis  adminis- 
tration went  out ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  proved  aud  inveterate  enemy  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  Catholics,  became  Prime 
Minister.  There  was  to  be  no  more 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com  Ex- 
change ;  no  more  pretext  for  affecting  to 
exped;  justice  for  Ireland  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  Government ;  and  the  Precur- 
sor Society  merged  into  the  Jiepeal  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  the  next  two  years  this  new  organ- 
ization attracted  but  little  attention  in 
England,  or  even  at  home.  The  country 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  successive  forms  of  agitation, 
that  it  would  have  surprised  nobody  if  the 
Bepeal  Association  had  been  uix)n  any 
morning  **  proclaimed  "  out  of  existence, 
or  if  its  versatile  author  had  again  changed 
its  name  and  character,  and  ^led  it  the 
"Liberal  Association,"  or  "Justice  to 


Ireland  Association."  But,  in  trath,  no 
person  could  be  more  fully  sensible  than 
Mr.  0*Connell  that  there  was  no  justice 
for  Ireland  save  in  national  independence. 
For  full  thirty  years  he  had  constantly 
avowed  this  creed ;  and  if  he  had  waived 
the  claim  for  awhile,  it  was  only  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  Whigs  in  panting  what 
he  called  "  instalments"*  of  justice,  which 
mi^ht  strengthen  the  nation  to  demand 
ana  enforce  ul  that  was  due ;  or  in  putting 
"good  men"  into  office,  who,  he  said, 
were  certainl v  better  than  bad  men.  Now, 
at  last,  he  felt  himself  standing  upon  the 
only  plain  and  honest  principle,  engaged 
in  the  only  agitation  by  which  nis  country- 
men would  be  really  stirred  and  tired  to 
the  very  hearths  core. 

Nothing  important  took  yX&ce  during 
these  two  years.     Mr.  O'Connell  was  now 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  held  his  Uvees- 
in  state  at  the  Mansion  House,  while  the^ 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  studying  his  private  - 
letters  to  find  matter  of  accusation  against 
him.     The  people  were  pleased  to  see  their  " 
chosen  chief  aidomed  with  the  splendid 
corporate  insignia,  so  long  appropriated 
by  the  "  Ascendancy,"  and  did  not  yet  • 
perceive  how  firmly,  instead  of  that  old 
"Ascendancy,"  British  domination  was 
fastened  upon  them. 

In  1843,  more  than  three  million  quar- 
ters of  grain  were  exported  out  of  Ireland 
into  England  ;   besides  almost  a  million 
head  of  five  stock,  including  homed  cattle^  . 
sheep,  and  swine.* 

In  1843  extermination  of  tenantry  was-  ^ 
sweeping  and  destructive;  and  the  emi- 
gration of    "surplus  population"    from- 
Ireland    reached    nearly    one    hundreds 
thousand. 

From  a  Londonderry  newspaper  of  this' 
year  we  extract  an  advertisement,  si-rnecL 
by  one  M*Mullin,  "Emigration  Agent,'* 
which  will  show  what  was  going  on 
throughout  Ireland  better  than  particular 
details  could  do : — 

NoTiCB,— A  favonrablo  opportnnitjr  prenenta  It- 
self, tn  the  conrBe  of  the  prenent  month,  for  Quebec, 
to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  Counties  of  London- 
derry, Donegal,  Tyrone,  or  Fermanagh,  who  wish 
to  send  out  to  the  Canadaa  the  ovtrstoct  tenantry  be- 
longing to  their  estates— as  a  moderate  rate  of 
passage  will  be  taken,  and  six  months'  credit  given 
for  a  lamp  sum  to  any  gentleman  requiring  6uch 
accommodation,  &c. 

The  mode  in  which  the  overstock  ten« 
antry  are  persuaded  in  Ireland  to  embark 
for  America  is  ejecting  them,  and  pulling 
down  their  houses.  And  in  1843,  and 
many  years  before,  and  every  year  since, 
this  process  has  been  going  on  so  exten- 
sively and  notoriously  that  there  will  be 

*  Thom*8  Offldal Directory.  This  Is  quite  on  under 
estimaia, 
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no  farther  oocMion  to  refer  to  it,  nntil 
we  arrive  at  what  the  British  call  the 
"Famine." 

In  1843,  the  rental  of  Ireland,  carried 
off  to  be  epent  abroad,  amounted  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith  O'firien's  estimate)  to 
five  millions  sterling ;  and  the  peasantry, 
whose  industry  created  all  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  were  proverbially  known 
throughout  the  earth  as  **  the  worst  fed, 
the  worst  clothed,  and  the  worst  housed 
peasantry  in  Europe." 

The  poor  houses,  which  had  been  built 
under  the  new  law,  were  all  fulL  The 
fanners  were  paying  their  tithes  to  the 
landlords,  with  no  possibility  of  escape— 
for  the  bailiffs  were  always  at  the  duur — 
and  the  tithe  was  levied  along  with  the 
rent.  The  **  national  schools"  were  teach- 
ing Irish  children  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  nationality,  and  that  it  is  a 
blessed  privilege  to  be  bom  **a  happy 
English  child."  Thus,  the  mature  and 
highly  elaborated  policy  of  the  enemy 
towards  Ireland  was  in  full  and  successful 
operation  at  every  point,  when,  in  the 
8i)ring  of  1843,  O'Connell  announced  that 
it  was  the  repeal  year,  and  proceeded  to 
infuse  into  that  movement  an  energy  and 
power  greater  than  any  of  his  organiza- 
tions hud  ever  possessed,  even  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Catholic  Association. 

First,  he  asked  for  thrue  millions  of  en- 
rolled repealers  in  the  Repeal  Association ; 
and  confidently  promised,  and  perhaps 
Ailly  believed,  that  no  English  Adminis- 
tration would  venture  to  resist  that  great 
measure  so  enforced.  The  more  tho- 
roughly to  arouse  the  people,  he  declined 
to  go  over  to  London  to  take  his  seat  in 
Parliament  (many  other  meml^ers  follow- 
ing his  example),  and  resolved  to  hold 
multitudinous  meetings  in  every  comer  of 
the  island. 

First,  he  moved,  in  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion, a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  demandiog  a  Repeal 
•of  the  Union  with  England— that  is  to  say, 
demanding  back  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  had  been  extinguished  in  1800, — so 
that  Ireland  should  once  more  have  her 
own  House  of  Peers  and  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  Sovereign  of  En^laiid  to  be  also 
Sovereign  of  Ireland.  His  speech  was 
masterly,  and  covered  the  whole  case.  He 
cited  the  ablest  jurists  to  show  that  the 
so-called  Union  was  in  law  a  nullity ;  re- 
minded his  audience  of  what  was  at  any 
rate  notorious  and  never  denied,  that — 
supposing  the  two  Parliaments  competent 
to  xmss  such  an  Act^it  had  been  obtained 
by  fraud  and  open  bribery  ;  an  open  mar- 
ket of  bribery,  of  which  the  accounts  are 
«xtant  —  viz.,    £1,275,000   paid  to  pro- 


pnetors  for  the  purchaat 
borongha,  at  £15,000  per  1 
■elite  wore  immediately  f 


irchaae  of  nominatioii 
boroQ^  (which 
filled  byBngliab. 
officers  and  clerks) ;  more  than  one  miiliniw 
sterling  expended  on  mere  bribes,  the 
tariff  being  quite  familiar,  £8,000  for  an 
Union  vote,  or  an  office  worlJi  £2,000  • 
year,  if  the  member  did  not  like  to  toncb. 
the  ready  money ;  twenty  Peera^^  tea 
Bishoprics,  one  Chief  •  J  natioeship,  six 
Puisne  Judgeships — not  to  count  regiments 
and  ships  given  to  officers  in  the  anny 
and  navy,  all  dispensed  as  direct  pay- 
ment for  the  vote.  He  reminded  tncm 
that  the  right  of  holding  pnblic  meetings 
to  protest  against  all  this  was  taken  away 
during  the  time  the  Union  was  in  a^ta- 
tion ;  that  county  meetings,  convened  by- 
High  Sheriffs  of  countiee,  as  in  Tipperaiy 
ana  Queen's  County,  were  dispersed  by 
troops ;  martial  law  was  in  force,  and  tlis 
Habecu  Corpus  Act  suspended ;  that,  in 
1800,  the  number  of  soldiers  concentrated 
in  that  small  island  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty -nine  thousand,  as  ^*good  lookers- 
on  ;  **  that  notwithstanding  all  intimida- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  persons  had 
petitioned  against  the  measure  ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  enticements,  only  three 
thousand  hiui  petitioned  for  it — most  of 
these   being    Government    officials    and 

Erisoners  in  the  jails.  If  he  had  stopped 
ere,  most  persons  would  think  it  enou^ : 
that  was  a  deed  which  at  the  earbest 
possible  moment  must  be  undone  and 
punished. 

But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  went  into 
all  the  details  of  ruined  trade  and  manu- 
factures since  the  Union ;— immensely  in- 
creased drains  in  the  shape  of  absentee 
rents  and  surplus  taxation  ;  frauds  in 
subjecting  Ireland  to  a  charge  for  the 
English  national  debt ;  and  even  charging 
to  Ireland's  special  account  the  very 
moneys  expended  in  bribes  and  military 
expenses  for  carrying  the  Union — which^ 
he  said,  was  about  as  £air  as  **  making 
Ireland  pay  for  the  knife  with  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  cut  his  throat ; "  injustice  in 
giving  Ireland  but  one  hundred  members 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  ulule  her 
population  and  revenue  entitled  her  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  and,  above 
all,  the  injustice  of  fixing  the  qualification 
of  electors  of  these  men^rs  much  higher 
in  Ireland,  the  poorer  country,  than  in 
England. 

This  is  a  sketch  only  of  the  case  for  re- 
peal of  the  Union ;  the  necessity  for  some 
remedy  or  other  was  only  too  apparent 
in  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which 
moved  and  scandalized  all  Europe. 

The  petition  for  repeal  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  forty-one  to  fifteen  in  tne  Cor- 
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pontion;  and  a  similar  petition,  shoiily 
after,  by  the  Corporation  of  CorL,  Hith- 
erto the  English  press,  and  Irish  press  in 
the  English  intejnsst,  looked  on  with  af- 
fected or  real  indifference  and  contempt 

O'Connell  then  left  Dublin  for  the  pro- 
vinces. Then  began  the  series  of  vast 
open-air  meetings,  to  which  the  peasantry, 
accompanied  by  their  priests,  repeal  war- 
dens, and  ''temperance  banda,'^  flocked 
in  numbers  varymg  from  fifty  thousand 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (we 
take  the  reduced  and  disparaging  estimate 
of  enemies,  but  the  repeal  newspapers 
put  up  the  Tara  meeting  to  four  hunared 
thousand).  Of  course,  the  orator  always 
addressed  these  multitudes,  but  though 
his  voice  was  the  most  poweiful  of  ms 
day,  he  could  not  be  heard  by  a  tenth  of 
them.  Neither  did  they  come  to  hear. 
They  were  all  well  indoctrinated  by  local 
repeal  wardens ;  had  their  minds  made 
up,  and  came  to  convince  their  leader 
that  they  were  with  him,  and  would  be 
ready  at  any  time  when  called  upon. 

But  all  was  to  be  p«aceable ;  tne^  were 
to  demand  their  rights  imperatively ; 
they  were,  he  assured  them,  tul  men  and 
strong ;  at  evesry  monster  meeting  he  had 
around  him,  as  he  often  said,  the  materials 
of  a  jgreater  army  than  both  the  armies 
combmed  that  fought  at  Waterloo.  "But 
take  heed,'*  he  cri^  "not  to  misconceive 
me.  Is  it  by  force  or  violence,  bloodshed 
or  turbulence,  that  I  shall  achieve  this 
▼ictoiy,  dear  above  all  earthly  considera- 
tions to  my  heart  ?  No  I  perish  the 
thought  for  ever.  I  will  do  it  by  legal, 
peaceable,  and  constitutional  means  a&ne 
— ^by  the  electricity  of  public  opinion,  by 
the  moral  combination  of  good  men,  and 
by  the  enrolment  of  four  millions  of  re- 
pealers. I  am  a  disciple  of  that  sect  of 
politicians  who  believe  that  the  greatest  of 
aU  sublunary  bUssings  is  too  dearly  pur- 
c/uued  at  the  expense  qf  a  single  drop  qf 
human  bhod,^* 

Many  persons  did  not  understand  this 
sort  of  language.  The  prevailing  impres- 
sion was,  tiiat  while  the  Bepeal  Associa- 
tion was,  indeed,  a  peaceable  body,  con- 
templating only  "constitutional  agita- 
tion," yet  the  parade  of  such  immense 
masses  of  f ihjrsical  force  had  an  ulterior 
meaning,  and  indicated  that  if  the  British 
Parliament  remained  absolutdy  insensible 
to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people, 
the  Association  must  be  dissolved ;  and 
the  next  question  would  be^  How  best  and 
soonest  to  exterminate  the  British  forces. 
Many  who  were  close  to  O'Connell  ex- 
pected all  along  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  never  would  yield ; 
and  these  would  have  taken  small  interest 
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in  the  movement*  if  it  was  never  to  go  be- 
yond speeches  and  cheers. 

Meanwhile,  nothing  could  be  more  peace- 
ful, orderly,  and  goML-humoured  than  the 
meetings.  Father  Mathew's  temperance 
reformation  had  lately  been  working  itr 
wonders,  and  all  the  people  were  sober 
and  ^uiet;  repeal  wardens  evervwhere 
oiganized  an  '*  O'Connell  Police,^'  with 
wands ;  and  any  person  of  the  whole  im- 
mense multitude  who  was  even  noisy,  was 
instantiy  and  quietiy  removed.  The  Gov- 
ernment indeed,  soon  took  alarm,  or 
affected  to  do  so,  for  ihe  peace  of  the 
country;  and  they  sent  large  forces  fd 
anned  constabnlaiy  to  bivouac  on  the 
ground ;  but  there  never  was  the  sHighteit 
excuse  for  interference. 

The  movement  of  the  people,  through- 
out this  whole  summer,  was  profound  and 
sweeping;  it  carried  along  with  it  the 
Catholic  clergy,  though  in  many  cases 
against  their  will ;  but  they  were  of  the 
people,  bound  up  with  the  people,  de- 
ident  on  the  people,  and  found  it  their 
policy  to  move  not  only  with  the 
e,  but  at  their  head.  The  Catholic 
lops  and  archbishops  gave  in  their 
adhesion,  and  began  to  take  the  chair  at 
meetings ;  the  French  and  German  press 
began  to  notice  the  strugf^le,  and  eagerly 
waXoh  how  England  would  deal  with  it. 
At  last,  on  April  27th,  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a 
Toiy  member  of  Parliament,  gave  notice, 
"That  it  is  the  dutjr  of  Her  M^jest^'s 
Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  the  a^tation  for  n^eal ; " 
and  on  the  same  dav.  Lord  Eliot,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  gave  notice  of  a 
bill  **£m  the  regulation  of  arms  in  Ire- 
land." At  the  same,  moment  the  funds 
foil  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  forst  threat  of  coercion  brought  im- 
portant accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the 
repealers;  and  the  monster  meetings  be- 
came now  more  monstrous  than  ever ;  but, 
if  possible,  even  gayer  and  more  good- 
humoured. 

Mr.  O'Connell  affected  to  treat  vei^ 
lightiy  all  these  menaces  of  violence.  His 
sarcasm  was  bitter,  his  reason  irrefrag- 
able, his  array  multitudinous  in  its  peace- 
ful might;  but,  in  the  meantime,  Lord 
Eliot  was  preparing  his  Arms  Bill ;  and, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  m 
the  Conmions,  declared  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  empire  should  be  exerted 
to  preserve  the  Union;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  added,  q^uoting  Lord  Althorpe,  that, 
deprecating  avil  war  as  he  did,  he  should 
hold  civil  war  preferable  to  the  "  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire."  Mr.  Bemal 
i  [Osborne]  instantly  asked  Sir  Bobert,  aa 
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he  cited  Lord  Althorpe's  words,  "whether 
he  would  abide  by  another  decUration  of 
that  Doble  lord — namely,  that  if  all  the 
members  for  Ireland  should  be  in  favour 
of  repeal,  he  would  consider  it  his  duty 
to  gnut  it?"  And  iSir  Robert  repUed: 
'*  1  do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Altnorpe 
ever  made  any  such  declaration ;  but  if  be 
did,  I  am  not  prepared  to  abide  by  iL'^ 

At  this  pomt,  issue  was  joined.  The 
majority  of  the  Irish  nation  desired  to 
undo  the  Union  with  England  ;  but  Eng- 
land declared  that,  if  all  Ireland  de- 
manded that  measure,  England  would 
rather  drown  the  demand  in  blood. 

The  new  Association  for  Repeal  contained 
niany  men  of  great  ability  and  influence. 
Mr.  Shiel,  indeed,  though  he  had  publicly 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  repealing  the 
Union,  had  desisted  from  all  active  agita- 
tion after  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.     He 
never  entered  at  all  into  this  new  re|)eal 
movement,  perhaps  because  he  knew  it 
meant  war,  and  knew  O'Connell  would 
never  fight ;  perhaps  because  he  chose  to 
identify  himself  with  the  higher  class  of 
Catholics,  who  thought  enough  had  been 
done,  and  '*  called  it  freedom  when  them- 
selves were  free ; "  perhaps  because  he  was 
somewhat  intolerant  of  O'Connell's  auto- 
cratic sway — for,  like  every  great  leader 
of  a  democracy,  the  aj2;itator  was  a  most 
despotic  disciplinarian  in  ruling  the  move- 
ment he  had  created.     Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Ministerial  declaration  against  repeal 
in  April,  very  few  members  of  Parliament 
were  actual  members  of  the  Association ; 
but  amongst  them  was  Henry  Grattan, 
member  for  Meath,  who  brought  to  its 
ranks  an  illustrious  name,  if  nothing  else 
of  great  value.     O'Brien  still  stood  luool 
But  within  this  same  Association  there 
was  a  certain  smaller  Association,  com- 
puscil  of  very  difl'ereut  men.      Its  head 
and  heart  was  Thomas  Davis,   a  young 
Protestant  lawyer  of  Cork  County,  who 
had  been  previously  known  only  as  a 
scholar  and  antiquarian— a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of 
the  Archaeological  Society.  In  the  autumn 
of  '42,  he  and  his  friend  Dillon  had  pro- 
jected the  publication  of  a  weekly  literary 
and  political  journal  of  the  highest  class, 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  Irish  nationhood, 
to  give  it  a  historic  and  literary  interest 
which  would  win  and  inspire  the  youth 
of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  to  concili- 
ate Protestants  by  stripping  the  a^tation 
of  a  certain  suspicion  of  sectananism, 
which,  though  disavowed  by  O'Connell, 
was  naturally  connected  with  it  by  reason 
of  the  antecedents  of  its  chiet 

So  commenced  the  Nation  newspaper ; 
which,  for  several  years,  was,  next  to 


O'Connell,  the  ■titinyal  power  on  tho 
national  side.  Its  editor  was  Mr.  Dnfiy, 
but  Thomas  Davis  was  its  chief  writer. 
By  his  ardent  temperament,  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  high  accomplishmenta,  he 
soon  gathered  around  him  a  gifted  circle 
of  educated  young  men — ^both  Protestant 
and  CathoUc—whose  headquarters  was  the 
Nation  office,  and  whose  chief  bond  of 
union  was  their  warm  attachment  to  their 
friend.  It  was  the  one  grand  object  of 
these  men— and  it  was  grand— to  lift  up 
the  Irish  cause  high  above  both  Catholic 
claims  and  Protestant  pretensions,  and 
unite  all  sects,  in  the  one  character  of 
"Irishmen,"  to  put  an  end  to  English 
domination.  Their  idea  was  precisely  the 
idea  of  the  United  Irishmen;  although 
their  mode  of  action  was  very  different. 
Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends  soon  received 
the  nickname  of  "  Young  Ireland,"  which 
designation  they  never  themselves  as- 
sumed nor  accepted. 

O'Connell  knew  well,  and  conld  count, 
this  small  circle  of  literary  privateer  re- 
pealers ;  he  felt  that  he  was  receiving,  for 
the  present,  a  powerful  support  from 
them — the  Nation  being  by  far  the  ablest 
organ  of  the  movement;  but  he  knew, 
also,  that  they  were  outside  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  did  not  implicitly  believe  his 
contident  promises  that  repeal  would  be 
yielded  to  "agitation;"  tnat  they  were 
continually  seeking  by  their  writmgs  to 
arouse  a  militaiy  spirit  among  the  people; 
and  had  most  diligently  promoted  the  for- 
mation of  temperance  Muads,  with  militazy 
uniforms,  the  practice  of  marching  to 
monster  meetings  in  ranks  and  squadrons, 
with  banners,  and  the  like;  showing 
plainly,  that  while  they  helped  the  Re- 
peal Association,  they  fully  expected  that 
the  liberties  of  the  country  must  he/oughi 
for  at  last.  O'Connell,  therefore,  bus- 
|)ected  and  disliked  them;  but  could  not 
well  quarrel  with  them.  Apparently 
they  worked  in  perfect  harmony;  and 
during  all  this  "repeal  year"  few  were 
aware  how  certainly  that  alliance  must 
end.  Personally  they  sought  no  notoriety; 
and  the  Nation  was  as  careful  to  swell 
O'ConneH's  praise,  and  make  him  the  sole 
figure  to  which  all  eyes  should  turn,  as 
any  of  his  own  creatures  could  be. 
O'Connell  accepted  their  services  to  con- 
vert the  "gentry"  and  the  Protestants: 
they  could  not  dispense  with  O'Connell 
to  stir  and  wield  the  multitudinous  people. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  on  the  same 
day  when  the  Ministers  declared,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  that  the  Union  must,  at 
idl  hazards,  be  maintained.  Lord  Eliot 
introduced  a  new  "Arms  Bill"  for  Ire- 
land.    This  new  bill  was  recommended 
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by  Lord  Eliot,  in  the  House  of  CommcnB, 
bj  the  remark,  **  that  it  waa  snbetantially 
sunihir  to  what  had  been  the  law  in  Ire- 
land for  half  a  century'*  (June  15th);  and 
again  (Jane  26th),  "  He  would  ask  the 
noble  lord  to  compare  it  with  the  bill  of 
1838,  and  to  point  out  the  difference.  In 
fact,  this  was  milder."  This  mild  Act, 
then,  provided.  That  no  man  could  keep 
anns  of  any  sort,  without  first  having  a 
certificate  from  two  householders,  "rated 
to  the  poor  **  at  above  £20,  and  then  pro- 
ducing that  certificate  to  the  justices  at 
sessions  (said  justices  being  all  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  all  sure  men) ;  and 
then,  if  the  justices  permitted  the  appli- 
cant to  keep  arms  at  all,  they  were  to  be 
registered  and  branded  by  the  police. 
After  that  they  could  not  be  removed, 
sold,  or  inherited  without  new  registry. 
And  every  conversation  respecting  these 
arms  in  which  a  man  should  not  tell 
truly  whatever  he  might  be  asked  by  any 
policeman,  subiected  the  delinquent  to 
penalties.  To  have  a  pike  or  spear,  "  or 
instrument  serving  for  a  pike  or  spear," 
was  an  offence  punishable  by  tranajMrta- 
tion  for  seven  years.  Domiciliary  visits 
by  the  police  might  be  ordered  by  any 
magistrate  "on  suspicion,"  whereupon 
any  man's  house  mi^^ht  be  broken  into  by 
day  or  night,  and  liis  very  bed  searched 
for  concealed  arms.  Blacksmiths  were 
required  to  take  out  licenses  similar  to 
those  for  keeping  arms,  and  under  the 
same  penalties,  in  order  that  the  workers 
in  so  dangerous  a  metal  as  iron  might  be 
known  and  approved  persons.  And,  to 
crown  the  code,  if  any  weapon  should  be 
found  in  any  housed  or  out-house,  or 
stack-yard,  the  occupier  was  to  be  con- 
victed unless  he  could  prove  that  it  was 
there  without  his  knowledge. 

Such  had  been  *'  substantially  the  law 
of  Ireland  for  half  a  century."  The  idea 
of  arms  had  come  to  be  associated  in  the 
people's    minds   with    handcuffs,    jails, 

Setty-sessions,  and  transportation ;  a  good 
evice  for  killing  the  manly  spirit  of  a 
nation. 

The  Disarming  Act  passed  into  a  law, 
of  course  by  large  minorities.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  Irish  members  resisted. 
Jn  vain  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  then  member 
for  Limerick,  moved  that  instead  of  meet- 
ing the  discontent  of  Ireland  with  a  new 
Arms  Bill,  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  '*  to  consider  the  cause 
of  the  discontent  with  a  view  to  the 
redress  of  grievances."  O'Brien,  who 
was  aiterwaras  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  was  not  yet  a  repealer.  He  had  been 
for  twenty  vears  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious members  of  Parliament^  and  waai 


attached,  on  most  questions,  to  the  Whi^ 
parl^.  His  speech,  however,  on  this 
motion  showed  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
last  effort  to  obtain  any  a]>proach  to 
Justice  in  a  British  Parlitmaent^  and  that 
if  they  still  resolutely  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  coercion,  and  nothing  but 
coercion,  he  would  very  shortly  be  found 
by  0*Connell's  side. 

He  pointed  out  the  facts  which  justified 
discontent ;  that  the  Union  made  Ireland 
poor  and  kept  her  poor;  that  it  encour- 
aged the  absenteeism  of  landlords,  and  so 
caused  a  great  rental  to  be  spent  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  nearly  a  million  sterling  of 
"  surplus  revenue "  over  what  was  ex- 
pended in  the  government  of  Ireland  was 
annually  remitted  from  the  Irish  to  the 
English  exchequer;  that  Irish  manufac- 
tures had  ceased,  and  the  profits  on  all 
the  manu£fictured  articles  consumed  in 
that  island  came  to  England;  that  the 
tenantry  had  no  permanent  tenure  or 
security  that  they  would  derive  benefit 
by  anv  improvements  they  might  make ; 
that  Ireland  had  but  one  hundred  and 
five  members  of  Parliament,  whereas  her 
population  and  revenue  together  entitled 
her  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  two  countries 
were  not  the  same.  Then  the  new  "  Poor 
Law"  was  a  failure,  and  was  increasing 
the  wretchedness  and  hunger  of  the  people ; 
and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  now  declared  his  ultima- 
tum; he  declared  that  "conciliation  had 
reached  its  limits,  and  that  the  Irish 
should  have  an  Arms  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  an  Arms  Bill"  (speech  of  July  4th, 
1843). 

His  facts  were  not  disputed.  Nobody 
in  Parliament  pretended  to  say  that  any- 
thing in  this  lonfi;  cataloffue  was  over- 
state:  but  the  House  reiused  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  would  discuss  no  griev- 
ances, and  proceeded  with  their  Arms 
Bill. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  these 
excessive  precautions  to  keep  arms  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  jpeople  testified 
the  high  esteem  in  which  the  military 
spirit  of  that  people  was  held  in  England ; 
vand  in  this  point  of  view  the  long  series 
of  Arms  Acts  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment In  truth,  the  English  had  some 
occasion  to  know  that  the  Irish  make 
good  soldiers.  In  this  very  month  of 
July,  1843,  for  example,  a  British  general 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Meeanee,  by 
which  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  crushea. 
While  the  bill  for  disarming  Ireland  was 
pending,  far  off  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
x^apier  went  into  action  with  less  than 
three  thousand  troops  against  twenty-fivo 
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thonaand,  only  four  hnndred  of  his  men 
heins  **  Britiin  "  soldierB ;  but  those  four 
hanared  were  *  Tinpenury  reffimeot— the 
Twenty -second— and  they  dia  their  work 
in  such  style  as  made  the  gray  old  warrior 
shout  aloud,  **  Magnificent  Ti}iperary  I " 

Along  with  the  new  Arms  Act  several 
additional  regiments,  mostly  of  English 
and  Scotch  trooiw,  were  sent  to  Ireland ; 
and  several  war-steamers,  with  a  fleet  of 
gun-brigs,  were  sent  to  cruise  round  the 
coast.  Barracks  began  to  be  fortified 
and  loop-holed,  and  police-stations  were 
furnished  with  iron-grated  windows.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  the  English  Gov- 
ernment intended,  on  the  first  pretext  of 
provocation,  to  make  a  salutary  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime  the  vast  monster 
meetings  continued,  with  even  intenser 
enthusiasm,  but  always  with  perfect  |>eace 
and  order.  ''Whom  are  they  going  to 
fight?"  OConnell  would  exclaim;  ''We 
are  not  going  to  fight  theuL  We  are  un- 
armed, we  meet  peacefully  to  demand 
our  country's  freedom.  There  is  no  blood- 
shed, no  drunkenness  even,  or  ill -humour. 
Hurrah  for  the  Queen,  God  bless  her.'* 

The  speeches  of  O'Connell  at  these 
meetings,  though  not  heard  by  a  fourth 
of  the  multitudes,  were  carefully  reported, 
and  flew  over  all  Ireland,  and  England 
too,  in  hundreds  of  newspapers,  so  that 
probablv  no  speeches  ever  delivered  in 
the  world  had  so  wide  an  audience.  The 
})eopIe  began  to  neglect  altogether  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  felt  that 
their  cause  was  to  be  tried  at  home. 
More  and  more  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  discontinued  their  attendance 
in  London  and  gathered  round  O'Connell. 
Many  of  those  who  still  went  to  London 
were  called  on  by  their  constituents  to 
come  home  or  resign. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  then  Lord- 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  he  began  oflfen- 
sive  operations  on  the  British  side,  by 
deprivmj^  of  the  conmiission  of  the  peace 
all  magistrates  who  joined  the  Repeal 
Association,  or  took  the  chair  at  a  repeal 
meeting.  He  had  dismissed  in  this  way 
about  twenty,  including  O'Connell  and 
Lord  French,  usually  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  the  gupersedcas  with 
an  insolent  letter,  when  Smith  O'Brien 
wrote  to  him  that  he  had  been  a  magis- 
trate for  many  years,  that  he  was  not  a 
repealer,  but  could  not  consent  to  hold 
his  commission  on  such  humiliating  terms. 
Instantly  his  example  was  followed  by 
many  gentlemen,  who  flung  their  commis- 
sions m  the  Chancellor's  lace,  sometimes 
with  letters  as  insulting  as  his  own.  And 
now  O'Connell  brought  forward  one  of  his 
grand  schemes.    It  was  to  have  all  the 


dismissed  magirtntes  appointed  "arbitra- 
tors," who  ahonld  hola  re^plar  courts  of 
arbitration  in  their  respective  districts — 
all  the  people  pledong  themselves  to 
make  no  resort  to  the  Queen's  magistvatesy 
but  to  settle  every  dbpnte  by  the  award 
of  their  arbitrators.  This  was  put  into 
operation  in  many  plaoea,  and  worked  veiy 
welL 

In  reply  to  qneatioBS  in  Parliament  am 
to  what  they  were  concentrating  troops  in 
Ireland  for.  Peel  and  Wellington  had  said 
they  did  not  mean  to  make  war  or  attack 
anybody,  but  only  to  maintain  the  peaoe 
of  the  country. 

It  was  very  obvious  that  all  England, 
and  men  of  ail  parties  and  creeds  in  Eng- 
land, were  fully  resolved  to  resist,  at  any 
cost  of  blood  and  havoc,  the  claim  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  it  mast  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  Strang  weakness 
on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  if  he  really 
believed  that  the  same  sort  of  *'  at^tation  " 
which  had  extorted  the  Belief  mH  oonld 
now  coerce  the  prosperous  and  zreedy 
British  nation  to  3deld  up  its  bold  up<m 
Ireland.  That  Belief  Act,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  a  measure  lor  the  oon- 
6oUdation  of  the  ** British  Empire;"  it 
opened  hi^h  official  position  to  the  wealth- 
ier Catholics  and  educated  Catholic  gentle- 
men, and  thus  separated  their  interest 
from  that  of  the  peasantry.  Bat  it  was 
of  the  peasantry  mainly  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  had  any  apprehension,  and  British 
Ministers  felt  that  Catholic  Emandpatian 
would  plaoe  this  peasantry  more  com- 
pletely m  their  power  than  ever. 

Besides,  Emancipation  had  a  atroi^ 
party  in  its  favour,  both  amon^  Irish 
Protestants  and  in  England ;  and  in  yield- 
ing to  it  England  made  no  sacrifice  ex- 
cept of  her  ancient  grudge.  To  her  it 
was  positive  gain.  O'Connell  did  not 
bethink  him  that  when  his  agitation 
should  be  directly  aimed  at  the  "  integrity 
of  the  empire,"  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  a  riiffftw^wi: 
matter. 

One  fact  showed  very  plainly  that  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  sorts  regarded  this  repeal 
movement  as  a  mortal  stab  aimed  at  tJie 
heart  of  the  empire — ^the  English  Catho- 
lics were  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Ireland,  on 
this  question,  as  the  highest  "No-Popery" 
Tories.  Thus  Lord  B^umont,  an  Vjigliali 
Catholic  Peer,  who  owed  his  seat  in  the 
House  to  O'Connell,  thought  himsdf 
called  upon  to  denounce  the  repeal  agita- 
tion. * '  Do  yon  know  who  this  Beaomont 
is?  "  asked  O'Connell  at  his  next  meeting. 
"Why,  the  man's  name  is  Martin  Bree, 
though  he  calls  himself  StapletoiL  Hia 
grandfisther  married  a  Stapleton  for  hor 
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fortooe,  and  then  chanced  the  name.  He 
was  a  Stapleton  when  Z  emancipated  him. 
I  beg  year  pardon  for  having  emancipated 
ouch  a  fellow." 

For  the  lait  twenty  years  the  English 
press  has  mocked  at  the  whole  repeal 
movement;  and  in  Parliament  it  was  never 
mentioned  save  with  a  jeer.  In  the  sam- 
mer  of  1843  they  neither  laughed  nor 
jeered.  Sir  James  Graham,  eamestlv 
appealing  to  the  House  to  refnse  O'Brien^ 
motion  of  inquiry,  exclaimed  :~ 

**Any  hesitation  now,  any  delay  and 
hresoluiion,  will  mQlti|dy  the  danger  a 
hundredfold.  If  Parluument  expresses 
its  sense  in  favour  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Government,  ministers  have  every  hope 
that,  with  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
thoy  will  be  enabled  to  trium|^  over  all 
difficulties.  I  appeal,  then,  to  both  sides 
— not  to  one,  but  to  both — ^I  appeal  to 
both  sides,  and  say,  if  you  falter  now,  if 
you  hesitate  now  in  repressing  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  which  is  at  work  in  the 
struggle  of  repeal,  the  glory  of  the  country 
is  departed— the  days  of  its  power  are 
numbered ;  and  England,  this  all-conquer- 
ing England,  must  be  classed  with  toose 
countries /rom  whom  power  has  dwindled 
away,  and  present  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  a  falling  nation. '* 

To  refuse  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
reasonable  enough;  because  Parliunent, 
and  all  the  people — ^men,  women,  and 
children  —  already  knew  alL  The  sole 
and  avowed  idea  of  the  Government  was, 
that  to  admit  the  idea  of  anytlang  being 
wrong,  would  make  the  repeal  movement 
altogether  irresLstible.  llie  various  pro- 
jects now  brought  forward  in  England 
showed  the  pe^ezity  of  that  country. 
Lord  John  Itussell  made  an  ebborate 
speech  for  conciliation;  but  the  meaning 
of  it  seemed  to  be  merely  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Ireland  was  unquiet^  aewashe 
was  out  of  power.  The  grievance  of  Ire- 
land, said  he,  in  effect,  is  a  Tory  Ministry. 
Let  her  be  ruled  by  us  Whigs,  and  all 
will  be  well  Lord  Brougham  also  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that "  you  must  purc^Me, 
not  prosecute,  repeal.*'  The  Morning 
Chffmicle  (Whig  organ),  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit,  said,  *'  let  us  have  tLperfeet  Union ; 
let  us  know  each  other;  let  the  Irish 
judges  come  circuit  in  England,  and  let 
the  English  judges  occasio^ly  take  the 
•ame  round  in  Ireland,  "and  so  forth.  "Is 
it  absolutely  certain,"  asked  the  Weetmin- 
eter  Review,  "that  we  can  beat  this  peo- 
ple?" And  the  Namd  and  liUitary 
Cfazette,  a  high  military  authority,  thus 
expresses  its  apprehensions : — 

**  There  are  now  stationed  in  Ireland 
thirty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms ;  but 


widely  scattered  over  the  island.  In  the 
event  of  a  rebellion  (and  who  can  say 
that  we  are  not  on  the  eve  of  one?)  wC 
feel  great  solicitude  for  the  numeroi^* 
small  detachments  of  our  gallant  soldiers, 
...  It  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  W< 
have  heard  that  the  order  and  regularity 
of  movement  displayed  by  the  oivisions 
which  passed  before  Mr.  O'Gonnell,  in 
review  order,  eh  route  to  Donnybrook 
latelv,  surprised  many  veteran  officers, 
and  led  them  to  think  that  some  peraonal 
training,  in  private  and  in  small  parties, 
must  be  practised.  The  read^  obedience 
to  the  word  of  command,  the  silence  while 
moving,  and  the  general  combinations,  all 
prove  oi^ganization  to  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable length.  In  these  trained  bands 
our  soldiers,  split  up  into  detached  parties^ 
would  find  no  ordinary  opponento;  and 
we,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  learn  that  aU 
small  parties  have  been  called  in,  and 
that  our  regiments  in  Ireland' are  kept  to- 
other and  complete.*  That  day,  we  fear, 
IS  near  when  ^ quite  peaceably*  every 
repealer  will  come  armed  to  a  meeting,  to 
be  held  simultaneously  as  to  day  and 
hour  all  over  the  island,  and  then  try  to 
cut  off  quite  peaceably  every  detachment 
of  Her  Majesty's  loyiu  arm^." 

What  contributed  to  disquiet  the  British 
exceedingly  was,  that  gr^  and  excited 
reiieal  meetings  were  held  every  week  in 
American  cities— meetings  not  only  of 
Irish-bom  citizens,  but  of  natives  also — 
and  considerable  funds  were  remitted 
from  thence  to  O'Connell's  repeal  ex- 
chequer. 

"  If  something  is  not  done,"  said  Col- 
onel Thomson,  m  the  Weetmineter,  "  a 
fleet  of  steamboats  from  the  United  States 
will,  some  fine  morning,  be  the  Euthanasia 
of  the  Irish  struggle.'^ 

We  might  cite  many  extracts  from  the 
press  of  France,  exhibiting  a  powerful 
mterest  in  what  the  French  conceived  to 
be  an  impending  military  struggle. 

Take  one  from  the  Paris  Constitur 
tional: — 

"When  Ireland  is  aptated— when,  at 
the  sound  of  the  powerml  voice  of  O'Con- 
nell,  four  hundred  thousand  Irish  assemble 
together  in  their  meetinss,  and  pronounce^ 
as  if  it  were  by  a  sing^  man,  the  same 
cry,  and  the  same  word — it  is  a  grand 
spectacle  which  fills  the  soul,  and  which 
even  at  this  distance  moves  the  verj 
strongest  feelings  of  the  heart,  for  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  who  de- 
mand iustioe— of  a  people  who  have  been 
despoiled  of  everjrthmg,  even  of  the  means 
of  sustenance,  and  yet  who  require^  with 
calmness  and  with  firmness,  the  untnun- 
meled  exercise  of  their  rcdigion,  and  some 
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of  the  privileges  of  their  ancient  nation- 
ality." 

Now,  nobody,  either  in  France  or  in  the 
United  States,  wonld  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  watch  that  movement  with 
interest,  if  they  had  not  all  believed  that 
O'Connell  and  the  Irish  jieople  meant  to 
iieht.  Neither  in  America  nor  in  France 
had  men  learned  to  appreciate  *'  the  ethical 
experiment  of  moral  force.**  Clearly, 
also,  the  English  expect&d  a  fight,  and 
were  preparing  for  it,  and  greatly  preferred 
that  mode  of  settling  the  difficulty  (hav- 
infra.  powerful  army  and  navy  ready),  to 
O'Brien's  method — inquiry,  discussion, 
and  redress— seeing  that  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  with  argument,  and  had  no 
idea  of  giving  redress. 

It  is  also  quite  as  clear  that  the  Irish 
people  then  expected,  and  longed,  and 
Dumed  for  battle,  and  never  believed  that 
O'Connell  would  adhere  to  his  "peace 
policy"  even  in  the  last  extremity.  Still, 
as  he  rose  in  apparent  confidence,  and  be- 
came more  defiant  in  his  tone,  the  people 
rallied  more  ardently  around  him ;  and 
thousands  of  ouiet,  resolute  men  flocked 
into  the  repeal  cause,  who  had  hitherto 
held  back  from  all  the  agitations  merely 
because  they  had  always  believed  O'Con- 
nell  insincere.  They  thought  that  the 
mighty  movement  which  now  surged  np 
around  him  had  whirled  him  into  its  own 
tempest  at  last^  and  that  "the  time  was 
come," 

No  speech  he  ever  uttered  roused  such 
a  stormy  tumult  of  applause  as  when,  at 
Mallow  "monster  meeting,"  referring  to 
the  threats  of  coercion,  and  to  an  anxious 
Cabinet  Council  which  had  just  been  held, 
he  said : — 

"They  spent  Thursday  in  consulting 
whether  they  would  deprive  us  of  our 
rights,  and  I  know  not  what  the  result  of 
that  council  may  be ;  but  this  I  know, 
there  was  not  an  Irishman  in  the  council 
I  may  be  told  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  there.  Who  calls  him  an  Irish- 
man? If  a  tiger's  cub  was  dropped  in  a 
fold,  would  it  be  a  lamb?  But,  |>erhaps, 
I  am  wrong  in  anticipating;  perhaps  I 
am  mistaken  in  wammg  you.  But  is 
there  reason  to  caution  you?  The  council 
sat  for  an  entire  day,  and  even  then  did 
not  conclude  its  deliberations,  but  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  allowed  to  stand 
stilL  W  hat  had  they  to  deliberate  about  ? 
The  repealers  were  peaceable,  loyal,  and 
attached— affectionatelv  attached— to  the 
Queen,  and  determined  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  enemies.  If  they  assailed  us 
to-morrow,  and  that  we  conquered  them 
— as  conquer  them  we  will  one  day— the 


first  use  of  that  victory  which  we  would 
make  would  be,  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the 
hands  of  her  who  has  ever  shown  as 
favour,  and  whose  conduct  has  ever  been 
full  of  sympathy  and  emotion  for  our 
Bufferings.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment, 
that  England  found  the  Act  of  Union  to 
operate  not  for  her  benefit ;  if;  instead  of 
decreasine  her  debt,  it  added  to  her  taxa- 
tion and  liabilities,  and  made  her  burden 
more  onerous;  and  if  she  felt  herself 
entitled  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  that  Act,  I 
ask  Peel  and  Wellington,  and  let  them 
deny  it  if  they  dare  (and  if  they  did  they 
wonld  be  the  acorn  and  by-word  of  the 
world),  would  she  not  have  the  right  to 
call  for  a  rei)eal  of  that  Act  ?  And  what 
are  Irishmen  that  they  should  be  deni&l 
the^  same  privilege  ?  Have  we  not  the 
ordinary  courage  of  Englishmen?  Are 
we  to  be  trampkd  under  foot  ?  Oh,  they 
shall  never  trample  me,  at  least.  I  was 
wrong  :  they  may  trample  me  under  foot 
— I  say  thev  mav  trample  me,  but  it  will 
be  my  dead  body  they  will  trample  on, 
not  the  living  man." 

And  a  roar,  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  rent  the  clouds.  From  that  day 
the  meetings  went  on  increasingly  in 
numbers,  in  regularity  of  training,  and  in 
highly- wrought  excitement;  untU  at  Tara 
and  at  Mallaghmast  the  agitator  shook 
with  the  passion  of  the  scene,  as  the  fiery 
eyes  of  three  hundred  thousand  upturned 
faces  seemed  to  crave  the  voord. 

Whig  newsiMipers  and  politicians  in  Eng- 
land (the  Whigs  being  tnen  in  opposition) 
began  now  to  suggest  various  conciliatory 
measures— talked  of  the  anomaly  of  the 
*  *  Established  Church  " — and  generally 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  tliey  were 
m  power,  thev  would  know  how  to  deal 
witn  the  repeal  agitation.  At  every  meet- 
ing O'Connell  turned  these  professions  into 
riaicule.  It  was  too  late  now,  he  said,  to 
offer  to  buy  up  repeal  bv  concessions  or 
good  measures.  An  Irish  Parliament  in 
College  Green :  this  was  his  ultimatum. 

We  approach  the  end  of  the  monster 
meetings.  Neither  England  nor  Ireland 
could  bear  this  excitement  much  longer. 
The  two  grandest  and  most  imposing  of 
these  parades  were  at  Tara  and  MuUagh- 
mast,  both  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Dublin ;  both 
conspicuous,  the  one  in  glory,  the  other  in 
doom,  through  past  centuries,  and  haunted 
oy  ghosts  of  kings  and  chiefs. 

On  the  great  plain  of  Meath,  not  far 
from  the  Boyne  river,  rises  a  geutle  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  farming 
coun^.  On  and  around  its  summit  are 
still  certain  mouldering  remains  of  earthen 
mounds  and  moats,  the  ruins  of  the  * '  House 
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of  Cormac,"  and  the  "Mound  of  the 
Hostages,"  and  the  "Stone  of  Destinv." 
It  is  ^mora  of  the  Kings.  On  Tnesday 
znoming,  the  15th  of  August,  most  of  the 
population  of  Meath,  with  many  thousands 
mm  ^e  four  counties  round,  were  pour- 
ing along  every  road  leading  to  the  hilL 
Numerousbana8,banner8,and^;reen  boughs 
enlivened  their  march,  or  divided  their 
ordered  squadrons.  Vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  handsome  private 
chariot  to  the  Irish  jauntinff-car,  were 
continually  arriving,  and  by  w»  wardens 
duly  disposed  around  the  hiU.  In  Dublin, 
^e  "  lioerator,"  after  a  public  break&st, 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  eorUge,  and  his 
progress  to  Tara  was  a  procession  and  a 
triumph.  Under  triumphal  arches,  and 
amidst  a  storm  of  mnmc  and  acclama- 
tions, his  carriage  passed  through  the 
several  little  towns  that  lay  in  his  way. 
At  Tara,  the  multitudes  assembled  were 
estimated  in  the  NaUon  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand— an  exaggeration,  cer- 
tainly. But  they  were  at  least  three 
hundjned  and  fiftjr  thousand.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  so  impressive  as  their  order 
and  discipline ;  nor  these  so  wonderful  as 
the  stiflea  enthusiasm  that  uplifted  them 
above  the  earth.  They  came,  mdeed,  with 
naked  hands  ;  but  the  adtator  knew  well 
that  if  he  had  invited  tnem,  they  would 
have  come  still  more  gladly  with  extem- 
poraneous pikes  or  spears,  **or  instruments 
serving  for  pikes  and  spears.**  ^  Ue  had 
been  proclaiming  from  every  hill  top  in 
Ireland  for  six  months  that  something  was 
eomt'ii^— that  repeal  was  "on  the  wild 
winds  of  Heaven."  Expectation  had  grown 
intense,  painful,  almost  intolerable.  He 
knew  it ;  and  those  who  were  close  to 
him  as  he  mounted  the  platform,  noticed 
that  his  lip  and  hand  visibly  trembled,  as 
he  eazed  over  the  boundless  human  ocean, 
and  heard  its  thundering  roar  of  welcoma 
He  knew  that  everv  som  in  that  host  de- 
manded its  ^ranchisement  at  hi§  hand. 

O'Connell  called  this  meeting  "an august 
and  triumphant  meeting ; "  and  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  must  at  least  seem  to  make 
another  step  in  advance,  he  brought  up  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion a  detailed  "plan  for  the  reaoewed 
action  of  the  Irish  Parliament,"  which,  he 
said,  it  only  needed  the  Queen^s  writs  to 
put  in  operation.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
members,  quite  fairly  apportioned  to  the 
several  constituencies ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  announced  that  he  would  invite 
three  hundred  gentlemen  to  assemble  in 
Dublin,  early  in  December,  who  were  to 
come  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
virtually  represent  their  respective  locali- 


ties. This  was  the  "Council  of  Three 
Hundred,''  about  which  he  had  often 
talked  beifore  in  a  vague  manner ;  but  had 
evidently  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to 
paas  legally.  For  it  would  be  a  "Conven- 
tion of  Delegates," — and  such  an  assembly, 
though  lecu  enough  in  England,  is  illegal 
in  Ireland.  Conventions  (like  arms  and 
ammunition)  are  held  to  be  unsuitable  to 
the  Irish  character.  For,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  convention  which  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  in  Dungannon,  and 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  uie  volunteer 
anny  that  made  it  good  in  1782. 

Two  weeks  after  this  the  London  Par- 
liament was  prorogued ;  and  the  Queen's 
speech  (composed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel) 
was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  two  sub- 
jects— the  disturbances  in  Wales  and  the 
repeal  agitation  in  Ireland.  There  had 
been  some  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  Wales, 
in  resistance  to  oppressive  turnpike  dues 
and  the  like ;  there  was  a  quiet  and  l^al 
expression  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  unattended 
by  the  slightest  outrage,  demanding  back 
the  Parliament  of  the  country.  The  Queen 
first  dealt  with  Wales.  She  had  taken 
measures,  she  said,  for  the  repression  of 
violence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it  As  to  Ireland, 
Her  Mi^esty  said,  there  was  discontent 
and  disafiection,  but  uttered  not  a  word 
about  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that. 
"  It  had  ever  been  her  earnest  desire," 
Her  Mi^eety  said,  "to  administer  the 
government  of  that  country  in  a  spirit  of 
strict  justice  and  impartiality," — and  "she 
was  firmly  determined,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the 
Union." 

The  little  principality  of  Wales  was  in 
open  revolt — there  Ministers  would  insti- 
tute inquiry.  Ireland  was  quiet,  and 
standing  upon  the  Iaw^  there  tliey  would 
meet  the  case  with  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery ;  for  all  knew  that  was  what  the 
Queen  meant  by  '  *  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence." 

Again  the  agitator  mustered  all  Con- 
naught  at  three  monster  meetings— in 
Roscommon,  Clifden,  and  Loughrea. 
Again  he  asked  them  if  they  were  mr  the 
repeal ;  and  again  the  mountains  and  the 
sea-difis  resounded  with  their  acclaim. 
Yes,  they  were  for  the  repeal ;  they  had 
said  so  before.    What  next  ? 

Leinster,  too,  was  summoned  again  to 
meet  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Mullagh- 
mast,  in  Kildare  County,  near  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow,  and  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wicklow  highlands. 

This  was  the  most  imposing  and  effec- 
tive of  all  the  meetings.     The  spot  wa« 
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noted  M  the  scene  of  *  maauere  of 
ehiefr  of  Offaly  and  Leiz,  with  hnndreda 
of  their  chaamenf  in  1577,  by  the  En^iah 
of  the  Pale,  who  had  inyitod  them  to  a 
great  feast,  hot  had  troops  silently  dTB;wn 
around  the  banqneting  nail,  wlio,  at  a 
aignal,  attacked  the  place  and  cat  the 
throat  of  every^  wassailer.  The  hill  of 
MnUaghmast,  like  that  of  Tara,  is  crowned 
by  a  rath,  or  ancient  earthen  rampaiti  in- 
closing about  three  acresi 

The  members  of  the  town  corporations 
repaired  to  the  ratiii  in  their  corporate 
rooes.  0*ConneU  took  the  chair  in  his 
scarlet  cloak  of  alderman;  and,  amidst 
the  breathless  silence  of  the  people,  John 
Hogan,  the  iirst  of  Irish  scolptors,  came 
forward  and  placed  on  the  liberator's 
head  a  richly  embroidered  cap,  modelled 
alter  the  ancient  Irish  Crown,  sayine : 
'*  Sir,  I  only  regret  this  cap  is  noto/fftUd" 
Then  the  deep  roar  of  half  a  million  voices, 
and  the  waving  of  at  least  a  thousand 
banners,  proclaimed  the  enthusiaam  of 
the  people.  Again  O^Connell  assured  them 
that  £ngland  could  not  long  resist  these 
demonstrations  of  their  peaceful  resolve — 
that  the  Union  was  a  nullity— that  he  had 
already  arranged  his  plan  for  the  new 
Irish  Parliaments—and  that  this  was  the 
repeal  year. 

In  truth,  it  was  time  for  England  either 
to  3rield  with  good  grace,  or  to  find  or 
make  some  law  applicable  to  this  novel 
"  political  offence,"  or  to  provoke  a  fight 
and  blowaway  repeal  with  cannon.  Many 
of  the  Protestants  were  joining  O'Connell ; 
and  even  the  troops  in  some  Irish  regi- 
ments had  been  known  to  throw  up  their 
caps  with  "hurrah  for  repeal  I "  It  was 
high  time  to  grapple  with  the  '*  sedition.*' 

Accordingly,  the  Government  was  all 
this  time  watching  for  an  occasion  on 
which  it  could  come  to  issue  with  the  agi- 
tation, and  on  which  all  advantages  woold 
be  on  its  sid&  The  next  week  that  occa- 
sion arose.  A  great  metropolitan  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  historic 
>hor9  of  Clontarf^  two  miles  from  Dublin, 
along  the  bay,  on  Sundav  the  8th  of 
October.  The  garrison  of  Dublin  amounted 
then  to  about  four  thousand  men,  besides 
the  one  thousand  police ;  with  abundance 
of  field  artillery. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday, 
irhen  it  waa  already  almost  dusk,  a  pro- 
tlamation  was  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  signed  by  the  Irish  Secretary  and 
IViyy-Councillors,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  forbidding  the  meeting ;  and 
charging  all  magistrates  and  officers,  "and 
othen  whom  it  might  concern,  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Iaw,  in  preventmg  said  meeting." 


"  Let  them  not  dan,"  O'Gonnell  had 
often  said, "to attack  na I"  TheehaUengft 
waa  now  to  be  accepted. 
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of  Juries— O'Connell  in  Parliament— SpecnlatJon 
of  the  Whigs— Sentence  and  Iin]irtaonment  at 
**  Conapfratora  "— Effeota  on  Bepeat  Aaaodatton 
—Appeal  to  tlie  Hooae  of  Lorda— Whig  Law 
Lorda— Bereraal  of  the  Sentence— Enthnaiaam  of 
the  People— Their  Patience  and  Self-dflnial— 
DecUae  of  the  Aaaoolatton. 

British  Government  then  closed  with  re- 
peal; and  one  or  the  other,  it  waa  plain» 
must  go  down. 

For  this  waa,  in  truth,  the  altematire. 

The  British  empire,  as  it  standa,  looks 
vast  and  strong,  but  none  know  so  well 
as  the  statesmen  of  that  country  how  in- 
trinsically feeble  it  is,  and  how  entirely 
it  depends  for  its  existence  upon  presUffe — 
that  IS,  Qpon  a  superstitious  belief  in  its 
power.  England,  in  short,  could  by  no 
means  affom  to  part  with  her  "sister 
island: "  both  in  money  and  in  credit  the 
cost  would  be  too  much.  In  this  repeal 
year,  for  example,  there  waa  an  export  of 
provisions  from  Ireland  to  England  of  the 
value  of  £16,000,000.  And  between  sur- 
plus revenue  remitted  to  England,  and 
absentee  rents  spent  in  England,  Mr. 
O'Connell's  frequent  statement  that 
£9,000,000  of  Irish  money  was  annually 
spent  in  England,  is  not  over  the  truth. 
These  were  substantial  advantages^  not  to 
be  yielded  up  lightly. 

Li  point  of  national  prestige,  England 
could  still  less  afford  to  repeal  tiie  Ihiion, 
because  all  the  world  wonla  know  the  con- 
cession had  been  wrunff  from  her  against 
her  will  Whigs  and  Tories  were  of  one 
mind  upon  thig;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
bitter  than  the  language  of  all  sections  of 
the  Ehiglish  press,  after  it  waa  once  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  agitation  by  force. 

*  A  repeal,"  says  the  Times,  "is  not  a 
matter  to  be  ai^ed  on.  It  is  a  blow  which 
despoils  the  Queen's  domestic  territory, 
splinters  her  crown,  undermines  and 
then  crushes  her  thnme,  exposes  her  to 
insult  and  outrage  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  and  ocean ;  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
leaves  England  stripped  of  her  vitality. 
Whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience  or 
disadvantage,'  therefore^  or  even  unwholo- 
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Bome  zestraint  npon  Ireland — althonrii  the 
TTnion  secnres  the  revene  of  all  these — 
but  even  were  U  gail  to  IreUmdj  England 
must  gnard  her  own  life's  blood,  and 
sternly  tell  the  disaffected  Irish  :  *  Ton 
shall  have  me  for  a  sister  or  a  snbjagatrix; 
this  is  my  uUimaiumJ* " 

And  the  Morning  Chromdej  speaking  of 
the  Act  of  "  Union,"  says:— 

"  True,  it  was  coarsely  and  hsdl^  done; 
but  stand  it  must.  A  Cromwell*s  violence, 
with  Machiavelli's  perfidy,  may  have  been 
at  work;  but  the  treaty,  after  all,  is  more 
than  parchment." 

The  first  bolt  launched,  then,  was  the 
proclamation  to  prevent  the  meeting  at 
Clontar£  The  proclamation  was  posted 
in  Dublin  only  an  hour  before  dusk  on 
ikiturday.  But  long  before  that  time 
tiiousands  of  people  Scfsn  Meath,  Baldare, 
and  Dublin  Counties  were  already  on  their 
way  to  Clontarf  They  all  had  confidence 
in  O'Connell's  knowleaffe  of  law;  and  he 
bed  often  told  tiiem  (and  it  was  true)  that 
the  meetings,  and  all  the  proceedings  at 
them,  were  perfectly  legal ;  and  that  a 
proclamation  could  not  imJce  them  ille^^aL 
They  would,  therefore,  have  most  oertamly 
Hocked  to  tiie  lendesvous  in  the  usual 
numbers,  even  if  they  had  seen  the  procla- 
mation. 

Many  persons  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  object  of  tiie  Privy-Ck>uncil  in 
keeping  back  tiie  proclamation  to  so  late 
an  nour  on  Saturday,  seeing  that  the 
meeting  had  been  many  days  announced  ; 
and  tiiey  might  as  well  have  issued  their 
command  earlier  in  the  week.  One  may 
also  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
proclamation  called  not  only  npon  all 
magistrates,  and  civil  and  military  officers, 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  assembly,  but 
also  "  all  others  whom  it  might  concern." 

But  the  tiling  was  simple  enough.  They 
meant  to  take  O'Connell  by  surprise — so 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
assembly  entirely,  or  to  organize  it  (if  such 
were  lus  policy)  for  defence— and  thus  they 
hoped  to  create  oonlnsion  and  a  pretext 
for  an  onslaught,  or  "salutary  lesson." 
Besides,  they  Sad  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  arrest  O'Gonnell  and  several 
others,  and  subject  tliem  to  a  State  pro- 
secution ;  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were 
already  hard  at  work  ananflpns  a  case 
against  him.  It  is  quite  possime  tnat  they 
intended  (should  t)*Connell  go  to  Clontarf 
in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  and  excite- 
ment) to  arrest  him  then  and  there^  which 
would  have  been  certainly  resisted  by  the 
})eople  ;  and  so  there  would  have  been  a 
riot,  and  eveiything  would  have  been 
lawful  then.  As  to  the  "  others  whom  it 
might  conceni,"  that  meant  the  Orange 


associations  of  Dublin,  and  everybody  else 
who  might  take  the  invitation  to  himsell 
**  Others  whom  it  may  concern ! "  exclaimed 
O'ConnelL  *<  Why,  this  is  intended  for, 
and  addreased  to  Treaham  Gr^gg  and  hia 
auditory.*** 

Thus,  the  enemy  had  well  provided  for 
confusion,  collision,  and  a  salutary  lesson. 
Lord  Cloneurry  made  no  scruple  to  term 
the  whole  of  these  Government  arrango* 
ments  "  a  projected  massacre." 

For  (yCkinnell  and  the  committee  of  the 
Repeal  Association  there  were  but  two 
courses  possible:  one  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing, and  turn  the  people  back  fix)m  it,  if 
there  was  still  time ;  the  other  was,  for 
O'Connell  to  let  the  people  of  the  country 
come  to  Clontarf— to  meet  them  there 
himself  as  he  had  invited  them,  but,  the 
troops  being  almost  all  drawn  out  of  the 
city,  to  keep  the  Dublin  repealers  at  home, 
and  to  give  them  a  commission  to  take  the 
Castle  and  all  the  barracks,  and  to  break 
down  the  canal  brides,  and  barricade  the 
streets  leading  to  Clontarf.  The  whole 
fl»rrison  and  poUce  were  five  thousand. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  The  multitudes  com- 
ing in  from  the  country  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  almost  as  many;  and 
that  handful  of  men  between.  There 
would  have  been  a  horrible  daughter  of 
the  unarmed  people  without  if  the  troops 
would  fire  on  them — a  very  doubtful  mat- 
ter—and O'ConneU  himself  might  have 
fellen.  But  those  who  have  well  consi- 
dered thedestinies  of  Ireland  since  that  day 
may  reasonably  enough  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  death  of  five  or  ten  thousand  men 
at  Clontarf  might  have  saved  Ireland  the 
slaughter  by  femine  of  a  hundred  times  as 
many  shortly  afterwards. 

The  first  course  was  the  one  adopted. 
The  committee  issued  another  proclama- 
tion, and  sent  it  off  by  parties  of  gentle- 
men known  to  the  people,  and  on  whom 
they  would  rely,  to  turn  back  the  crowds 
upon  all  the  roads  by  which  they  were 
likely  to  come  in.  All  that  Saturday  night 
their  exertions  were  unremitting;  and  the 
good  Father  Tyrrell,  whose  parishioners, 
swarming  in  nom  Fingal,  would  have 
made  a  laige  part  of  the  meeting,  by  hie 
exertions  and  fetigue  that  night,  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  meetine  was  prevented. 
The  troops  were  mardiea  out,  and  drawn 
ujp  on  the  beach  and  on  the  hill ;  the  ar- 
tillery was  placed  in  a  position  to  rake  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  cavalry  ready 
to  sweep  it ;  but  they  met  no  enemy. 

Withm  a  week,  0*Connell  and  eight 
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others  were  held  to  bail  to  take  their  trial 
for  **  conspiracy  and  other  misdemeanours." 
O'Connell,  on  his  side,  laughed  both  i^ 
the  "  Clontarf  war"  and  at  the  State  trials. 
He  seemed  well  pleased  with  them  both. 
The  one  proved  how  entirely  under  disci- 

J)line  were  the  virtuous,  and  sober,  and 
oval  ])eople,  as  he  called  them.  The 
other  would  show  how  wisely  he  bad 
steered  the  agitation  through  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  law.  In  this  he  would  have 
been  perfectly  right,  his  legal  position 
would  have  been  impregnable,  but  for  two 
circumstances  —  firni^  **  conspiracy  **  in 
Ireland  means  anything  the  Castle  judges 
wish;  second,  tbe  Castle  Sheritf  was  quite 
sure  to  pack  a  Castle  I'ury,  so  that,  what- 
ever the  Castle  might  desire,  the  jury 
would  affirm  on  oath,  "so  help  them  God! " 
The  jury  system  in  Ireland  we  shall  have 
occasion,  more  than  once,  to  explain  here- 
after. 

For  the  next  eisjht  months — that  is,  until 
the  end  of  May,  1 844— the  State  prosecutioD 
was  the  grand  concern  around  which  all 
public  interest  in  Ireland  concentrated 
itsel£  The  prosecuted  ** conspirators" 
were  nine  in  number — Daniel  O  ConncU  ; 
his  son,  John  O'Connell,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny; 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Editor  of  the  Nation; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  Lusk,  County 
Dublin  (he  died  while  the  ]>rosecution 
was  pending) ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey,  of 
Clontibret,  County  Mouaghan;  Richard 
Barrett,  Editor  of  the  Pilot,  Dublin; 
Thomas  Steele,  **  Head  Pacificator  of 
Ireland;"  Thomas  M.  Ray,  Secretary  of 
the  Repeal  Association;  and  Dr.  Gray, 
Editor  of  tbe  Freeman^ 8  Journal^  Dublin. 
During  all  the  eight  months  of  these 
legal  proceed  in  i;s,  the  repeal  agitation 
continued  to  gain  strength  and  impetus. 
The  oj)rn-air  meetinirs,  indeed,  ceased 
(Clontarf  was  to  have  been  the  last  of 
them),  owing  to  the  approach  of  winter. 
Rut  the  new  hall,  which  had  been  built 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Association, 
was  just  finished;  and  O'Connell,  who 
hoA  a  peculiar  taste  in  nomenclature, 
christened  it  "Conciliation  Hall;"  in- 
tending to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
uniting  all  classes  and  religions  in  Ireland 
in  a  common  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  their  common  country. 

On  the  22d  of  October  the  new  hall 
was  oi)ened  in  great  form  and  amidst 
great  enthusiasm.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  John  Augustus  O^Neill,  of  Bunowen 
Castle,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  had 
been  early  in  life  a  cavalry  officer, 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  in 
England.  Letters  from  Lord  French, 
Sir  Charles  Wolesley,  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  and   Mr.   Caleb   Powell,  ooa   of 


the  meroben  fiir  Limerick  Coiinty,  were 
read  and  placed  on  the  minutes— all 
breathing  vehement  ind^nation  against 
the  '*  Government,"  and  pledging  the 
warmest  snpport  But  this  first  meeting 
in  the  new  hall  was  specially  notable 
for  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien. 
Nothing  encouraged  the  people,  nothinir 
provoked  and  praplexed  the  enemy,  so 
much  as  this. 

For  O'Brien  was  not  only  a  member  of 
the  great  and  ancient  house  of  Thomond, 
but  was  further  well  known  as  a  man 
both  of  calmness  and  resolution.  The 
family  had  been  Protestant  for  some 
generations ;  and  Smith  O'Brien,  though 
always  zealous  in  promoting  everything 
which  might  be  useful  to  Ireland  in 
Parliament,  had  remained  attached  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  hardly  expected  to 
throw  himself  into  the  national  cause  so 
warmly,  and  at  so  dangerous  a  time. 

It  has  been  already  related  how  this 
excellent  and  gallant  Irishman  had  flung 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  his  commission 
of  the  peace,  when  that  fhnctionaTy 
be^an  to  dismiss  magistrates  for  attending 
ix^aceful  meetings.  He  now  saw  that  the 
liritish  (xovemment  had  commenced  the 
deliberate  task  of  crushing  down  a  just 
national  claim  in  the  bloc^  of  the  Irish 
])eop1e.  The  letter  in  which  he  announced 
his  adhesion  was  extremely  moderate; 
and  it  produced  the  deeper  impression 
u|)on  that  account.  One  passage  of  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  tne  writer.  He 
says:— 

*'Lest  I  should  be  led  to  form  a 
preciintate  decision,  I  availed  myself  of 
the  inter\^al  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  session  to  examine  whether,  among 
the  governments  of  central  £uro])e,  there 
are  any  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
their  subjects  as  England  has  been  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  our  population. 
After  visiting  Belgium  and  all  the  principal 
capitals  of  Germany,  I  returned  home 
impressed  with  the  sad  conviction  that 
there  is  more  human  misery  in  one 
County  in  Ireland  than  throughout  all 
the  populous  cities  and  districts  which  I 
had  visited.  On  landing  in  England  I 
learn  that  the  Ministry,  mstead  of  apply- 
ing themselves  to  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint,  have  resolved  to  deprive  us 
even  of  the  liberty  of  discontent, — that 
public  meetings  are  to  be  suppressed,  and 
that  State  prosecutions  are  to  be  carried 
on  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  others,  on 
some  frivolous  charges  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy. 

'*  I  should  be  unworthy  to  belong  to  a 
nation  which  may  claim,  at  least,  as  a 
characteristio  virtae,    that  it    exhibits 
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increased  fidelity  in  the  hoar  of  dancer,  if 
I  were  to  delay  any  longer  to  dedicate 
myself  to  the  cause  of  my  country. 
Slowly,  reluctantly  convinced  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  sagacity, 
the  justice,  or  the  generosity  of  the 
English  Parliament,  my  reliance  shall 
henceforth  be  placed  upon  our  own  native 
energy  and  patriotism.^' 

This  chivalrous  example,  set  by^  a  man 
■o  justly  esteemed,  of  course  induced 
many  other  Protestants  to  follow  his 
example.  The  weekly  contributions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Association  became  so 
great  as  to  plaoe  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  a  large  treasury,  to  be  used  in 
spreading  and  organizing  the  movement ; 
arbitration  courto  decided  the  people's 
complaints  with  general  acceptation  ;  and 
great  meetings  in  American  cities  sent  by 
every  steamship  their  words  of  sympathy 
and  bills  of  excnauge. 

It  is  not  very  certain  that  the  "  Govern- 
ment" was  at  first  resolutely  bent  on 
pressing  their  prosecution  to  extremity. 
Probably  they  rather  hoped  that  the 
show  of  a  determination  to  put  down  the 
agitation  somehow  would  cool  the  ardour 
both  of  demagogues  and  peopl&  Plainly 
it  had  no  such  effect ;  audit  was  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  the  "conspirators"  to 
conviction  and  imprisonment  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means. 

The  '* State  trials"  then  began  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1843.  These  trials 
cannot  be  considered  as  really  a  legal 
proceeding,  though  invested  with  legal 
forms.  &  was  a  €le  facto  government 
using  its  courts  and  tribunals  and  juries, 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  justice, 
to  crush  a  political  enemy,  under  the 
false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Everybody  understood  from  the  first  that 
there  was  here  no  question  of  pleading, 
or  of  evidence,  or  of  forensic  rhetoric ; 
and  that  all  depended  upon  the  vote  of 
the  jury — which  vote,  however,  was  to 
be  termed  a  "verdict." 

A  revisal  of  the  special  jury  list  took 
r^ace  before  Mr.  Shaw,  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  with  a  special  view  to  these 
trials.  The  names,  when  passed  by  the 
recorder  from  day  to  day,  were  then  sent 
to  the  sheriff's  office  to  be  placed  on  his 
book.  Counsel  were  employed  before  the 
recorder  to  oppose,  by  ever^  means,  the 
admission  of  every  Cathoho  gentleman 
against  whom  any  colour  of  objection 
could  be  thought  of;  yet,  with  ail  this 
care,  a  large  number  of  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  list.  As  the  names  were 
transferred    to    the    sheriff's   office,    it 


missed  its  way  or  was  mislaid ;  and  the 
sixty-seven  names  it  contained  never 
appeared  on  the  sheriff's  book.  This 
became  immediately  notorious,  and  excited 
what  one  of  the  judges  called  "grave 
suspicion." 

In  striking  a  special  jury  in  Ireland, 
forty-ei^ht  names  are  taken  by  ballot  out 
of  the  juror's  book  in  the  Crown  office. 
Then  each  party,  the  Crown  and  the 
traverser,  has  the  privilege  of  striking  off 
twelve— leaving  twenty-rour  names.  On 
the  day  of  trial  the  first  twelve  out  of 
these  twenty-four,  who  answer  when 
called,  are  sworn  as  jurors.  Now,  so 
well  had  the  sheriff  discharged  his  duty 
in  this  case,  that  of  the  forty -eiirht  names 
there  were  eleven  Catholics.  They  were 
all  struck  off  by  the  Crown,  together 
with  a  ^re&t  number  of  Protestants 
whose  British  principles  were  not  con- 
sidered sure  at  the  Castle,  and  a  "jury" 
was  secured  on  whose  patriotic  vote  Her 
Majesty  could  fully  rely. 

These  details  respecting  juries  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  very  interesting  to  the 
general  reader;  yet  the  history  of  our 
country  can  by  no  means  be  understood 
without  them.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  juries  have  been  merely 
one  of  the  arms  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland,  just  as  the  troops  and  police, 
the  detectives  and  spies  are.  The  jury 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  point  at  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  touch  one 
another ;  and  if  it  be  a  real  iury  of  the 
"  neighbourhood,"  as  described  in  the  law 
books,  then  can  be  easily  appreciated 
that  profound  saying — "that  the  only 
use  of  a  government  Is  to  make  sure  that 
there  shall  be  twelve  iinpartial  men  in 
the  jury  box."  But  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  sustain  itself 
in  Ireland  without  making  sure  of  the 
very  opposite  arrangement.  And  it  has 
been  said,  with  truth,  that  the  real 
Palladium  of  the  British  Constitution  in 
that  land  is  a  packed  jury  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  It 
Ireland  truly  and  effectively  possessed 
those  two  inntitutions,  as  England 
possesses  them,  the  British  power  would 
not  exist  in  our  island  three  months. 

The  details  of  the  trials  are  of  small 
interest.  All  knew  how  they  would  end. 
The  Government,  on  this  prosecution  for 
"conspiracy,"  had  not  only  its  inevitable 
jury,  but  its  post-office  spies  at  work, 
by  whose  means  the  "authorities"  had 
spread  out  before  them  every  morning  all 
the  correspondence  of  all  the  traversers, 
and  of  all  their  counsel  and  attorneys— no 
small  advantage  in  dealing  with  conspiracyf 
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Ihtrly  in  Febnuor  th*  ttuU  ended; 
and  when  the  Chief-Jniiioe^  in  his  charge 
to  the  jnnr,  amed  tiie  caae  like  one  of 
the  oooniei  for  uie  proiecation,  and  so  &r 
forgot  himself  as  to  term  the  traversers' 
counsel  "the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side, "  there  was  more  laughter  than  indig- 
nation throughout  the  country.  The  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  of 
course.  O'Gonnell  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  informing  them 
that  "the  repeal'*  was  now  sure;  that 
all  he  wantea  was  iMsce,  patience,  and 
perseverance;  and  that  if  they  would 
only  **keep  the  peace  for  six,  or  at  most 
for  twelve  months,  repeal  was  certain." 
In  the  meantime,  he  and  his  friends  were 
appointed  to  come  before  the  Court  on  a 
certain  day  in  May  to  receive  sentence. 

Immediate!  v  on  the  verdict  being  known 
in  London,  there  arose  in  Parliament  a 
violent  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  Whig  party  being  then  out  of  place, 
and  who  saw  in  this  whole  repeal  move- 
ment nothing  but  a  machinery  by  which 
they  might  raise  themselves  to  power, 
affected  great  zeal  for  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  even  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
trials.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  re- 
mains on  record,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
used  these  words : — 

'*  Nominally,  indeed,  the  two  countries 
have  the  same  laws.  Trial  by  junr,  for 
instance,  exists  in  both  countries  ;  but  is 
it  administered  slike  in  both?  Sir,  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion  when  an  honour- 
able sentleman,  Mr.  Brougham,  on  bring- 
ing forward  a  motion,  in  1823,  on  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland, 
made  use  of  these  words :  '  The  law  of 
England  esteemed  all  men  ec^nal.  It  was 
sufficient  to  be  bom  within  the  King's 
allegiance  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
the  loftiest  subject  of  the  land  enjoyed. 
None  were  disqualified;  the  only  dis- 
tinction was  between  natural-bom  sub- 
jects and  aliens.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
liberality  of  our  system  in  the  times  which 
we  called  barbarous,  but  from  which,  in 
these  enlightened  days,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  take  a  hint,  that  if  a  man  were 
even  an  alien  bom,  he  was  not  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  law  held  a  directly  opposite 
doctrine.  The  sect  to  which  a  man  be- 
longed, the  cast  of  his  religious  opinions, 
the  form  in  which  he  worshipped  his 
Creator,  were  ^unds  on  which  the  law 
separated  him  from  his  fellows,  and  bound 
him  to  the  endurance  of  a  system  of  the 
most  cruel  injustice.'  Such  was  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  was  the 
advocate  of  the  oppressed.  But,  sir,  let 
me  ask,  Was  what  1  have  just  now  read 


the  stateDMnt  of  a  man  who  was  ignotaiit 
of  the  countiy  of  which  he  spoke  ?  No  ; 
the  same  language,  or  to  the  same  effied^ 
was  used  by  Sir  M.  O'Loghkn,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Lord&  That 
gentlemen  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the 
nabit  of  going  the  Munsfeer  circuit  for 
nineteen  years,  and  en  that  circuit  it  waa 
the  ^nentl  practice  for  the  Crown,  in 
crimmal  prosecutions,  to  set  aside  all 
Catholics  and  all  the  Liberal  Protestants  ; 
and  he  added,  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  on  other  circuits  the  practice  waa 
carried  on  in  a  more  strict  manner.  Sir 
M.  O'Loghlen  also  mentioned  one  case  of 
this  kinci  which  took  place  in  1834^  during 
the  Lord-lieutenancy  of  the  Marquis  <n 
Wellesley,  and  the  Attorney-Generalship 
of  Mr.  Blackbume,  the  present  Master  o£ 
the  Rolls,  and  in  which,  out  of  for^-three 
persons  set  aside  (in  a  cause^  too^  which 
was  not  a  political  one),  there  were  thirty- 
six  Cathoucs  and  seven  Protestants,  and 
all  of  them  respectable  men.  This  prac- 
tice is  so  well  known,  and  carried  out  8» 
generally,  that  men  known  to  be  Liberals, 
whether  Catholics  or  Protestants,  have 
ceased  to  attend  assizes,  that  thej^  might 
not  be  exposed  to  these  public  insu^ 
Now,  I  would  ask,  are  these  proofs  of 
equal  laws,  or  laws  equally  administered? 
Could  the  same  or  similar  cases  have  hap- 
pened in  Yorkshire,  or  Sussex,  or  Kentt 
Are  these  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  and  engagements  entered  into  at  the 
Union?!' 

This  sounds  extremely  fair.  Who  would 
think  thai  Lord  John  Ru9seU  vxu  Prime 
Minister  afterwards  in  184S?  ^ir.  Mac- 
aulay  said,  in  the  same  debate,  February 
19th,  1844  :— 

**  I  do  say  that  on  this  question  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  Government  have  taken 
should  be  beyond  impeachment,  and  that 
they  should  have  obtained  a  victorv  in 
such  a  way  that  that  victory  should  not 
be  to  them  a  greater  disaster  than  a  de- 
feat. Has  that  been  the  result?  Pint, 
is  it  denied  that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  suf- 
fered wrong  ?  Is  it  denied,  if  the  law  had 
been  carried  into  effect  without  those 
irregularities  and  that  negligence  which 
has  attended  the  Irish  tri^  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  chance  of  acquittal  would  have  been 
better.  No  person  denied  that.  The 
affidavit  which  has  been  produced,  and 
which  has  not  been  contradicted,  states 
that  twenty -seven  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  jury  list.  I  know  that  all  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Crown  ;  but  mv  great  charge  against 
the  Government  ia,  that  they  have  merely 
regarded  this  question  in  a  technical  point 
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cf  view.  We  kaow  what  the  principie  of 
the  law  is  in  cases  when  prejudice  is 
likely  to  arise  against  an  alien,  and  who 
is  to  be  tried  de  metUekUe  Imffum,  Is  he 
to  be  tried  by  twelve  Endisfamen  f  No. 
Our  anoestors  knew  that  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which  justice  ooold  be  obtained— 
they  knew  that  the  only  pHroper  way  was 
to  have  one  half  of  the  jnrymen  of  the 
oonntry  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, and  the  other  hslf  of  the  country 
to  which  the  prisoner  belonged.  If  any 
alien  had  been  in  tiie  situation  of  Mr. 
(yConnell,  that  law  would  have  been  ob- 
served. You  are  ready  enough  to  call  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  'aliens'  when  it  suits 
your  purpose ;  you  are  ready  enough  to 
treat  them  as  aliens  when  it  suits  your 
purpose ;  but  the  first  privilege,  the  only 
advantage  of  alienage,  you  practically 
deny  them." 

TtuB  orator,  also,  was  a  member  of  the 
Administration  in  1846 ;  and  he  did  not 
utter  any  of  his  fine  indication  at  the 
gross  packing  of  juries  which  was  perpe- 
trated then.  In  1848,  however,  these 
"  Liberals  "  were  t»,  not  out ;  had  resting 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing the  British  empire ;  and,  therefore, 
desired  to  hear  no  more  of  "justice  to 
Irehind." 

In  the  same  debate,  there  was  much 
ferocious  language  on  the  jiart  of  Tory 
members  of  the  House.  The  iofiimous  na- 
ture of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  that  "  Arch-agitator,'* 
tlukt  **  hoary  criminal,*'  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  overthrow  the  British  empire. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  O'Oonnell  himself, 
the  "hoary  criminal,"  strode  into  the 
House.  In  a  discussion  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland,  ?ie  had  had  somewhat  to  say. 
First,  he  listened  to  the  debate  for  a 
whole  week,  and  then,  amidst  breathless 
silence,  arose. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  nar- 
row ground  of  the  prosecution,  but  re- 
viewed the  whole  career  of  British  power 
in  Ireland,  with  bitter  and  taunting  com- 
ments. As  to  the  prosecution,  he  treated 
it  slightly  and  contemptuously. 

"  1  have,  at  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended, gone  through  the  crimes  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Union — I  will  say  the  follies 
of  England.  I  have  but  little  more  to 
say ;  but  I  have,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Ireland— and  I  do  it  in  their  name—to 

r'otest  against  the  late  prosecution.  And 
protest,  first,  against  the  nature  of  that 
prosecution.  Forty-three  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
admitted  to  be  legal ;  not  one  was  im- 
peached as  being  against  the  law,  and 


every  one  of  them  making  on  the  calendar 
of  crime  a  cipher;  but  oy  multip 
dphers,  von  come,  by  a  species  or 
witchcraft^  to  make  it  a  number  that  slxall 
be  fiitaL  One  meeting  is  legale  another 
meeting  is  legal,  a  third  i§  the  eame,  and 
three  legal  meetmge,  you  sag,  make  one 
illegal  meeting.  The  people  of  Ireland 
understand  tibat  you  may  oppress  them, 
but  not  laugh  at  them.  That,  sir,  is  my 
first  objection.  The  second  is  tiie  striking 
out  all  the  Catholics  from  the  jury  paneL 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fiict  Eleven 
Catholics  were  upon  the  jury  panel,  and 
evenr  one  of  them  was  struck  out." 

All  the  world  knew  it  Nobody  pre- 
tended to  deny  it,  or  publicly  to  excuse  it ; 
but  what  availed  all  this  ?  The  vltimcUum 
of  England  was,  that  the  Union  must  be 
mainteined  at  any  cost,  and  by  all  means. 
And  CConnell  was  to  return  to  Dublin 
by  a  certain  day  for  judgment  and  sen- 
t^oei  His  taunts  and  invectives  against 
the  whole  system  of  Irish  government 
were  very  welcome  and  highly  entertain- 
ing to  English  Whigs,  who  only  looked  to 
their  own  party  chimces.  But  no  man  in 
all  England  ever,  for  one  moment,  suf- 
fered the  idea  to  enter  his  head  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  in  any  case  permitted  to 
govern  herself. 

And  British  Whigs  could  well  afford  to 
let  O'Connell  have  a  le^al  triumph,  to  the 
damage  of  British  Tones,  so  long  as  the 
real  and  substantial  policy  of  England  in 
Ireland  was  i>ursued  without  interruption. 
As  to  this  point  there  must  be  no  mistake. 
No  British  Whig  or  British  Tory  re- 
garded the  Irish  question  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  as  a  question  on  which 
might  occur  a  change  of  Ministry.  ^ 

An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing police,  was  all  this  while  in  Aill  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island.  The  Arms 
Bill  had  become  law ;  and,  in  the  registra- 
tion of  arms  before  magistrates  under 
that  Act,  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
their  country's  indei)endenoe  were  refused 
the  privil^;e  of  keeping  so  much  as  an  old 
musket  in  their  houses  for  purposes  of 
self -defence.* 

*  or  Che  prooeedlnffa  upon  these  applicatfons  for- 
regisfcry  of  arnu  at  all  the  petty  Beeaiong  of  Ireland 
we  have  no  record,  bat  to  the  Cork  Southern  Rt- 
pcrttr  we  are  Indebted  for  the  minnte  report  of  a 
session  at  Marcroom,  in  that  covnty,  which  may  be 
taken  aa  a  kind  of  sample. 

'^Maorloe  DuIIea,  Qlann— Applicant  for  leave  to  • 
keep  one  sun. 

Ir.  Qillman,  Magittrate— Are  yoa  a  repeal 


**S!r.    

warden?    I  am  not. 


*  Would  yoa  answer  the  qaestlon  on  yonr  oath, 

it  were  pat  to  yon  ?    I  woald. 

'-  Mr.  warren— The  question  should  not  be  asked,  . 


unlesB  it  was  known  he  had  so  acted.    Admitted. 

'*  John  M'Anllffe,  HUl  Street-One  pistol. 

**  Captain  Wallace— Are  yoa  a  repeal  wmrdenfr 
lam,  sir. 
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The  police  barraoka  were  stiU  fiiiiher 
strengtiieDed ;  the  detectives  were  multi- 
plied ;  the  reguUr  troops  were  kept  almost 
constantly  under  arms,  and  marched  to 
and  fro  with  a  view  of  striking  terror ; 
improved  codes  of  signals  were  furnished 
to  the  police  for  use  by  day  and  night — 
to  give  warning  of  eveiTthing  they  might 
conceive  suspicious.  With  so  firm  a  hold 
upon  the  island,  the  British  Ministers 
mii^ht  have  thought  themselves  in  a  con- 
dition to  abandon  their  questionable  pro- 
sctmtion;  but  they  had  the  idea  that 
O'Connell's  power  la^  very  much  in  the 
received  opinion  of  his  legal  infallibility, 
so  they  were  resolved  to  imprison  him,  at 
any  rate  for  a  short  time— even  though 
he  should  finally  trample  on  their  prose - 
•cution  and  come  forth  in  triumph — as,  in 
fact,  he  did. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  "conspirators" 
were  called  up  for  sentence,  and  were  im- 
prisoned in  Kichmond  Penitentiary — a 
.suburban  prison  at  the  south  side  of  Dub- 
lin, with  splendid  gardens  and  handsome 
.accommodations.  Here  they  rusticated  for 
three  months,  holding  lev^  in  an  elegant 
marquee  in  the  garden,  receiving  cUily 
deputations,  and  visits  from  bi8ho])8,  from 
Americans,  and  from  ladies.  O'Connell 
still  wrote  once  a  week  to  Conciliation 
Hall,  that  repeal  never  was  so  sure,  never 
so  imminent,  as  now,  if  only  the  people 
^'ould  keep  tiie  peace. 

The  great  multitudinous  people  looked 
on  in  some  amaze.  '*  Peace  "  was  still 
the  order,  and  they  obeyed;  but  they 
much  marvelled  what  it  meant,  and  when 
it  would  end. 

Still  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  enemy's 
government  had  really  gained  much  by 
their  prosecution.  Very  considerable  in- 
dignation had  been  excited,  even  amongst 
the  reasonable  Protestants,  by  the  means 
which  had  been  used  to  snatch  this  con- 
viction. The  agitation  had  rather  gained 
than  lost ;  and  many  gentlemen  who  had 
held  back  till  now,  sent  in  their  names 
and  subscriptions.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
now  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  boldness  and  purity  of 
his  character,  and  by  his  extensive  know- 


"Mr.  M'Carthy  OTeary,  Attorney— The  man 
bears  a  most  unimpeachable  character. 

"  Mr.  "Warren— Wo  cannot  reject  one  repeal  war- 
den and  admit  another.    Kejected." 

At  tbe  name  Bes^ions  was  made  manifest  the  fact 
that  the  Protestant  "gentry"  of  the  country  were 
proyidlng  themselves  with  a  sufficient  armament 
For  example,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stawoll,  of  Kilbritton 
Castle,  registers  "six  guns  and  six  pistols,"  and 
Richard  Quinn,  of  Skiranish,  "  nine  guns,  one  pair 

Sistols,  two  dirks,  two  bayonets,  and  one  sword." 
'o  objection  was  offered  against  these  persons 
keepinff  as  many  fire-arms  as  they  choiel  So 
vrorkod  the  Disarming  Act. 


ledge  of  public  affairs,  gave  it  both  im- 
petus and  steadiness. 

Yet  O'Connell  and  his  friends  were  in 
prison,  sentenced  to  an  incaroeration  of 
one  year ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  there  was  humiliation  in  the  £sct. 
True,  the  jur;^  had  been  notoriously 
packed ;  the  trial  had  been  but  a  sham ; 
and  the  scQtence  would  probably  be  re- 
versed bv  the  House  of  Lords.  Still,  there 
was  Ireland,  represented  by  her  chosen 
men,  suffering  tne  penalties  of  crime  in  a 
jail  The  island  was  still  fully  and  effec- 
tively occupied  b^  troops,  as  a  hostile 
country;  and  all  its  resources  were  in 
clear  possession  of  the  enemy.  Many 
be^n  to  doubt  whether  the  "  moral  force  * 
prmciple  of  O'Connell  would  be  found 
sufficient. 

In  truth,  the  repeal  agitation,  as  a  living 
and  formidable  power,  was  over  from  the 
day  of  imprisonment.  The  judgment  of 
the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  B^ch  was 
brought  up  to  the  British  House  of  Peers 
on  Writ  of  Error ;  and  on  the  2d  and  4th 
of  September,  tbe  opinions  of  nine  English 
judges  were  delivered,  and  the  decision 
pronounced.  Eight  of  the  judges  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  jury  was  a  good 
jury,  the  verdict  good,  and  the  judgment 
g^ooa.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  dissented.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  then  delivered 
his  decision.  He  agreed  with  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  and  thought  the  judginent 
should  stand,  the  packing  of  the  jury 
being  immaterial  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  and  nobody  could  doubt 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  that  learned 
person— the  jury  was  a  good  enoue h  jury : 
some  of  the  counts  in  the  inoietment 
might  be  bad;  but»  bad  or  good,  the 
judgment  of  the  Irish  Court  was  to  stand, 
and  O'ConneU  was  to  remain  in  prison. 

Lord  Denman,  Chief-Justice  of  England, 
then  rose.     I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  whole  Irish  ijuestion  was  re^uxied  in 
the  British  Parliament  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  affording  a  chance  of  taming 
out  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  conducting 
the  Whigs  into  power  and  place.      We 
have  seen,  accordingly,  the  pretended  in- 
dignation of  Lord  John   Russell  and  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  against  the  packing  of  the 
juries.     It  ma;^  seem  an  atrocious  charge 
to  make  upon  judges  and  law  lords — ttiat 
they  could  be  influenced  hy  any  oAer 
considerations  than    the  plain  law  aUd 
justice  of  the  case.     But  the  mere  mattT 
of  fact  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  En^r. 
lish  judges  were  of  the  Tory  party.     Of - 
the  law  lords,  also,  Lord-Chancellor  Lynd- 
hurst  was  a  violent  Tory,  and,  moreover, 
an   avowed   enemy   to   Ireland.      Ix>ri 
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Brougham  was  at  that  time  a  T017,  and 
also  a  well-known  personal  foe  to  O'Con- 
nell,  having  been  often  stung  by  the 
vidons  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  that  gentle- 
man. Bat  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Cotten- 
ham,  and  Lord  Campbell  were  Whigs; 
and  Denman,  Gottenham,  and  CampMll 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  jury  had 
))een  nnfur  and  fraadulent— that  no  fair 
trial  had  taken  place— and,  therefore,  that 
the  judgment  against  the  repeal  coaspir' 
ators  should  be  reversed. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  bv  openly  and  ostenta- 
tiously striking  off  m>m  the  jury  panel  all 
Catholics  without  exception,  and  all  Pro- 
testants of  moderate  and  hberal  opinions, 
made  proclamation  that  they  knew  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  be  averse  to 
them  and  their  rule — avowed  t^t  they 
accounted  that  small  remainder  out  of 
-whom  they  selected  their  jurors  to  be  the 
only  "good  and  lawful  men."  These 
were  the  vicinage  contemplated  in  the  law 
books ;  and  the  repeal  conspirators  being 
arraigned,  not  before  their  countrymen, 
not  even  before  one  sect  of  their  country- 
men, but  before  chosen  men  carefully 
selected  by  the  Crown  out  of  one  section 
of  one  sect,  were  told  to  consider  them- 
selves on  their  trial  per  pais.  This,  to 
be  sure,  amounted  to  an  admission  that 
nine-tenths  of  Irishmen  desired  the  free- 
dom of  their  country;  but  then  it  also 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  Eng- 
lish meant  to  hold  the  country,  whether 
Irishmen  would  or  not.  On  the  reversal 
of  the  judement,  however,  there  was  a 
show  of  high  rejoicing  in  Dublin,  and  the 
prisoners  were  escorted  from  the  jail 
through  the  city,  by  a  vast  and  orderly 
procession,  to  O'Conneirs  house.  The 
procession  marched  through  College  Green ; 
and  just  as  O'Conneirs  carriage  came  in 
front  of  the  Irish  Parliament  House  (the 
most  superb  building  in  Dublin),  the  car- 
riage 8top])ed  —  the  whole  procession 
stopped — and  there  was  a  deep  silence  as 
0*Connell  rose  to  his  full  height  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  portico, 
turned  slowly  round  and  gazed  into  the 
£iGes  of  ibo  people,  without  a  wcrd.  Again 
and  again  he  stretched  forth  his  arm  and 
pointM,  and  a  succession  of  pealing  cheers 
.  seemed  to  shake  the  city. 

The  State  trials,  then,  were  at  an  end; 
and  all  the  country,  friends  and  enemies, 
Ireland  and  England,  were  now  looking 
eagerly  and  earnestly  for  O^Connell's  first 
movement,  as  an  inaication  of  his  future 
course.  Never,  at  any  moment  in  his  life, 
did  he  hold  the  people  so  wholly  in  his 
hand.  During  the  imprisonment,  both 
cloi^  and  rejj^  wardens  had  laboured 


diligently  in  extending  and  confirming  the 
organization;  and  the  poor  {)eople  proved 
their  faith  and  trust  by  seoding  greater 
and  greater  contributions  to  the  repeal 
treasury.  They  kept  the  "peace,"  as 
their  Liberator  bade  them ;  and  the  land 
was  never  so  free  from  crime— lest  they 
should  ^ve  strength  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  mipossible  to  record  without  pro- 
found  adjuration  the  steady  faith,  patiei» 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  disciplined  enthj 
siasm  which  the  Irish  peojtle  displayea 
for  these  two  years.  To  many  thousands 
of  i^ose  peasants  the  strugn^Ie  had  been 
more  severe  than  any  war ;  mr  they  were 
expected  to  set  at  nought  potent  landlords, 
who  had  over  them  and  their  children 
power  of  life  and  death — with  troops  of 
msolent  bailiffs  and  electing  attorneys, 
and  the  omnipresent  police  ;  and  they  did 
set  them  at  nought.  Everv  vote  they  gave 
at  an  election  might  cost  them  house  and 
home,  land  and  lue.  They  were  naturally 
ardent,  impulsive,  and  impatient;  but 
their  attitude  was  now  calm  and  stead- 
fast. They  were  an  essentially  military 
people;  but  the  great  "Liberator"  told 
them  that  "  no  political  amelioration  was 
worth  one  drop  of  human  blood." 

They  did  not  believe  the  formula,  and 
in  assenting  to  it  often  winked  their  eyes; 
yet  steadily  and  trustfully,  this  one  good 
time,  they  sought  to  Uberate  their  country 
peacefrdly,  legally,  under  the  advice  of 
counsel  They  loyally  obeyed  that  man, 
and  would  obey  no  o&er.  And  when  ho 
walked  in  triumph  out  of  his  prison,  at 
one  word  from  his  mouth  they  would  have 
marched  upon  Dublin  from  all  the  five 
ends  of  Ireland,  and  made  short  work  with 
police  and  military  barracks. 

But  O'Connell  was  now  old,  approaching 
seventy ;  and  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  was  then  really  d3ring  had  already 
beran  to  work  upon  his  iron  energies.* 
Alter  his  release  ne  did  not  propose  to 
hold  the  Clontarf  meeting,  as  many  hoped. 
He  said  nothing  more  about  the  "  Council 
of  Three  Hundred,"  which  the  extreme 
section  of  nationalists  were  very  desirous 
to  see  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  more 
desirous  because  it  would  be  illeffal,  ac- 
cording to  what  passes  for  law  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  Association  all  this  time  was  be- 
coming more  powerful  for  good  than  ever. 
O'Brien  had  instituted  a  "  Parliamentary 
Committee,''  and  worked  on  it  continually 
himself;  whicii,  at  all  events,  furnished 
the  nation  witii  careful  and  authentic 
memoirs  on  all  Irish  questions  and  in- 
terests^   filled  with   accurate   statistical 

*  It  wu  Bof  tening  of  the  bnln ;  and  the  physl. 
dana,  after  hfa  death,  pronoanoed  that  it  haabeea 
ia  operation  for  two  yean  at  toast 
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^bteUs.  ManvProtertMitgentli 
'tfCbi^nuik,  joiiiadtheAMociatioiiui  1844 
Mad  1845— beinff  evidently  nnoonsoioiui 
htm  certainly  ana  qteedily  tluit  body  wtm 
going  to  deatmction. 

In  ahort,  the  bictory  of  Ireland  moat 
henceforth  be  aonght  for  elaewhera  than 
in  the  Repeal  Aasocifttion. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 
1844. 

Dfloadenee  of  BepMl  AMoetetiM— Luid  Taane 

CommisRioD— NeoeMity  of  extarmtnating  '^Snr- 
plas  Population* —Report  of  the  ** Lecdlord  and 
TeDant  Commlnsion  "^Tenant  Bight  to  be  /Mm/- 
JoMni— Famu  to  be  Conaolidated— People  to  be 
Extirpated— Methods  of  the  MiniBter  to  DiTide 
Bepealere— Grant  to  Majmooth— Qneen'i  College's 
—Secret  Agent  at  Borne— American  SlaTery— 
Distraction  in  Bepeal  Banki— BiU  for  '•Ccmpedaa- 
tlon  to  Tenants  ''—Defeated— Death  of  Thomas 
DaTl»— The  Famine— CommlsRion  of  Chemists 
to  gain  Time— Demands  of  Ireland— Of  the  Cor- 
poraUons— Of  O'Connell  and  O'Brien— Bepadia- 
tton  of  Ahns— Coercion  Bill— Repeal  of  Com 
Laws— Irish  Harvests  go  to  England— "Beneal 
Measnree"— Delays— Frand— Havoc  of  the  Peo- 
ple—Peers System  of  Famine  bia«ighter  folly 
estabUshed— Peel  resigns  Offloe. 

DuRiiro  the  laat  two  yearn  of  the  exiat- 
ence  of  the  Repeal  Aaaociation  it  made 
no  proffreaa  whatever  towards  the  Attain- 
ment o?  ita  great  object ;  which  ia  equiva- 
lent to  aaying  that  it  waa  going  oack. 
One  of  the  fint  things  proposed  oy  Mr. 
O'Connell  after  his  release,  in  a  aecret 
meeting  of  the  committee,  was  a  diaaoln- 
tion  of  the  body,  in  order  to  its  recon- 
atmction  on  a  somewhat  more  safe  and 
legal  baaia.  Thia  waa  his  old  policy, 
whenever  his  agitations  had  come  m  con- 
flict with  wh^  the  Government  called 
*'law,"  and  it  had  generally  answered  its 
porpoae  whilst  those  agitations  were 
directed  against  penal  laws,  or  tithes  and 
Church  rates— against  something,  in  abort, 
which  waa  not  vital  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  empire.  Bnt  he  now  found 
himself  at  laat,  in  front  of  a  caatle  wall, 
armed  and  garrisoned,  totally  nnaaaailable 
by  any  '* agitation**  vet  invented.  He 
ooold  not  make  a  aingie  atep  in  advance 
npon  that  line,  and  he  aeemed  to  ieel  it 
Yet  the  whole  country  was  eaneetly  ex- 
pecting that  step  in  advance.  The  pro- 
posal to  dissolve  was  combated  and  was 
given  up.  He  occupied  his  weekl^apeeohes 
with  collateral  issues  upon  Parhameotary 
questions  which  were  often  arising— the 
"  Bequests  Act,**  the  "Collegee  Bill,**  the 
Papal  Rescript  Negotiation,  and  the  like ; 
all  matters  which  would  have  been  of 
moment  in  any  self-governing  nation,  but 
were  of  next  to  no  moment  in  the  ciioam- 


Or  hepouved  Ibrth  his  fiery  floods 
of  eloquenoe  in  denunciatiQD,  not  of  the 
British  Qcfwrntaaaxt,  but  ci  American 
dmtery,  with  which  he  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  do.  He  praised  too  much,  as 
manv  thooght,  the  sublime  integrity  and 
tustioe  of  tiie  three  Whig  law  lords  who 
had  voted  for  leteiaiug  his  jud^ent. 
But  the  most  significant  ehai^^e  in  his 
behaviour  waa  in  the  qneruloua  captious- 
neas  he  showed  towards  the  i^cUion,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  whom  he  now 
frequently  rebuked  aa  '*  raah  young  men,*' 
who  would  goad  the  eoontry  into  a 
dangerous  eourse. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Engliah  press  and 
people  oeaaed,  in  a  great  deme,  to  speak 
of  the  repeal  movement  with  alarm  and 
horror—they  aeemed  satisfied  now  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  xt»  at  least  while 
O'ConneU  lived. 

For,  in  fut,  all  this  time,  the  steady 
policy  of  England  towards  her  "sasttf 
island**  waa prooeeding  on  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  qmte  undisturbed.  Four  mil- 
lions atening  of  the  rental  of  Ireland  was, 
aa  usual,  carried  over  owy  3^ear,  to  be 
apent  in  England ;  and  the  few  remaining 
manufiieturea  which  our  ialand  had  strug- 
gled to  retain  were  growiiw  jgradually  leas 
and  leas.  The  very  "friese"  (rough 
home-made  woollen  cloth)  waa  driven  out 
of  the  market  bjr  a  ^  cheaper  and  iar 
worse  Yorkshire  imitation  of  it.  Some 
repeal  artist  had  devised  a  *'  repeal  but- 
ton,** displaying  the  ancient  Iriw  crown. 
The  very  repeal  button  was  mimicked  in 
Birmingham,  and  h<^g8headB  of  ancient 
Irish  crowns  were  poured  into  the  market, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Dublin  manufac- 
turer. True,  they  were  of  tiM  basest  of 
metal  and  handiwtnic ;  but  th^  lasted  as 
long  as  **the  repeal"  lasted. 

All  great  public  expenditures  were  still 
contiuML  to  England;  and  in  the  year 
1844  there  waa,  quite  aa  usual,  Irish  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  about  fifteen  miliions 
sterling  exported  to  England. 

In  1843  the  Government  had  sent  forth 
the  funous  **  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com- 
mission,** to  travel  through  Ireland,  col- 
lect evidence,  and  report  on  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  country. 
The  Commissioners  were  all,  without  ex- 
ception, Irish  landlords.  In  *44,  it  tra-- 
veiled  and  investigated ;  and  the  next 
year  its  import  came  out,  in  four  {;reat 
volmnea.  The  true  frmotion  and  object 
of  this  commission  was  to  devise  the  best 
meana  of  getting  rid  of  what  Englishmen 
called  **the  sn^us  population'*^  of  Ire- 
land. Ever  siuee  the  jrear  1829,  the  year 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  British  policy 
had  been  directing  itaelf  to  this  end. 
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Aboat  the  time  of  emancipfttion,  when 
the  smaU  faxmers,  by  the  abolition  of 
their  fiaDchiae,  were  left  more  abaolntely 
«t  the  mercy  of  their  landlorda,  it  hi^- 
pened  that  new  theories  of  fanning  became 
fjMhionable.  '*High  fanning"  was  the 
word.  There  was  to  be  more  gnasaxg^ 
more  green  cropoing ;  there  'were  to  he 
larger  farms  ;  ana  more  labour  was  to  be 
done  bj  horses  and  by  steam.  Bnt  con- 
solidation of  many  small  fanns  into  one 
huge  one  ooold  not  be  effected  without 
clearing  off  the  "sniplns  population;" 
and  then,  as  there  wonld  be  lewer  months 
to  be  fed,  so  there  would  be  more  produce 
for  export  to  England.  The  cfearanoe 
system,  then,  haa  b^gun  in  1829,  and 
luui  proceeded  with  great  activity  ever 
after,  but  never  with  such  remorseless 
fury  ais  just  affcer  the  year  of  the  "monster 
meetings."  The  surplus  population  had 
appeared  more  than  usually  excessive  and 
perilous  in  the  form  of  those  huge  masses 
of  powerful  men,  whom  CHConn^'s  voice 
conlid  call  around  him  upon  any  hill  in 
the  isUnd.  Now,  therefore,  the  "  assistant 
barristers"  were  especially  busy  in  de- 
creeing i^ectments,  which  they  issued  by 
whole  sheaves.  These  formidable  docu- 
ments, once  placed  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs' 
officers,  often  oame  down  upon  the  people 
with  a  more  sweeping  desolation  than  an 
enemy's  sword  and  torch. 

Whole  neighbourhoods  were  often 
thrown  out  upon  the  highways  in  win- 
ter, and  the  homeless  creatures  lived  for  a 
while  upon  the  charity  of  neighbours ;  but 
this  was  dangerous,  for  the  neighbours 
were  often  themselves  ejected  for  £u:bour- 
ingthem.  Some  landlords  contracted  with 
emigration  companies  to  cany  them  to 
America  ''for  alomj)  sum,"  according  to 
the  advertisement  cited  before.  Others 
did  not  oare  what  became  of  them,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  perished  every 
vear  of  mere  hardship.  The  new  Poor 
law'  was  now  in  full  operation;  and 
workhouses,  erected  under  that  law,  re- 
ceived many  of  the  exterminated  people ; 
bnt  it  is  a  strangely  sigpiificant  £iMBt  that 
the  deaths  by  starvation  increased  rapidly 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Poor  law.  The 
Bepcot  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  for 
1851,  dedaies  that  while  in  1842  the 
deaths  registered  as  deaths  bv  famine 
amounted  to  one  hundred  ana  eaghtjr- 
seven,  they  increased  every  year  until 
the  rcigistered  deaths  in  1845  were  five 
hundred  and  sixteen.  The  "registered" 
deaths  were,  perhaps,  ooe-tenta  of  the 
unregistered  deaths  by  mere  hunger. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land in  184445,  and  all  this  befbra  the 
♦•FamiaB," 


Now,  the  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com- 

ission"  began  its  labours  in  '44.  The 
people  were  told  to  erpeet  great  benefits 
from  it.  The  commissioners,  it  was  dili- 
gently given  out»  would  ixiquire  into  the 
various  acknowledged  evils  that  were 
becoming  proverbiiu  throughout  Europe 
and  Amenca ;  and  there  were  to  be  Par- 
liamentary ''amelioratiotts."  This  "oom- 
nussion  "  looked  Uked  a  deliberate  fraud 
from  the  first.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  landlords ;  the  chairman.  Lord  DevcOy 
being  one  of  the  Iiiah  absentee  landlords. 
It  was  at  all  times  ouito  certain  that 
they  would  see  no  evioence  of  any  evils 
to  be  redressed  on  the  part  of  the  tenants; 
and  that  if  they  recommended  anv 
measures,  those  measures  would  be  such 
as  should  promote  and  make  more  sweep- 
ing the  oepopnlation  of  the  country. 
'*  You  miflht  as  well,"  said  O'Connell, 
**  consult  butchers  about  keeping  Lent^ 
as  consult  these  men  about  the  nghte  of 
farmers." 

The  report  of  this  set  of  ornn^isHioners 
would  deserve  no  more  especial  notice 
than  any  of  the  other  reporto  of  innumer- 
able oomnuasions  which  the  British  Par- 
liament was  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  when 
it  pretended  to  inquire  into  any  Irish 
"  grievance,"  but  that  the  report  of  this 
pa^oular  "  Devon  Commission  "  has  be- 
come the  very  creed  and  gospel  of  British 
statesmen  with  regard  to  the  Irish  peo^de 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  often  been 
dted  by  Secnstaries  for  Ireland  as  afford- 
ing the  fuUest  and  most  conclusive  author- 
ity upon  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  that  island.  It  is  the  pro- 
gramme and  scheme  upon  which  the  last 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  undertaken,  in  a 
busmess-like  manner,  twenty-four  years 
ago;  uid  the  completeness  of  that  con- 
quest is  due  to  the  exactitude  with  which 
tneprogramme  was  observed. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  Irish  people. 

Bnt  one  of  the  strongest  demands  and 
most  urgent  needs  of  these  people  had 
always  been  permanence  of  tenuro  in 
their Unds.  O^CoaneU  called  it ''fixity  of 
tenura,"  and  presented  it  prominently  in 
his  speeches  asone  of  the  greatest  benefita 
to  be  gained  by  repealing  the  Union.  It 
was,  indeed,  uie  grand  necessity  of  the 
nation  that  men  should  have  some  secur- 
ity that  they  who  sowed  should  reap- 
that  labour  and  capital  expended  in  im- 
proving fiums  should,  in  part  at  least, 
profit  uiose  who  expended  iL  This  would 
at  once  abolish  pauperism,  put  an  end 
to  the  necessity  of  emigration,  supersede 
Poor  laws,  and  prevent  the  periodical 
fiMTiinji^  which  had  dooolatod  wff  ffl^^^y^ 
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ever  nnce  the  Union.  It  ia  a  measure 
wliich  would  have  beoi  rare  to  be  recom- 
mended as  the  first,  or,  indeed,  the  only 
measure  for  Ireland,  by  any  other  com- 
mission than  a  commission  of  Irish  land- 
lords. 

In  the  northern  province  of  Ulster 
there  was,  as  before  mentioned,  a  kind 
of  unwritten  law  or  established  custom, 
which  in  some  counties  gave  the  tenant 
such  needful  security.  The  *' tenant- 
right  of  Ulster*'  was  the  name  of  it 
By  virtue  of  that  tenant-rieht  a  farmer, 
hough  his  tenure  might  oe  nominally 
"at  will,''  could  not  be  ejected  so  Ions  as 
Jie  paid  his  rent;  and  if  he  desired  to 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
he  could  seU  his  <'good-wiU"  in  the 
£srm  to  an  incoming  tenant  Of  course, 
the  greater  had  be^  his  improvements, 
the  larger  price  would  his  tenant-right 
command.  In  other  words,  the  improve- 
ments created  by  his  own  or  his  father's 
industry  were  ms  own.  The  same  cus- 
tom prevented  rents  from  being  arbitnurily 
raised  in  propK>rtion  to  the  improved 
vi^ue ;  so  that  in  many  cases  which  came 
within  the  knowledge  of  all  lawyers, 
lands  held  *'  at  wiU  "  in  Ulster,  and  sub- 
ject to  an  ample  rent,  were  sold  by  one 
tenant  at  will  to  another  tenant  at  will  at 
full  half  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land. 
Conveysnces  were  made  of  it.  It  was  a 
valuable  property,  and  any  violent  in- 
vasion of  it,  as  a  witness  told  Lord  Devon's 
commission,  would  have  "made  Down 
another  Tipperary." 

The  custom  was  almost  confined  to 
Ulster.  It  wss  by  no  means  (though 
this  has  often  been  stated)  created  or 
commenced  by  the  terms  of  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  in  ^he  time  of  King  James  I., 
bat  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  free  social 
polity  of  the  nation,*  and  had  continued 
in  Ulster  longer  than  in  the  other  three 
provinces,  simply  because  Ulster  had 
been  the  last  part  of  the  island  brought 
under  British  aominion,  and  forced  to  ex- 
cbaDge  the  ancient  system  of  tribe  lands 
for  feudal  tenures.  Neither  is  '*  tenant- 
right  "  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
but  prevails  m  all  countries  formerly  em- 
braced by  the  feudal  system,  except  Ire- 
laud  alone. 

The  people  of  Ireland  are  not  idle. 
They  anxiously  sought  opportunities  of 
exertion  on  fields  wnere  their  landlords 
could  not  sweep  off  all  their  earnings; 
and  many  thousands  of  small  fanners 
annually  went  to  England  and  Scotland 
to  reap  the  harvest^  lived  all  the  time  on 

*  See  an  article  on  the  "Trne  Origin  of  Tenant- 
rfght."  written  by  Samuel  FergnBoa,  in  the  DuUm 
Untvtnaf  Magazine  for  May,  lb4& 


food  that  would  sustain  no  other  working 
men,  and  hoarded  their  earnings  for  their 
wives  and  children.  If  they  had  had 
tenant-right,  they  would  have  laboured 
for  themMlves,  and  Tipperary  would  have 
been  a  peaceful  and  blooming  garden. 

In  this  stage  of  our  narrative  a  difficulty 
arises.     It  is  hard  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  land- 
lords and  l^psUtors  of  an  ancient  and    , 
noble  people,  should  deliberately  conspire 
to  slay  one   out   of  every  dght— men, 
women,  and  little  children;  to  strip  the 
remainder  barer  than  they  were,  to  up- 
root  thefn    from   the  soil   where   their  ' 
mothers  bore  them,  to  force  them  to  flee 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  destroy 
that  tenant-right  of  Ulster  where  it  was,  . 
and  to  cot  off  all  chance  and  hojpe  of  it  < 
where  it  was  not    There  is  nothing  but ! 
a  patient  examination  of  the  factB  and  i 
documents  which  can  make  this  credible  ■ 
to  mankind.  ' 

First,  then,  for  the  Beport  of  the  Devon 
Ck>mmission.  As  first  printed,  it  fills  four 
stupendous  Blue  Books.  But  it  contained 
too  much  valuable  matter  to  be  buried, 
like  other  reports,  in  the  catacombs 
which  yawn  for  that  spedes  of  literature. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore, was  employed  to  abstract  and  con- 
dense, and  present  the  cream  of  it  in  an 
abridgement  This  had  the  advantage 
not  only  of  condensation,  but  of  selection. 
The  conunissioners  could  then  sive  the 
pieces  of  evidence  which  they  l&ed  the 
oest,  together  with  their  own  reconunen- 
dations. 

This  portentous  abstract  is  called  a 
*' Digest  of  the  Evidence,"  Ac.,  is  pub- 
lished by  authority,  and  has  a  preface 
signed  "Devon." 

Much  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
dissertations  and  evidence  respecting  '*ten- 
ant-right,"  which  the  North  nad,  end  the 
South  demanded.  The  commissioners 
are  clearly  against  it  in  every  shap& 
They  term  it  "unphilosophical,^'  and  in 
the  preface  they  state  that  the  Ulster 
landlords  and  tenants  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  life  insurance— that  is,  the  land- 
lord allows  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right, 
and  the  inoominf  tenant  buys  it,  lest 
they  should  both  be  murdered  by  tiie  out- 
going tenant  The  following  passage 
treats  this  tenant-right  as  izgunous  to  the 
tenant  himself : — 

"  It  is  even  questionable  whether  this 
growing  practice  of  tenant-right,  which 
would  at  theJirH  view  appear  to  be  a  valu- 
able auumptum  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
be  so  in  reidity ;  as  it  gives  to  him^  with- 
out any  exertion  on  his  own  part,  an  ap- 
parent property  or  security,  Dy  means  of 
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whicli  he  is  enabled  to  incur  futore  in- 
cumbrance, in  order  to  avoid  present  in- 
convenience—a practice  which  frequently 
terminates  in  the  utter  destitution  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  sale  of  his  farm,  when 
the  debts  thus  created  at  usurious  inter- 
ests amount  to  what  its  sale  would  pro 
duce." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
these  Uuadlords  it  is  injurious  to  the  ten 
ant  to  let  him  have  anything  on  the 
security  of  which  he  can  borrow  money — 
a  theory  which  the  landlords  would  not 
relish  if  a])plied  to  themselves.  Further, 
the  commissioners  declare  that  this  ten- 
ant-right is  enjoyed  without  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  tenants.  Yet  they  have, 
in  all  cases,  either  created  the  whole 
value  of  it  b^  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
or  bought  it  from  those  who  did  so 
create  it. 

The  commissioners  "  foresee  some  dan- 
ger to  the  juMt  riglUs  of  property  from  the 
unlimited  allowance  of  this  tenant-right.*' 
But  they  suggest  a  substitute — "com- 
pensation for  future  improvements ; "  sur- 
rounding, however,  that  suggestion  with 
difficulties  which  have  prevented  it  from 
ever  being  realized. 

Speaking  of  the  comoUdaUon  of  frirms, 
they  say : — 

'*  When  it  is  seen  in  the  evidence,  and 
in  the  return  of  the  size  of  the  farms, 
how  small  those  holdings  are,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  a  step  is  absolutely 
necessary.** 

And  then,  as  to  the  people  whom  it  is 
thus  "  necessarjr "  to  eject,  they  say : — 

** Emigration  is  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  peculiarly  applicable  as  a 
remedial  measure." 

They  refer  to  one  of  their  tables  (Na 
95,  -p.  564),  where— 

"  The  calculation  is  put  forward  show- 
\inff  that  the  consolidation  of  the  small 
holdings  up  to  eight  acres  would  require 
the  removal  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
^xty-eight  families. "  That  is,  the  removal 
f  aoout  ono  million  of  persons. 
1  Such  was  the  Devon  programme.  Ten- 
ant-right to  be  disallowed;  one  million 
of  people  to  be  removed — ^that  is,  swept 
out  on  the  highways,  where  their  choice 
would  be  America,  the  poor  hoase,  or  the 
grave.  We  shall  see  with  what  accuracy 
the  details  were  carried  out  in  practice. 

In  affirming  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  landlords  and  legislators  to  destroy  the 
people,  it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  charge  all  members  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  or  all  of  the  Devon 
Commissioners,  with  a  privity  to  that 
design.    Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  how  Irish 


landlords  would  inquire— and  what  report 
they  would  make— just  as  well  as  h& 
knew  what  verdict  a  jury  of  Dublin 
Orangemen  would  give.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  TOen  Irish  Secretary.  He  knew  Ire- 
land well;  he  had  been  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  he  had  taken  care  to  accompany  that 
measure  with  another,  disfranckvdng  all 
the  small  farmers  in  Ireland.  This  dis- 
franchisement, as  before  explained,  had 
giveo  a  stimulus  and  impetus  to  the 
clearance  system.  He  had  helped  it  by 
Cheap  Ejectment  Acts.  It  had  not 
worked  fast  enough. 

The  same  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now 
again  Prime  Minister  in  1855,  when  the 
first  of  the  reports  was  published  by  the 
Land  Tenure  Commission ;  and  it  at  once 
opened  to  him  a  plan  for  the  feist er  clearing 
off  of  the  *'  Irish  enemy,"  under  the  pre- 
text of  "  ameliorations." 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  still  considered  formidable,  and 
as  Davis  and  the  younger  nationalists 
were  earnestly  labouring  to  give  it  more 
of  a  military  organization,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  and  distracting  the 
repealers. 

Danger  was  then  threatening  from  the 
side  of  America,  on  the  question  of  Oregon. 
True  Irish  nationalists,  of  course,  hoped 
that  this  would  end  in  a  war;  and  the 
Nation  gave  unmistakeable  notification 
that  in  case  of  war  about  Oreeon,  the 
Americans  might  count  upon  a  diversion 
in  Ireland. 

Suddenly  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministerial 
organs  announced  that  there  were  "good 
measures,"  or  what  the  English  call 
"  amelioration,"  in  store  for  Irekmd.  And, 
in  truth,  three  measures,  having  much 
show  of  liberality,  were  soon  brought 
forward.  They  were  all  cunningly  calcu- 
lated to  the  great  end— the  breaking  up 
of  the  Repeal  organization.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  then.  Sir  Robert  Peel  "sent  a 
message  of  peace  to  Ireland : "  it  was  a 
proposed  bill  to  give  some  additional 
thousands  per  annum  to  the  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Premier  thus  urged  his 
measures: — 

"  I  sav  this  without  hesitation,  and  re- 
collect that  we  have  been  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland ;  you  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  break  uj)  that  formidable 
confederacy  which  exists  a^aiost  the 
British  Government  and  British  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it 
up  by  force.  You  can  do  much  to  break 
it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
forbearance,  and  generosity." 
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It  was  novel  to  hear  thaie  good  words ; 
and  aU  knew  they  metat  fraiwL  But  the 
Premier  oontinnea : — 

*'  There  riaes  in  the  far  western  horiaon 
a  elond  [Oregon],  small,  indeed,  bnt 
threatening  f  atore  storms.  It  became  my 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on 
that  day,  in  temperate  bnt  significant 
langnace,  to  depart  so  fin*  from  the  can- 
taon  which  is  usually  observed  by  a  min- 
ister, as  to  declare  publicly,  that,  while 
we  were  most  anxious  for  the  amicable 
a4justmettt  of  the  di£ferences~while  we 
would  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect 
that  amicable  adjustment— yet,  if  onr 
rights  were  invaded,  we  were  prepared 
and  determined  to  maintain  them.  1  own 
to  yon,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  that  declaration,  I  did  recollect 
with  satisfaction  and  consolation,  that 
the  day  before  /  had  sent  a  message  of 
ptact  to  Ireland.** 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  provide 
snore  largely  for  the  endowment  of  Cath- 
olic professors,  and  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the 
minister  prudently  calculated  that  it 
would  cool  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  for  repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  was  forced  througn  both  Lords  and 
Commons  as  a  party  question,  though 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  intense  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  English  nation.  But 
the  Premier  put  it  to  t£em  in  that  irre- 
aistible  form — vote  for  our  measure,  or 
we  will  not  answer  for  the  Union  I 

Another  of  the  Premier's  ameliorations 
was  the  College  bill,  for  creating  and  en- 
4lowing  three  purely  secular  colleges  in 
Ireland,  to  give  a  good  course  of  education 
without  reference  to  religions  belief.  This 
also  was  sure  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
boon  by  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
while  another  portion  was  just  as  sure  to 
object  violentljr  to  the  whole  scheme; 
aome,  because  it  would  place  education 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  English 
Government;  and  others,  because  the 
education  was  to  be  "mixed," — strict 
Catholics  being  much  in  favour  of  edu- 
cating Catholic  youth  separately.  Here, 
then,  was  a  fraitful  source  of  quarrel 
amongst  repealers ;  and,  in  fact,  it  arrayed 
bishop  against  bishop,  and  O'Connell 
against  "Young  Ireland."  The  walls  of 
Conciliation  Hall  rung  with  denunciations, 
not  of  tiie  Union,  but  of  **  godless  Col- 
leges," and  of  the  "vonng  infidel  party." 
^ut  the  Premier  had  another  plot  in 
operation.  Protestant  England  had  for 
ages  refused  to  recogniae  the  Pope  as  a 
Sovereign,  or  to  send  a  minister  to  the 
Vatican.  It  was  still  illegal  to  send  an 
avowed  ministor;  but  Sir  Bobert  Feel 


sent  a  secret  one.  He  was  to  induce  His 
Holiness  to  take  some  order  with  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland, 
to  draw  them  off  in  some  degree  from  the 
repeal  agitation.  By  what  motives  sod 
indncementB  that  agent  ofwrated  upon 
the  Pojie,  we  can  only  oo^jectnre;  and 
one  coi^jecture  is  this — Italy  was  then,  as 
now,  in  continual  danger  of  revolution. 
Within  the  year  that  Dad  passed,  Eng- 
land had  demonstrated  that  she  held  m 
her  hand  the  dne  to  all  those  Republican 


ispracies  by  her  post-office  e^iowige; 
L  it  was  evi£mt  that  the  same  Sir  James 


corn 
and 

Graham,  who  had  copied  the  private  oor- 
respondenee  of  Maimni  and  the  Bandierss, 
and  laid  it  before  the  King  of  Naples, 
could  as  easily  have  kept  it  2l  to  himself 
Highly  desirable,  surely,  that  "peaoe^  law, 
ana  order  "  in  Itsly  shonld  secnre  so  use- 
ful a  friend. 

In  short,  the  Sacred  College  sent  a  re- 
script to  the  Irish  clergy,  declaring  thai^ 
whereas  it  had  been  reported  to  His  Holi- 
ness that  many  of  them  devoted  them- 
selves too  much  to  politics,  and  spoke  too 
rashly  in  public  oonoeming  sfiurs  of  states 
they  were  theresfter  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties.  It  was  carefully  men. 
out  in  the  English  press  that  the  Pope 
had  denounced  Repeal:  if  he  had  done  so, 
nobody  would  have  minded  it»  because 
Catholics  do  not  admit  his  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  affairs;  and  Quarantotti's  inter- 
ference about  the  veto  had  been  a  signi- 
ficant warning.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
the  rescript  had  no  such  power,  and  pre- 
sumed it  had  no  such  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope  ;  yet  a  certain  prudent 
reserve  began  to  be  observable  in  the  re- 
peal speeches  of  the  clergy.  So  far,  the 
Premier's  Roman  policy  had  succeeded. 

The  distraction  in  the  repeal  ranks-was 
much  aided  at  the  same  time  by  a  oertain 
well-meaning  James  Haughton,  a  repealer 
himself  but  one  who  concerned  himself 
more  about  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
can negroes  than  a  w>ut  those  of  his  own 
countrymen.  In  O'Connell's  perplexity  as 
to  his  course,  in  the  necessily  which  was 
upon  him  to  appear  to  do  something,  he 
took  hold  of  this  slavery  question,  made 
some  vehement  speeches  upon  it,  and  sent 
back,  with  contumelious  woids,  some 
money  remitted  from  a  Sonthem  State,  in 
aid  of  his  repeal  exchequer. 

So  fax  the  Premieres  plans  were  SBCoesfl- 
ful  in  breaking  np  the  repesl  movement 
Religions  disputes  were  introdnced  by  the 
Colleges  Bill;  snd  this  held  the  Protes- 
tants aloo(  and  srodnoed  bitter  alterea- 
tion  thronghoat  toe  country,  jfy  the  dis- 
cnasion  on  slaveiy  American  alliance  and 
co-operation  were  cheoked  (a  great  gsin  to 
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the  Premier),  for  the  Americans,  and  the 
Irish  in  America,  all  looked  forward  to 
something  stronger  than  moral  force. 

The  Mmister  tiionght  he  might  proceed, 
under  cover  of  this  tnmnlt  of  senseless 
debate,  to  take  the  first  step  in  his  plan 
for  the  depopnlatian  of  Ireland,  in  por- 
enanoe  of  the  '*  Devon  Commission '  re- 
port. Accordingly,  his  third  measure  for 
the  "  amelioration ''  of  Ireland  was  a  bill, 
ostensibly  providing  for  "Compensation 
of  Tenants  in  Ireland,"  but  really  calcu- 
lated for  the  destruction  of  the  last  relics 
of  tenant-right.  We  need  not  to  go 
through  the  details  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  Lord 
Stanley  admitted  that  he  contemplated 
the  "  removal  of  a  vast  mass  of  labour  " 
£rom  its  present  field.  '^  in  justice  to  the 
colonies,"  he  would  not  recommend,  as 
the  Devon  Commiasioners  did,  merely  that 
the  whole  of  this  vast  mass  should  be  shot 
out  naked  and  destitute  upon  their  shores; 
and  his  bill  proposed  the  employment  of  a 
part  of  it  on  the  totMte  lands  of  Ireland — 
of  which  waste  lands  there  were  four  mil- 
lions of  acres,  capable  of  improvement. 
A  portion  of  the  "  vast  mass  of  labour  " 
removed  from  other  places  was  to  be  set  to 
work,  under  certain  conditions,  to  reclaim 
these  lands  for  the  landlords. 

The  bill,  thongh  feamed  entirely  for  the 
landlords,  did  yet  propose  to  interfere  in 
some  degree  with  tneir  absolute  rights  of 
property.  They  did  not  choose  that  ten- 
ants should  be  presumed  to  have  anv  right 
to  "compensation,**  even  nominally,  or 
any  other  right  whatever;  and  as  for  the 
waste  lands,  they  wanted  them  for  SDipe- 
shootins.  Accordingly,  they  resisted  the 
bill  wiui  all  their  power;  and  English 
landlords,  on  principle,  supported  them  in 
that  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  tenants,  with  one  ooosent,  exclaimed 
against  the  bill,  as  a  bill  for  open  robbeiy 
imd  slaughter,  A  meetmg  of  Coun^ 
Down  tenants  resolved  that  it  would  rob 
their  class  (in  one  province,  Ulster  alone) 
of  £1,600,000  sterhng.  The  Nation  com- 
mented mxm  it  under  the  title  of  "  Bob- 
bery of  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill "  The  op- 
position of  the  tenant  dass,  and  of  the 
repeal  newspapers,  would  have  been  of 
email  avail,  but  for  the  resistance,  upon 
other  grounds,  of  the  landlords.  The  bill 
was  defeated;  Shr  B4}bert  Peel  had  to  de- 
Tise  some  other  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  **  surplus  population.  ** 

He  was  soon  to  be  aided  by  a  most  effi- 
cient ally^the  fomine;  and  to  tell  how 
the  funine  helped  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
how  Sir  Kobert  Peel  helped  the  fomine^ 
forms  the  whole  histoiy  tf  the  island  for 
the  next  five  yean. 


In  the  meantime,  Thomas  Davis  died  in 
September,  1845,  full  of  sad  foreboding 
despondency,  as  he  witnessed  the  graduid 
disintegration  and  discomfiture  of  that  re- 
peal movement,  which  had  so  many  ele- 
ments of  power  at  first  The  loss  of  this 
rare  and  noble  Irishman  has  never  been 
repaired,  neither  to  his  country  nor  to  his 
friends.  Before  the  grave  had  yet  dosed 
on  Thomas  Davis,  b^an  to  spread  awful 
rumours  of  approaching  fomine.  Within 
the  next  month,  from  all  the  counties  of 
Irdand  came  one  cry  of  mortal  terror. 
Blight  had  fallen  on  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
the  food  on  which  five  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  had  been  reduced  to  depend  for 
subsistenoe;  three  millions  of  them  wholly 
and  exdusivdy.  That  winter  of  1845-4$ 
was  the  first  season  of  Ireland's  last  and 
greatest  agony  of  fomine. 

Lord  Broujgham,  in  his  high-fiown  clas- 
sical wa^,  (uscribed  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  m  Irdand  as  "surpassing  any- 
thing in  the  pa^e  of  Thuc^oides,  on  the 
canvas  of  Poussm,  in  the  <uamal  chant  of 
Dante."  Such  a  visitation  foiling  sud- 
denly upon  any  land,  certainly  imposes 
onerous  duties  upen  its  de  facto  govern- 
ment; and  the  very  novelty  of  the  circum* 
stances,  driving  everythmg  •  out  of  its 
routine  oonrse,  might  well  excuse  serious 
mistakes  in  applying  a  remedy  to  so  mon- 
strous a  calamity.  Fint,  however,  we 
are  to  bear  in  nund  that  all  the  powers, 
revenues,  and  resources  of  Ireland  haa 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  Impe- 
rial Parliament  had  dealt  at  its  pleasure 
with  the  ** sister  island"  for  forty- 
six  years,  and  had  brought  us  to 
this.  Second,  a  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  earnestly  demand- 
ing back  those  powers,  revenues,  and  re- 
sources; and  the  English  people,  through 
their  executive,  Paniament,  and  press, 
had  unanimously  vowed  this  must  never 
be.  They  would  govern  us  in  spite  of  us, 
''under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence," as  the  Queen  said.  "Were  the 
Union  gaily"  said  the  Times,  "  swallow  it 
yon  must" 

Well,  then,  whatsoever  duties  may  be 
supposed  to  fall  upon  a  government,  in 
case  of  such  a  national  caliuoaity,  rested  on 
the  English  Government  We  had  no 
Legislature  at  home  ;  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  we  had  but  a  delusive  sem- 
bUnce  of  representation  ;  and  so  totally 
useless  was  it,  that  national  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  preferred  to  stay  at 
home.  We  had  no  authoritative  mode  of 
even  sumsting  what  measures  might  (in 
mere  Irish  opimon)  meet  the  case. 

But  we  will  see  what  was  proposed  by 
audi  public  bodies  in  Ireland  aa  still  had 
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power  of  meeting  tocher  in  any  capacity 
— the  city  conwrations,  for  example,  and 
especiiUly  the  Repeal  Association.  It  has 
been  carefully  inculcated  upon  the  world 
by  the  British  press,  that  the  moment 
Ireland  fell  into  distress,  she  became  an 
/  abject  beggar  at  EIngland's  gate— nay,  that 
she  even  craved  alms  from  all  mankind. 
Many  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  neitfter  Ireland^  nor  anybody  in  Ire- 
land^ rver  asked  alms  or  favours  of  any 
kind,  either  from  England  or  from  any 
other  nation  or  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  England  herself  that  begged  for  us, 
asking  a  penny,  for  the  love  ofGod,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  Irish.  And  farther,  con- 
Btituting  beroelf  the  almoner  and  agent 
of  all  that  charity,  the,  England,  took  all 
the  profit  of  it. 

Before  describing  the  actual  process  of 
the  *' relief  measures,"  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  natural,  obvious, 
and  inevitable  course  of  conduct  in  a  na- 
tion which  was,  indeed,  one  undivided 
nation— France,  for  example.  If  blight 
and  famine  fell  upon  the  South  of  France, 
the  whole  conmion  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom would  certainly  be  largely  employml 
in  setting  the  people  to  labour  upon  works 
of  public  utility;  in  purchasing  and  storing 
for  sale,  at  a  cheap  rate,  such  quantities  of 
foreign  com  as  might  be  needed,  until  the 
season  of  distress  should  pass  over,  and 
another  harvest  should  come.  If  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  had  sustained  a  like 
calamity  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt 
such  measures  as  these  would  have  been 
taken  promptly  and  liberally.  And  we 
know  tnat  the  English  Government  is  not 
slow  to  borrow  money  for  great  pnblic 
objects,  when  it  suits  British  policy  bo  to 
do.  They  borrowed  twenty  nullion  atei*- 
ling  to  give  away  to  their  slaveholding 
colonists  for  a  mischievous  whim. 

In  truth,  they  are  always  glad  of  any 
occasion  or  excuse  for  borrowing  money 
and  adding  it  to  the  national  debt;  be- 
cause, as  they  never  intended  to  pay  that 
debt,  and  as  the  stock  and  debentures  of 
it  are,  in  the  meantime,  their  main  safe- 
guard against  revolution,  thev  wonld  be 
well  pleased  to  incur  a  debt  of  a  hnndred 
millions  more  at  any  moment.  But  the 
object  must  be  popular  in  England  ;  it 
must  subserve  some  purpose  of  British 
policy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty 
millions  borrowed  to  free  negroes,  or  the 
loans  freely  taken  to  crush  the  people  of 
India^  and  preserve  and  extend  the  opium 
trade  with  China. 

To  make  an  addition  to  the  national 
debt  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
a  million  or  two  of  Celts,  would  have 
seemed  in  England  a  singular  application 


of  money.  To  loll  so  many  would  have 
been  well  worth  a  war  that  would  oust 
forty  millions. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  blight, 
the  Government  sent  over  two  learned 
commissioners,  Playfair  and  Lindley,  to 
Ireland,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Doctor 
(now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  were  to  examine 
and  report  upon  potatoes  ^^enerally,  their 
diseases,  habits,  Ac.  This  passed  over 
the  time  for  some  weeks.  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  again 
till  January. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen, 
praying  her  to  call  Parliament  together  at 
an  early  day,  and  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  some  public  money  for 
public  works,  especially  railwajrs,  in  Ire- 
land. A  deputation  from  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  including  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and 
Daniel  O^Connell,  waited  on  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  (Lord  Heytesbury),  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  opening  the  ports  to 
foreign  com,  at  least  for  a  time,  stopping 
distillation  from  ^irain,  providing  public 
works,  and  the  like;  and  to  nrge  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  Tost,  as 
millions  of  people  would  shortlv  be  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Hevterbuiy  is  a  model  in  that  kind.  He 
told  them  they  were  premature ;  told 
them  not  to  be  alarmed ;  that  learned  men 
had  been  sent  over  from  England  to  in- 
quire into  all  those  matters ;  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  inspectors  of  constabulary 
and  stipendiary  magistrates  were  charged 
with  making  constant  reports  from  t£^eir 
several  districts ;  that,  in  the  meantime, 
there  was  "  no  immediate  pressure  on  the 
market;"  finally,  that  tne  case  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  waa  evident 
"  no  decision  could  be  taken  without  a 
previous  reference  to  the  res)x>nsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown."  In  truth,  no  other 
answer  was  possible,  because  the  Viceroy 
knew  nothing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  inten- 
tions. To  wait  for  the  report  of  learned 
men — ^to  wait  for  Parliament— in  afacrt, 
to  toait ;  that  was  the  sole  policy  of  the 
enemy  for  tho  present.  He  could  wait ; 
but  he  knew  that  hunger  could  not  wait 

The  Town  Council  of  Belfast  met  and 
made  suggestions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  but  neither  body  asked 
charity,  lliey  demanded  that  if  Ireland 
was  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  realm, 
the  common  exchequer  of  both  islands 
should  be  used— not  to  give  alms,  but  to 
provide  employment  on  pnblic  works  of 
general  utility. 

The  plea  of  the  enemy  for  not  beins; 
ready  with  any  remedy,  was  the  sudden- 
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nesB  of  the  calamity.  Now,  it  happened 
that  nearly  eleven  yean  before,  a  certain 
"  select  committee^"  composed  principally 
of  Irish  members  c^  Parhament,  had  oeen 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
poor.  They  had  reported,  even  then,  in 
tavonr  of  promoting  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands ;  had  ffiven  their  opinion 
decidedly  (being  Irisn)  tha^  there  was  no 
real  surplos  of  poptdation,  seeing  that  the 
island  conld  easily  sustain  much  more  than 
its  actual  population,  and  export  im- 
mensely besides.  Nevertheless,  tney  warn 
the  Government  that^  "  if  the  potato  crop 
were  a  fiulure,  its  produce  would  be  con- 
sumed long  before  they  could  acquire  new 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  then  a  iamine 
ensues."* 

Yet,  when  the  famine  did  ensue,  it  took 
"the  Government"  as  much  by  surprise 
(or  they  pretended  that  it  did)  as  if  they 
had  never  been  warned. 

Not  only  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast, but  the  Repeal  Association  also,  had 
suggestions  to  make.  Indeed,  this  last- 
named  body  was  the  only  one  that  could 
pretend  especially  to  represent  the  ver}* 
class  of  people  whose  lives  were  endan- 
gered by  the  dearth.  Let  ub  see  what 
tJiey  had  to  propose. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  O'Connell,  in 
the  Repeal  Association,  said:  **If  tJiey 
ask  me  what  are  my  propositions  for  relief 
of  the  distress,  I  answer,  first,  tenant- 
right.  I  would  propose  a  law  giving  to 
every  man  his  own.  I  would  give  the 
landlord  his  land,  and  a  fair  rent  for  it ; 
but  I  would  give  the  tenant  compensation 
for  every  shiUing  he  might  have  laid  out 
on  the  land  in  permanent  improvements. 
And  what  next  do  I  propose  ?  Jiepeal  of 
the  Union."  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  after  detailing  the  means  used  by 
the  Belgian  Legislature  during  the  same 
season— shutting  the  ports  against  exports 
of  provisions,  but  opening  them  to  import, 
and  the  like— he  goes  on : — 

*'If  we  had  a  domestic  Parliament, 
would  not  the  ports  be  thrown  open — 
would  not  the  abundant  crops  with  which 
heaven  has  blessed  her  be  kept  for  the 
people  of  Ireland — and  would  not  the 
irisn  Parliament  be  more  active  even  than 
the  Belgian  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
people  food  and  employment  ?  The  bless- 
ings that  would  result  from  re[)eal — the 
necessity  for  repeal — the  impossibility  of 
the  country  enduring  the  want  of  repeal 
—and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  other 
remedy— all  those  things  powerfully  urge 
you  to  join  with  me,  and  hurrah  for  the 
rei»eal!" 

•  Beport  or  the  "Select  OoaunlttM»**  18S6. 


Still  earlier,  in  November,  O'Brien  had 
used  these  words  : — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  that  the  universal 
sentiment  nit^ierto  exhibited  upon  this  sub' 
jeet  has  been  that  toe  will  accept  no  English 
charity.  The  resources  of  this  country 
are  still  abundantly  adequate  to  maintain 
our  population,  ana  until  those  resources 
shall  have  been  utterly  exhausted,  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  who  will  so 
de^^rade  himself  as  to  ask  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
scription from  England." 

And  the  sentiment  was  received  with 
"loud  cheers."  O'Brien's  speech  is  an 
earnest  and  vehement  adjuration  not  to 
suffer  promises  of  "relief,"  or  vague 
hopes  of  English  boons,  to  divert  the  coun- 
try one  moment  from  the  sreat  business 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  union.  Take 
one  other  extract  from  a  speech  of  O'Con- 
neirs  .— 

"  If  we  had  a  paternal  government,  I 
should  be  first  to  counsel  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  this,  too, 
without  very  strictly  considering  whether 
the  whole  should  be  repaid  or  not.  We 
have  an  abstract  claim  to  such  application 
of  the  Irish  revenues;  but  were  we  to 
advocate  such  an  arrangement  now,  we 
should  be  mocked  and  msulted.  There- 
fore, I  approach  the  Government  of  Ens- 
land  on  equal  terms.  I  say  to  the  English 
ale:  You  are  the  greatest  money- 
srs  in  Europe,  and  I  will  suppose  you 
to  be  as  determined  as  Shylock  in  the 
play.  During  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  Act  was  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  drainage  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  any  money  advanced  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  estates  takes  priority  over  the 
other  charges  affecting  tnose  estates;  so 
that  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be 
so  applied  becomes  the  first  charse  on  the 
estate  of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  is  its  repayment  secured  beyond  all 
hazard.  The  Government  can  borrow  as 
much  money  as  they  please  on  Exchequer 
bills,  at  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  If 
they  lend  itoutforthe  purposes  of  drainage, 
they  can  charge  such  proprietors  as  may 
choose  to  borrow,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  They,  therefore,  will  have 
a  clear  gain  of  one  per  cent,  and  we  shall 
owe  them  nothing,  but  they  will  stand 
indebted  to  us  &r  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  advantageous 
investment  of  the  capital  at  their  dis- 
posal." 

All  this  while,  until  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  there  was  no  hint  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Government ;  and  all  this 
while  the  new   Irish   harvest   of   1845 
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(whidi  mm  notieiilArly  abmidjat),  with 
immenfle  herds  of  cattle,  aheep,  and  hog*, 
quite  as  unial,  waa  floating  off  on  every 
tide,  ont  of  every  one  of  our  thirteen  sea- 
porta,  bound  for  Eneland ;  and  the  land- 
lorda  were  receiving  their  renti^  and  going 
to  England  to  spend  them;  and  many 
hundrras  of  poor  people  had  lain  down 
and  died  on  the  road  sides  for  want  of 
food,  even  before  Christmas;  and  the 
famine  not  yet  begun,  but  expected 
■hortly."* 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Pariiament 
The  commission  of  learned  naturalists; 
the  inquiries  and  reports  made  by  means 
of  the  constabulary;  and  various  mys- 
terious intimations  in  the  Government 
newspapers ;— all  tended  to  produce  the 
belief  that  the  Imperial  "Government" 
was  about  to  charge  itself  with  the  whole 
eare  aud  administration  of  the  famine. 
And  so  it  was,  with  a  vengeanoa 

Late  in  January,  Parliament  assembled. 
From  the  Queen's  (that  is,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's)  speech  one  thing  only  was  clear — 
that  Ireland  was  to  have  a  new  "Coercion 
BilL"  Extermination  of  tenantry  had 
been  of  late  more  extensive  than  ever, 
and,  therefore,  there  had  been  a  few 
murders  of  landlords  and  agents— the 
most  natural  and  inevitable  thing  in  the 
world.     The  Queen  says:— 

**Jliy  Lords  and  Oentlemen,^!  have 
observed  with  deep  refirret  the  very 
frequent  instances  in  whiim  the  crime  of 
deliberate  assassination  haa  been  of  late 
oommitted  in  Ireland. 

"It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider 
whether  any  measure  can  be  devised, 
calculated  to  give  increased  protection  to 
life,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  so  dreadful  a  crime." 

This  meant  more  police,  more  police 
taxes,  police  surveillance,  and  a  law  that 
every  one  should  keep  at  home  after 
dark.  The  speech  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
approaching  famine,  and  declares  that 
Her  Majesty  had  "  adopted  precautions  " 
for  its  alleviation.  This  intimation  served 
still  further  to  make  our  people  turn  to 
"Government"  for  counsel  and  for  aid. 
Who  can  blame  them?  "Government" 
had  seized  upon  all  our  means  and 
resources.  It  was  confidently  believed 
they  intended  to  let  us  have  the  use  of 
some  part  of  our  own  money  in  this 
deadly  emergency.     It  was  even  fondly 

*  The  Consul  Commissionera  admit  only  flye 
hmidred  and  sixteen  ^  rcgiBtered  deaths  "  by  star- 
vation alone,  up  to  January  Ist  There  was,  at 
that  time,  no  registry  for  them  at  all ;  and  thousands 
perished,  registered  by  none  but  the  Becording 
Angel,  fiesides,  the  commissioners  do  not  count 
the  much  greater  numbers  wh  >  died  of  typhus 
fever,  the  conseqoeiiee  of  insofflcieat  nourishment 


-that 

the^k>veniaient  had  xi  in  oontmnplatifm 
to  stop  the  export  of  movndoiia  from 
Ireland— as  the  Belgian  lisexalatnxe  had 
done  from  Belgium,  and  the  Portugese 
from  Portncal  —  until  our  own  peopJe 
should  first  Es  fbd.  It  was  not  known,  in 
short,  what  "  Government"  intended  to 
do,  or  how  £u*  they  would  go ;  all  was 
mystery ;  and  this  very  mystery  paralyzed 
such  private  and  loorU  efforts,  by  charitable 
persons,  as  might  '^erwise  have  been 
attempted  in  Ireland.. 

The  two  ereat  leading  measures  proposed 
in  this  Pariiament  by  the  administration 
were,  Jirst,  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland, 
and,  seoofuf.  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
This  repeal  of  the  duties  on  foreign  com 
had  long  been  demanded  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  trading  interests  of  England, 
and  haa  been  steadily  opposed  by  the 
mat  landed  proprietors.  Sir  Rob^ 
Peel,  as  a  Conservative  statesman,  had 
always  hitherto  viciously  opposed  tha 
measure;  but  early  m  this  Pariiament  he 
suddenlv  announced  himself  a  convert  to 
free-trade  in  com;  and  even  used  tho 
pretext  of  the  £unine  in  Ireland  to  justify 
himself  and  carry  his  measure.  He 
further  proposed  to  abolish  the  duties  on 
foreign  beef,  and  mutton,  and  baoon. 
Shall  we  exclude  any  Idnd  of  meat  &om 
our  ports,  he  said,  while  tiie  Irish  are 
starving? 

That  is  to  say,  the  Premier  nropoeed  to 
cheapen  those  jmiducts  whicn  England 
bought,  and  which  Ireland  had  to  selL 
Ireland  imported  no  com  or  beef— she 
exported  those  commodities.  Hitherto 
she  had  an  advantage  over  American  and 
other  com  growers  m  the  English  market, 
because  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign  but 
not  on  Irish  provisions.  Henceforth,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  all  the  worid 
was  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms, 
duty-free;  and  precisely  to  the  extent 
that  this  wotdd  cneapen  provisions  to  the 
English  consumer,  it  would  impoverish 
the  Irish  producer.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  people  were  almost  unacquainted 
with  the  taste  of  bread  and  meat;  they 
raised  those  articles,  not  to  eat,  but  to 
sell  and  pay  their  rents  with.  Yet  many 
of  the  Irish  people,  stupefied  by  the 
desolation  they  saw  around  them,  had 
cried  out  for  **  opening  the  ports,"  instead 
of  closing  them.  The  Irish  ports  were 
open  enough;  much  too  oj^en;  and  an 
Irish  Parliament,  if  there  had  been  one, 
wotdd  instantly  have  closed  them  in  this 
emergency. 

In  loolang  over  the  melancholy  records 
of  those  &mine  years,  we  find  that 
usually  the  right  view  was  seized,  and 
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the  right  word  nid,  by  William  Smitii 
O'Brien.  He  said  in  the  Bepeal  Aaaocia- 
tion: — 

*'With  i^espect  to  the  proposal  before 
128, 1  have  to  remark  that  it  professes  to 
abrogate  all  protection.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proposal  manifestly  framed 
with  a  view  to  English  rather  than  Irish 
interests.  Abont  two -thirds  of  the 
poptdation  of  England  (that,  I  believe, 
IS  the  proportion)  are  dependent  on 
mann&etares  and  conmieroe,  directljr  or 
indirecUy.  In  this  country  abont  nine- 
tenths  of  the  poptdation  are  dependent 
on  affricultQre,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
is  Clearly  the  object  of  the  English 
minister  to  obtain  the  agricnltnral  pro- 
dace  which  the  people  S  this  oonntry 
send  to  England  at  the  lowest  possible 
price— that  is  to  say,  to  give  as  uttle  as 
possible  of  English  mann&ctnrea  and  of 
foreign  commodities  in  return  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Ireland." 

If  this  was  the  minister's  desi^,  we 
mav  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  '^relief  measures" 
for  Ireland. 

The  other  measure  was  the  Coerdon  BUL 
It  authorized  the  Viceroy  to  prockiim 
any  district  in  Ireland  he  might  think 
proper,  oommandin jo;  the  people  to  remain 
witnin  doors  (whether  they  nad  houses  or 
not)  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  authorized 
him  to  quarter  on  such  district  anv 
additional  police  force  he  might  think 
needful ;  to  pay  rewards  to  informers  and 
detectives ;  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
relatives  of  muxnered  or  mjured  persons ; 
and  to  levy  the  amount  of  all  by  dUtrew 
upon  the  goods  of  the  occupiers,  as  under 
the  Poor  law — ^with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  the  occupier 
could  deduct  a  portion  of  the  rate  from 
his  rent,  under  the  new  law  he  could  not ; 
and  with  ti^is.  further  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  house- 
holders whose  cabins  were  valued  under 
£4  per  annum  were  exempt  from  the  rate, 
under  this  law  they  were  not  exempt. 
Thus,  every  man  wno  had  a  house,  no 
matter  how  wretched,  was  to  pay  the 
new  tax ;  and  ever^  man  was  bound  to 
hatfe  a  house ;  for  if  found  out  of  doors 
after  sunset,  and  convicted  of  that  offence, 
he  was  to  be  transported  for  fifteen  years, 
or  imprisoned  for  three— the  court  to 
have  tne  discretion  of  adding  hard  labour 
or  solitary  confinement 

Now,  the  first  of  these  two  laws,  which 
aboUshed  the  preference  of  Irish  grain 
in  the  English  markets,  would,  as  the 
Pliemier  w^  knew,  give  a  ^rreat  additional 
stimulus  to  the  couolidation  of  fiurma^^ 
that  is  the  ejectment  of  tenantry ;  becaaa% 


*'high  fitrming" — ^fioming  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  aid  of  horses,  and  steam, 
and  all  the  modem  affricultural  improve- 
ments—was what  uone  would  enable 
Irish  aflrioultore  to  compete  with  all 
mankino. 

The  second  law  would  drive  the 
survivors  of  the  ejected  people  (those  who 
did  not  die  of  hunger)  into  the  poor 
houses  or  to  America;  because,  beinz 
bound  to  be  at  home  after  sunset,  ana 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  they 
would  be  all  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
police,  and  in  continual  penl  of  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies. 

By  another  Act  of  this  Parliament  the 
police  force  was  increased,  end  taken 
more  immediately  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown ;  the  Iriui  counties  were  in  part 
relieved  from  their  pay ;  and  they  became, 
in  all  senses,  a  portion  of  the  regular 
army.  They  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
chosen  men,  well  armed  and  drilled.* 

The  police  were  always  at  the  com* 
mand  of  sherifb  for  ezeoutinff  ejectmento; 
and  if  they  were  not  in  sufficient  force, 
troops  of  the  line  could  be  had  frt>m  the 
nearest  garrison.  No  wonder  that  the 
London  Times,  within  less  than  three 
veais  after,  was  enabled  to  say:  "Law 
has  ridden  roughshod  through  Ireland — 
it  has  been  teught  with  bajronets,  and 
interpreted  with  ruin.  Townships  leveUed 
with  the  ground,  strajn^ling  columns  of 
exiles  wonLhonses  m^dphed  and  still 
crowded,  express  the  determination   of 

*  No  popalation  wb  eror  mora  peaoeable  tfaaa 

the  Irian  at  this  time;  but  ihtj  were  araomed  to 

to  in  an  nnoraally  danxerona  temper,  and  to 

of  thto 


terrible 


reqnlre  the  eepedal  TlgUanoe    .       ^       

poUoe  force.  To  show  the  pains  taken  by  the 
anthoritiea  for  repressing  all  aiBtnrbaoce,  ve  may 
give  a  few  aentenoea  out  of  a  manual  pobllahed  in 
this  aame  year,  18M,  by  David  Doff,  Esq.,  an  aotiTO 
police  magistrate.  It  la  enUtled  Tha  CoMkOUs 
Guide. 

'*The  great  point  towards  eflldeney  is,  that 
every  man  shoud  know  his  duty  and  do  it,  and 
shoald  have  a  thorough  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  stadon;  and  men  shoidd 
make  thonselTea  not  only  acquainted  with  roads 
and  paaeea,  bat  the  ckaraettr  of  aU,  which,  with  it 
little  trouble,  could  be  easily  accomplished.  A 
policeman  cannot  be  considered  perfitt  in  his  dvll 
dn^  as  a  constable,  who  could  not,  when  required, 
nmreh  direct  to  any  house  at  night. 

•  •••••« 
"Independent  of  regular  night  patrols,  whose 

hours  should  varr,  men  should  by  day  take  post 
on  hills  commanding  the  houses  ofptnona  havimft 
reffiiteredamu,  or  supposed  to  be  olmozious.  The 
men  so  posted  will  be  within  view  of  other  parties^ 
so  as  to  co-operate  in  pursuit  of  olfenders. 

•  ••#•«# 
"Patrols  hanging  about  ditches.  plaatationB^ 

and,  above  all,  viidting  the  houses  of  suspioioua 
Qu^racters,  are  most  eesentiaL 

»*The  telescope  to  be  taken  always  on  day 
T>a.trol.  tt>^d  rockets  and  blue-lights  used^  aa  pointed 
^r in  the  eoiMmtial  memorandum.*' 
Wrl  » conildential  memorandum'*  we  have  nol 
^^VtUegedtosee, 
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the  Lei^tlatnre  to  rescue  Ireland  from  its 
slovenly  old  barbarism,  and  to  plant  the 
institutions  of  this  more  civilized  land  " — 
meaning  England, 

These  were  the  two  principal  measures 
for  the  prudent  administration  of  the 
famine;  but  there  was  also  another,  pur- 
porting to  aim  more  directly  at  rtlitif. 

Mr.  Secretary  lAbouchere,  making  his 
ministerial  statement  in  Parliament  this 
session,  estimated  the  total  monej-loss 
accruing  by  the  potato  blight  at  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  It  was  about  the  value 
of  the  Irish  provisions  consumed  every 
year  in  England.  The  people  likely  to 
be  affected  l)y  this  dearth  were  always, 
in  ordinary  years,  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction by  famine,  and  many  were 
every  year  starved  to  death.  Now,  to 
replace  m  some  measure  this  absolutely 
necessary  food  by  foreign  com,  and  to  pay 
the  higher  price  of  grain  over  roots  (be- 
sides freight),  would  have  required  an 
appropriation  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
— the  same  amount  which  had  been 
devoted  without  scruple  to  turning  of 
West  India  negroes  wild. 

England  had  for  so  many  years  drawn 
so  vast  a  tribute  from  Ireland  (probably 
eight  millions  per  annum  for  forty  years), 
that  now,  when  the  consequence  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  sister  island  turned 
out  to  be  that  she  grew  richer  every  year, 
while  Ireland,  on  her  side  of  the  account, 
had  accumulated  a  famine,  we  claimed 
that  there  was  something  surely  due  to 
us.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  enter  here 
into  these  multifarious  accounts.  Eng- 
land beats  all  mankind  in  book-keeping 
by  double  entry;  and  as  she  has  had  the 
keeping  of  the  books  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  it  has  been  very  difficult  even 
to  approximate  to  the  trutu.  But  to  those 
who  nave  followed  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  and  who  call  to  mind  the 
immense  drain — first  of  provisions,  and 
then  of  the  money  paid  for  those  provi- 
sions— steadily  going  on  from  Ireland  to 
England  since  the  Union,  it  will  seem 
quite  within  bounds  to  affirm  that  the 
value  of  one  year'a  plunder,  or  the  loan 
of  that  amount  (if  Ireland  had  had  a 
Legislature  to  effect  such  a  loan),  would 
have  amounted  to  the  needful  twenty 
millions  sterling;  would  have  saved  Ire- 
land the  first  year's  famine,  and  made 
the  succeeding  famines  impossible.  ^ 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  was 
believed  not  unreasonable  that  the  com- 
mon exchequer  of  the  '* three  kingdoms*' 
(so  liberal  when  it  was  a  question  of  turn- 
ing negroes  wild)  ought  to  devote  at  least 
as  great  a  sum  to  the  mitigation  of  so 
dreifdfnl  a  calamity  as  the  faminOi    Ac- 


oordinglj,  our  people  demanded  such  an 
appropriation,  not  as  alms,  but  as  a  right. 
The  Committee  of  the  ReiKsal  Association, 
for  example,  said: — 

**Your  committee  beg  distinctly  to 
disclaim  any  participation  in  appeals  to 
the  bounty  of  England  or  of  English- 
men. They  demand  as  a  right  that  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  whi^  Ireland 
contributes  to  the  State  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  mitigation  of  a  great 
public  calamity." 

Up  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
enemy  concealed  their  intentions  in  mys- 
tery; they  consulted  nobody  in  Ireland 
about  this  Irish  emergency,  but  prepared 
their  plans  in  silence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  abundant  and 
magnificent  crops  of  grain  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  going  over  to  England,  both 
earlier  in  the  season  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  ever  before,  for  speculators 
were  anxious  to  realize,  and  the  landlords 
were  pressing  for  their  rents,  and  agents 
and  bailiffs  were  down  upon  the  farmers' 
crops  before  they  could  even  get  them 
stacked.  So  the  farmers  sold  tnem  at  a 
disadvantage  in  a  glutted  market*  or  they 
were  sold  for  them  by  auction,  and  with 
costs.  The  great  point  was  to  put  the 
English  Channel  between  the  people  and 
the  food  which  Providence  had  sent  them, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

By  New-Yewr's  day  it  was  almost  / 
swept  off.  Up  to  that  date  Ireland  sent  j 
away,  and  £jigland  received,  of  srain 
alone,  of  the  crop  of  1845,  three  miUionsj 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quarters^  \ 
beside*  innumerable  cattle,  making  a| 
value  of  at  least  seventeen  millions  ster-  < 
ling.'  » 

Now,  when  Parliament  met  in  January,  ^ 
the  sole  **  remedial  measure  "  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (besides  the  Coerciou 
Bill,  and  the  Com  Bill,  to  cheapen  bread 
in  England)  was  a  grant  of  £50,000  for 
public  works,  and  another  grant  of  as 
much  for  drainage  of  estates;  both  these 
being  grants  not  to  Ireland,  but.  to 
the  '*  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  ; " 
and  to  be  administered,  not  as  Irishmen 
might  suggest,  but  as  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners might  seem  good.*}* 

It  was  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what 
might  probably  have  sufficed  to  stay  the 
famine.     It   might  have  given  sensible 

*Ttaom*8  Offleial  Dirfdorw.  It  appears  even  in 
that  OoTeroment  publication  that  the  export  of 
grain  from  Irelana  to  England  was  conaioerablT 
areater  in  thia  first  famine  year  (1846)  than  it  had 
been  in  any  year  before.  So  that  the  famine  is  not 
at  all  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Prorldence. 

t  O'Gonnell  pointed  out  that  the  Quit  and  Crown 
rents  drawn  from  Ireland  last  year,  and  spent  at 
that  time  in  beauUfying  Trafalgar  Square  and 
Windsor  Castle,  amoimted  to  mora  than  £60,00a 
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relief,  if  honestly  administered,  to  the :  ministers  listened  to  all  he  ooold  say 
smallest  of  the  thirty-two  counties.  How  j  with  a  calm,  incredulous  smile.  "  Have 
it  KXM  used,  not  for  relief  but  for  a^gra-  i  we  not  told  you,*'  they  said,  **  we  have 
vation  of  the  misery,  we  shall  see  here- 1  sent  persons— Englishmen, reliable  men — 
after.  For  that  season's  famine  it  was  I  to  inquire  into  all  those  matters  ?  Are 
at  any  rate  too  late,  and  before  any  part  i  we  not  going  to  meet  every  emergency  ?  " 
of  it  became  available  many  thousands  j      "  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien  was  bound  to  say. 


had  died  of  hunger.  The  London  news- 
papers complacently  stated  that  the  im- 
pression "  in  polidcal  circles  '*  was,  that 
two  millions  of  the  people  must  perish 
before  the  next  harvest 

January,  February,  and  part  of  March 
passed  away.  Nothing  was  done  for 
relief ;  but  much  preparation  was  made  in 
the  way  of  appointing  hosts  of  commis< 
sioners  and  commissioners*  clerks,  and 
preparing  the  voluminous  stationery, 
schedules,  specifications,  and  red-tape  to 
tie  them  up  neatly,  which  so  £[reatly 
embarrass  all  British  official  action  ~a 
veiy  injurious  sort  of  embarrassment  in 
sudcL  a  case  as  the  Crimean  war,  but 
the  very  thing  that  did  best  service  (to 
the  Government)  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.* 

O'Connell,  O^Brien,  and  some  other 
repeal  members,  proceeded  to  London  in 
March,  to  endeavour  to  stir  up  ministers, 
or  at  least  discover  what  they  were  in- 
tending. In  answer  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  Sir 
James  Graham  enumerated  the  grants 
and  loans  I  have  above  mentioneo,  and 
added  something  about  other  public 
monevs,  which,  he  said,  were  also  avail- 
able n>r  relief  of  distress,  adding : — 

"  Instructions  have  been  given,  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government,  to  meet 
every  emergency.  It  would  not  be  expe- 
dient for  me  to  detail  those  instructions  ; 
but  I  may  state,  generally,  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  distress,  however  wide- 
spread or  lamentable,  on  which  Govern- 
ment have  not  endeavoured,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  take  the  best  precau- 
tions to  give  the  best  directions  of  which 
circumstances  could  admit." 

O'Brien  had  just  come  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  anxiously  watched  the 
progress  of  the  "  relief  measures,"  and  of 
the  famine.  He  had  seen  that  while  the 
latter  was  quick,  the  former  were  slow; 
in  fact,  they  had  not  then  appeared  in 
Ireland  at  alL  But  the  verv  announce- 
ment that  Government  intended  to  inter- 
pose in  some  decisive  manner  had  greatly 
hastened  collection  of  rents  and  eject- 
ment of  tenants,  and  both  hunger  and 
its  sure  attendant,  the  typhus,  were 
sweeping    them    off    rapicOy.      British 

*In  April  of  n«zt  year  (1846),  Jones.  Twlaletoxi, 
«c,  were  enabled  to  report  that  they  had  sent  to 
Ireland  **t6n  thonssna  books,  besides  fourteen 
tons  of  paper." 

a 


with  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  the  right  honourable  baronet, 
as  having  been,  on  a  former  occasion, 
voted  by  the  House  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, tmit  as  far  as  his  own  information 
went,  not  one  single  guinea  had  ever  been 
expended  from  those  sources.  He  was 
also  bound  to  tell  the  right  honourable 
baronet  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  Ireland  were  famish- 
ing." 

And  here  the  report  adds :  "  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  appeared  to  labour 
under  deep  emotion,  paused  for  a  short 
time."  Doubtless  it  was  bitter  to  that 
haughty  spirit  to  plead  for  his  plundered 
people,  as  it  were^  in/ormapcmperu^  before 
the  plunderers ;  and  their  vulgar  pride 
was  soothed ;  but  soon  it  was  wounded 
again,  for  he  added: — 

'*  Under  such  circumstances,  did  it  not 
become  the  House  to  consider  of  the  way 
in  which  thev  could  deal  with  the  crisis  ? 
He  would  tell  them  frankly— and  it  was 
a  feeling  participated  in  by  the  majority 
of  Irishmen^that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
appeal  to  their  generosity  in  the  matter. 
They  had  taken  and  they  had  tied  the 
purse-strings  of  the  Irish  purse ! " 

Whereupon  the  report  records  that 
there  were  cries  of  Oh/  oh/  Thev  were 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  Ireland  having 
a  purse. 

^Notwithstanding  this  repeated  repudia- 
tion of  alms,  all  the  appropriations  of 
Parliament  purporting  to  be  for  reliei,  but 
really  calcuIatcKl  for  aggravation  of  the 
Irish  famine,  were  persistently  called  akns 
by  the  English  press.  These  Irish,  thej 
said,  are  never  done  craving  alms.  It  is 
true  they  did  not  answer  our  statement 
that  we  only  demanded  a  smsdl  part  of 
what  was  one;  they  chose  to  assume 
that  the  exchequer  was  their  exchequer ; 
neither  did  they  think  it  fit  to  remember 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  such  as  he,  were  by 
no  means  suffering  from  £unine  them- 
selves, but  were  retrenching  the  expenses 
of  their  households  athome  to  relieve  those 
who  were  suffering.  To  the  common  Eng- 
lish intellect  it  was  enough  to  present  this 
one  idea — here  are  these  starving  Irish 
coming  over  to  beg  from  yovL 

Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  appreciate  tho 
feelinffs  which  then  prevailed  in  the  two 
islancb, — in  Ireland,  a  vague  and  dim 
sense  that  we  were  somehow  robbed ;  in 
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Bnghnd,  a  ilOl  more  vaffae  and  Uander- 
ing  ideft»  that  an  impnaent  beggar  waa 
demandmff  their  money,  with  a  acowl  in 
his  eye  aiuL  a  threat  upon  his  tonsae. 

I  In  tnith,  only  a  few,  either  in  England 
or  in  Ireland,  folly  undentood  the  bloody 
nine  on  the  board.  The  two  cardinal 
%incxplea  of  the  Britiah  policy  in  this 
i^uaineaa  aeem  to  have  been  theae  :-- 
First,  Btriot  adherence  to  the  prindplea  of 
"political economy;"  and,  aeeond,  making 
the  whole  administration  of  the  fimiine  a 
GoYemmentconceni.  "Politicaleconomy*' 
became^  about  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  uie 
Com  lAwa,  a  fitvoorite  study,  or  rather, 
indeed,  the  creed  and  gospel  of  England. 
Women  and  yonng  boys  were  learned  in 
ita  savioe  doctrines  ;  one  of  the  most  fim- 
damental  of  which  waa,  "there  mnst  be 
no  interfSBTsnoe  with  the  natural  coarse  of 
trade.''  It  waa  seen  that  this  maxim 
would  insure  the  transfer  of  the  Irish 
wheat  and  beef  to  England ;  for  that  was 
what  th^  called  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  Moreover,  thia  maxim  would  for- 
bid the  (Jovemment,  or  relief  committees, 
to  sell  provisions  in  Ireland  any  lower  than 
the  market  price — for  this  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  euterprise  of  private  specu- 
lators ;  it  would  forbid  the  employment 
of  Government  ships— for  this  troubles  in- 
dividual shipowners;  and  further,  and 
lastly,  it  waa  found  (this  invaluable 
maxmi)  to  require  that  the  public  works, 
to  be  executed  by  labourers  employed  with 
borrowed  public  money,  shoula  be  unpro- 
ductive woiks— that  is,  works  which  would 
create  no  fund  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
There  were  many  railroad  companies  at 
that  time  in  Ireland  that  had  got  their 
charters— theirroads  havebeenmwie  since ; 
bat  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  them  for 
Government  advances,  which  they  could 
have  well  secured,  and  soon  jmd  off.  The 
thing  could  not  be  done.  Lending  money 
to  fiish  railroad  comranies  womd  be  a 
discrimination  against  English  companies 
—flat  interference  witii  private  enterprise. 
The  other  great  leading  idea  completed 
Sir  Robert's  policy.  It  was  to  make  the 
£ftmine  a  strictly  Goveinment  concern. 
The  fiimine  was  to  be  administered  strictly 
through  officers  of  the  Goveitunent,  from 
high  commissioners  down  to  policemen. 
Even  the  Irish  General  Relief  Committee, 
and  other  local  committees  of  charitable 
persons,  who  were  exerting  themsdves  to 
raise  funds  to  give  employment,  were 
either  induced  to  act  in  sul>ordination  to 
a  Government  Relief  Committee,  which 
aat  in  Dublin  Castle,  or  else  were  deterred 
fiom  importation  of  food  by  the  announce- 
ment in  Farliament  thatthe  OovemmerU  had 
given  orders  semewhere  for  the  purchase  of 


foveign  com.  For  instance^  the  Mayor  of 
Cork,  and  some  principal  inhabitants  of 
that  dty,  hurried  to  Dublin,  and  waited 
on  the  Lord-lieutenant^  representing  that 
the  local  committee  had  applied  for  some 
portion  of  the  Parliamenteiy  loans,  but 
"  were  refused  assistance  on  some  points 
of  official  form :  that  the  people  ot  that 
county  were  already  fomishing,  and  both 
food  and  labour  were  nrgentiy  needed. 
Lord  Heytesbury  simply  recommended 
that  they  should  communicate  at  onoe 
with  the  Oavemmeni  Relief  Committee  " — 
as  for  the  rest,  that  they  should  oonsolt 
the  Board  of  Worka.  Thus  every  posnble 
delay  and  official  diffioull^waa  interposed 
against  the  efforts  of  local  bodies — Govern- 
ment was  to  do  aU.  These  things,  to- 
gether with  the  new  measure  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  poUoe  force  (who  were  the 
main  administrative  agents  throughout  the 
country),  led  many  persona  to  the  condn- 
sion  tliat  the  enemy  had  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fomine  in  order  to  in- 
crease Governmental  supervision  and  es- 
pionage, so  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Ireland,  with  all  their  goings  out 
and  comings  in,  might  be  thoroughly 
known  ana  registerMl;  that  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  began  to  starve,  their 
sole  resource  might  be  we  police  barracks , 
that  Government  might  be  all  in  all — 
omnipotent  to  give  food  or  withhold  it, 
to  relieve  or  to  starve,  according  to  Hkeir 
own  ideas  of  policy,  and  of  good  oehaviour 
in  the  people. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Govern- 
ment patronage  also  waa  much  extended 
by  this  system ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  1847,  there  were  ten  thousand 
men  salaried  out  of  Parliamentary  loans 
and  grants  for  relief  of  the  poor — as  com- 
missioners, inspectors,  derks,  and  so  forth; 
and  some  of  tnem  with  salaries  equal  to 
that  of  an  American  Secretary  of  State. 
So  many  of  the  middle  classes  had  beoi 
dragged  down  almost  to  insd  vency  by  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  that  they  b^^  to  be 
eager  for  the  smaller  places,  as  cferks  and 
inspectors.  For  those  ten  thousand  officers^ 
then,  it  was  estimated  there  were  one 
hundred  thousand  applicants  and  canvas- 
sers—so much  dear  gain  from  "  Repeal " 

The  Repeal  Association  continued  its 
regular  meetings,  and  never  ceased  to  re- 
present that  l£e  true  remedies  for  Iridi 
fSiunine  were  tenant-risht,  the  stoppage 
of  export,  and  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and 
as  those  were  reially  the  true  and  only 
remedies,  it  was  dear  they  were  the  only 
expedients  which  an  English  Parliament 
would  not  try.  The  repeal  members 
gained  a  kind  of  Parliamentary  victory, 
however,  this  spring.     They  caused  the 
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defeat  of  the  Coercion  bill,  witli  the  aid 
of  the  Whigs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  rmv 
cnimiiigly,  aa  he  thoucht,  made  this  biU 
precede  the  Com  Iaw  Keoeal  bill ;  and  as 
the  Ebiglifth  pablic  was  aU  now  most  eager 
ibr  the  cheapening  of  bread,  he  believed 
that  all  parties  would  make  haste  to  pass 
his  fitvonrite  measore  first  The  Irish 
members  went  to  London ;  and  knowing 
they  conld  not  influence  legislation  other- 
wise, organised  a  sort  of  mere  mechanical 
resistance  against  the  Coercion  bill— that 
is,  they  opposed  first  reading,  second 
reading,  third  reading,  opposed  its  being 
referrd  to  committee,  moved  endless 
amendments,  made  endless  speeches,  and 
insisted  upon  dividing  the  Honse  on  every 
danse.  in  vain  it  was  repmsented  to 
them  that  this  was  only  delaying  the  Com 
Law  Repeal,  which  wonld  ''cheapen 
bread.'*  O'Brien  replied  that  it  wonld 
only  cheapen  bread  to  Englishmen,  and 
enable  them  to  devour  more  and  more  of 
the  Irish  bread,  and  give  less  for  it.  In 
vain  ministers  told  them  that  they  were 
stopping  public  business.  Thev  answered 
that  Enfflish  business  was  no  ousiness  of 
theirs,  uivain  their  courtesy  was  invoked. 
They  could  not  afford  to  be  courteous  in 
such  a  case,  and  their  sole  errand  in  Lon- 
don was  to  resist  an  atrocious  and  tortur- 
ing tyranny  threatened  against  their  poor 
countrymen. 
Just  before  this  fiunous  debate^  there 
»  had  been  very  extensive  clearing  of  ten- 
antry in  Con'naught ;  and,  in  puticular, 
one  case  in  which  a  Mrs.  Gerard  had,  with 
the  aid  of  the  troops  and  police^  destroyed 
a  whole  village,  and  thrown  out  two  hun- 
dred and  toventy  persons  on  the  high- 
road The  Nation  thus  improved  the 
circumstances  with  reference  to  the  *'  Co- 
ercion bill": — 

*'  Some  Irish  member,  for  instance^  may 
point  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  thrown  out  of  house  and  home  the 
other  da^  in  Galway,  and  in  due  form  of 

^  law  (for  it  was  all  perfectly  l^gal)  turned 
adrift  in  their  desperation  upon  the  wide 
world,  and  may  ask  the  minister.  If  an^ 
of  these  two  hundred  and  seventy  commit 
a  robbery  on  the  highway— if  any  of  them 
'  murder  the  bailiff  who  (m  exercise  of  his 
dut^)  flung  out  their  naked  children  to 
pensh  in  the  winter's  deet— if  any  of 
them,  maddened  by  wolfish  fiunine,  break 
into  a  dwelling-house,  and  forcibly  take 
food  to  keep  Sody  aud  soul  tcj^ether,  or 
arms  for  vengeance— what  will  you  do? 

/.  How  will  you  treat  that  district?  Will 
you,  indeed,  prockum  it?  WiU  you  mulct 
the  householderB  (not  yet  ejected)  in  a 


heavy  fine  to  compound  for  the  crimes  of 
those  miserable  outcasts,  to  afford  food 
and  shelter  to  whom  they  wroiur  their 
own  children  in  this  hard  season?  Besides 
sharing  with  those  wretches  his  last  po- 
tato, is  the  poor  cottier  to  be  told  that  he 
is  to  pay  for  policemen  to  watch  them  day 
and  night— tnat  he  is  to  make  atonement 
in  money  (though  his  spade  and  poor  bed- 
ding should  be  auctioned  to  make  it  up) 
for  any  outrage  that  may  be  done  in  the 
neighlwurhood? -^  but  that  these  Gek- 
RABD8  are  not  to  pay  one  farthing  for  all 
this  —  for  perhaps  their  property  is  en- 
cumbered, and,  it  may  be,  they  find  it 
hard  enough  to  pay  their  interest*  and  keep 
up  such  establishments  in  town  and  coun- 
ty as  befit  their  rank  ?  And  will  you» 
indeed,  issue  your  commands  that  those 
houseless  and  famishing  two  hundred  and 
seventy— after  their  roof-trees  were  torn 
down,  and  the  ploughshare  run  through 
the  foundations  of  their  miserable  hovma 
— are  to  be  at  home  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise?—that  if  found  straying,  the  jails  and 
the  penal  oolonieB  are  ready  for  their 
reception?" 

It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  meet 
such  cases  that  the  Coercion  bill  had  been 
devised.  The  English  Whigs,  and,  at 
length,  the  indignant  Protectionists,  too^ 
joi^Bd  the  repealers  in  this  resistance— 
not  to  spare  Ireland,  but  to  defeat  Sir 
Robert  feel,  and  ast  into  his  place. 
And  they  did  defeat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
get  into  his  place.  Whereupon,  it  was 
not  long  before  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs  devised  a  new  and  more  mur- 
derous Cordon  bill  for  Ireland  themselves. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  May,  that  the 
Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  was  defeated — 
tiie  first  Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  that  was 
ever  reftised  by  a  British  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  rejected,  not  by  the  exertions  of 
Ireland's  friends,  but  by  political  com- 
binations of  her  enemies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  resigned 
office,  and  left  the  responsibilityof  dealing 
with  the  Irish  affair  to  the  Whigs.  He 
knew  he  might  do  so  safely.  Hia  system 
was  inaugurated.  His  two  cp^t  ideas 
fr«e  traae  and  police  administration — 
were  fully  recognised  by  the  Whigs  ;  and 
Lord  Jolm  RomoII  was  even  a  blind  bigot 
about  what  he  imamned  to  be  political 
economy.  This  "liberal"  statesman 
never  had  an  idea  of  his  own ;  and  as 
the  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  really 
the  true  and  only  Endish  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  difficulty,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Whigp  would  not  only 
adopt  it^  bat  improve  upon  it. 
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PTMreM  of  the  Famine  Cani«ee>-Preteiid«d  Belie 
•HeMnrea  — ImpriBonment  of  O'Brien— DIbsoi 
■loni  in  Bepeal  Association— Break-up  of  that 
Body— Bawes  of  Famin»— "  Labour  Rate  Act " 
—Useless  Poblic  Woiks  —  Extermination  — 
Famine  of  1817— How  they  LiTod  in  England— 
AdTanoes  from  the  Treasory- Attempts  of  For- 
eign Ck>antries  to  Belieye  the  Famine— Defeated 
by  British  OoTemment— Vagrancy  Act— Parish 
Coffins  —  Constant  Bepndiation  of  Alms — An 
Englishman's  Petition  for  Alms  to  Ireland— 
"  Ingratitude  "  of  the  Irish- Death  of  O'Connell 
— Preparations  to  Inrare  the  Next  Tear's 
Famine— Emigration— British  Famine  Policy- 
lie  w  Coercion  Act  called  for— Famine  in  Ireland. 

Iv  the  first  year  of  the  Famine,  then,  we 
'find  that  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
English  Government  were,  firH,  repieal  of 
the  Com  Uiws,  which  depreciated  Ireland*s 
only  article  of  export;  second,  «  new 
Coercion  Uw,  to  tortnre  and  transport  the 
people ;  and,  V^rd,  a  grant  of  £100,000  to 
^certain  clerks  or  commissioners,  chiefly  for 
their  own  profit,  and  from  which  the 
starving  people  derived  no  benefit  what- 
•ever,  l  et  Ireland  was  taunted  with  this 
grant,  as  if  it  were  alms  granted  to  her. 
Double  the  sum  (£200,000)  was,  in  the  same 
session^  appropriated  for  Battersea  Park, 
a  suburban  place  of  recreation  much  re- 
sorted to  by  Londoners. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  employ- 
ment to  be  provided  for  the  poor  under 
this  first  **  Kelief  Act,"  was  to  be  given 
under  the  order  and  control  of  English 
officials  ;  further,  the  professions  of  "Go- 
vernment"— that  they  had  taken  all  need- 
ful measures  to  guard  against  famine — had 
made  people  rely  upon  them  for  every- 
thing, and  thus  turned  the  minds  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  from  work  of 
their  own,  which  they  might  have  at- 
tempted if  left  to  themselves.  This  sort 
of  government  spoon-feeding  is 
demoralizing;  and  for  one  who  derivi 
any  relief  from  it,  one  thousand  neglected 
their  own  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

In  truth,  the  amount  of  relief  offered 
by  these  grants  was  infinitesimally  small, 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity,  and  had  no  other  eifect  than  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  and 
make  them  more  careless  about  holding 
on  to  their  farms. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  Government 
did,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  speculate  in 
Indian  corn,  and  did  send  a  good  many 
cargoes  of  it  to  Ireland,  and  form  depots 
of  it  at  several  points ;  but  as  to  this,  also, 
their  mvsterious  intimations  had  led  all 
the  world  to  believe  they  would  provide 
Teiy  laz;ge  quantities)  whereas,  in  &ct»  the 


quantity  imported  by  them  was  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  loss  of  the  grain 
exported  from  any  one  county;  and  a 
Government  ship,  sailing  into  any  har- 
bour with  Indian  com,  was  sure  to  meet 
half  a  dozen  sailing  out  with  Irish  wheat 
and  catUe.  The  effect  of  this,  therefore, 
was  only  to  Uind  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  JBii^land  was  exacting  her  tribute  as 
usual,  fimiine  or  no  famine.  The  effect  of 
both  combined  was  to  engender  a  draen- 
dent  and  pauper  spirit,  and  to  free  Eng- 
land from  all  anxiety  about  *' repeal" 
A  landless  hnngry  pauper  cannot  afford 
to  think  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
cares  nothing  about  a  national  flag. 

How  powerfully  the  whole  of  this  sys- 
tem and  procedure  contributed  to  accom- 
plish the  gnat  end  of  uprooting  the  people 
from  the  soil,  one  can  readily  understand. 
The  exhibition  and  profession  of  public 
"relief"  for  the  destitute,  stifled  com- 
punction in  the  landlords;  and  agents, 
bailiffs,  and  police  swept  whole  districts 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

Another  act  had  been  done  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel^s  Ministry,  just  before  retir- 
ing, with  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  Repeal 
Association.  This  was  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  several  weeks  in  the 
cellar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
grievously  irritated  the  enemy  that  O^Ck)n- 
nell,  O'Brien,  and  the  repeal  members, 
still  continued  to  absent  themselves  from 
Parliament  The  House  of  Commons 
tried  various  methods  of  persuading  or 
coercing  them  to  London.  Mr.  Hume  had 
written  them  a  friendly  letter  imploring 
them  to  come  over  to  their  legislative 
duties,  and  he  would  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing justice  for  Ireland.  A  **call  of  the 
House  "  was  proposed ;  but  they  declared 
beforehand,  that  if  there  were  a  call  of 
the  House  they  would  not  obey  it,  and  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  must  come  to  Ireland 
for  them — he  would  find  them  in  Concilia- 
tion HalL  They  were  nominated  on 
English  railroad  committees,  and  the 
proper  officer  had  intimated  to  them  the 
fact.  They  replied  that  they  were  attend- 
ing to  more  important  business.  Now, 
when  they  went  over  to  oppose  the  Co- 
ercion bill,  it  was  understood  that  thiy 
was  to  be  their  sole  errand,  and  they  were 
not  to  eneage  themselves  in  the  ordinary 
details  of  legislation.  But  they  were  not 
long  in  London  before  the  opportunity 
was  seized  to  place  their  names  on  railway 
committees.  O'Connell  and  his  son  both 
obeyed  the  call  O'Brien,  of  course,  re- 
fused, and  was  imprisoned  in  the  cellar 
for  **  contempt" 

London  and  all  England  were  highly 
pleased  and  entertain^L    The  press  waa 
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brilliant  upon  the  great  "  Brian  Bora  "  in 
a  cellar;  and  Mr.  0*Brien  was  nanally 
afterwards  termed  (with  that  fine  sarcasm 
80  characteristic  of  English  genins)  the 
**  martyr  of  the  cellar.'' 

Instantly  arose  dissension  in  the  Repeal 
Association.  To  apj^rove  and  folly  sus- 
tain O'Brien's  action  in  refusing  to  serve, 
would  be  to  censure  O'ConneU  for  serving. 
In  that  body  a  sort  of  unsatis£Mtory  com- 
promise was  made,  but  the  ''  Eighty-two 
Club,"  where  the  young  party  was  stronger, 
voted  a  warm  address  of  full  approval  to 
O'Brien  (who  was  a  member  of  tne  dub), 
and  dispatched  several  members  to  present 
it  to  him  in  his  dungeon. 

The  divisions  in  0  Connell's  Association 
were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis  when  the 
Whiss  came  in.  O'Connell  instantly  g^ve 
up  lul  agitation  of  the  Eepeal  question, 
and  took  measures  to  separate  himself 
from  those  ''juvenile  members"  who,  as 
he  declared  Lord  John  Russell  had  as- 
serted, were  plotting  not  only  to  repeal 
the  Union,  but  to  sever  the  connection 
with  England  ("the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown  "),  and  that  by  physical  force.  All 
this  famous  controversy  seems  now  of 
marvellously  small  moment ;  but  a  very 
concise  narrative  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  words,  which  will  be 
enough : — 

"Negotiations  were  opened  between 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Whigs  at  Chesham 
Place.  '  Young  Ireland '  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  an  alliance  with 
the  Whig&  Mr.  O'Connell  took  offence 
at  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Meagher  and 
others.  When  I  arrived  in  Dubun,  after 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I 
learned  that  ho  contemplated  a  rupture 
with  the  writeifl  of  the  Nation.  Before 
I  went  to  the  County  of  Clare,  I  com- 
municated, through  Mr.  Ray,  a  special 
message  to  Mr.  O  Connell,  who  was  then 
absent  from  Dublin,  to  the  effect,  that 
though  I  was  roost  anxious  to  preserve  a 
neutnd  position,  I  could  not  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  any  attempt  to  expel  the  Nation 
or  its  party  from  the  Association.  Next 
came  the  Dungarvan  election,  and  the 
new  "moral  force  "  resolutions.  I  felt  it 
m^  duty  to  protest  ag^unst  both  at  the 
Kilrush  dinner.  Upon  my  return  to 
Dublin,  I  found  a  public  letter  ^m  Mr. 
O'Connell,  formally  denouncing  the  Na- 
tion; and  no  alternative  was  1^  me  but 
to  declare,  that  if  that  letter  were  acted 
upon,  I  could  not  co-operate  any  loneer 
with  the  Repeal  Association.  The  cde- 
brated  two-day  debate  then  took  place. 
Mr.  J.  O'Connell  opened  an  attack  upon 
the  Nation  and  upon  its  adherents.  Mr. 
Mitchel  and  Mr.  Meagher  defended  them- 


selves in  language  which,  it  seemed  to  me» 
did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum 
or  of  legal  safety.  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
inten-upted  Mr.  Meagher  in  his  speech, 
and  dedared  that  he  could  not  allow  him 
to  proceed  with  the  line  of  argument 
necessary  to  sustain  the  principles  which 
had  been  arraigned.  I  protested  against 
^is  intenruption.    Mr.  J.  O'Connell  then 

Sye  us  to  understand  that  unless  Mr. 
eagher  desisted,  he  must  leave  the  halU 
I  oomd  not  acquiesce  in  this  attempt  to 
stifle  a  fair  discussion,  and  sooner  than 
witness  the  departure  of  Mr.  J.  O'Connell 
from  an  association  founded  by  his  fftther, 
I  preferred  to  leave  the  assemblv. "  * 

When  O'Brien  left  the  assembly,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  the  Repeal  Association,  save  as 
a  machinery  of  securing  offices  for  O'Con- 
nell's  dependents.  Even  for  that  pur- 
pose it  was  not  efficient,  because  it  nad 
too  clearly  become  impotent  and  hollow ; 
there  was  no  danger  m  it,  and  ministers 
would  not  buy  a  patriot  in  that  market, 
unless  at  a  very  low  figure. 

In  the  meantime,  tne  famine  and  tho 
fever  raged;  many  landlords  regained 
poesession  without  so  much  as  an  eject- 
ment, because  the  tenant  died  of  hunger  i 
and  the  county  coroners,  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  were  beginning  to  strike- 
work— they  were  so  often  called  to  sit 
upon  famine-slain  corpses.  The  verdict,. 
"  Death  by  starvation,"  became  so  fam- 
iliar that  the  county  newspapers  some- 
times omitted  to  record  it ;  and  travellers 
were  often  appalled  when  they  came  upon 
some  lonely  village  by  the  western  coast, 
with  the  people  all  skeletons  upon  their 
own  hearths.  Irish  landlords  are  not  all 
monsters  of  craelty.  Thousands  of  them, 
indeed,  kept  far  away  from  the  scene, 
collected  their  rents  throng  agents  and 
bailiffs,  and  spent  them  in  England  or  in 
Paris.  But  the  resident  landlords  and 
their  families  did,  in  many  cases,  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  saving  their 
poor  people  alive.  Many  remitted  their 
rents,  or  naif  their  rents ;  and  ladies  kei)t 
their  servants  busy  and  their  kitchens 
smoking  with  continual  preparation  of 
food  for  the  poor.    Local  committees  soon 

SUTchased  all  the  com  in  the  Government 
epdts  (at  market  price,  however),  and 
distributed  it  gratmtously.  Clergymen, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  generally 
did  their  dutv;  except  those  absentee 
clergymen,  bisnops,  and  wealthy  rectors, 
who  usually  reside  in  England,  their 
services  being  not  needed  in  the  places 
from  whence  they  draw  their  wealth.  But 
*  Mr.  O'Brien*!  letter  to  Dr.  MiJ^y,  December, 
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Buay  ft  poor  rector  and  hu  onrate  iihaawd 
their  omst  with  their  Buffering  neighbouri ; 
and  prieeta,  after  going  round  all  day 
administeiing  extreme  unotion  to  whole 
villages  at  once,  all  djring  of  mere  starva- 
tion, often  themaelvee  went  anpperleaa 
to  bed. 

The  details  of  this  frightfnl  fiunine,  as 
it  ravaged  those  Western  districts,  need 
not  be  narrated.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
in  this  year,  1846,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  perished,  either  of 
mere  hanger  or  of  typhus  fever  caused 
by  hun^r.  But,  as  it  has  ever  since  been 
the  mam  object  of  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  to  conceal  the  amount  of  the  carnage 
(which,  indeed,  they  ought  to  do  if  thoy 
can),  we  lind  that  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  report  for  1851,  admit 
only  two  thousand  and  forty-one  "regis- 
tered ^  deaths  by  inline  alone. 
/  A  Whig  ministry,  however,  was  now 
I  in  power;  and  the  people  were  led  to 
I  expect  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Crovem- 
\l  /  ment  to  stay  the  progress  of  ruin.  In 
^  August,  it  became  manifest  that  the 
potato  crop  of  '46  was  also  a  total  failure  ; 
out  the  products  otherwise  were  most 
abundant — much  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  all  the  people.  A^n,  therefore,  it 
became  the  urgent  business  of  British 
policy  to  promise  large  **  relief,"  so  as  to 
insure  that  the  splendid  harvest  should 
be  allowed  peacemlly  to  be  shipped  to 
England  as  before ;  and  the  first  uipor- 
tant  measure  of  the  Whigs  was  to  propose 
a  renewal  of  the  Disarming  Act,  and  a 
further  increase  in  the  police  force.  Ap- 
parently, the  outcry  raised  against  this 
had  the  effect  of  shamiDg  ministers,  for 
they  suddenly  dropped  the  bill  for  this 
time.  But  the  famine  could  not  be  cor- 
rectly administered  without  a  Coercion 
bill  of  some  sort ;  so  the  next  year  they 
devised  a  machinery  of  this  kind,  the 
most  stringent  and  destructive  that  had 
yet  been  prescribed  for  Ireland.  In  the 
meantime,  for  ''relief"  of  the  &mine, 
they  brought  forward  their  famous 
Labour  Bate  Act. 

This  was,  in  few  words,  an  additional 
Poor  rate,  payable  by  the  same  persona 
liable  to  the  other  Poor  rates ;  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  the  execution  of 
such  public  works  as  the  OovemmetU  might 
choose;  the  control  and  superintendence 
to  be  intrusted  to  Oovermnent  officers. 
Money  was  to  be,  in  the  meantime,  ad- 
vanced from  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  set 
the  people  immediately  to  work;  and 
that  advance  was  to  be  repaid  in  ten 
years  by  means  of  the  increased  rate. 
There  was  to  be  an  appearance  of  local 
.  i»ntrol,  inasmuch  as  barony  sessions  of 


landlords  and  justioes  wa«  to  have  power 
to  meet  (under  the  Lord-lieutenant's 
order),  and  suggest  any  works  they  nught 
think  needful,  provided  these  were  strimy 
unproductive  works;  but  the  control  of 
all  was  to  be  in  the  Government  alone. 

Now,  the  class  which  suffered  most 
from  the  potato  blight  consisted  of  those 
small  farmers  who  were  barely  able,  in 
ordinary  jeun,  to  keep  themselves  above 
starvation  after  paving  their  rents.  These 
people,  by  the  Labour  Bate  Act,  had  an 
additional  tax  laid  on  them;  and  not 
being  able  to  pay  it,  oould  but  quit  their 
holdings,  sink  to  the  class  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  and  enrol  themselves  in  a  gang 
of  Government  navvies;  thus  throwing 
themselves  for  support  upon  those  who 
still  strove  to  mftint.ain  themselves  by 
their  own  labour  on  their  own  land. 

In  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
new  Poor  rate,  Parliament  appropriated 
a  further  sum  of  £50,000,  to  be  applied 
in  giving  work  in  some  absolutely  pauper 
districts  where  there  was  no  hope  of  ever 
raisins  rates  to  repay  it  dB50,000  was 
just  the  sum  which  was  that  same  year 
voted  out  of  the  English  and  Irish  revenue 
to  improve  the  buildings  of  the  British 
Museum. 

So  there  was  to  be  Tnore  Poor  law,  more 
commissioners  (this  time  under  the  title  of 
Additional  Public  Works  Commissioners), 
innumerable  officials  in  the  public  works, 
commissariat  and  constabulary  depart- 
ments, and  no  end  of  stationery  and  red- 
tape,  «zZ^  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  hoped  that  provision 
was  made  for  stopping  the  "Irian  howl" 
this  one  season. 

Irishmen  of  all  classes  had  almost  uni- 
versally condemned  the  Poor  law  at  first; 
so,  as  they  did  not  like  Poor  law,  they 
were  to  have  more  Poor  law.  Society  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  reoonatructed  on  the 
basis  of  Poor  rates,  and  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  able-bodied  pauperism.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  English,  and  it  never 
will  occur  to  them,  that  the  way  to  stop 
Irish  destitution  is  to  repeal  the  Union, 
so  that  Irishmen  might  make  their  own 
laws,  use  their  own  resources,  regulate 
their  own  industry.  It  was  in  vain, 
however,  that  anybody  in  Ireland  remon- 
strated. In  vain  that  such  journals  as 
were  of  the  popular  party  condemned  the 
whole  scheme.  The  JS^atUm  of  that  date 
treats  it  thus : — 

'•Unproductive  work  to  be  executed 
with  borrowed  money ;  a  ten  years*  mort- 
gage of  a  new  tax,  to  pay  for  cutting 
down  hills  and  filling  them  up  again;  a 
direct  impost  upon  luided  proprietors,  in 
the  most  offcuaive  form,  to  feed  all  the 
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rest  of  the  populfttion ;  impoTeriahiDg  the 
rich  without  benefiting  the  poor;  not 
creating,  not  developing,  but  merely  trans- 
ferring, and  in  the  transfer  wasting,  the 
means  of  all ;  perhaps  human  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  mtensest  malignity,  could 
oontrive  no  more  deadly  and  unerring 
method  of  arraying  class  against  class  in 
diabolical  hatred,  making  them  look  on 
one  another  with  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  wajr  for  **  aristocreUea  a  la 
JafOeme!  "  killing  individual  enterprise,  dis- 
couraging privaSe  improvement,  dra^QB^ing 
down  employers  and  employed,  pro- 
prietors, furmers,  mechanics,  and  cottiers, 
to  one  common  and  irretrievable  ruin." 

It  ma^  seem  astonishing  that  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  did  not  rouse  themselves 
at  this  friehtful  prospect,  and  universally 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  They 
were  the  same  class,  sons  of  the  same 
men  who  had,  in  1782,  wrested  the 
independence  of  Irelsnd  from  the  English 
Government,  and  enioyed  the  fruits  of 
that  independence  in  honour,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  fr>r  eighteen  years.  Why  not 
now?  It  is  because,  in  li8^  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  counted  as  nothing ;  now  they 
are  numerous,  enfranchised,  exasperated; 
and  the  Irish  landlords  dare  not  trust 
themselveB  in  Ireland  without  BritiiA 
support.  They  looked  on  tamely,  there- 
fore, and  saw  this  deliberate  scheme  ibr 
the  pauperiastion  of  a  nation.  They 
knew  it  would  injure  themselves;  but 
thev  took  the  injury,*  took  insult  alonf 
with  it,  and  submitted  to  be  reproached 
for  begpng  ahnSy  when  they  demanded 
lestitntion  of  a  part  of  their  own  means. 

Over  the  whole  island,  for  the  next  &w 
months,  was  a  scene  of  confrised  and 
wasteful  attempts  at  relief— bewildered 
barony  sessions  striving  to  understand 
the  vcduminons  directions,  schedules,  and 
specifications  under  which  alone  they 
oould  vote  their  own  money  to  relieve  the 
poor  at  their  own  doors;  but  genendly 
making  mistakes,  for  the  unassisted 
human  faculties  never  oould  comprehend 
those  ten  thousand  books  and  fourteen 
tons  of  paper;  insolent  commissioners, 
and  inspectors,  and  derks  snubbing  them 
at  every  turn,  and  ordering  them  to  study 
the  documents;  efiforts  on  the  part  of  the 
nroprietors  to  expend  some  of  the  rates  at 
least  on  useful  works,  reclaiming  land  or 
the  like,  which  efiforts  were  always  met 
with  flat  refusal  and  a  lecture  on  poli- 
tical economy  (for  political  economy,  it 
aeems,  declared  that  the  works  must  be 
strictly  useless— as  cutting  down  a  road 
where  there  was  no  hill,  or  building  a 
bridge  where  there  was  no  water— until 
many  good  roads  became  impassable  on 


account  of  pits  and  trenches) ;  plenty  of 
jobbing  ana  peculation  all  this  while; 
and  the  labourers,  having  the  example  of 
a  great  public  fraud  before  their  eves, 
themselves  defrauding  their  fraudulent 
employers— quitting  agricultural  pursuits 
ana  crowdinf  to  the  public  works,  where 
thev  nreten&d  to  be  cutting  down  hills 
and  nlling  up  hoUows,  and  with  ton^e 
in  cheek  received  half  wages  for  doing 
nothing.  So  the  labour  was  wasted,  the 
labourers  were  demoralized,  and  the  next 
yearns  fiunine  was  insured. 

l^ow  began  to  be  a  rage  for  extermina- 
tion beyond  any  former  time ;  and  manv 
thousands  of  the  peasants  who  oould  still 
scrape  up  the  means  fled  to  the  sea,  as 
if  pursued  by  wild  beasts,  and  betook 
themselves  to  America.  The  British 
army,  also,  received  numberless  recruits 
this  year  (for  it  is  sound  English  policy 
to  keep  our  people  so  low  that  a  smiling 
a  dav  would  tempt  them  to  fight  for  the 
devil,  not  to  say  the  Queen) ;  and  insane 
mothers  began  to  eat  their  young  children 
who  died  of  fronine  before  uiem ;  and  still 
fleets  of  ships  were  sailing  with  every 
tide,  canying  Irish  cattle  and  com  to 
England.  There  was  also  a  large  impor- 
tation of  grain  friom  England  into  Ireland, 
especially  of  Indian  com ;  and  the  specu- 
lators and  shipowners  had  a  good  timeu 
Mnch  of  the  ^pun  thus  brousht  to  Ireland 
had  been  previously  ex^tUdfrom  Ireland, 
and  came  back  laden  with  merchants' 
profits,  and  double  freights,  and  insurance, 
to  the  helpless  people  who  had  sowed  and 
reaped  it.  This  is  what  commerce  and 
free  trade  did  for  Ireland  in  those  days. 

Two  facts,  however,  are  essential  to  be 
borne  in  wmdi— first,  that  the  net  result 
of  this  importation,  exportation,  and  re- 
importation (though  many  a  ship-load 
y^fji  carried  four  times  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  as  prices  "invited"'  it)  was,  that 
England  finally  received  the  harvests  to 
the  same  amount  as  before;  and  9tcondy 
that  she  gave  Irdand,  under  free  trade  in 
com,  less  for  it  than  ever.^  In  other 
words,  it  took  more  of  the  Irish  produce 
to  buv  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  Leeds 
manumcturer,  or  to  buy  a  rent  receipt 
from  an  absentee  proprietor. 

Farmers  could  do  without  the  doth, 
but  as  for  the  rent  receipts,  these  thev 
must  absolutely  buy ;  for  tne  bailifif^  wiw 
his  police,  was  usually  at  the  door  even 
before  the  fields  were  reaped;  and  he, 
and  the  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
additional  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
county  cess  collector,  and  the  process- 
server  with  decrees,  were  all  to  oe  paid 
out  of  the  first  proceeds.  If  it  took  the 
fanner's  whole  crop  to  pay  them,  which 
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it  nmally  did«  he  lud,  ftt  least,  »  pocket- 
fal  of  receipts,  and  migbt  see  Iving  in  the 
next  harbour  the  very  ship  that  was  to 
carry  his  entire  harvest  ana  his  last  cow 
to  England. 

What  wonder  that  so  many  farmers 
gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  sunk  to 
paupers?  Many  Celts  were  cleared  off 
this  year,  and  the  campaign  was  so  far 
successfnL 

The  winter  of  1846-47,  and  succeeding 
spring,  were  employed  in  a  series  of  utterly 
unavailing  attempts  to  use  the  "  Labour 
Rate  Act,  so  as  to  afford  some  sensible 
relief  to  the  ianushing  people.  Sessions 
were  held,  as  provided  py  the  Act,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  liberally  imposed 
rates  to  repay  such  Government  advances 
as  they  thought  needful ;  but  the  unin- 
telligible directions  constantly  interrupted 
them,  and,  in  the  meantime,  tne  peasantry, 
in  the  wild  blind  hope  of  public  relief, 
were  abandoning  their  farms,  and  letting 
the  land  lie  idle. 

Even  the  Tory  or  British  party  in 
Ireland  fiimish  ample  testimony  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.  From  Limerick 
we  learn,  through  the  Dublin  Evening 

*'  There  is  not  a  labourer  employed  in 
the  county  except  on  public  works ;  and 
there  is  every  prosjiect  of  the  lands 
remaining  untilled  and  unsown  for  the 
next  year." 
.  In  Cork,  writes  the  Cork  Constitution  :— 
"  The  good  intentions  of  the  Government 
are  frustrated  by  the  worst  regulations— 
regulations  which,  diverting  labour  from 
its  legitimate  channels,  left  the  fields 
without  hands  to  prepare  them  for  the 
harvest." 

At  a  Presentment  Session  in  Shana- 
golden,  after  a  hopeless  discussion  as  to 
what  possible  meaning  could  be  latent  in 
the  C&stle  "instructions,"  and  "supple- 
mental instructions,"  the  Knight  of  Glin, 
a  landlord  of  those  parts,  said  that, 
"while  on  the  subject  of  mistakes,"  he 
might  as  well  mention,  "on  the  Glin 
Koad  some  people  are  filling  up  the 
original  cutting  of  a  hill  with  the  stuff 
they  'had  taken  out  of  it  That 's  another 
slice  out  of  our  £450  "— 

Which  he  and  the  other  proprietors  of 
that  barony  had  to  pay,  For  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  advances  under 
this  Act  were  to  be  strictly  loans,  repay- 
able by  the  rates  secured  by  the  whole 
value  of  the  land,  and  at  higher  interest 
than  the  Government  borrowed  the  money 
80  advanced. 

The  innocent  Knight  of  Glin  ascribed 
the  perversions  of  labour  to  **  mistake." 
But  there  was  no  mistake  at  alL     Dig- 


ging holes  and  filling  them  up  again  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  work  prescribed  in 
such  case  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy;  and  then  there  were  innumer- 
able reflations  to  be  attended  to  before 
even  thu  kind  of  work  could  be  given. 
The  Board  of  Works  would  have  the 
roads  torn  up  with  such  tools  as  they 
approved  of^  and  none  other — ^that  is^  with 
picks  and  short  shovels ;  and  picks  and 
short  shovels  were  manufoctured  in  Eng- 
bind,  and  sent  over  by  ship-loads  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  hard- 
ware merchants  in  Birminghanu  Often 
there  were  no  adequate  supply  of  these 
on  the  spot ;  then  the  work  wab  to  be 
UMk-%oorky  and  the  poor  people,  diving 
macadamised  roads  with  spades  and  tuif 
cutters,  could  not  earn  as  much  as  would 
keep  them  alive,  though  luckily  they  were 
thereby  disabled  from  destroymg  so  modi 
good  road. 

That  all  interests  in  the  country  were 
swiftly  rushin||;  to  ruin  was  apparent  to 
all.  A  committee  of  lords  and  gentle- 
men was  formed,  called  "Reproductive 
Committee,"  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that,  if  the  country  was  to  tar 
itself  to  supply  public  work,  the  labour 
ought,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  em- 
plojjred  upon  tasks  that  might  be  of  use. 
This  movement  was  so  far  successful  that 
it  elicited  a  letter  from  the  Castle,  author- 
izing such  application,  but  with  supple- 
mental instructions  so  intricate  and  occult 
that  this  also  was  fruitless. 

And  the  people  perished  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  famine  of  1847  was  £ar 
more  terrible  and  universal  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Whig  Govern- 
ment, bound  by  political  economy,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  interfere  with  market 
prices,  and  the  merchants  and  specula- 
tors were  never  so  busy  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  In  this  year  it  was  that/ 
the  Irish  famine  began  to  be  a  world's! 
wonder,  and  men's  hearts  were  moved  inf 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  thej 
recital  of  its  horrors.  The  London  IlUt8\ 
trated  News  began  to  be  adorned  with  en- 
gravings of  tottering  windowless  hov^  in 
Skibbereen,  and  elsewhere,  with  naked 
wretches  dying  on  a  truss  of  wet  straw; 
and  the  constant  language  of  English 
ministers  and  members  of  Parliament 
created  the  impression  abroad  that  Ire- 
land was  in  need  of  aimSf  and  nothhig- 
but  alms;  whereas  Irishmen  themselves 
uniformly  protested  that  what  they  re- 
quired was  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  so  that 
the  English  might  cease  to  devour  their 
substance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
English  people  were  foring  all  this  while; 
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and  whether  ''that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  aa  it  is  called,  saffered  much 
by  the  &mine  in  Ireland  and  in  Europe. 
Authentic  data  upon  this  point  are  to  be 
found  in  the  financial  stotement  of  Sir 
Ghariea  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer,  in  February,  1847.  In  that 
statement  he  declares,  and  he  tells  it^  he 
says,  with  great  satisfiiction,  that  "the 
English  people  and  working  classes" 
were  steadily  growing  more  comfortable, 
nay,  more  luxurious  in  their  style  of 
living.  He  goes  into  particulars  even, 
to  show  how  rapidly  a  taste  for  good 
things  spreads  amongst  Enslish  labourers, 
and  bids  his  hearers  "  recollect  that  con- 
sumption could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
attributing  it  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  but  must  have  arisen  from  the 
consumption  of  the  laree  body  of  the 
people  and  the  working  cuuaes." 

In  the  matter  of  c^ee,  they  had  used 
nearly  seven  million  pounds  of  it  more 
than  they  did  in  1843.  Of  butter  and 
cheese  they  devoured  double  as  much 
within  the  year  as  they  had  done  three 
years  before  within  the  same  period.  "  I 
will  next,"  says  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  '*  take  etirran^"  (for  currants 
are  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an 
English  labourer,  who  must  have  his 
pudding  on  Sunday  at  least);  and  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  currants  used  by  the 
**  body  oithe  people  and  working  classes" 
had  increased  in  three  years,  firom  two 
hundred  and  fifky-four  thousand  hundred- 
weight to  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  hundredweight  by  the  year. 
Omittine  other  things,  we  come  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement,  that  since  1843 
the  consumption  of  tea  had  increased  by 
fivemillionzour  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  they  had  as  much 
beef  and  bacon  as  they  could  eat,  and 
bread  a  diecrition,  and  beer! 

This  statement  was  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in 
which  he  announced  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  additional  loan  to  keep  life  in 
some  of  the  surviving  Irish;  and  he  read 
it  expressly  in  order  "to  dispel  some 
portion  of  the  gloom  which  had  oeen  cast 
over  the  minds  of  members,"  by  being 
told  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue 
must  go  to  pay  interest  on  a  slisht  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt  And  toe  gloom 
was  disiMlled;  and  honourable  members 
comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  whatever  be  the  nominal  debt  of 
the  country,  after  all,  a  man  of  the 
working  classes  can  ask  no  more  than  a 
good  dinner  every  day,  and  a  pudding  on 
Sundays. 

One  would  not  grudge  the  English 


labourer  his  dinner  or  his  tea.  And  we 
refer  to  his  excellent  table  only  to  bid 
the  reader  remark  that  during  those  same 
three  years,  exactly  as  fast  as  the  English 
people  and  working  classes  advance  to 
luxury,  the  Irish  people  and  working 
classes  sank  to  starvation ;  and  further, 
that  the  Irish  people  were  still  sowing 
and  reaping  what  thev  of  the  sister 
island  so  contentedly  aevoured,  to  the 
value  of  at  least  £17,000,000  sterling. 

As  an  English  farmer,  artizan,  or 
labourer  began  to  insist  on  tea  in  the 
morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  an 
Irish  farmer,  artizan,  or  labourer,  found 
it  necessary  to  live  on  one  meal  a  da^; 
for  every  Englishman  who  added  to  ms 
domestic  expenditure  by  a  pudding  thrico 
a  week,  an  Irishman  haa  to  retrench 
his  to  cabbage  leaves  and  turnip  tops;  as 
dyspepsia  creeps  into  England,  dysentery 
ravages  Ireland ;  "  and  the  exact  cor- 
relative of  a  Sunday  dinner  in  England  is 
a  coroner's  inquest  m  Ireland." 
•  Irdand,  however,  was  to  have  "  alms." 
The  English  would  not  see  their  useful 
drudges  perish  at  their  verv  door  for 
want  of  a  trifle  of  alms.  So  the  ministry 
announced  in  this  tnonth  of  February  & 
new  loan  of  ten  millions,  to  be  used  firom 
time  to  time  for  relief  of  Irish  funine — 
the  half  of  the  advances  to  be  repaid  by 
rates,  the  other  half  to  be  a  grant  from 
the  Treasury  to  feed  able-bodied  paupers 
for  doing  useless  work,  or  no  work  at 
all.  As  to  this  latter  half  of  the  ten 
millions,  English  newspapers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  said  that  it  was  so 
much  English  money  granted  to  Ireland. 
This  of  course  was  a  faJsehood.  It  was  a 
loan  raised  by  the  Imperial  Treasurv  on 
a  mortgage  of  the  taxation  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  the  principal  of  it,  like 
the  rest  of  the  '*  national  debt,"  was  not 
intended  to  be  ever  repaid ;  and  as  for 
the  interest,  Ireland  would  have  to  pay 
her  proportion  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  last  Act  was  the  third  of  tho 
"relief  measures"  contrived  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  most  de- 
structive of  all.  It  was  to  be  put  in 
operation  as  a  system  of  out-door  relief; 
and  the  various  local  boards  of  Poor  law 
guardians,  if  they  could  only  understand 
the  documents,  were  to  have  some  ap- 
parent part  inits  administration,  but  all,  as 
usual,  under  the  absolute  control  of  tho 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  of  a  new 
Board—namely,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  an 
engineer;  Sir  Randolph  Bouui,  Com- 
missary-General ;  Mr.  Twisleton,  a  Poor 
Law  Commissioner;  two  Colonels,  called 
Jones  and  M*Qregor,  police  inspectors; 
and  Mr.  Bedington,  Under-Secretaiy. 
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In  the  adminiirtrafeioii  of  thia  syBtem 
there  were  to  be  maoT  thoiuanas  of 
officuJa,  great  and  amaiJL  The  largeat 
aalATiea  were  for  Engliahmen,  but  the 
amaller  were  held  up  aa  an  object  of 
ambition  to  Iriahmen;  and  it  la  very 
hnmiliating  to  remember  what  eager  and 
greedy  mnltitadee  were  alwaya  canvaaaing 
and  petitioning  for  theae. 

In  the  new  Act  of  the  ont-door  relief 
there  waa  one  signiticant  dauae.  It  waa, 
that  if  any  &rmer  who  held  land  ahould  be 
forced  to  apuly  for  aid  under  thia  Act,  for 
himaelf  and  nia  family,  he  ahould  not  have 
it  until  he  had  firat  given  up  all  hia  land 
to  the  landlord — except  one  qnaiter  of  an 
acre.  It  waa  caUed  the  quarter-acre 
clauae,  and  waa  found  the  moat  efficient 
and  the  cheapeat  of  all  the  Ejectment  Acta. 
Farma  were  thereafter  diuly  given  up, 
without  the  foimality  of  a  notice  to  quit, 
or  aummona  before  quarter  seasiona. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  there  were  aeiven 
hundred  and  thirty  thonaand  heads  of 
familiea  on  the  public  worka.  Proviaion 
waa  made  by  the  laat-recited  Act  for  dia- 
miming  theae  in  batchea.  Ob  the  10th  of 
April,  the  number  waa  reduced  to  five 
thoueand  aeven  hundred  and  twentv-three. 
Affcerwarda,  batchea  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  ao  were  in  like  manner  diamiaaed. 
Moat  of  theae  had  now  neither  houae  nor 
home;  and  their  only  reaource  waa  in  the 
out-door  relie£  For  thia  they  were  in- 
eligible, if  they  held  but  one  rood  of  land. 
Under  the  new  law  it  waa  able-bodied 
idlera  only  who  were  to  be  fed— to  at- 
tempt to  till  even  a  rood  of  ground  waa 
death. 

Steadily,  butaurely,  the  **Oovemment'' 
waa  worlun^  out  ita  calculation ;  and  the 
product  anticipated  by  "  political  circlea  *' 
waa  likely  to  come  out  a))out  September, 
in  round  numbera — two  milUons  qf  Irish 
corpses. 

That  **  Oovenmient "  had  at  length  got 
into  ita  own  handa  all  the  meana  and 
materiala  for  working  thia  problem,  is 
now  plain.  There  waa  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  dementa  of  the  account 
being  diaturbed  by  external  interference 
of  any  kind.  At  one  time,  indeed,  there 
were  odda  againat  the  Government  aum 
coming  out  riffht;  for  charitable  people 
in  Ensland  ana  America,  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  a  nation  periahing  of  political 
economy,  did  contribute  generoualy,  and 
did  fall  aurely  believe  that  every  pound 
they  aubscribied  would  give  Irish  &mine 
twentv  diillinga  worth  of  bread;  they 
thought  ao,  and  poured  in  their  oontri- 
butiona,  and  their  prayera  and  bleaainga 
^th  them. 

In  vain  I  "Government"  and  political 


economy  got  hold  of  the  oontribntiona,  [ 
and  diapMad  of  them  in  such  fudiion  as 
to  prevent  their  decanging  the  calnnlatinniij 
of  political  oirdea.  1 

For  example,  the  vaat  anppliea  of  Ibod 
puichaaed  by  the  "  Britiah  Belief  Aaaonia- 
tion,"  with  the  mon^  of  charitable  Chria- 
tiana  in  England,  were  eveiywhere  looked 
up  in  Government  storea.    Govienmient» 
it  aeema,  oontrived  to  influenoeor  oontrol 
the  managera  of  that  fund;   and  tfaua 
there  were  thouaanda  of  tons  of  food  rot- 
ting within  the  storea  of  Hanlbowline,  at 
I  Con  Harbour;   and  tens  of  thouaanda 
I  rotting  without.    For  the  market  must 
I  be  followed,  not  led  (to  the  prejndioe  of 
I  Liverpool  merohanta!)— {MRvate  speenla- 
I  tion  nrast  not  be  disappointed,  nor  the 
i  calculations  of  political  cueieB  foleified! 

All  the  nationa  of  the  earth  might  be 
defied  to  feed  or  relieve  Ireland,  beaet  by 
auch  a  Government  aa  thia.  America  tried 
another  plan.  The  ahip  Jamestown  aailed 
into  Cork  Harbour,  and  diacharged  a  large 
cai^,  which  aotnall  v  benn  to  come  into 
conaunwtion;  whenlo!  Free  Trade — an- 
other nmiliar  demon  of  Government — 
Free  Trade,  that  carried  off  our  own  har- 
veeta  of  the  year  before--oomea  in,  freights 
another  ship,  and  carries  off  from  Cork  to 
Liverpool  a  cargo  againti  the  American 
carga  For  the  private  speeulatora  must 
be  compensated ;  the  markets  must  not  be 
led;  if  these  Americana  will  not  give  Eskg- 
land  their  com  to  lock  up»  tiien  ahe  de- 
feats them  by  "the  natural  lawa  of 
trade!*'  So  many  Briarean  hands  has 
GovemmeDt— ao  auxely  do  official  persona 
work  their  account. 

Private  charity,  one  miffht  think,  in  a 
country  like  Ireland,  would  pot  out  the 
calculating  Government  sadly ;  but  that, 
too,  was  brought  in  great  measure  under 
control.  The  "Temporary  Belief  Act," 
talking  of  eight  millions  of  money  {to  be 
used  i/neede^--~dubnbutiingt  like  Cnnueaa 
Sybil,  its  mystic  leaves  by  the  myriad 
and  tiie  million— setting  charitable  people 
everywhere  to  con  its  pamphleta,  and 
compare  clauae  with  danse— putting  every- 
body  in  terror  of  its  rates,  and  in  horror 
of  its  inspectors— waa  likely  to  paaa  the 
summer  bravely.  It  would  begm  to  be 
partly  understood  about  August,  would 
expire  in  September;— and  in  September 
the  "persona  connected  with  Govern- 
ment** expected  their  round  two  milliona 
of  carcaaea. 

A  further  piece  of  the  machineiy,  all 
I  working  to  the  aame  great  end,  waa  tiie 
■  "Vagrancy  Act,*'  for  the  puniahment  of 
I  vagranta— that  ia,  of  about  four  millions 
of  the  inhabitants— by  hard  labour,  **fyt 
I  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month.*' 
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Many  poor  people  wese  escaping  to 
England,  as  deck  pasaenfler^  on  board 
the  nnmeroQs  steamers,  noping  to  earn 
their  living  bv  labour  ttoe;  but  **Qov- 
emment"  took  alann  about  typhus  fever 
— a  disease  not  intended  for  Kngland. 
Orders  in  Council  were  suddenly  issued, 
subjecting  all  vessels  having  ckek  pas- 
9enger»  to  troublesome  examination  and 
quarantine,  thereby  quite  stopping  up 
tnat  way  of  escape;  and,  six  days  after- 
wards, four  steamship  oompaniee,  between 
■England  and  Ireland,  on  request  of  the 
Government,  raised  the  rate  of  passage 
for  deck  passengers.  Cabin  passengers 
were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  for, 
io  fjEU^  it  is  the  cabin  passengers  mm  Ire- 
land who  spend  in  England  live  millions 
sterling  per  annum. 

Whither  now  were  the  people  to  fly? 
Where  to  hide  themselves?  Thev  had  no 
money  to  emigrate,  no  food,  no  land,  no 
roof  over  them,  no  hope  before  them. 
They  began  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  first  year's  famine.  The 
poor  houses  were  all  rail,  and  much  more 
than  full  Each  of  them  was  an  hospital 
for  typhua  fover;  and  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  three  fover  patients  to  be  in  one 
bed,  some  dead,  and  others  not  yet  dead. 
Parishes  all  over  the  country  being  ex- 
hausted by  rates^  refused  to  provide 
coffins  for  the  dead  paupers,  and  they  were 
thrown  coffinleas  into  holes ;  but  in  some 
parishes  (in  order  to  have,  at  least*  the 
look  of  decent  interment),  a  coffin  was 
made  with  its  bottom  hinged  at  one  side, 
and  closed  at  the  other  by  a  latch— tiie 
uses  of  which  are  obvious. 

It  would  be  easy  to  horri^  the  reader 
with  details  of  this  misery;  but  let  it  be 
enough  to  give  the  results  in  round  num- 
bers. Great  efforts  were  this  year  made 
to  give  relief  bv  private  dutfity;  and 
sums  contributed  m  that  way  bv  Irish- 
men themselves  for  exceeded  all  that  was 
sent  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  be- 
I  sides.  As  for  the  ship-loads  of  com  sene- 
\  rously  sent  over  by  Americaus,  it  has  Deen 
\  already  shown  how  the  benevdent  object 
\  was  defeated.  The  moment  it  appealed 
\in  any  port*  prices  becMue  a  shade  lower; 
and  so  much  the  more  grain  was  carried 
off  from  Ireland  by  "  free  trade."  It  was 
not  foreign  com  that  Ireland  wanted— it 
was  the  use  of  her  own ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  arrangements  and  operations  of  the 
Union  had  been  such  that  Ireland  was 
bleeding  at  every  veli^  her  life  was  rush- 
ing out  at  every  pore ;  so  that  the  mono  v 
sent  to  her  for  cnarity  was  only  so  mucn 
added  to  landlords'  rents  and  English- 
men's profits.    The  American  com  was 


only  so  much  given  as  a  handsome  present 
to  the  merchuits  and  speculators— that 
is,  the  English  got  it. 

But  no  Irishman  begged  the  world  fbr 
alms.  The  benevolence  of  Americana^ 
and  Australians,  and  Turks,  and  Neffro 
slaves,  was  excited  by  the  appeals  of  tne 
Enffliah  press  and  English  members  of 
Paniament ;  and  in  Irebnd  man^  a  cheek 
burned  with  shame  and  indignation  at  our 
country  being  thus  held  up  to  the  world, 
by  the  people  who  were  meding  on  our 
vitals,  as  abject  beggiars  of  broken  victuals. 
The  Repeal  Association,  low  as  it  had 
follen,  never  sanctioned  this  mendicancy. 
The  true  nationalists  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  that  Association,  and 
had  formed  another  society,  the  "  Irish 
Confoderation,"  never  ceased  to  expose  the 
real  nature  of  these  British  dealings — 
never  oessed  to  repudiate  and  disavow  the 
British  beggarly  appeals;  although  they 
took  care  to  express  warm  gratitode  for 
the  well-meant  charity  of  foreign  nations ; 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  that  the  sole 
and  all-suffideut  "  relief  measure  "  for  the 
country  would  be^  that  the  English  should 
let  us  alone. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  for  example,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  assem- 
bled, by  public  requisition,  at  the  Musio 
Hall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
expressly  to  consider  the  peril  of  the 
country,  and  petition  Parliament  for  pro- 
per remedies.  It  was  known  that  the 
conveners  of  the  meeting  contemplated 
nothing  more  than  suggestions  as  to  im- 
porting grain  in  ships  of  war,  stopping 
distillation  from  grain,  and  other  tnfles. 
Richard  O'Oonnan  was  then  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Irish  Confoderation ;  and 
being  a  dtisen  of  Dublin,  he  resolved  to 
attend  this  meeting,  and  if  nobody  else 
should  say  the  right  word,  say  it  himself, 
After  some  hdpless  talk  about  the  **  mis- 
takes" and  '*  infatuation  "  of  Parliament^ 
and  suggestions  for  change  in  various  de- 
tails, OAyorman  rose,  simL  in  a  powerful 
and  indignant  speech  moved  this  resdu- 
tion: — 

' '  That  for  purposes  of  temporary  rdiei^ 
as  well  as  permanent  improvement,  the  one 
great  want  and  demand  of  Ireland  is,  that 
foreign  legislators  and  fordgn  ministers 
shall  no  longer  interfore  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs." 

In  this  speech  he  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  being  the  "  murderers  of  the  I 
people,"  and  said:—  f 

'^Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  su^ested  that  the 
measures  of  Government  may  have  been 
adopted  under  an  infotuation.  I  bdieve 
there  is  no  infotusition.  I  hold  a  verv  dif • 
forent  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  think  the 
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Britisb  QoTemment  are  doing  what  they 
intend  io  do,'' 

Aoother  cituen  of  Dublin  leconded  Mr. 
0*Gorman'8  resolntioxi,  and  the  report  of 
his  obaervatiooB  has  theee  lentences: — 

**  I  have  Uatened  ¥rith  pain  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
purportiog  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  ctticena 
of  Dablin,  called  at  anch  a  crida,  and  to 
deliberate  npon  so  grave  a  subject)  yet  at 
which  the  resolutions  and  speakers,  as 
with  one  consent^  have  carefully  avoided 


Scotland,  and  Wales,  the  people  who  de- 
vour our  substance  firom  vtor  to  year  aro 
to  offer  up  their  cantins  thanksgivings  for 
our  *  abundant  harvest^  and  fling  us  cer- 
tain crumbs  and  crusts  of  it  for  charity. 
Now,  if  any  church-going  Englishman  will 
hearken  to  us,  if  we  may  be  supposed  in 
any  degree  to  speak  for  our  countrymen, 
we  put  up  our  petition  thus:  *  Keep  your  i 
alms,  ye  cantmg  robbers— button  ^rour  I 
pockets  upon  the  Irish  plunder  that  is  in  I 
them-^and  let  the  be^ng-box  pass  on.  [ 


speaking  out  what  nine-tenths  of  us  feel  Neither  as  loans  nor  as  o/nu  will  we  take 


to  be  the  plain  truth  in  this  matter.  But 
the  truth,  my  lord,  must  be  told— and  the 
truth  is,  that  Ireland  starves  and  perishes, 
simplv  because  the  English  have  eaten  us 
out  of  house  and  home.  Moreover,  that 
all  the  legislation  of  their  Parliament  is, 
and  will  he,  directed  to  this  one  end— to 
enable  them  hereafter  to  eat  us  out  of 
house  and  home  as  heretofore.  It  is  for 
that  sole  end  they  have  laid  their  grasp 
u{)on  Ireland,  and  it  is  for  that,  and  that 
alone,  they  will  try  to  keep  her." 

Greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the  quiet 
and  submissive  ^tlemen  who  had  con- 
vened the  meetmg,  O'Gorman's  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  overwhelming  accla- 
mation. 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  spirit 
in  which  British  charitv  was  received  by 
the  Irish  peopla  The  harvest  of  Ireland 
was  abunoant  and  superabundant  in  1847, 
as  it  had  been  the  year  before.  The  pro- 
blem was,  as  before,  to  get  it  quietly  and 
peacefully  over  to  England.  First,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  issued  a  form 
of  thanksgiving  for  an  '*  abundant  har- 
vest," to  l^  read  in  all  churches  on  Sun- 
day, the  1 7  th  of  October.  One  Trevelyan, 
a  Treasury  clerk,  had  been  sent  over  to 
Ireland  on  some  pretence  of  business,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  landed  was 
to  transmit  to  England  a  humble  intreaty 
that  the  Queen  would  deign  to  issue  a 
Boyal  "  Letter,"  askins  alms  in  all  the 
churches  on  the  day  of  tnanksgiving.  The 
petition  was  complied  with  ;  the  Times 
grumbled  against  those  eternal  Irish  be^ 
gars;  and  tne  affair  was  thus  treated  m 
the  NaUon,  which  certainly  spoke  for  the 
people  more  authenticaUy  than  any  other 
journal : — 

Ck>rdially,    eagerly,    thankfully, 


that  which  is  our  own.  We  spit  upon  the 
benevolence  that  robs  us  of  a  pound,  and 
flings  back  a  penny  in  charilff.  Contri- 
bute now  if  you  will — these  will  be  your 
thanks!' 

"But  who  has  craved  this  charity? 
Why,  the  Queen  of  England,  and  her 
Privy-Council,  and  two  officers  of  her  Gov- 
ernment, named  Trevelyan  and  Bui^goyne! 
No  Irishman,  that  we  know  o^  has  begged 
alms  from  England. 

**  But  the  ^ijzlish  insist  on  our  remain- 
ing beggars.  Charitable  souls  that  they 
are!  they  like  better  to  give  us  charity 
than  let  us  earn  our  bread.  And  consider 
the  time  when  this  talk  of  almsgiving 
'  begins:  our  '  abundant  harvest,*  for  which 
they  are  to  thank  God  to-morrow,  is  still 
here ;  and  there  has  been  talk  of  keemng 
it  here.  So  they  say  to  one  anotner: 
'  Go  to;  let  us  promise  them  charity^  and 
church  subscriptions — ^they  are  a  nation  of 
beggars — they  would  rather  have  alms 
than  honest  earnings— let  us  talk  of  alms, 
and  they  will  send  us  the  bread  from  their 
tables,  the  cattle  from  their  pastures,  and 
the  coats  from  their  backs.' 

"We  charge  the  *  Government,'  we 
charge  the  Cabinet  Council  at  Osborne 
House,  with  this  base  plot  We  tell  our 
countiymen  that  a  man  named  Trevelyan, 
a  Treasur^ir  clerk— the  man  who  advised 
and  administered  the  Labour-Rate  Act — 
that  this  Trevelyan  has  been  sent  to  Ire- 
land, that  he,  an  Englishman,  may  send 
over  from  this  side  the  Channel  a  petition 
to  the  charitable  in  England.  We  are  to 
be  made  to  beg,  whether  we  will  or  na 
The  Queen  begs  for  us;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  begs  for  us;  and  they  actually 
send  a  man  to  Ireland  that  a  veritable 
Irish  begging  petition  may  not  be  awant- 
ing. 

**  From  Salt  Hill  Hotel,  at  Kingstown, 


agree  with  the  English  Times,  in  this  one 
respect — there  ought  to  be  no  alms  for  Ire- 1 

laml.  ithis  piteous  cry  goes  forth  to  £^glandl 

It  is  an  impudent  proposal,  and  ought  '  In  justice,'  Trevelyan  says,   '  to  those 


to  be  rejected  with  scorn  and  contumely. 
We  are  sick  of  tills  eternal  begdng.  if 
but  one  voice  in  Ireland  should  oe  raised 
against  it,  that  voice  shall  be  ours.  To- 
morrow, to-morrow,  over  broad  England, 


who  have  appointed  a  general  collection 
in  the  churches  on  the  17th,  and  still  more 
in  pity  to  the  unhappy  people  in  the  West- 
em  districts  of  Ireland,*  he  implores  his 
countrymen  to  have  mercy;  and  gets  his 
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letter  published  in  the  London  pspen 
(along  with  another  from  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne),  to  stimulate  the  charity  of  those 
good  and  well-fed  Christians  who  will 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  benevoleuce  to-morrow. 
"Once  more,  then,  we  scorn,  we  re- 
pulse, we  curse,  all  BInglish  alms;  and  only 
wish  these  sentiments  of  ours  could  reach, 
before  noon  to-morrow,  every  sanctimon- 
ious thaoksgiver  in  England,  Scotland, 
WiJes,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed." 
/  In  the  same  number  the  Nation  took  the 
pains  to  collect  and  present  statistics  by 
which  it  appeared  that  every  day,  one  day 
with  another,  twenty  large  steamships, 
Msets,  -  -    -    ■ 


not  counting  sailing  vessels,  left  Irehmd 
for  England,  all  laden  with  that  "  abun- 
dant harvest,"  for  which  the  Enj|[liah,  in- 
deed, might  well  give  thanks  in  their 
churches. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  the 
English  Government  and  people  really  and 
truly  did  endeavour  to  relieve  the  funine 
in  their  sister  country,  that  generosity 
met  a  most  ungrateful  return— from  a 
people,  too,  who  are  proverbially  warm- 
nearted. 

For  the  famine  of  1847,  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  add  that,  during  this  year,  coroners' 
juries  in  several  counties  repeatedly,  on 
inquests  over  famine-slain  corpses,  found, 
upon  their  oaths,  verdicts  of  "Wilful 
Murder  ajnunst  John  Russell,  commonly 
called  Lora  John  Russell,"  he  being  then 
the  Queen's  Prime  Minister. 

The  verdict  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  the  crime  quite  manifest;  but  as  there 
was  no  power  to  bring  the  criminal  over 
to  Ireland  for  trial,  and  as  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  arraigning  him  before 
an  English  jury,  he  was  never  brought  to 
justice. 

It  is  essential  that  foreign  nations 
should  never  believe,  for  tne  future, 
(what  the  English  press  has  diligently 
inculcated),  that  our  people,  when  smitten 
by  famine,  fell  a-begging  from  England 
or  from  America.  Let  them  never  Here- 
after wonder  when  they  meet  with  Irish- 
men ungrateful  for  the  "  relief  measures" 
— and,  above  all,  if  Ireland  should  again 
starve  (as  she  is  most  likely  to  do),  and 
should  still  be  under  British  dominion,  let 
them  never  send  her  a  bushel  of  com  or  a 
dollar  of  money.  Neither  bushel  nor 
dollar  will  ever  reach  her. 

In  February,  1847,  and  amidit  the 
deepest  gloom  and  horror  of  the  famine, 
O'Connell,  old,  sick,  and  heavy-laden,  left 
Ireland,  and  left  it  for  ever.  Physicians 
in  London  recommended  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  O'Connell  himself 
desired  to  see  the  Pope  before  he  died,  and 
to  breathe  out  his  soul  at  Barney  in  the 


choicest  odour  of  sanctity.  By  slow  and 
painful  stages  he  proceeded  only  as  far  as 
Genoa,  and  there  died  on  the  15th  of  May. 

For  those  who  were  not  close  witnesses 
of  Irish  politics  in  that  day — who  did  not 
see  how  vast  this  giant  figure  loomed  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  for  a  generation 
and  a  half— it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  stron£[  emotion  caused  by  his  death, 
both  in  friends  and  enemies.  Yet,  for  a 
whole  year  before,  he  had  sunk  low  in- 
deed. His  power  had  departed  from  him ; 
and  in  presence  of  the  terrible  apparition 
of  his  perishins  country,  he  had  seemed  to 
shrink  and  witner.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  helpless  than  his  speeches  in 
Conciliation  Hiul,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
British  Parliament  during  that  time ;  yet, 
as  I  before  said,  he  never  begged  alma  for 
Ireland — he  never  fell  so  low  as  that ;  and 
the  last  sentences  of  the  very  last  letter  he 
ever  penned  to  the  Association  still  pro- 
claim the  true  doctrine  : — 

"  It  will  not  be  until  after  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  the  regret  will 
arise  that  more  was  not  done  to  save  a 
sinking  nation. 

"  How  different  would  the  scene  be  if 
we  had  our  own  Parliament — taking  care 
of  our  own  people — of  our  own  resources. 
But,  alasl  alas!  it  is  scarcely  permitted 
to  tliink  of  these,  the  only  sure  preventa- 
tives of  misery,  and  the  only  sure  instru« 
ments  of  Irish  prosperity." 

To  no  Irishman  can  the  wonderful  life 
of  O'Connell  fail  to  be  impressive— from 
the  day  when,  a  fiery  and  thoughtful  boy, 
he  sought  the  cloisters  of  St.  Omers  for 
the  education  which  peual  laws  denied 
him  in  his  own  land,  on  through  the  mani- 
fold struggles  and  victories  of  his  earlier 
career,  ashe  broke  and  flung  off,  with  a 
kind  of  haughty  impatience,  link  after 
link  of  the  serial  and  political  chain  that 
six  hundred  years  of  steady  British  policy 
had  woven  around  every  limb  and  muscle 
of  lus  country,  down  to  that  supreme 
moment  of  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
himself  and  for  Ireland,  when  he  li^^  down 
his  burden  and  closed  his  eyes.  Beyond 
a  doubt  his  death  was  hastened  by  the 
misery  of  seeing  his  proud  hopes  dashed 
to  the  earth,  and  his  well-beloved  people 
perishing;  for  there  dwelt  in  that  brawny 
frame  tenderness  and  pity  soft  as  a 
woman's.  To  the  last  he  laboured  on  the 
"Relief  Committees"  of  Dublin,  and 
thought  every  hour  lost  unless  employed 
in  rescuing  some  of  the  doomed. 

O'Conneirs  body  rests  in  Ireland,  but 
without  his  heart  He  gave  orders  that 
the  heart  should  be  removed  from  his 
body  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  funeral  was 
a  great  and  mournful  prooeaaion  through. 
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the  gti«eti  of  Dublin ;  and  it  will  show  how 
wide  was  the  alienation  which  divided 
him  from  his  former  confederates,  that, 
when  O'Brien  signified  a  wish  to  attend 
the  obseooies,  a  public  letter  from  John 
O'Comiell  sullenly  forbade  him. 
I  In  the  ysar  1847  great  and  successful 
exertions  were  used  to  make  sure  that  the 
next  year  should  be  a^ear  of  Ihraine  too. 
This  was  effected  mamly  by  holding  oat 
the  prospect  of  "out-door  relief  "—to  ob- 
tain which  tenants  must  abandon  their 
lands  and  leave  them  untilled.  A  para- 
graph from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
parish  priest  of  Skibbereen,  contains  with- 
m  it  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  that 
year.  It  was  published  in  the  FreemcMy 
March  12th:— 

"The  ground  continues  unsown  and 
uncultivated.  There  is  a  mutual  distrust 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  landlord  would  wish,  if  possible,  to 
get  up  his  land;  and  the  unfortunate 
tenant  is  anxious  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as 
he  can.  A  good  many,  however,  are 
giving  it  up,  and  preparinj^  for  America ; 
and  these  are  the  substantial  fiomers  who 
have  still  a  little  means  left** 

"A  gentleman  travelling  from  Borris- 
in-Ossory  to  Kilkenny,  one  bright  spring 
morning,  counts  at  both  sides  of  the  roao, 
in  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  '  nine 
men  and  four  ploughs '  occupied  in  the 
fidds;  but  sees  multitudes  of  wan  lab^ 
ourers,  'beyond  the  power  of  computa- 
tion by  a  mail-car  passenger,'  labouring 
to  destroy  the  road  he  was  travelling  upon. 
It  was  a  'public  vroTk.^**— Dublin  liven- 
ing Mail. 

in  the  same  month  of  March,  "the 
land,*'  says  the  Mayo  Constitution,  "is 
one  vast  waste  :  a  soul  is  not  to  be  seen 
working  on  the  holdings  of  the  poor 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  tnose 
who  have  had  the  prudence  to  plough  or 
dig  the  ground,  are  in  fear  of  throwing  in 
the  seed.** 

When  the  new  "  Out-door  Relief  Act  ** 
began  to  be  applied,  with  its  memorable 
quarter-acre  clause,  all  this  process  went 
on  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  millions 
of  people  were  soon  left  landless  and  home- 
less. That  they  should  be  left  landless 
and  homeless  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  British  policy ;  but  then  there  was 
danger  of  the  millions  of  outcasts  becoming 
robbers  and  murderers.  Accordingly,  the 
next  point  was  to  clear  the  oountiy  of 
them,  and  diminish  the  poor  rates,  by 
emigration. 

For,  though  they  were  perishing  fast  of 
hunser  and  typtmB,  they  were  not  perish- 
ing Swt  enough.  It  was  inculcated  oy  the 
EngUsh  press  tibat  the  tempenonent  and 


disposition  of  the  Irish  people  fitted  tiiem 
peonliariy  for  some  remote  oountiy  in  the 
East,  or  in  the  West— in  &ct,  for  any 
country  but  their  own— tiiat  Providence 
had  committed  some  mistake  in  causing 
them  to  be  bom  in  Ireland.  As  usual, 
the  ThneM  was  fomnoet  in  finding  out  . 
this  singular  freak  of  natorsL  Says  the  f 
Times  (Februaiy  22,  1847) :—  ^ 

"  Remove  Irishmen  to  the  banks  of  the  / 
Qanaes  or  the  Indus—to  Delhi,  Benares,  / 
or  Trincomt lee — and  ther  would  be  lar  ' 
more  in  tiieir  element  there  than  t»  a 
country  to  which  tm  mexorabU  fate  has 
confined  them,** 

Again,  a  Mr.  Murray,  a  Scotch  banker, 
writes  a  pamphlet  upon  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  Ireland.  "The  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  "nave 
been  trained  precisely  for  those  pursuits 
which  the  unoccupied  regions  of  North 
America  require.**  Which  mifht  appear 
stranse— a  population  expressly  trained, 
and  that  precisely,  to  suit  any  country  ex- 
cept their  own  1 

But  these  are  oomparatively  private  and 
individual  suggestions.  In  April  of  this 
year,  however,  six  peers  and  twelve  com- 
moners, who  call  themselves  Irish,  but 
who  include  among  them  such  "Irishmen^ 
as  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Godlev,  laid  a 
scheme  before  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the 
transx)ortation  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Irishmen  to  Canada,  at  a  cost  of  nine 
millions  sterling,  to  be  charged  on  "  Irish 
property,'*  and  to  be  paid  by  an  income- 
tax. 

Again,  within  the  same  year,  a  few 
months  later,  a  "  Select  Committee"  (and 
a  very  select  one)  of  the  House  of  Lords 
brings  up  a  report  "  On  Colonization  from 
Irelimd.*^  Their  lordships  report  tiiat  all 
former  committees  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
(with  one  exception)  had  agreed,  at  least 
on  this  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  "excess  of  labour.*'  They 
say: — 

"  They  have  taken  evidence  respecting 
the  state  of  Ireland,  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  (including Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland), 
the  West  India  Islands,  New  South  Wales, 
Port  Philip,  South  Australia,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  On  some 
of  these  points  it  will  be  found  that  their 
inquiriesnavelittle  more  than  commenced; 
on  others,  that  those  inquiries  have  been 
carried  somewhat  nearer  to  completion ; 
but  in  no  ease  can  it  be  considered  that 
the  subject  is  yet  exhausted.  .... 
The  committee  are  folly  aware  that  they 
have  as  yet  examined  into  many  points 
but  superficially,  and  that  some— as,  for 
example,  the  state  of  the  Britiah  posses- 
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8IOI18  in  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  Ter- 
ritory qf  Naial—haye  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered «t  alL  Neither  have  they  obtained 
adequate  infonnation  leflpecting  what  we 
sincerely  hope  may  hereafter  be  considered 
as  the  prospering  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  important  discoveries  6t  Sir  T. 
Mitchell  in  Anstralia  have  also  been  bat 
sliehtly  noticed." 

It  appears  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
state  or  Ireland  naturally  called  their 
lordships  to  a  consideration  distant  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Their  lordships  further  declare  that  the 
emigration  which  they  recommend  must 
be  *' voluntary" — and,  also,  that  '*  there 
was  a  deep  and  pervading  anxiety  for 
emigration  exhibited  by  the  people  them- 
selves." 

A  deep  and  pervading  anxiety  to  fly- 
to  escape  any  whither!  From  whom? 
Men  pursued  by  wild  beasts  will  show  a 
pervading  anxiety  to  so  anywhere  out  of 
reach.  K  a  country  be  made  too  hot  to 
hold  its  inhabitants,  tiiey  will  be  will- 
ing even  to  tiuow  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

All  this  whUe,  that  there  were  from 
four  to  ^e  millions  of  acres  of  improv- 
able waste  lands  in  Ireland->and  even 
from  the  land  in  cultivation  Ireland  was 
exportine  food  enough  every  year  to  sus- 
tam  eight  Tm'11i«nw  of  i>eople  in  Eng- 
land. 

None  of  the  vast  public  schemes  of  emi- 
ffration  was  adopted  bv  Parliament  in  its 
niU  extent ;  though  aid  was,  firom  time  to 
time,  eiven  to  minor  projects  for  that  end ; 
and  umdlords  contmned  very  busy  all 
this  year  and  the  next,  shippng  all  their 
*'  surplus  tenantry  "  by  their  own  private 
resources,  thinking  it  cheaper  than  to 
Tnaintaiu  them  by  rates.  The  Poor  law 
guardians,  also,  were  authorized  to  trans- 
]x>rt  paupers,  and  to  appropriate  part  of 
the  rates  to  that  purpose. 
I  There  has  now  been  laid  before  the 
I  reader  a  complete  sketch,  at  least  in  out- 
^  line,  of  the  British  funine  polic)^— expec- 
tation of  Government  spoon-fee^g  at  the 
point  of  pohce  bayonets— shaking  the  fisov 
mors  loose  from  their  lands,  employing 
them  for  a  time  on  strictly  public  useless 
\  works,  then  disgorging  them  in  cro¥rds  of 
one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  beg, 
or  rob,  or  perish— then  "  out-door  reliey ' 
adminirtered  in  quantities  altogether  in- 
finitesimal in  proportion  to  the  need — 
then  that  uniyenud  ejectment,  the  quarter- 
Acre  law— then  the  corruption  of  the 
middle  class  by  holding  out  the  prise  of 
ten  thousand  new  Government  sitaations 
— ^then  the  Vagrancy  Act,  to  make  crim- 
finals  of  all  houseless  waadorcfB    then  the 
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"voluntary"  emigration  schemes — then  / 
the  omnipresent  police,  hanging  like  a  | 
cloud  over  the  houses  of  all  "  suspected  per- 
sons '^ — that  is,  all  persons  who  still  kept 
a  house  over  their  heads— then  the  quar-  I 
antine  regulations,  and  increased  £ue  for  I 
(i^ci;passei]ffers  to  England,  thus  debarring  ' 
the  dbomea  race  from  all  escape  at  that 
side,  and  leaving  them  the  sole  alterna- 
tive— ^America  or  the  grave.    This  gives 
something  like  a  map  or  plan  of  the  lieid 
as  laid  out  and  surveyed  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  island. 

The  Irish  landlords  were  now  in  dire 
perplexity.  Many  of  them  were  good  and 
just  men ;  but  the  vast  nu^onty  were 
fully  identified  in  interest  with  the  British 
Government,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  | 
as  to  destroy  the  population.  They  would  I 
not  consent  to  tenant-rught ;  they  dared 
not  trust  themselves  in  ueland  without  a 
British  army.  They  may  have  felt,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  themselves  both  in- 
jured and  insmted  by  the  whole  system 
of  English  lemsLition;  but  they  would 
submit  to  anytning  rftther  than  fraternize 
with  the  injured  Catholic  Celts.  A  few 
landlords  and  other  gentlemen  met  and 
formed  an  "Irish  Council;"  but  these 
were  soon  frightened  into  private  life 
aeain  by  certam  revolutionary  proposals 
of  some  members,  and  especially  by  the 
very  name  of  tenant-right.  At  last,  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  seeing  that  another 
season's  &mine  was  approaching,  and 
knowing  that  violent  counsels  began  to 
prevail  amongst  the  extreme  section  of  the 
national  party,  the  landlords,  in  guilty 
and  cowardly  rage  and  fear,  called  on 
Parliament  for  a  new  Coercion  Act. 

From  this  moment  all  hojie  that  the 
landed  gentry  would  stand  on  the  side  of 
Ireland  aeainst  England  utterly  vanished. 
This  deadly  alliance  between  the  landlords 
and  the  Government  brought  Irish  affairs 
to  a  crisiB,  broke  up  the  "  Irish  Con- 
federation," (composed  of  the  extreme 
nationalists,  who  could  no  longer  exist  in 
the  Kepeal  Association),  and  provoked  an 
attempt  at  insurrection. 

Before  going  further,  however,  three  facts 
should  1m  mentioned :  First,  That  by  a 
careful  census  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Ireland  for  this  year,  1847,  made  by 
Captain  Larcom,  as  a  G<)vemment  Com- 
missioner, the  total  value  of  that  produce 
was  £44,958,120  sterUne;  which  would 
have  amply  sustained  doiUblU  the  entire 
people  of  the  island.*  This  return  is  given 
m  detail,  and  agrees  generally  with  an- 
other estimate  of  the  same,  prepared  by 

*  In  Thom'B  Qfftua  AhnmaR  emi  DirtOety,  tiie 
GtoremmeDt  hu  taken  osce  to  BappzeBS  llie  sIM^ 
ment  of  stobb  amoont 
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John  Martm,  of  Loaghorn,  in  the  County 

Down—a  gentleman  whoee  name  will  be 

mentioned  again  in  thia  narrative.  Second, 

That   at   least    five   hundred   thousand 

human  beings  perished  this  year  of  famine, 

and  of  famine-typhus  ;*  and  two  hundred 

thousand  more  ned  beyond  the  sea  to  es- 

I  cape  famine  and  fever.     Third,  That  tiie 

I  loans  for  relief  given  to  the  Public  Works 

\and  Public  Commissariat  Departments  to 

be  laid  out  as  they  should  think  proper, 

and  to  be  repaid  oy  rates  on  Irish  pro- 

(perty,  went  in  the  first  place  to  maintain 

I  ten  thousand  greedy  officials;  and  that 

the  greater  part  of  these   funds  never 

reached  tiie  people  at  all,  or  reached  them 

in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  and  exterminate 

them. 

A  kind  of  sacred  wrath  took  possession 
of  a  few  Irishmen  at  this  ])eriod.  They 
could  endure  the  horrible  scene  no  longer, 
and  resolved  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
British  car  of  conquest,  though  it  should 
crush  them  to  atoms. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
1847—1848. 

Lord  Clarendon  Viceroy— Hia  Means  of  Intraring 
the  Shipment  to  England  of  the  Usual  Tnbute— 
Briber  the  Baner  Sort  of  Edilore— Patronage  for 
Catholic  Lawyers  —  Another  Goercion  Act  — 
Projects  for  Stopping  Export  of  Qraiu— Arming 
^  Alarm  of  Government — Whlga  Aptive  iu 
Coercion  —  French  Revolution  of  FoUruary— 
Confederate  Clubs— Deputation  from  Dublin  to 
Paris — O'Bricn'Bljast  Appearance  in  Parliuninnt 
^Trials  of  O  Brien  anclMeapher— Trial  of  Mit- 
chol— Packing  of  the  Juiy- lieign  of  Terror  In 
DabUn. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1847,  Lord 
Clarendon  was  scut  over  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland — 
just  as  Lord  Mountjoy  nad  been  sent  to 
Drinfi;  to  an  end  the  wars  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth s  rei^ ;  and  by  the  same  means 
Bubstantiadlv — that  is,  bv  corruption  of 
the  rich  and  starvation  of  the  poor.  The 
form  of  procedure,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
different ;  for  English  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  not  learned  to  use 
the  weapons  of  "amelioration"  and 
♦•political  economy;"  neither  had  they 
vet  established  the  policy  of  keeping  Ire- 
land as  a  store-farm  to  raise  wealth  for 
England.  Lord  Mountjoy's  system,  then, 
had  somewhat  of  a  rude  character ;  and 
he  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
sending  large  bodies  of  troops  to  cut  down 

*  The  death!  by  famine  of  the  year  Itfore^  we 
jnay  set  down  at  three  hundred  thonaand.  There 
Is  no  poeaibiUty  of  aacertaining  the  nnmberB:  and 
when  the  OoTerament  Commissioiien  prstend  to  do 
80^  they  inttnd  dsoeption. 


the  green  corn,  and  bum  the  houses.  In 
one  expedition  into  Leinater,  his  biog* 
rapher,  Moryson,  estimates  that  he  de- 
stroyed *'ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
com,"  that  ia,  wheat;  an  amount  which 
might  now  be  stated  at  £200,000  worth. 
In  0*Cahan'8  country,  in  Ulster,  as  the 
same  Moryaon  tells  ua,  after  a  razsia  of 
Mountjoy :  **  We  have  none  left  to  give 
us  opposition,  nor  of  late  have  seen  any 
but  aead  carcases,  merely  starved  for  want 
of  meat"  Su  that  Mountjov  could  boaat 
he  had  given  Ireland  to  Elizabeth  "nothing 
but  carcases  and  ashes." 

Lord  Clarendon's  method  was  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  his  slaughters  were  more  terrible 
in  the  end  than  Mountjoy^a.  Again  there 
was  growing  upon  Irish  soil  a  noble  har- 
vest ;  but  it  had  been  more  economical  to 
carry  it  over  to  England  by  help  of  free 
trade  than  to  burn  it  on  the  ground. 
The  problem  then  was,  as  it  had  Men  the 
last  3rear,  and  the  year  before,  how  to  in- 
sure its  speedy  and  peaceful  transmisaion. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Clarendon  came  over 
with  conciliatory  speeches,  and  large  pro* 
fessions  of  the  desire  of  ''Government" 
now,  at  last,  to  stay  the  £amine.  Sullen 
murmurs  had  been  heard,  and  even  open 
threats  and  urgent  recommendations  tnat 
the  Irish  harvest  must  not  be  suffered  to 
go  another  year ;  and  there  were  rumours 
of  risings  in  the  harvest  to  break  up  the 
roads,  to  pull  down  the  bridges,  in  every 
way  to  stop  the  tracks  of  this  fatal  "com- 
merce ; "  rumours,  in  short,  of  an  insur- 
rection. Some  new  method,  then,  had  to 
be  adopted,  to  turn  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  of  that  too  credulous  people  once 
more  towards  the  **(xovemment."  Lord 
Clarendon  recommended  a  tour  of  agricul- 
tural "  lectures,"  the  expense  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  aided  by  public  money.  The 
lecturers  were  to  go  upon  every  estate, 
call  the  people  together,  talk  to  them  of 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Excellency, 
and  give  them  good  advice. 

The  poor  people  listened  resnectfully, 
but  usually  told  the  lecturers  that  there 
was  no  use  in  following  that  excdlent 
agricultural  advice,  as  they  were  all  go- 
ing to  be  turned  out  the  next  spring. 
These  lecturers  published  their  report— a 
most  amazing  picture  of  patient  suffering 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  official  insolence 
on  the  other.  One  Fitz^nJd,  a  most 
energetic  lecturer,  full  of  Liebig*s  Agriad- 
turcU  Cfuemiatry,  tells  us:  ''They  all 
agreed  that  what  I  said  was  just;  but 
thev  always  had  mmt  excuse^  that  they 
could  not  get  seed,  or  bad  nothing  to  live 
on  in  the  meantime." 
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And  a  Mr.  Ooode,  who  was  also  in- 
strnctisg  the  West,  says: — 

'*  The  poor  people  here  appeared  to  be 
in  a  most  desponding  s^te:  they  always 
met  me  with  tne  argum&t  that  there  was 
no  use  in  their  working  there,  for  they 
were  going  to  be  turned  oat  in  spring,  and 
wonla  have  their  houses  pulled  down  over 
them.  I  used  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  that  I  was  sent 
among  them  bv  some  kind,  intelligent 
gentlemen,  barely  to  tell  them  what  course 
to  pursue.** 

That  was  all.  Lord  Clarendon  had  not 
sent  down  Mr.  Ooode  to  lecture  on  ten- 
ant-right;  and  the  people  had  no  business 
to  obtrude  their  Jacobin  principles  upon 
a  Government ' '  instructor. "  They  might 
as  well  have  prated  to  him  about  re^al 
of  the  Union. 

Another  measure  of  Lord  Clarendon  was 
to  buy  support  at  the  press  with  secret- 
service  money.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Dublin  press,  this  was  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult matter.  The  Government  had,  at 
that  time,  only  one  leading  journal  in  the 
metropolis  on  which  it  could  surely  rely — 
the  Evening  Post,  Lord  Clarendon  wanted 
another  organ,  and  of  lower  species ;  for 
he  had  work  to  do  which  the  compara- 
tively respectable  Post  might  shrink  from. 
He  sought  out  a  creature  named  Birch, 
editor  of  the  Worlds  a  paper  which  was 
never  named  nor  alluded  to  by  any  reput- 
able journal  in  the  city.  This  Birch  hved 
by  hush-money^  or  black-mail  of  the  most 
infamous  kind— that  is,  extorting  money 
from  private  persons,  men  and  women,  by 
threats  of  inventing  and  publishing  scan- 
dalous stories  of  tneir  domestic  circles. 
He  had  been  tried  more  than  once  and 
convicted  of  this  species  of  swindling. 
*'  I  then  offered  him  £100,  if  I  remember 
rightly, "  says  Lord  Clarendon,  * ' '  f or  it  did 
not  make  any  great  impression  on  me  at 
the  tima  He  said  that  would  not  be 
eufiScient  for  his  purpose,  and  I  think  it 
was  then  extended  to  about  £350.*'  On 
further  examination,  his  lordship  confessed 
that  he  had  paid  Birch  "farther  sums" 
—in  short,  kept  him  r^^ularly  in  jiay; 
and,  finall  V,  on  Birch  biingmg  suit  against 
him  for  the  balance  due  for  **  work  and 
labour,"  had  paid  him  in  one  sum  £2000, 
at  the  same  tmie  taking  up  all  the  papers 
and  letters  (as  he  thought)  which  might 
bring  the  transaction  to  lieht  Every- 
body can  guess  the  nature  of  Birch*s  work 
and  labour,  and  quaiUum  meruit  His 
duty  was  to  make  weekly  attacks  of  a 
private  and  revolting  nature  upon  Smith 
O'Brien,  upon  Mr.  Meagher,  upon  Mr. 

•  Sm  eTidenoe  on  fhs  trial,  Btrolk  agaiOBk  Sir  T. 
2  ] 


Mitchel,  and  every  one  else  who  was  pro- 
minent in  resisting  and  exposing  the  Gov- 
ernment measures.  Further,  the  public 
monev  was  employed  in  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  World;  for,  otherwise^ 
decent  persons  would  never  have  seen  it. 

It  was  long  afterwards  that  the  public 
learned  how  all  this  subterranean  agency 
had  come  to  light,  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
suits  which  Birch  was  forced  to  institute 
for  recovery  of  his  wages. 

A  third  measure  of  the  Viceroy  was— 
extreme  liberality  towards  Catholic  law- 
yers and  gentlemen  in  the  distribution  of 
patronage;  that  so  thev  might  be  the  more 
effectuaUy  bought  off  nom  all  common  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  the  "lower 
orders,"  and  might  stand  patiently  by 
and  see  their  people  slain  or  banished 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Monahan,  an  indus- 
trious and  successful  Catholic  banister, 
was  made  Attorney-General  for  IreJand, 
from  which  the  next  step  was  to  the  bench. 
Mr.  Monahan  became  a  grateful  and  use- 
ful servant  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  summer  of  '47  had  worn  through 
wearily  and  hopelessly.  All  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  lanolord  class  to  exertion  en- 
tirely fiiiled,  through  their  coward  fear  of 
an  outraged  and  plundered  people;  and, 
at  last,  when  out  of  the  vast  multitudes  of 
men  thrown  from  public  works,  houseless 
and  famishing,  a  few  committed  murders 
and  robberies,  or  shot  a  bailiff  or  an  in- 
coming tenant,  the  landlords  in  several 
counties  besought  for  a  new  Coercion  and 
Arms  Act,  so  as  to  make  that  code  more 
stringent  and  inevitable.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  but  too  happy  to  comply  with 
the  demand;  but  the  landlords  were  to 
give  something  in  exchange  for  this  se- 
curitv. 

Addresses  of  confidence  were  voted  by 
Grand  Juries  and  county  meetings  of  lana- 
lords.  The  Irish  gentry  almost  unani- 
mously volunteered  addresses  denouncing 
repeal  and  repealers,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  Union.  At  the 
same  time  ejectment  was  more  active  than 
ever;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
amongst  the  myriads  of  desperate  men 
who  wen  wandered  houseless,  there  were 
some  who  would  not  die  tamely.  Before 
taking  their  last  look  at  the  sun,  they 
could,  at  least,  lie  in  wait  for  the  agent 
who  had  pulled  down  their  houses  and 
turned  their  weeping  children  adrift;  him, 
at  least,  they  could  send  to  perdition  be- 
fore theoL 

The  crisis  was  come.  The  people  no 
longer  trusted  the  ameliorative  professions 
of  weir  enemies;  and  there  were  some  who 
zealouslv  strove  to  rouse  them  now,  at  last, 
to  stand  np  for  their  own  lives,  to  keep 
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the  harreet  of  '47  within  the  four  •eas  of 
Ireland,  and  by  this  one  blow  to  prostrate 
Irish  landlordism  and  the  British  empire 
along  with  it. 

This  was  a  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  an 
utterly  desperate  enterprise,  while  £Ingland 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  hurl  the  whole  mass  of  her  mili- 
tary power  upon  a  small  island  which  she 
already  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp.  Even 
tho3e  who  counselled  armed  resistance 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  desperation  of 
that  course,  but  honestly  thought  that 
any  death— especially  death  in  just  war 
— was  better  than  the  death  of  a  dog,  by 
hunger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  beautiful  metro- 
polis of  Ireland  was  extremely  gay  and 
orilliant.  After  two  years'  fright&l  fit- 
mine — and  wiien  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  next  famine,  of  1847-48,  would  be 
even  more  desolating — you  may  imagine 
that  Dublin  city  would  show  some  etl'ect 
or  symptom  of  such  a  national  calamity. 
Singular  to  relate,  that  city  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  ray  and  luxurious;  splendid 
equipages  had  never  before  so  crowded 
the  streets;  and  the  theatres  and  concert- 
rooms  had  never  been  filled  with  such 
brilliant  throngs.  In  truth,  the  rural 
gentry  resorted  in  jc^reater  numbers  to  the 
metropolis  at  this  time  :  some  to  avoid  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  misery  which  sur- 
rounded their  country  seats,  and  which 
British  laws  almost  expressly  enacted 
they  should  not  relieve;  some  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  an  exasperated  and  houseless 
peasantry.  Any  strauj^er  arriving  in  those 
days,  guided  by  judicious  friends  only 
through  fashionable  streets  and  squares, 
introduced  only  to  proper  circles,  would 
have  said  that  Dublin  must  be  the  pros- 
perous capital  of  some  wealthy  and  happy 
country. 

The  new  Poor  law  was  now  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  a  failure — that  is,  a  failure 
as  to  its  ostensible  purpose.  For  its  real 
purpose — reducing  the  body  of  the  people 
to  "able-bodied  pauperism'' — it  had  been 
no  failure  at  all,  but  a  complete  success. 
Nearly  ten  millions  sterling  had  now  been 
expended  under  the  several  Relief  Acts  — 
expended  mostly  in  salaries  to  officials; 
the  rest  laid  out  in  uselcws  work,  or  in  pro- 
viding rations,  for  a  short  time,  to  induce 
small  farmers  to  give  up  their  land,  which 
was  the  condition  of  sucn  relief  Instead  of 
ten  miUions  in  three  years,  if  twenty  mil- 
lions had  been  advanced  in  the  first  year, 
and  expended  on  useful  labour  (that  being 
the  sum  which  had  been  devoted  promptly 
to  turning  wild  the  West  India  negroes), 
the  whole  famine  slaughter  might  have 
been  averted,   and   the  whole    advance 


would  have  httat  eanlyiepaid  to  the  Trea- 
sury.* 

Long  before  the  Oovenunent  Commis- 
sioners had  proclaimed  their  law  a  £uluie, 
the  writers  in  (he  NcUiom  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  tarn  the  mindk  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  the  only  real  xemedy  for  all 
their  evils — that  ia,  a  combined  movement 
to  prevent  the  export  of  provisioni^  and 
to  resist  process  <n  ejectment.  This  in- 
volved a  denial  of  rent  and  tefnal  of 
rates;  involved,  in  other  words,  a  root- 
and-branch  revolution,  socially  and  poti- 
tically. 

Such  revolntionaiy  ideas  could  onlv  be 
justified  by  a  desperate  necessity,  and  by 
the  unnatural  and  &tal  sort  of  connection 
between  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants. 
The  peasantry  of  England,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland,  stand  in  three  several  rela- 
tions towards  the  lords  of  their  soil  In 
England  they  are  simply  the  emancipated 
ser&  and  viUems  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
never  knew  any  other  form  of  social  polity, 
nor  any  other  lords  of  the  soil,  since  the 
Norman  conquest.  As  England,  however, 
prosecuted  her  conquests  by  degrees  in 
the  other  two  kingdoms,  she  found  the 
free  Celtic  system  of  clanship ;  and  as  re- 
bellion after  rebellion  was  crushed,  her 
statesmen  insisted  upon  regarding  the 
chiefia  of  clans  as  feudal  lords,  and  their 
clansmen  as  their  vassals  or  tenants.  In 
Scotland  the  chiefs  gladly  assented  to 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  tne  MacCallum 
More  became,  nothing  loath,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  owner  of  the  territory  which 
had  been  the  tribe  lands  of  his  clan. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  fiBtct  that  estates  in 
Scotl^d  were  not  so  tempting  a  prey  as 
the  rich  tracts  of  Ireland,  and  partly 
owing  also  to  the  Scottish  people  having 
generally  become  Protestants  on  the 
change  of  religion,  there  was  but  little 
change  in  the  ruling  families;  and  the 
Scottish  clansmen,  now  become  "ten- 
antry,'' paid  their  duties  to  the  heads  of 
their  own  kindrod  as  before.  So  it  has 
happened  that  to  this  day  there  is  no 
alienation  of  feeling  or  distinction  of  race 
to  exasperate  the  lot  of  the  poor  cultivators 
of  the  soil 

In  Ireland,  wherever  the  chiefs  turned 
Protestant,  and  chose  to  accept  "  grants" 
of  their  tribe  lands  at  the  hands  of  British. 
kings  (as  the  De  Burghs  and  O'Briens), 
much  the  same  state  of  things  took  place 
for  a  while.  Bat  Ireland  never  submitted 
to  English  dominion  as  Scotland  has  done ; 

•  Of  the  £10,000,000  advanced  by  Oie  TrcHunxry, 
three  millions  bad  been  repaid  by  ratea  In  1854. 
What  may  have  been  refunded  eince,  it  is  not  eaey 
to  learn  with  any  accuracy.  The  accoonta  between 
Ireland  and  the  Imperial  Treasury  aro  kept  in 
England. 
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and  there  were  contmnal  "  rebellionB  '*  (so 
the  English  termed  our  national  resist- 
anoe),  followed  by  extensive  confiscations. 
Many  hundreds  of  great  estates  in  Ireland 
have  thus  been  confiscated  twice  and 
ti^ree  times;  and  the  new  proprietors 
were  Englishmen,  and,  in  a  portion  of 
Ulster,  Scotchmen.  These,  of  course,  had 
no  common  interest  or  sympathy  with 
the  people,  whom  they  considered  and 
called  *'the  Irish  enemy."  Still,  while 
Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament,  and  the 
landlords  resided  at  home,  the  state  of 
afiairs  was  tolerable;  but  when  the  Act 
of  "Union,"  in  1800,  concentrated  the 

Sride  and  splendour  of  the  empire  at  Lon- 
on,  and  made  England  the  great  field  of 
ambition  and  distinction,  most  of  our 
grandees  resided  out  of  Ireland,  kept 
agents  and  baUiOb  there,  wrung  the  ut- 
most fuihing  out  of  the  defenceless  people, 
and  spent  it  elsewhere. 

Now,  it  never  would  have  entered  the 
mind  of  any  rational  or  just  man,  at  this 
late  date,  to  call  in  question  the  title  to 
long  ago  confiscated  estates;  nor,  suppos- 
ing those  titles  proved  bad,  would  it  nave 
b€»n  possible  to  find  the  right  owners. 
But  when  the  system  was  found  to  work 
so  fstally— when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  lying  down  and  perishing 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  ana  supera- 
bundance, which  their  own  hands  had 
created— society  itself  stood  dissolved. 
That  form  of  society  was  not  only  a 
fiuiure,  but  an  intolerable  oppression,  and 
cried  aloud  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots  and 
swept  awav. 

Those  who  thought  thus,  had  reconciled 
their  minds  to  the  needful  means— that  is, 
a  revolution  as  fundamental  as  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  the  wars  and  horrors 
incident  to  that.  The  horrors  of  war, 
they  knew,  were  by  no  means  so  terrible 
as  uie  horrors  of  peace  which  thei  own 
eves  had  seen ;  they  were  ashamed  to  see 
their  kinsmen  patiently  submitting  to  be 
starved  to  death,  and  loneed  to  see  blood 
flow,  if  it  were  only  to  snow  that  blood 
still  flowed  in  Irish  veins. 

The  enemy  began  to  take  genui  e  alarm 
at  these  violent  doctrines — especiallv  as 
they  found  that  the  people  were  taking 
them  to  heart;  and  ahreadv,  in  Clare 
County,  mobs  were  stopping  the  transport 
of  gram  towards  the  seaports.  If  rents 
should  cease  to  be  levied,  it  was  clear 
that  not  only  would  England  lo  e  her  flve 
millions  sterling  per  annum  of  absentee 
rents,  but  mortgagees,  fnndhold  rs,  insur- 
ance companies,  uid  the  like,  v  ould  lose 
di^4dends,  interests,  bonus,  an  I  prefits. 
There  was  then  in  England  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  habit  (S  writing  able  bat 


sanguinary  exhortations  to  ministers,  with 
the  signature  "S.  G.  0."  His  addresses 
appealed  in  the  Times,  and  were  believed 
to  influence  considerably  the  counsels  of 
Government.  In  November,  1847,  this 
**  S.  G.  0."  raised  the  ahum,  and  called 
for  prompt  coercion  in  Ireland.  Here  is 
one  sentoioe  from  a  letter  of  his  reverence 
— for  **S.  G.  0."  wss  a  clergyman: — 

"Lord  John  may  safely  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  the  prosperity,  nay, 
abnost  the  very  existence  of  many  iusor- 
ance  societies,  the  positive  ndvation  from 
utter  ruin  of  many,  very  many  martff(ige6Sf 
depends  on  some  instant  steps  to  xnake 
lifo  ordinarily  secure  in  Ireland;  <^  course^ 
I  only  mean  life  in  that  dass  of  it  in 
which  individuals  effect  inauraaoes  and 
give  mortgages.*' 

In  shox^  nis  reverence  meant  high  Ufo. 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  Parliament  was  not 
then  sitting,  issued  an  admonitory  ad- 
dress, wherein  he  announced  that — 

"  The  constabulary  will  be  increased  in 
idl  disturbed  districts  (whereby  an  addi- 
tional burden  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates),  military  detachments  will  be  sta- 
tioned wherever  necessary,  and  efficient 
patrols  maintained;  liboifcl  rewards  will 
be  given  for  information,''  &c 

m  the  meantime,  lar:se  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  points  wnere  the  spirit  of 
resistance  showed  itself;  for  a  sample  of 
which  we  take  a  paragraph  from  the  Tip- 
perary  Free  Press:— 

**  A  large  militory  force,  under  the  civil 
authority,  has  seized  upon  the  produce  of 
such  forms  in  Boytonrath  as  owed  rent 
and  arrears  to  the  late  landlord,  Mr.  Boe, 
and  the  same  will  be  removed  to  Dublin, 
and  sold  there^  if  not  redeemed  within 
fourteen  da3rs.  There  ate  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  their  officers  snrrisoned  in  the 
mansion  house  at  BockwdL" 

Whereupon,  the  IfcUion  ur^ed  the 
people  to  Degin  calculating  whettier  ten 
times  the  whole  British  army  would  be 
enough  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  drivers  every- 
where at  once ;  or,  whether,  if  they  did» 
the  proceeds  of  the  distress  might  answer 
expectation.  In  foot,  it  was  obvious  that. 
if  the  enemy  should  be  forced  to  employ 
their  forces  in  this  way  over  the  island- 
to  lift  and  carry  the  whole  harvests  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  over  roads  broken  up  and 
bridges  broken  down  to  obstruct  them, 
and  with  the  daily  risk  of  meeting  bands 
of  able-bodied  paupers  to  dispute  their 
passage— the  service  would  soon  have 
been  wholly  demoralised,  and  after  three 
months  of  such  employment,  the  remnant 
of  the  army  might  nave  been  destroyed. 

Parliament  was  called  hastily  together. 
Her  Majesty  told  the  Houses  that  there 
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'were  atrodons  crimes  in  Ireland— a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  an  organised  resist- 
ance to  "  legal  riffhts ; "  and,  of  course, 
tiiat  she  required  "additional  power" 
for  the  protection  of  life— that  is,  high 
life. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  a  new  Coercion 
bill.  It  was  carried  without  delay,  and 
with  unusual  unanimity;  and  it  is  in- 
structive here  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Whig  in  power  and  a  Whig  out. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  his 
Coercion  bill  the  year  before,  it  nad  been 
Tehemeutly  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Grey.  It  was  time  to  have 
-done  with  coercion,  they  had  said ;  Ireland 
had  been  **  misgoverned : "  there  had  been 
-too  many  Arms  Acts;  it  was  "justice" 
that  was  wanted  now;  and  they,  the 
Whigs,  were  the  men  to  dispense  it. 
Earl  Grey,  speaking  of  the  last  Coercion 
bill  (it  was  brought  m  by  the  other  party), 
■aid,  emphatically  {see  debate  in  the  Lords, 
March  23,  1846),  "that  measures  of 
-severity  hod  been  tried  long  enough;" 
and  repeated  with  abhorrence  the  list  of 
coercive  measures  passed  since  1800,  all 
without  effect ;  how,  in  1S00,  the  Hcibeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  the  Act  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  bein^ 
still  in  force ;  how  coercion  was  renewed 
in  1801;  continued  again  in  1804;  how 
the  Insurrection  Act  was  ])assed  in  1807, 
which  gave  the  Lord- Lieutenant  fall  and 
legal  power  to  place  any  district  under 
martial  law,  to  suspend  trial  by  jury,  and 
make  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be  out 
of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  how  this 
Act  remained  in  force  till  1810;  how  it 
was  renewed  in  1814— continued  in  '15, 
'16,  '17— revived  in  '22,  and  continued 
through  '23,  '24,  and  '25 ;  how  another 
Insurrection  Act  was  needed  in  1833,  was 
renewed  in  '34^  and  expired  but  five  years 
ago.  "  And  again,"  continued  this  Whig, 
'*  again  in  184o,  we  are  called  on  to  renew 
it!"  Horrible!— revolting  to  a  Liberal 
out  of  place!  "We  must  look  further," 
continued  Earl  Grey— vociferating  from 
the  opposition  bench — "  we  must  look  to 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  state  of  law  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  are  almost  at  the  roots 
of  the  disorder;— it  was  undeniable  that 
the  clearance  system  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  Ireland;  and  that  such  tnings 
could  tako  place,  he  cared  not  how  large 
a  population  might  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  a  particular  district,  was  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  country,** 

And  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons 
had  said,  on  the  same  occasion :  **  If  they 
were  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
crimes,  they  were  bound  to  consider  also 


whether  there  were  not  measures  that 
might  be  introduced  which  would  reach 
th^.  causes  of  those  crimes " — and  he  hor- 
rified the  House  by  an  account  he  gave 
them  of  **  a  whole  village,  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  the  entire  of  that  lam 
number  of  individuals  sent  adrift  on  i£e 
highroad,  to  sleep  under  the  hedges,  with- 
out even  being  permitted  the  pnvil^e  of 
boiling  their  potatoes,  or  obtaining  shelter 
among  the  walls  of  the  houses. "  Disgnst- 
log  ! — to  a  Whig  statesman  in  opposition! 

Now,  these  very  same  men  had  had  the 
entire  control  and  government  of  Ireland 
for  a  year  and  a  hu£.  Not  a  single  mea- 
sure nad  been  proposed  by  them  in  that 
time  to  reach  "  the  cause  of  those  crimes ;" 
not  a  single  security  had  been  dven  "  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  land;"  not 
one  check  to  that  terrible  *^  clearance 
system,"  which  was  '*a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  country."  On  the  contrary, 
every  measure  was  carefully  calculated  to 
accelerate  the  clearance  system ;  and  the 
Government  had  helped  that  system  ruth- 
lessly by  the  employment  of  their  troops 
and  police.  They  had  literally  swept  the 
people  off  the  land  by  myriads  upon  my- 
riaos  ;  and  now,  when  their  Relief  Acts 
were  admittedly  a  failure,  and  when  mul- 
titudes of  homeless  jieasants,  transformed 
into  imupers,  were  at  length  making  the 
landed  men,  and  mortgagees,  and  Jews, 
and  insurance  officers,  ti-emble  for  their 
gains— the  Liberal  Whig  Ministry  had 
nothing  to  propose  but  more  jails,  more 
handcuffs,  more  transportation. 

The  new  Coercion  bill  was  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  rest  of  the  series  ;  in  Ire- 
land, these  bills  are  all  as  much  like  one 
another  as  one  policeman's  carabine  is  like 
another.  Disturbed  districts  were  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  He 
might  proclaim  a  whole  cotmty,  or  the 
whole  thirty-two  counties.  Once  pro- 
claimed, everybody  in  that  district  was  to 
be  within  doors  (whether  he  had  a  house 
or  not)  from  dusk  till  morning.  Any  one 
found  not  at  home,  to  be  arrested  and 
transported.  If  arms  were  found  about 
any  man's  premises,  and  he  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  put  there  without 
his  knowledge — ^arrest,  imprisonment,  and 
transportation.  All  the  arms  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  brought  in  on  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  piled  in  the  police  offices. 
Lord-lieutenant  to  quarter  on  the  district 
as  many  additional  poUoe,  inspectors,  de- 
tectives, and  sub-inspectors,  as  he  might 
think  lit ;  offer  such  rewards  to  informers 
as  he  might  think  fit ;  and  charce  all  the 
expense  upon  the  tenantry,  to  be  levied 
by  rates— -9)0  part  of  these  rates  to  be 
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charged  to  the  landlordB— constabalary  to 
collect  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
and  these  rates  to  he  in  addition  to  poor 
rates,  cess,  tithe  {rent  charge),  rent,  and 
imperial  taxes. 

The  passage  of  the  Coercion  bill  at  the 
instance  of  the  landlords,  and  the  break- 
up of  the  Irish  Confederation,  occasioned 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Irishman^ 
an  avowed  organ  of  insurrection.  Events 
for  a  time  moved  rapidly.  Soon  there 
burst  in  upon  us  news  of  the  February 
revolution  m  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  King 
Louis  Philippe,  for  between  the  French 
people  and  the  Irish  there  has  always  been 
an  electric  telegraph  whose  signals  never 
fail ;  and  British  statesmen  had  not  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  first  great  French 
revolution  which  cost  them  the  war  of  *98. 
The  February  revolution,  also,  at  once  obli- 
terated the  feuds  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion. Nobody  would  now  bo  listened  to 
there  who  proposed  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dress for  Irish  grievances  than  the  sword. 
A  resolntion  was  brought  up,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  and  passed 
with  enthusiastic  acclamation,  that  the 
confederate  clubs  should  become  armed 
and  officered,  so  that  each  man  should 
know  his  rieht-hand  and  his  left-hand 
comrade,  ana  the  man  whose  word  he 
should  obey.  AU  the  second-rate  cities, 
as  well  as  Dublin,  and  all  the  country 
towns,  were  now  full  of  clubs,  which  as- 
sumed military  and  revolutionary  names 
—the  "Sarsfield  Club,»»  the  "Emmet 
Club,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  business  of 
arming  proceeded  with  commendable  acti- 
vity, ouch  yoxmg  men  as  could  a£ford 
it,  provided  &emselves  with  rifles  and 
bayonets ;  those  who  had  not  the  means 
for  this,  ffot  pike-heads  made,  and  there 
was  much  request  for  ash  poles.  What 
was  still  more  alarming  to  the  enemy,  the 
soldiers  in  several  garrisons  were  giving 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  sharing  in 
the  general  excitement ;  not  Irish  soldiers 
alone,  but  English  and  Scottish,  who  had 
Chartist  ideas.  A  large  part  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  United  IrUhinan,  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  was  in 
military  barracks. 

Undoubtedly  it  behoved  the  British 
Government,  if  it  intended  to  hold  Ire- 
land, to  adopt  some  energetic  measures ; 
and,  as  it  certainly  did  so  intend,  these 
measures  were  not  wanting. 

New  regiments  were  poured  into  Ireland 
of  course,  and  Dublin  held  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men— infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  engineiers.  The  barrack  accom- 
modationa  being  insufficient,  many  large 
buildings  were  taken  as  temporary  bar- 
ncksj  the  deserted  palaoeecs  the  Iiiiii 


aristocracy — as  Aldborough  House  on  tho 
north-east— the  deserted  halls  of  nainu- 
factures  and  trade  in  the  "  Liberty,'*  and 
the  Linen  Hall,  were  occupied  by  detach- 
ments. The  Bank  of  Ireland— our  old 
Parliament  House— had  cannon  mounted 
over  the  entablatures  of  its  stately  lonio 
colonnades ;  and  the  vast  and  splendid 
Custom  House,  not  being  now  needed  for 
trade  (our  imports  being  all  from  the 
"  sister  country,"  and  our  exports  all  to 
the  same),  was  quite  commodious  as  a 
barrack  and  arsenal  The  quiet  quad- 
rangles of  Trinity  College  were  the  scene 
of  daily  parades,  and  the  loyal  Board  of 
that  institution  gave  up  the  wing  which 
commands  Westmoreland  Street^  College 
Street,  and  Dame  Street,  to  be  occupieil 
bv  troops.  8u|)erb  squadrons  of  hussars, 
of  lancers,  and  of  dragoons,  rode  continu- 
ally through  and  around  the  city ;  in&ntry 
practised  platoon  firing  in  the  squares^ 
heavy  euns,  strongly  guarded,  were  for 
ever  rolling  along  the  pavement ;  and. 
parties  of  horse  artillery  showed  all  man- 
kind how  quickly  and  dexterously  they 
could  wheel  and  aim,  and  load  and  fire, 
at  the  crossings  of  the  streets.  These- 
military  demonstrations,  and  the  courts- 
of  '*I^w,"  constituted  the  open  and 
avowed  powers  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  was  a  secret  and  subterranean- 
machinenr.  The  editor  of  the  World  was 
now  on  rail  pay,  and  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  at  the  Castle  and  ViceregaL 
Lodge.  His  paper  was  gratuitously  fur- 
nished to  all  hotels  and  public-houses  by 
means  of  secret  service  money.  Dubli^ 
swarmed  with  detectives.  They  went  afe 
night  to  get  their  instructions  at  tha 
Castle  from  Colonel  Brown,  head  of  the 
police  department ;  and  it  was  one  of 
their  regular  duties  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  clubs  of  the  Confederation,  where  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  been 
the  most  darmg  counsellors  of  treason  and 
riot 

Frankly,  and  at  once,  the  Confedera- 
tion accepted  the  only  policy  thereaiter 
possible,  and  acknowledged  the  meaning 
of  the  European  revolutions.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  O'Brien  moved  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  victorious  French 
people ;  and  ended'his  speech  with  these 
wonls : — 

"  It  would  be  recollected  that  a  short 
time  affo  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  depre- 
cate all  attempts  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  military  affairs,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of  leading  ■ 
the  people's  mind  to  what  was  called  *a 
gueniUa  waxfue^*  would  be  to  enoonrago 
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Mmo  of  the  miignided  peanntiy  to  the 
oommiuion  of  murder.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  declared  he  should  not  be  a  party 
to  giving  such  a  reoommendation.  But 
the  state  of  afEairs  was  totally  different 
now;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  thought  the  minds  of  intelli- 
geot  yonna;  men  should  be  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  as,  how 
strone  places  can  be  captured,  and  weak 
ones  aefended—how  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition  can  be  cut  off  from  an  enemy 
— and  how  they  can  be  secured  to  a 
friendly  force.  The  time  was  also  come 
when  every  lover  of  his  conntiy  should 
come  forward  openly,  and  proclaim  his 
willin^ess  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of 
a  national  guard.  No  man,  however, 
should  tender  his  name  as  a  member  of 
that  national  guard  unless  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do  two  things :  one,  to  preserve 
the  State  from  anarchy  ;  the  other,  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  the  defenceof  his  country." 

Two  days  after  this  meeting  was  Saint 
Patrick's  Day.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  was  announced  for  that  anni- 
versary, to  adopt  an  address,  from  Dublin 
to  Paris,  but  was  adjourned  for  two  or ' 
three  days  to  allow  time  for  negotiations 
to  unite  all  repealers  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  demonstration.  Lord  Clarendon, 
doubtless  under  the  advice  of  his  Privy- 
Councillor  of  the  World,  thought  it  would 
be  a  ffood  opportunity  to  strike  terror  by 
a  militaiT  display.  He  pretended  to 
apprehend  that  Samt  Patrick's  Day  would 
be  selected  for  the  first  day  of  Dublin 
barricades;  and  the  troops  were  kept 
under  arms— the  cavalry,  with  horses 
ready  saddled  in  all  the  barracks,  waiting 
for  tne  moment  to  crush  the  iirst  move- 
ment in  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned ;  but  there 
was  no  intention  of  abandoning  it. 
O'Brien  had  offered,  even  in  case  of  a  Pro- 
clamation forbidding;  it,  to  attend  and 
take  the  chair ;  and  what  he  promised, 
the  enemy  well  knew  he  would  perform. 

The  meeting  was  held  without  interrup- 
tion; but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
public  buildings,  and  some  private  houses, 
were  fiUed  wi&  detachments  under  arms. 
These  addresses,  both  from  the  Confedera- 
tion and  from  the  city,  were  to  be  pre- 
sented in  Paris  to  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine;  and  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  an  in- 
telligent tradesman,  of  high  character  and 
independence  of  mind,  named  Hollywood, 
were  ap|)ointed  a  deputation  to  Paris. 

All  this,  it  was  evident,  could  not  go  on 
long.  The  clubs  were,  in  the  meantime, 
rapidly  arming  themselves  with  rifles; 
and  blaoksmitns*  forges  were  prolific  of 


pike-heads.  The  Confederates  hoped,  and 
the  Government  ftared,  that  no  armed 
collision  would  be  made  necessary  until 
September,  when  the  harvest  would  be 
all  cut,  and  when  the  oommissariat  of  the 
people's  war,  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  prize  of  the  war,  would  be  all  bound 
up  in  a  aheaf  together.  But  the  foe  to  be 
dealt  with  was  no  weak  fooL  The  Gov- 
ernment understood  these  views  tho- 
roughly, and  resolved  to  precipitate  the 
issue  somehow  or  other.  One  morning, 
after  that  meeting  of  Dublin  citizens,  ihxve 
men,  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and 
Mr.  Mitchel,  were  waited  on  by  a  police- 
magistrate,  and  requested  to  give  bail  that 
they  would  stand  their  trial  on  a  charge 
of  sedition.  The  ground  of  prosecution 
in  the  two  former  cases  was  the  language 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Con£Miera- 
tion  (quoted  above  in  part).  In  the  third 
case,  uiere  were  two  distinct  indictments^ 
for  two  articles  in  the  UnUed  IrishnuuL 

Before  the  trials,  O'Brien  and  Meagher 
went  to  France  and  presented  their  addresa 
to  the  Provisional  Government.* 

On  their  return,  O'Brien  walked  into 
the  British  ParUament,  and  found  that 
august  body  engaged  in  discussing  a  new 
biJi  "for  the  further  security  of  Her 
Majestjr^s  Crown."  Ministers,  in  fact, 
had  determined  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
a  new  "  law,"  the  Treason-felony  law,  by 
which  the  writing  and  printing,  or  o|)en 
and  advised  speakine,  of  iucitemente  to 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  should  be  deemed 
'*  felony,"  punishable  by  transportation. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Whigs, 
and  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Tories ; 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declaring  tiiat  what  Ire- 
land needed  was  to  make  her  national 
aspirations  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
ignominious  crime;  so  as  to  put  this 
species  of  offence  on  a  footing  with  arson, 
or  forgery,  or  waylajring  with  intent  to 
murder.  O'Brien  rose  to  address  the 
House,  and  never,  since  first  Parliament 
met  in  Westminster,  was  heard  such  a 
chorus  of  frantic  and  obscene  outcries. 

He  persisted,  however,  and  made  himaelf 

*  These  were  mere  addresses  of  congratulation 
and  of  Bympathy.  Do  Lamartine  made  a  highly 
poetic,  but  rather  unmeaning  reply  to  them.  He 
has  since,  in  his  history,  violently  mii^represented 
Uicm;  being,  in  fact,  a  mere  Anf^Io-Frenchmao. 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  already  convicted  him  of  these 
misrepresentatlona.  We  content  oaraelTes  here 
with  pronouncing  the  two  following  sentences 
-poetic  fictions:  ''Les  Irlandais,  unis  anx  chartisies 
Anglus,  Be  precipitaient  sur  le  contbaent  et  cher- 
chaient  des  complicity  insnrrectionnelles  ea 
France,  k  la  fols  panni  lee  demagogues  au  nom  da 
la  liberU.  et  parmi  les  chefs  du  i»rti  Catholiqoe  an 
nom  dn  Catfaolioisme."  And  agiiin :  '' L' Angleterre 


n'attendait  pas  avec  moins  de  solUcitude  la  reoep* 
tion  que  ferait  Lamartine  anx  inanrg^  Irlandau, 
partis  de  Dublin  pour  venir  demander  de$  en- 
covropwiorff  U  dmannti  k  la  K^oUiqve  franfoifleL** 
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heard ;  and  those  to  whom  the  name  and 
jGune  of  that  good  Irishman  are  dear,  will 
always  remember  with  pride  that  his  last 
utterance  in  the  London  Parliament  was 
one  of  haughty  defiance,  in  the  name  of 
his  oppressed  and  plundered  country.  He 
avowed  that  he  had  advised  his  country- 
men to  arm,  and  fight  for  their  right  to 
live  upon  their  own  soil ;  and  he  aided, 
amidst  the  horrible  yells  of  the  House : — 

"  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  tne  possession 
of  anna  at  a  time  when  vou  tell  them  you 
are  prepared  to  crush  their  expression  of 
opinion,  not  by  argument,  but  by  brute 
force." 

The  bill  was  passed  into  *Maw"  by 
immense  majorities;  and,  thereafter,  an 
Irish  repealer  of  the  Union  was  to  be  a 
**  felon. '^  O'Brien  returned  to  Dublin. 
The  deputies  were  received  by  a  multi- 
tudinous and  enthusiastio  meeting  in  the 
Dublin  Music  Hall,  and  Meacher  pre- 
sented to  the  citirens  of  DuUin,  with 
^lowin^  words,  a  magnificent  flag,  the 
Irish  tncolor,  of  green,  white,  and  orange^ 
surmounted  by  a  pike  head. 

The  trials  came  on.  They  were  to  be 
before  special  iuries,  struck  by  the  pro- 
cess before  described.  O'Brien  aod 
Meagher  were  first  tried,  and  as  their 
**  sedition  "  had  been  so  open  and  avowed 
— and  as  the  Whig  ministers  were  ex- 
tremelv  reluctant  to  x>ack  juries  if  they 
could  Jtelp  ft— the  Crown  officers  left  on 
each  of  the  two  juries  one  repealer.  It 
was  enough.  A  true  repealer  knew  that 
no  Irishman  eould  commit  any  ofifence 
against  a  foreign  Queen ;  and  in  each  case 
the  one  repealer  stood  out,  refused  to 
oonvictk  thouffh  he  diould  be  starved  to 
death ;  and  ^e  traversers,  amidst  cheer- 
ing multitudes^  wereesoorted  triumphantiy 
from  the  four  courts  to  the  Confederate 
Committee  Booms,  where  they  addressed 
the  people,  and  promised  to  repeat  and 
improve  upon  ail  their  seditions.  The 
excitement  of  the  country  was  intense. 
The  defeat  of  the  **Gov6nunent"  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  country  by  bonfires 
and  illuminations,  and  the  clulw  became 
more  diligent  in  aiming  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Monahan,  the  Attorney  -  General, 
foamed  and  raged. 

Next  came  me  two  trials  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chel;  and  it  was  very  evident  to  the 
Government  that  there  must  be  no  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  miscarriage  nere. 
The  time,  indeed,  was  become  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  the  people  rapidly  rising 
into  that  state  of  high  excitement  in  which 
ordinary  motives  and  calculations  foil, 
and  a  smgle  act  of  desperation  may  pre- 
cipitate a  revolntioD.    Aa  usual  in  suck 


cases,  the  British  Government  had  re- 
course to  brutalitj[,  in  order  to  strike 
terror.  Police  magistrates  were  ordered 
to  arrest  parties  of  young  men  practising 
at  tai^gets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  country 
towns,  and  maroE  them  in  custody 
through  the  streets.  Men  in  Dublin  were 
sdzed  upon  and  dram^  to  jail  on  the 
charee  of  saying  "h^"  to  the  clubmen 
mardiing  to  a  public  meeting— it  was 
'*  training  in  miutary  evolutions^"  under 
the  Act ;  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
brought  to  trial,  and  transported  for  seven 
years,  on  an  indictment  charging  him, 
for  that  he  had,  in  a  private  room  in 
Dublin,  said  to  thirteen  other  young  men, 
then  and  there  ranged  in  line,  these  fotal 
words,  "  Right  shoulders  forward,''  con- 
trary to  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
and  so  forth. 

On  the  two  juries  being  struck  for  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  upon  each  of  them  would  be  one  or 
two  men  who  desired  the  independence  of 
their  country;  and,  perhaps^  one  or  two 
others  of  whom  the  CasUe  could  not  be 
perfectiy  sure.  Bat,  aa  the  new  '*  Trea- 
son-felony" Act  had  now  become  law, 
the  Government  suddenly  abandoned  the 
two  prosecutions  already  commenced,  and 
arrested  Mr.  Mitchel  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son under  the  new  Act. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  determined  to 
proceed,  not  hj  a  special,  but  bv  a  com- 
mon jurv;  which  latter  method,  as  was 
supposed,  gave  the  sheriff  more  dear  and 
unquestioned  power  of  foaudulentiy  pack- 
ing the  jury.  For  the  jury  was  to  be 
closely  packed,  of  course.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  been 
in  opposition  in  1844^  and  who  had  then 
so  earnestly  denounced  the  packing  of 
juries  in  Ireland,  were  now  in  office ;  were 
responsible  for  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  understood  perfectiy  that 
upon  the  careful  packing  of  this  jury 
depended  the  Queen's  Govemment  in 
Ireland.  The  judges  had  already  ap- 
pointed the  day  for  hdding  the  commis- 
sion to  try  cases  in  Duuin;  and  the 
sheriff  had  summoned  his  select  hundred 
and  fifty  jurore  to  try  the  cases ;  but  after 
the  arrest  of  this  new  prisoner,  and  when 
the  sheriff  knew  that  important  business 
was  to  be  done,  he  altered  his  list,  and 
summoned  a  new  set^  so  that  all  was 
ready  for  the  trial. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Clarendon  was 
busily  getting  up,  through  the  Grand 
Mastere  of  the  Orangemen,  foy  al  addresses, 
and  decUntions  against  "rebels"  and 
"  traitors."  In  foct^  the  Orange  formers 
and  burghera  of  the  North  were  fost  be- 
coming diligent  students  of  tiie   Unikd 
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/mAnum,  ftod  altbonch  they  and  tbeir 
order  had  been  treated  with  some  neglect 
of  late  both  by  Enghind  and  by  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  tbev  were  now  taken  into 
high  favonr,  and  arms  were  very  secretly 
issued  to  some  of  their  lodges  from  Dublin 
Castle.* 

But  this  needed  pmdenoe  ;  for  Pro- 
testant Kepeal  As8oci<itions  had  been 
formed  in  Dublin,  in  Drogheda,  and  even 
in  Lurgan,  a  great  centre  of  Orangeism. 
To  counteract  the  progress  we  had  made 
in  this  direction,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
(Aergy  were  incessant  in  their  efforts,  and 
the  Protestants  were  assured  that  if  Ire- 
land should  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Queen  Victoria,  we  would  all  instantly 
become  vassals  to  the  woman  who  sitteth 
upon  seven  hills. 

The  Viceroy,  at  the  same  time,  took 
care  to  fricrhten  the  moneyed  citizens  of 
Dublin  and  other  towns  by  placards  warn- 
ing them  against  the  atrocious  designs  of 
** Communists'*  and  "Jacobins,"  whose 
only  object)  his  lordship  intimated,  was 
plunder.  + 

Whether  the  Whigs  and  *' Liberals" 
who  then  ruled  the  English  councils  were 
really  desirous  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  their 
ix)litical  enemy,  or  whether  they  only  pre- 
tended this  desire,  or  what  communica- 
tions took  place  on  the  subject  between 
Downing  Street  and  the  Castle,  we  can- 
not certainly  know ;  but  we  lind  that  only 
two  days  before  this  most  foul  pretence  of 
a  trial.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
clared that  he  had  written  to  "his  noble 
friend  "  (Lord  Clarendon)  that "  he  trusted 
there  would  not  arise  any  charge  of  any 
kind  of  unfairness  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  juries ;  as  for  his  own  part,  he 
would  rather  see  those  parties  acquitted, 
than  that  there  should  oe  any  such  un- 

faimess."t 

Lord  Clarendon,  however,  infonned  him 
that  for  this  once  he  could  not  adhere  to 
the  Whig  maxims — that  a  conviction  must 
be  had,  per  fa»  ti  ne/as. 

The  venerable  Eobert  Holmes,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emmets,  defended  the  pri- 
souer ;  but  no  defence  could  avail  there. 

•  This  was  quite  nnknown  to  the  pablic  at  the 
time :  one  case  of  it  only  ever  came  clearly  to  light 
It  wuH  a  sliipment  of  flye  hondied  stand  of  arms 
to  the  Belfast  Orangemen. 

t  These  placardB  may  be  attributed  to  Lord  Clar- 
cu'ion,  without  scruple.  They  were  pr>nte(1  by 
the  Government  printer,  and  paid  for  out  of  our 
tixen.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Vi<»roy, 
it  charged  with  these  things,  would  deny  them, 
l^oc  lUHe  they  were  d  ne  through  a  third  party— 
rorhaps  Birch  In  like  manner,  he  deuied  all 
knowledge  of  the  shipment  of  munkets  to  the  Rel- 
fi.Bt  Omngomen.  They  were  fetU  however,  from 
I  lis  Castle,  and  through  a  subordinaie  official  of  his 
Louseli'ild. 

*  Uebate  of  23d  May. 


Of  course,  he  challenged  the  array  of 
jurors,  on  the  ground  of  fraud;  but  the 
Attorney  -  Generars  brother,  Stephen 
Monahan,  clerk  in  the  Attomey-General*9 
office,  and  also  one  Wheeler,  clerk  in  the 
SherifiTs  office,  had  been  carefully  sent  out 
of  the  city  to  a  distant  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  Baron  Lefroy  was  most  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  defect  of  evidence  to  give 
his  opinion  that  the  {lanel  was  a  good  and 
honest  panel.  The  Crown  used  its  pri- 
vilege of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  very 
uttermost ;  every  Catholic,  and  most  Pro- 
testants, who  answered  to  their  names, 
were  ordered  to  **  stand  by."  There  were 
thirty-nine  challenge,  and  of  these  but 
nineteen  were  Catholics ;  all  the  Catholics 
who  answered  to  their  names  were 
promptly  set  aside,  and  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  who,  idthough  Protestants, 
were  suspected  of  national  feeling — that 
is  to  say,  the  Crown  dared  not  go  to  trial 
before  the  people,  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
The  twelve  men  finally  obtained  by  this 
sif  cing  i)rocess  had  amongst  them  two  or 
three  Englishmen  ;  the  rest  were  fsdthful 
slaves  of  the  Castle,  and  all  Protestants 
of  the  most  Orange  dye. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  "verdict"  of 
guilty  ;  and  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  The  facts  charged  were 
easily  proved ;  they  were  patent,  notorious, 
often  repeated,  and  perfectly  deliberate; 
insomucn,  that  jurjrmen  who  felt  them- 
selves to  be  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
convict  On  the  other  hand,  any  Irish 
nationalist  must  acquit  Never  before  or 
since  have  the  Government  of  the  foreign 
enemy  and  the  Irish  people  met  on  so 
plain  an  issue.  Never  before  was  it  made 
so  manifest  that  the  enemy's  Government 
maintains  its  supremacy  over  Ireland  by 
systematically  breaking  the  "law,"  even 
its  own  law,  defiling  its  temples  of  jus- 
tice, and  turning  the  judges  of  the  land 
into  solemn  actors  in  a  most  immoral  kind 
of  play. 

An  armed  steamer  waited  in  the  river, 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  sentence ;  tlie 
whole  garrison  of  Dublin  was  under  arms, 
on  pretence  of  a  review  in  the  Park ;  a 
place  was  secretly  designated  for  the  pri- 
soner's embarkation  below  the  city,  where 
bridges  over  a  canal,  and  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Custom  House  docks,  could 
be  raised,  in  order  to  prevent  any  con- 
course of  the  people  in  that  direction; 
and,  two  or  three  hours  after  the  sentence^ 
Mr.  Mitcfael  was  carried  off,  and  never 
saw  his  country  any  more. 

The  enemy  were  themselves  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  had 
borne  him  out  of  the  heart  of  Dublin, 
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at  noon-day,  in  chains;  and  evidently 
ihousht  they  would  have  hut  small 
tronhle  in  crashing  any  attempt  at  insur- 
rection afterwards.  The  confederates 
waited  until  **the  time'*  should  come; 
and  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  fully  re- 
solved to  make  an  insurrection  in  the  har- 
vest. Yet,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
"  the  time  **  never  came.  The  individnid 
desperation  of  Dillon,  Meagher,  O'Gorman, 
Leyue,  Reilly,  could  achieve  nothing 
while  the  people  were  dispirited  both  by 
famine  and  by  long  submission  to  insolent 
oppression.  "  When  will  the  time  come  ?'' 
exclaimed  Martin,  "the  time  about  which 
your  orators  so  boldly  vaunt,  amid  the 
nerce  shouts  of  your  applause?  If  it 
come  not  when  one  of  yon,  selected  by 
your  enemies  as  your  champion,  is  sent 
to  peridi  among  thieves  and  murderers, 
for  the  crime  of  loving  and  defending  his 
native  land— then  it  will  never  come— 
never." 

During  the  trial,  Dublin  was  under  a 
complete  reign  of  terror.  Beilly  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  saying  to  men  of 
his  dub,  when  turning  into  their  place  of 
meeting,  "left  wheel"  It  was  a  term  of 
military  drilling,  though  the  clubmen 
were  without  weapons.  He  was  kept  in 
a  station-house  all  night ;  and  bail  was 
refused  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  bail  was  taken.  During  the  whole 
week,  the  whole  large  force  of  the  city 
police  had  orders  to  stop  all  processions, 
to  arrest  citizens,  on  any  or  no  charge ; 
and  generally  to  "strike  terror.''  In  the 
meantime,  every  day  was  bringing  in 
more  terrible  news  of  the  devastation  of 
the  famine,  and  evictions  of  the  tenantnr. 
"  On  Friday,"  says  the  Tipperary  Vindi- 
color  (describing  one  of  these  scenes), 
"the  landlord  appeared  upon  the  ground, 
attended  by  the  sheriff  and  a  body  of 
policemen,  and  commenced  the  process  of 
eiectment,"  &c.  On  that  moraiug;  and  at 
that  spotk  thirty  persons  were  dragged  out 
of  their  houses,  and  the  houses  puUed 
down.  One  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  a 
widow.  "A  solvent  tenant  comes  and 
offers  to  pay  the  arrears  due  by  the 
widow ;  but  a  desire  on  Mr.  Scully's  iiart 
to  eoneolidate,  prevented  liie  arrange- 
ment." 

The  same  week,  a  writer  in  the  Cork 
Examiner,  writing  from  Skibbereen, 
says:— 

"Our  town  presents  nothing  but  a 
moving  mass  of  military  and  ponce,  con- 
veying to  and  from  the  court  house 
crow£  of  famine  culprits.  I  attended  the 
court  for  a  few  hours  this  day.  The  dock 
was  cnm-ded  with  the  prisoners,  not  one 


of  whom,  when  called  up  for  trial,  was 
able  to  support  himself  in  front  of  the 
dock.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  re- 
ceived by  each  prisoner  with  apparent 
satisfaction.  Even  traosiiortation  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  a  relaxation  from 
their  sufferings." 

On  Tuesday,  of  the  same  week  —  it 
being  then  well  known  that  the  Crown 
would  pack  their  jury— a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  was  held  at  the  Eoyid 
Exchange,  to  protest ;  and  Mr.  John 
O'Conndl  went  so  fur  as  to  move  this 
resolution  :  "  Resolved,  That  we  consider 
the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  as  a  most 
sacred  inheritance,  in  the  security  of  per- 
son, property,  and  character."  The  meet- 
ing tnen  proceeded  to  protest  against  "the 
practice  of  arranging  juries  to  obtain 
convictions."  During  the  same  week  the 
poor  houses,  hospitab,  jails,  and  many 
buildings  token  temporarily  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  overflowing  with  starving 
wretches;  and  fevered  patients  were 
occupying  the  same  bed  with  famished 
corpses ; — but  on  every  day  of  the  same 
week  large  cai^goes  of  grain  and  cattle  were 
leaving  every  port  for  England.  The 
Orangemen  of  the  North  were  holding 
meetmgs  to  avow  hostility  to  repealers 
and  to  "Jezebel,"  and  eagerly  crying 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope  ! "  Thus  Bntish 
policy  was  in  full  and  successful  operation 
at  every  poiot  on  the  day  wnen  the 
Government  seized  on  its  first  victim, 
under  a  new  law  specially  made  for 
his  case,  and  carried  nim  off  in  fetters 
under  the  false  pretence  of  a  trial  and 
conviction. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
184S-1849. 

BMODstltntloii  of  the  Irish  Conrederat!oa->Nev 
National  Journals  Established— The  Tribune— 
The  /Wofi— New  Suspension  of  Babeas  Corput-^ 
NomerooB  Arrests— O'Brien  Attempt*  Insurrec- 
tion—BalUnijarry— Arrest  and  Trial  of  O'Brien 
and  otheT»--Conanest  of  the  Island— Destruction 
of  the  People— Encumbered  Estates  Act— Its 
Effects  —  No  Tenant-Right  —  ''liate-in-Aid'*— 
Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland— Places  given  to  Oath- 
oUcs— Catholic  Judges— Their  Office  and  Duty- 
Ireland  "  Prosperous  *  —Statistics  of  the  Famine 
SlaughtiT  — Drstruction  of  Three  Milllous  of 
Souls— Flying  from  "  Prosperity." 

The  fierce  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federates appeared  to  be  redoubled  after 
the  removal  of  the  first  convicted  "felon." 
They  honed,  at  least,  that  if  they  were 
restrainecl  from  action  then,  it  was  to 
some  good  end,  with  some  sure  and  well- 
defined  purpose;   and,  assuredly,  there 
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were  many  thousands  of  men  then  in 
Ireland  who  longed  and  burned  for  that 
end  and  that  parpose,  to  earn  an  honour- 
able death,  llow  the  British  system 
disappointed  them,  even  of  an  honourable 
deatn,  remains  still  to  be  told.  A  man 
may  die  in  Ireland  of  hunger,  or  of  famine- 
typhus,  or  of  a  broken  heart ;  but  to  die 
for  your  country — the  death  dulce  et 
decorum — to  die  on  a  fair  field  fighting 
for  freedom  and  honour— to  die  the  death 
even  of  a  defeated  soldier,  as  Hofer  died ; 
or  so  much  as  to  mount  the  gallows,  like 
Robert  Emmet,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
glorious  "treason" — even  this  was  an 
euthanasia  which  British  policy  could  no 
longer  a£ford  to  an  Irish  nationalist. 

Yet  with  all  odds  against  them — with 
the  Irish  gentry  thoroughly  corrupted  or 
frightened  out  of  their  senses,  and  with 
the  "  Government  *'  enemy  obviously  bent 
on  treating  our  national  aspiration  as  an 
ignominious  crime  worthy  to  be  ranked 
only  witii  the  ofifenoes  of  burglars  or  pick- 
pockets— still,  there  were  men  resolved 
to  dare  the  worst  and  uttermost  for  but 
one  chance  of  rousing  that  down-trodden 
people  to  one  manful  effort  of  resistance 
agamst  so  grievous  a  tyranny.  The  Irish 
C^nfederationreconstituted  its  council,  and 
set  itself  more  diligently  than  ever  to  the 
task  of  inducing  the  people  to  procure 
anns,  with  a  view  to  a  final  struggle  in 
the  harvest  And  as  it  was  clear  there 
was  nothing  the  enemy  dreaded  so  much 
as  a  bold  and  honest  newspaper  which 
would  ei^ose  their  plots  of  slaughter,  and 
turn  their  liberal  professions  inside  out, 
it  was,  before  all  things,  necessary  to 
establish  a  newspax)er  to  take  the  place  of 
the  United  Irinhvian, 

It  was  a  breach  as  deadly  and  imminent 
as  ever  yai^ned  in  a  beleaguered  wall; 
but  men  were  found  prompt  to  stand  in 
it.  Within  two  weeks  after  Mitchel's 
trial  the  Irish  Tribune  was  issued,  edited 
by  O'Bogherty  and  Williams,  with  Anti- 
sell  and  Savage  as  contributors.  In  two 
weeks  more,  on  the  24th  of  June,  came 
forth  another,  and,  perhaps,  the  ablest  of 
our  revolutionary  organs— the  Irish  Felon, 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  was  John  Martin, 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  of  the  County 
Down,  who  had  been  for  years  connected 
with  all  national  movements  in  Ireland, — 
the  Bepeal  Association,  the  Irish  Con- 
federation,— but  who  had  never  been 
roused  to  the  pitch  of  desperate  resistance 
till  he  saw  the  bold  and  oashing  atrocity 
of  the  enemy  on  the  occasion  of  MitcheVs 
pretended  trial  and  conviction.  He  came 
at  last,  alone  with  many  other  quiet  men, 
to  the  oondusion  that  the  nation  must 
now  set  its  back  to  the  wall     James 


Fintan  Lalor,  one  of  the  most  powecfol 
writers  of  his  day,  came  up  from  Kildaro 
County  to  aid  in  conducting  the  Felofk,  and 
for  five  weeks  thereafter  "  Treaaon-felony  " 
continued  to  be  tauzht  and  enforced  with 
great  boldness  and  ability.  But  as  weeks 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  the  Gtovemment.  The  police  were 
ordered  to  forcibly  stop  the  sale  of  papers 
by  vendors  in  the  streeta;  and  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  all  the 
editors-— Martin,  Duffy,  O'Dogherty,  and 
Williams.  The  counlay  waa  beginning 
to  bristle  with  pikes ;  men  were  praying 
for  the  whitening  of  the  harvest ;  and  it 
was  plain  that,  before  the  reien  of  "  law 
and  order "  should  begin,  omat  terrible  • 
examples  must  be  m^e;  other  juries 
must  oe  packed ;  then,  after  that^  a  Whig 
'* Government'*  would  surely  begin  to 
deal  with  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  2 

Throughout  all  these  scenes  the  horrible 
famine  was  raging  as  it  had  never  raged 
before— the  police  and  militazr,  both  in 
towns  and  in  the  country,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  ejecting  tenants — 
pulling  down  their  houses— aewrohing  ont 
and  seizing  hidden  weapons— and  escorting 
convovs  of  grain  and  provisions  to  the 
sea-side,  as  wrough  an  enemy's  country. 
Yet  rumours  began  to  grow  and  spread 
(much-exaggerat^  rumours)  of  a  very 
general  arming  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  the  olubmen  of  the  towna,  and  the 
police  had  but  small  snooess  in  their 
searches  for  arms ;  for,  in  foct,  these  were 
carefully  built  into  stone  walla,  or  caxried 
to  the  graveyards  with  a  mourning  fnn^nl 
escort,  and  buried  in  coflins,  shrouded  in 
well-oiled  flannel,  **in  hope  of  a  happy- 
resurrection." 

The  enemy  thought  it  wisest  not  to 
wait  for  the  harvest^  and  resolved  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head  at  once.  Accordingly, 
they  asked  Parliament  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  seise  upon  any  person  or 
number  of  persons  whom  they  might 
think  dangerous,  and  throw  them  into 
prison  without  anyoharse  against  them. 
Parliament  passed  the  bfll  at  onoe ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  an  ordinary  procedure  in 
Ireland. 

Instantly  numerous  warrants  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  omnipresent 
police ;  and  in  every  town  and  villiage  in 
Ireland  sudden  arrests  were  made.  The 
enemy  had  taken  care  to  inform  them- 
selves who  were  the  leading  and  active 
confederates  all  over  the  idand,  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  dubs,  and 
zealous  oi^gminm  of  drilling  and  pike 
exercise.  These  were  seuged  uom  day  to 
day,  sometimes  with  GironmatanoeB  of 
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bratality  (which  was  nsefbl  to  the  enemy 
in  *' striking  terror'*),  and  thmst  into 
dungeons,  or  paiwled  before  their  fellow- 
cituens  in  chains.  Martin  and  the  other 
editors  were  in  Newgate  prison  awaiting 
transportation  as  felons.  Warrants  were 
oat  against  O'Brien  and  Meagher. 

WdU  the  time  had  come  at  last  If 
Irehuid  had  one  blow  to  strike,  now  was 
her  day.  Queen  Victoria  wonld  not 
wait  till  the  aatumn  should  place  in  the 
people's  hands  the  ample  commissariat  of 
their  war,  and  decreed  that  if  they  would 
tieht,  they  should,  at  least,  ii^t  &sting. 
oTBrien  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Wexford  County  when  he  heard  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his 
own  arrest  He  was  quickly  joined  by 
Billon  and  Meagher.  Doheny  and 
MacManus,  with  some  others,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Tipiierary  hills,  and 
**put  themselves  upon  the  country." 
O'Uorman  hurried  to  Limerick  and  Clare 
to  see  what  preparation  existed  there  for 
the  struggle,  and  to  give  it  a  direction. 
Beilly  and  Smith  ranged  over  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary,  eagerly  seeking  for  insur- 
rectionary fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  and 
sometimes  in  communication  with  O'Brien 
and  his  party,  at  other  times  alone.  To 
O'Brien,  on  account  of  his  character,  his 
services,  and  his- value  to  the  cause,  the 
leadership  seemed  to  be  assigned  by  com- 
mon consent 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  sat  at 
home  in  those  days  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  O'Brien,  and  the  brave  men 
who  sought  in  his  company,  for  an 
honourable  chance  of  throwing  their  lives 
away.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  three  years'  previous 
famine,  what  a  hopeless  sort  of  material 
for  spirited  national  resistance  was  then 
to  be  found  in  tiie  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Bands  of  exterminated  peasants, 
trooping  to  the  already  too  mil  poor 
houses;  straggling  columns  of  hunted 
wretches,  with  then*  old  people,  wives,  and 
little  ones,  wending  their  way  to  Cork  or 
Waterford  to  take  shipping  for  America; 
the  people  not  yet  ejected  frightened  and 
desponding,  with  no  interest  in  the  land 
they  tilled,  no  property  in  the  house  above 
their  heads,  no  food,  no  aims,  with  the 
slavish  habits  bred  by  lone  ages  of  oppres- 
sion ground  into  their  sonXs,  and  that  mo- 
men£iry  proud  flush  of  passionate  hope 
kindled  by  O'Connell's  agitation,  long  since 
dimmed  and  darkened  by  bitter  hunger 
and  hardship.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
rouse  such  a  people  as  this.  But  there  is 
in  the  Irish  nature  a  wonderful  spring 
and  an  intense  vitality,  insomuch  that  the 


chances  of  a  successful  insurrection  in  '48 
may  have  been  by  no  means  desperate. 
At  any  rate,  O'Brien  and  his  comrades 
were  resolute  to  give  the  people  a  chance, 
knowing  full  well  that  though  they  should 
be  mown  down  in  myriaiu  by  shot  and 
steel,  it  wonld  be  a  better  lot  than  poor 
houses  and  fjEonine  graves. 

It  is  needfiil,  here,  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  the  part  which  they  took 
in  that  last  agony  of  our  country.  Hither- 
to, there  has  not  been  occasion  to  say  much 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  it  mi^es 
so  potent  an  element  in  Irish  life,  for  the 
reason  that  in  all  vehement  popular  move- 
ments it  always  follows  the  people,  and 
never  leads.  Unless  the  movement  be 
stn>ng  and  sweeping  enough  to  command 
and  coerce  the  clergy,  the  clergy  keep  aloof 
from  it  altogether.  Instinctively  the 
Church  adheres  to  what  is  established,  and 
opposes  violent  action.  Thus,  in  O'Con- 
nelFs  Hepeal  agitation,  several  bishops 
held  themselves  neutral;  and  hundreds  of 
priests,  as  was  well  known,  were  zealous 
repealers  against  their  will— only  because 
the  popular  passion  was  too  strong  for 
them  to  resist  Afterwards,  however, 
many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  had  come 
over  to  the  "Young  Ireland"  party. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  being  more  Irish- 
men than  Komans,  did  from  the  first  fully 
sympathize  with  tiie  national  aspirations 
of  their  island— did  profoundly  feel  her 
wrongs,  and  burn  to  redress  or  avenge 
them.  When  the  final  scene  opened,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  might  of  the  empire 
was  gathering  itself  to  crush  us,  the 
clei^,  as  a  body,  were  found  on  the  side 
of  ti^e  Government,  and  cannot  be  se- 
verely blamed  for  it,  as  they  were  con- 
vinoed  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  at  that  time. 

O'Brien,  Dillon,  and  Meagher,  with 
some  few  followers,  and  without  arms  or 
stores,  taking  the  field  against  the  potent 
monarchy  of  ICngland,  were,  indeed,  but 
a  forlorn  hope.  They  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  a  plan.  O'Brien  resolutely 
refused  to  commence  a  struggle,  which  he 
felt  to  be  for  man's  dearest  rights,  by  at- 
tacking and  plundering  the  estates  and 
mansions  of  the  fl;entiy,  who,  however, 
were  then  g^eraUy  fortified  and  barri- 
caded in  their  own  houses,  to  hold  the 
country  for  the  enemy. 

For  several  days  he  went  from  place  to 
place,  attended  by  his  friends,  followed 
sometimes  by  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, half  armed,  always  expecting  to  meet 
a  iiarty  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest;  in 
which  case  it  would  be  toar,  both  defen- 
sive and  offiensive,  to  the  last  extremity. 
All  round  him  were  country  mansions  of 
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nobles  nnd  gentlemen  who  had  openly 
avowed  themaelves  (in  their  "Addresses 
of  Confidence")  for  the  English,  and 
against  their  own  people;  who  hiul  pnblicly 
branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  offered  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  work  of  cmsh- 
ing  him  ;  and  he,  an  outlaw,  declined  to 
exact  contributions  from  them  to  feed  his 
followers  and  hold  them  together.  AH 
this  was  resolved  and  done  from  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  motives, 
undoubtedly;  but  it  wfs,  perhaps,  not  the 
best  mode  of  conmiencing  a  revolution. 

All  this  while,  from  day  to  day,  crowds 
of  stout  men,  many  of  them  armed,  flocked 
to  O'Brien's  company;  but  they  uniformly 
melted  off,  as  usual,  partly  compelled  by 
want  of  provisions,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy.  The  last  time  he 
had  any  considerable  party  together  was 
at  Ballinffarry,  where  forty-hve  armed 
police  had  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
strong  stone  house,  under  the  command 
of  a  certain  Captain  Trant,  who  certainly 
had  the  long-expected  warrant  to  arrest 
O'Brien,  but  who  was  afraid  to  execute  it 
until  after  the  arrival  of  some  further  re- 
inforcement. O'Brien  went  to  one  of  the 
front  windows,  and  called  on  Captain 
Trant  to  surrender.  Trant  demanded  half 
an  hour  to  consider.  During  this  half 
hour  some  of  the  crowd  had  thrown  a  few 
stones  through  the  windows;  and  Captain 
Trant,  seeing  that  the  people  could  not  be 
controlled  much  long^er  by  O'Brien,  gave 
orders  to  fire.  O'Brien  rushed  between 
the  people  and  the  window,  climbed  on 
the  window,  and  once  more  caUed  upon 
the  police  to  surrender.  At  the  first  vol- 
ley from  the  house  two  men  fell  dead,  and 
others  were  wounded,  and  the  crowd  on 
that  side  fell  back,  leaving  O'Brien  almost 
alone  in  the  garden  before  the  house. 

Trant  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced 
by  the  force  he  expected.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
followers  were  by  this  time  scattered  and 
gone.  He  scarce  made  an  effort  even  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  soon 
arrested. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  insurrection.  The 
people  in  thoso  two  or  three  counties  did 
not  believe  that  he  meant  to  fight ;  and 
nothing  would  persuade  them  of  that  but 
some  desperate  enterprise.  Yet  they 
were  all  ready  and  willing;  and,  indeea, 
are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
against  a  dominion,  which  represents  to 
them  nearly  all  that  they  know  of  evil  in 
this  world. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  placed  the 
liberties  of  Irishmen  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  police  received  se- 
cret orders  to  arrest  all  leading  confiBde* 


ratesy  both  in  town  and  country.  A 
return  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  1849,  made  to  Parliament  of 
the  number  of  persons,  and  their  names* 
who  were  imprisoned  under  that  law. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
them;  including  most  of  the  very  men  on 
whom  0*Brien  might  reasonablv  have  re- 
lied to  sustain  his  movement.  They  were 
all  imprisoned  in  various  jails,  without 
any  charge,  or  one  word  of  explanation; 
removed  in  batches  from  one  prison  to 
some  other,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island, 
with  no  other  object*  apnarently,  but  to 
exhibit  them  in  chains,  ana  strike  a  whole- 
some terror  into  all  spectators. 

To  arrive  at  an  accurate  list  and  due 
selection  of  leading  confederates,  Lord 
Clarendon  employed  without  scruple  both 
post-office  spying*  and  the  regular  service 
of  detectives. 

Certain  "trials"  ensned  in  the  usual 
style.  First,  the  editors  were  brought  to 
trial  under  the  new  "Treason-felony'' 
Act;  and  O'Brien  and  his  immediate  com- 
rades, under  the  Common  Law,  for  the 
crime  of  '*  high  treason,"  having  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  "  Government. '  The 
Government  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  these  trials,  and  removed  their  cap- 
tives out  cf  the  way  by  a  more  summary 
process.  But  they  must  not  forget  that 
thev  were  a  *'  Liberal"  Government,  and 
had  a  reputation  to  supnort  before  the 
world.  Ireland  was  not  I^aples,  but,  in- 
deed, a  far  more  miserable  country,  and 
political  offenders  could  by  no  means 
be  suffered  to  perish  by  long  confinement 
in  subterranean  dungeons  without  trial. 
But,  then,  arose  the  question  of  juries; 
and  the  "Government"  knew  full  well 
that  no  jury  in  Ireland  imjmrtially  em- 
paneled according  to  law,  and  really  re- 
presenting the  nation,  would  convict  one 
of  those  men  for  any  offence  whatsoever. 

They  could  not  refuse  a  trial;  but  one 
thins  they  could  do,  which  the  King  of 
Naples  had  not  yet  leamed^they  could 
pacK  the  juries.  No  doubt  it  was  painful 
to  have  to  pack  juries  again.    Whig  re- 

gutation  could  ill  endure  it  But  they 
oped  this  would  be  the  last  time.  They 
knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  occasion  would 
justify  this  one  last  tremendous  fraud. 
When  we  say,  "in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men," the  reader  will  understand  that  we 

*  The  retnrn  on  this  aiiMeet  laid  before  Parlls- 
ment  onlvbrioics  down  th^  letter-spies  as  far  m 
Lord  De  Orey.  In  1843.  Bat  as  the  report  on  the 
occasion  declared  the  poB«-ofBce  erpionagt  a  need- 
fol  branch  of  adminislratioi  in  Ireland,  it  may  be 
assumed  without  scruple  that  it  was  resorted  to 
not  only  by  Lord  Clarendon,  but  by  every  Viceroy 
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mean  the  ruling  classes  of  Englishmen— 
namely,  the  landed  interests,  and  the 
roonied  and  mercantile  interests;  in  short, 
those  Englishmen  whose  opinions  and  in- 
terests are  alone  consulted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  conntry.  To  them  it  was  an 
absolate  necessity  of  their  existence  that 
Irish  national  movements  should  be 
crushed  down  by  any  means  and  all 
means. 

The  Whig  Government,  in  fact,  felt 
that  if  they  satisfied  the  men  of  rank 
and  money  in  England,  they  did  the  whole 
duty  of  Whigs;  and  the  men  of  rank  and 
money  were  eagerly  crying  out  to  have 
the  last  embers  of  that  long  national 
stnij^le  stamped  out 

O'Brien,  Meagher,  MacManus,  and 
O'Donohoe  were  to  have  their  trial  before 
a  special  commission  in  Olonmel,  the 
capital  of  Tipperary.  On  the  details  of 
these  trials  we  need  not  dwell,  because 
they  were  on  the  same  pattern  with  other 
scenes  of  this  same  kind  already  narrated. 
The  officials  of  the  Crown  showed  a  stern, 
dogged  determination  to  disregard  every 
remonstrance,  to  refuse  every  application, 
and  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in 
the  most  coarse,  insolent,  and  thorough- 
going style.  For  example,  Mr.  White- 
side, O'Brien's  counsel,  reminded  the 
Court  *'  that,  in  England,  persons  charged 
with  high  treason  are  allowed  a  copy  of 
the  jurors'  panel,  and  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown."  Here  is  one  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  "trial":— 

"The  learned  counsel  put  it  to  the 
Court,'  whether  Mr.  O'Brien,  under  trial 
in  a  country  said  to  be  under  the  same 
Government  and  laws  as  England,  should 
not  have  the  same  privilege  which  he 
would  enjoy,  as  a  matter  of  right,  if  he 
happened  to  be  tried  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel. 

*'  The  Court  decided  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege.' ' 

When  the  clerk  read  the  names  of  the 
jury-panel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  course,  chal- 
lenged the  array,  on  the  ground  of  fraud; 
an<^  of  course,  the  Court  ruled  against 
him. 

"Mr.  Whiteside  stated  that  it  made 
little  difference  whether  his  client  were 
tried  by  a  jury  selected  from  a  panel  thus 
constituted,  or  taken  and  shot  through 
the  head  on  the  high-road.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  Catholics  had  been  struck 
off  the  panel,  and  so  few  left  on,  that  Mr. 
CBrieirs  right  to  challenge  was  now  little 
better  than  a  farce.  This  objection  was 
also  overruled — Chief-Justice  Blackbume 
having  decided  that  the  panel  was  pro- 
perly made  out." 


O'Brien,  whose  mind  was  made  up  to 
meet  any  fate,  stood  in  the  dock  during 
this  nine  days'  trial  with  a  haughty  calm- 
ness. What  thoughts  passed  through 
that  proud  heart  as  the  odious  game  pro- 
oeeded,  no  human  eye  will  ever^read;  out 
of  one  thin^  we  may  be  sure— his  giie^ 
shame,  and  mdignation  were  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  down-trodden  country 
where  such  a  scene  could  be  enacted  in 
the  open  day,  and  against  the  will  of  nine- 
tenths  of  its  inhabitants. 

There  followed,  in  due  course,  the  usual 
barbarous  death  sentence  :— 

"That  sentence  is,  that  you,  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  be 
thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  yon  are  dead;  and  that  after- 
wards your  head  shall  be  severed  from 
your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into 
four  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Her 
Majesty  shall  think  fit.  And  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souL" 

He  hears  it  unmoved  as  a  statue,  in- 
clines his  head  in  a  stately  bow,  politely 
takes  leave  of  his  counsel,  and  returns  to 
his  prison. 

Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  same 
process  was  performed  in  all  its  parts. 
MacManus  was  next  tried,  then  O'Dono- 
hoe,  then  Meagher;  their  juries  were  all 
carefully  packw ;  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  be  hanged ;  and  they  all  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  hie  as  men  ought. 
For  more  than  a  month  these  trials  went 
on  from  day  to  day ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
of  October  when  the  last  sentence  was 
pronounced.  A  strong  garrison  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  occupied  the  town, 
and  inclosed  the  scene  with  a  hedge  of 
steeL  Outside,  the  people  muttered  deep 
curses,  and  chafed  witn  impotent  rage. 
A  few  daring  spirits,  headed  by  O'Mahony, 
once  contemplated  an  attack  and  rescue ; 
but  the  people  had  been  too  grievously 
frightened,  and  too  effectually  starved  by 
the  Government^  to  be  equal  to  so  dash- 
ing an  exploit;  and  so  that  solemn  and 
elaborate  insult  was  once  more  put  upon 
our  name  and  nation,  and  the  four  men 
who  had  sought  to  save  their  people  from 
so  abject  a  condition  lay  undisturbed  in 
Clonmel  jail,  sentenced  to  death.  And 
whosoever  has  studied  even  the  imperfect 
sketch  given  in  these  pages  of  the  potent 
and  minutely  elaborated  system  of  oppres- 
sion that  pressed  upon  that  nation  at 
every  poin^  and  tiea  down  every  limb, 
watching  over  evei^  man,  woman,  and 
child,  at  their  uprising  and  downlying, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  foresee  and  to  bafSe 
even  the  slightest  approach  to  comluna- 
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tion  fior  a  national  pnipoBe,*  will  as- 
•aredly  not  wonder  at  the  utter  and  ab- 
ject helpleenieia  of  the  natum  in  pfeienee 
of  8o  cmel  an  ontrase. 

The  newtpaper  editon  were  atill  to  be 
'*  tried."  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  1848,  Daffy,  of  the  Nation, 
Williams  and  O'Doherty,  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Martin,  of  the  Felon,weTe  sncoessiTely 
brought  np  for  trial  in  the  City  Court 
House,  of  Green  Street  Their  news- 
papers had  been  suppressed  weeks  before, 
their  offices  broken  up,  their  types,  and 
presses,  and  books  seized.  O'boberhr 
and  Martin  were  "convicted"  by  well- 
packed  juries,  containing  not  a  single 
Catholic.  In  the  cases  of  Duffy  and  Wil 
liams,  the  enemy  ventured  to  leave  one  or 
two  Catholics  on  the  juries.  Williams 
was  acquitted;  Duffy's  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  retained  in  prison  till  a  more 
tractable  jury  could  be  manufactured. 
Again  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  again 
the  jury  disagreed.  Still  he  was  kept  in 
custody,  though  his  health  was  rapidly 
failing  ;  and  at  last,  when  all  apprehension 
of  trouble  seemed  to  be  over,  and  the 
more  dangerous  conspirators  were  dis- 
posed of,  file  "  Government "  jrielded  to 
a  memonal  on  his  behalf  and  abandoned 
the  prosecution. 

In  the  matter  of  those  sentenced  to 
death,  ministers,  after  much  deliberation, 
decided  on  sparing  their  lives,  and  com- 
muting their  punishment  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  This  was  done  under  the 
false  pretence  of  clemency ;  but  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  refined  cruelty.  It  was, 
moreover,  illegal— there  being  no  law  to 
authorize  sucn  a  commutation.  The 
prisoners,  therefore,  objected  through 
their  counsel ;  they  had  no  use  for  life 
under  such  circumstances,  and  demanded 
to  have  the  extreme  benefit  of  the  law. 
Ministers,  however,  were  resolved  to  be 
merciful — introduced  an  Act  into  Parlia- 
ment, empowering  the  Queen  to  transport 
them,  haa  it  passed  at  once,  and  imme- 
diately shipped  them  off  to  herd  with 
felons  in  the  penal  colooy  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  O'Doherty  and  Martin, 
having  been  originally  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  transportation,  were  sent  away  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  another  ship;  and 
for  more  than  five  years,  in  the  most  de- 
grading boDdage,  tney  expiated  the  crime 
of  **  not  having  sold  their  country." 

A  few  nnconcerted  and  desperate  at- 

*We  may  once  more  refer  to  the  memorable 
•words  of  an  English  Attomey-G«nerar«  descrip- 
tion of  the  British  rrgimt  in  Ireland :  '•  Notice  is 
taken  of  eTery  person  that  is  able  to  do  either  good 
or  hurt.  It  is  known  not  only  how  they  live,  and 
wha^  they  do,  but  it  Is  foreseen  what  they  purpose 
or  intend  to  do.*" 


tempts  were  made  in  Monster,  by  O'Ma- 
hony  and  Savage,  by  Brennan  and  Gray, 
to  miw  the  people  together,  and  achieve 
some  one  danng  act  wnich  might  awaken 
the  inaorrectionary  spirit.  They  all  failed, 
or  were  easil^r  suppressed.  The  deicy 
were  now  decidedly  and  actively  in  the 
interest  of  *'  law  and  order  '*— that  is,  in 
the  interest  of  England ;  and  the  more 
regular  police  were  on  the  alert  by  day 
and  nighty  and  the  island  bristled  with 
forty  thonsand  bayonets.  "  Tranqnillity 
reigned  in  Warsaw.**  John  O'Connell,  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  pointed  to  the  sad  &te 
of  those  who  had  msrej^^arded  the  counsels 
of  the  ' '  Liberator ; "  mtreated  the  people 
to  sustain  him  in  his  moral  and  peaceful 
appeals  to  Parliament ;  and  promised  that 
Ireland  should  be,  at  some  early  day, 
**  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of 
the  sea." 

What  to  do  now  with  this  Ireland,  thus 
fallen  under  the  full  and  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  her  *'  sister  island,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  thought  in  England.  The 
fiunine  was  still  slaying  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  Government  emigration 
scheme  was  drawing  away  many  thousands 
more,  and  shooting  them  out  naked  and 
destitute  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  it  was  hoped  the  *'  Celts  " 
would  soon  be  thinned  out  to  the  proper 

Eoint  The  very  danger  so  lately  escaped, 
owever,  brou^t  home  to  the  BntLsh 
Government,  and  to  the  Irish  landlords, 
the  stem  necessity  of  continued  extermi- 
nation. It  was  better,  they  felt,  to  have 
too  few  hands  to  till  the  ground,  than  toa 
many  for  the  security  of  Uw  and  order. 

A  plan  for  a  new  "  Plantation  of  Ire- 
land" was  promulgated  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel— that  is,  for  replacing  the  Irish 
with  good  Anglo-Saxons.  This  project 
for  a  new  plantation  in  Ireland  was 
anxiously  revolved  in  the  councils  of  the 
Government.  It  b^an  to  be  believed 
that  the  peasant  claM,  being  now  almost 
sqfficiently  thinned  out,  ancf  the  claim  of 
tenants  to  some  sort  of  right  or  title  to  the 
land  they  tilled  having  been  successful^ 
resisted  and  defeated — that  the  structure 
of  society  in  Irdand  having  been  weH 
and  firmly  planted  upon  a  basis  of  able- 
bodied  pauperism  (which  the  English, 
however,  called  "  independent  labour  ") — 
the  time  was  come  to  effect  a  transfer  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  island  from  Iris^ 
to  English  himds.  This  grand  idea  after- 
wards elaborated  itself  into  the  fiunona 
'*  Encumbered  Estates  Act" 

The  conoaest  of  the  island  was  now 
regarded  in  Enghmd  as  effeetnallv  consum- 
mated. England,  great,  populous,  and 
wealthy,  with  all  the  resources  and  vast 
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natrona^  of  an  exiBting  Grovemment  in 
W  hands ;  with  a  magnificent  army  and 
navy;  with  the  estamished  course  and 
current  of  commerce  steadiljir  flowing  in 
the  precise  direction  that  suited  her  in- 
terests; with  a  powerful  party  on  her 
side  in  Ireland  itself  bound  to  her  bv 
lineage  and  hv  interest ;  and  above  all, 
with  ner  vast  brute  mass  lyinff  between  us 
and  ^e  rest  of  Europe,  enabling  her  to 
intercept  the  natural  sympathies  of  other 
strugghnff  nations,  to  interpret  between 
us  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  repre- 
sent the  troublesome  sister  island  exactly 
in  the  light  in  which  she  wished  to  be 
regarded.  England,  prosperous,  potent, 
and  at  peace  with  all  the  earth  besides, 
had  succeeded  (to  her  immortal  honour 
and  glory)  in  anticipating  and  crushing 
out  of  sight  the  last  agonies  of  resistance 
in  a  small,  poor,  and  divided  island, 
which  she  had  herself  made  poor  and 
divided,  carefully  disarmed,  almost  totally 
disfranchised,  and  almost  totally  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  that  very  British 
*'  law"  affunst  which  we  revolted  with 
such  loathing  and  horror.  England  had 
done  this ;  and  whatsoever  credit  and 
presti»3,  whatsoever  profit  and  power 
could  DO  gained  by  such  a  feat,  she  has 
them  all.  '*  Now,  for  the  first  time  these 
six  hundred  years,"  said  the  London 
Times,  "England  has  Ireland  at  her 
mercy,  and  can  deal  with  her  as  she 
pleases.*' 

It  was  on  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  for 
the  interests  of  British  civilization.  Par- 
liament met  late  in  January,  1849.  The 
Queen,  in  her  "speech,"  lamented  that 
**  another  fiulure  of  the  potato  crop  had 
caused  severe  distress  in  Ireland,"  and 
thereupon  asked  Parliament  to  continue, 
'*  for  a  limited  period,"  the  extraordinary 
powers — that  is,  the  power  of  proclaiming 
any  district  under  martial  law,  and  of 
throwing  suspected  persons  into  x)rison, 
without  any  charae  against  them.  The 
Act  was  passed,  of  course. 

Then,  as  the  famine  of  1848  was  fully 
as  grievous  and  destructive  as  any  of  the 
previous  famines— as  the  rate-payers  were 
impoverished,  and  in  most  of  the  unions 
could  not  pay  the  rates  already  due,  and 
were  thus  rapidly  sinking  into  the  con- 
dition of  paupers,  giving  up  the  hopeless 
effort  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest 
industry,  and  throwing  themselves  on  tiie 
eaminffs  of  others— as  the  poor  houses 
were  lul  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
exterminated  people  were  either  lyiujg 
down  to  die  or  crowding  into  the  emi- 
grant diips— 38,  in  shor^  the  Poor  law 
add  the  New  Poor  law,  and  the  Improved 
Poor  law,  and  the  Supplementary  Poor 


law,  had  all  manifestly  proved  a  "fiul- 
ure," Lord  John  Russell's  next  step  waa 
to  give  Ireland  more  Poor  laws. 

The  Repression  fo^ure  must,  however, 
be  qualified  as  before.  They  were  & 
failure  for  their  professed  purpose,  that 
of  relieving  the  £Eunine,  but  were  a  com- 
plete success  for  their  real  purpose,  that 
of  uprooting  the  people  from  the  land, 
and  casting  them  forth  to  perish.  Irish* 
men  have  not  much  faith  in  the  "Govern* 
ment "  statistics  of  their  country  ;  but  aa 
it  is  well  to  see  how  much  the  enemy  was. 
willing  to  admit,  we  give  some  details 
from  a  report  furnished  in  '48  by  Captain 
Larcom,  under  the  orders  of  Government^ 
and  founded  on  local  reports  of  police 
inspectors.  The  main  facts  are  epitomized 
thus,  for  one  year : — 

*'  In  the  number  of  fimns,  of  from  one 
to/ve  acres,  the  decrease  has  been  twenty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  firom  five  to  fiftun  acres,  twen^- 
seven  thousand  &ree  hundred  Mid 
seventy-nine ;  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres^ 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  whilst  of  farms  above  thirty  acr»l^ 
the  increaae  has  been  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy.  Seventy  thousand 
occupiers,  with  their  fiimilies,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  thousand,  wero 
rooted  out  of  the  land. 

'*  In  Leinster,  the  decrease  in  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  as 
compared  with  the  decrease  of  '47,  waa 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  above  one,  and  not  exceeding  five, 
was  four  thousand  and  twenty-six;  of 
^^e^  and  not  exceeding  fifteen,  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six ;  of 
fifteen  to  thirty,  three  hundred  andninety- 
one ;  making  a  total  of  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  ana  seventeen. 

**  In  Munster,  the  decrease  in  the  hold- 
ines  under  thirty  acres  is  stated  at 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen ;  the  increase  over  thirty  acres,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

*'  In  Ulster,  the  decrease  was  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  ;  the  increase 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

"In  Connaught,  where  the  labour  of 
extermination  was  least,  the  clearance 
hai  been  most  extensive.  There,  in  par- 
ticular, the  roots  of  holders  of  the  soil 
were  never  planted  deep  beneath  the 
surface,  and  consequently  were  exposed 
to  every  exterminator's  hand.  Thero^ 
were,  in  18^,  thirty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  holders  of  from 
one  to  five  acres ;  in  the  following  year 
there  were  less  by  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  three.    There  were  aeventy- 
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six  tbonsand  teven  hundred  and  seren 
holders  of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  ;  lees 
in  one  year  b^  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one.  Those  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  acres  were  reduced  by 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  A  total  depopulation  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninet]^- 
nine  holders  of  land,  exclusive  of  their 
families,  was  effected  in  Coxmaught  in  one 
year." 

On  this  report  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  was  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  one 
year  of  carnage  only — and  of  one  class  of 
people  only.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
dead  in  that  multitadinous  class  thinned 
the  must  by  famine,  who  had  no  land  at 
all,  but  lived  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  and  who  were  exposed  before  the 
others  as  having  nothing  but  life  to  lose. 
As  for  the  landlords,  already  encumbered 
by  debt,  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates 
was  fast  breaking  them  down.  In  most 
cases  they  were  not  so  much  as  the 
receivers  of  their  own  rents,  and  had  no 
more  control  over  the  bailiffs,  sheriffs,  and 
police,  who  plundered  and  chased  awaj 
the  people,  than  one  of  the  pillars  of  their 
own  grand  entrance  gates. 

The  slaughter  by  famine  was  enormous 
this  season.  Here  is  one  paragraph  from 
amongst  the  commercial  reports  of  the 
Irish  papers,  which  will  suggest  more 
than  any  laboured  narrative  could  in- 
culcate : — 

*'  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ass 
hides  have  been  delivered  in  Dublin  from 
the  County  Mayo,  for  exportation  to 
LdverpooL  The  carcases,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  had  been  used  as 
food!" 

But  those  who  could  afford  to  dine 
upon  famished  jackasses  were  few  indeed. 
During  this  winter  of  1848-49,  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  of  hunger.  During 
this  same  winter  the  herds  and  harvests 
raised  on  Irish  ground  were  floating  off 
to  England  on  every  tide;  and  during 
this  same  winter  almost  every  steamship 
from  England  dailv  carried  Irish  paupers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  away  from 
Liverpool  and  Bristol,  to  share  the  good 
cheer  of  their  kinsmen  at  home. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  having  first  secured  a  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  proposed  an  additional  and  novel 
sort  of  poor  rate  for  Ireland.  It  was 
called  the  **Rate  in  Aid."  That  to  say, 
Poor  Law  Unions  which  were  still  sol- 
vent, and  could  still  in  some  measure 
maintain  their  own  local  poor,  were  to  be 
rated  for  relief  of  such  unions  as  had 
«imk  under  the  pressure.    Assuming  that 


Ireland  and  England  are  two  integral 
parts  of  a  "Umted  Kingdom"  (as  we 
are  assured  they  are),  it  seems  hard  to 
understand  why  a  district  in  Leinster 
should  be  rated  to  relieve  a  pauper  terri- 
tory in  Mayo,  and  a  district  in  x  orkshire 
not ;  or  to  comprehend  why  old  and 
sjtent  Irish  labourers,  who  had  given  the 
li«st  of  their  health  and  strength  to  the 
service  of  England,  should  be  shipped  off 
to  Ireland  to  increase  and  intensify  the 
pauperism  and  despair.  But  so  it  was. 
The  maxim  was  that  '*the  property  of 
Ireland  must  support  the  poverty  of 
Ireland,"  without  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  pro])erty  of  Ireland  was  all 
this  time  sup^jorting  the  luxury  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  measure  passed  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament  was  the  "Encum- 
bered Estates  Act"— the  Act  of  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Victorii^  chap.  77. 
Under  this  a  royal  commission  was  issued 
constituting  a  new  court  ''for  the  sale  of 
Encumber^  Estates ;"  and  the  scone  and 
intent  of  it  were  to  give  a  short  ana  sum- 
mary method  of  bringing  such  estates  to 
sale,  on  petition  either  of  creditors  or  of 
owners.  Before  that  time  the  only  mode 
of  doixig  this  was  through  the  slow  and 
expensive  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Chiuicery;  and  the  number  of  encumbered 
landlords  had  grown  so  very  large  since 
the  funine  began,  their  deots  so  over- 
whelming, and  their  rental  so  curtailed, 
that  the  London  Jews,  money-brokers, 
and  insurance  offices  required  a  speedier 
and  cheaper  method  of  bringing  their  pro- 
perty to  the  hammer.  What  ought  to  be 
tully  understood  is,  that  this  Act  was 
not  intended  to  relieve,  and  did  not 
relieve,  anybody  in  Ireland;  but  that, 
under  pretence  of  facilitating  l^al  pro- 
ceedings, it  contemplated  a  sweepmg  con- 
fiscation and  new  plantation  of  the  island. 
The  English  press  was  already  complac- 
ently anticipating  a  peaceable  transfer  of 
Irish  land  to  English  and  Scotch  capi- 
talists, and  took  pains  to  encourage  them 
to  invest  their  money  under  the  new  Act. 
Ireland,  it  was  now  declared,  had  become 
tranquil ;  "  the  Celts  were  sone ;"  and  if 
any  trouble  should  arise,  were  was  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and  the 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  the  juries. 
Singular  to  relate,  however,  the  new  Act 
did  not  operate  satisfactorily  in  that  direc- 
tion. English  capitalists  had  a  whole- 
some terror  of  Tipperary,  and  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  an  Irish  land- 
lord holds  his  Ufe;  insomuch  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sales  made  by  the  com- 
missioners were  made  to  Irishmen;  and 
in  the  official  return  of  the  operations  of 
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the  court  up  to  October,  1861,  it  appears 
that^  while  the  gross  amount  produced  by 
the  sales  had  b^  more  than  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  there  had  only  been 
fiity-two  English  and  Scottish  purchasers, 
to  the  amount  of  £319,486.* 

Seeing  this  imperfect  progress  in  the 
new  pluitation  oi  Ireland,  Ministers,  in 
Haren,  1850,  introduced  a  supplemental 
bilL  The  Solicitor-General,  who  moved 
it,  was  even  so  incautious  as  to  admit  the 
motive.  **They  had  devised  a  plan," 
he  said,  "which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
induce  capUcUista  from  EngUuid  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  sales. "  The  plim  was 
a  mere  financial  operation,  creating  a 
species  of  debentures  chargeable  on  the 
land,  and  passing  current  Eke  any  other 
stock  or  scrip ;  but  it  need  not  be  described 
in  detail,  for  the  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  exhibit 
the  policy  of  JSneland,  as  indicated  by  the 
Solicitor-General 

Down  to  the  25th  May,  1857,  there 
had  been  given  orders  for  sale  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven ;  the  property  had  been 
sold  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  purchasers,  of  whom  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  were  Irish,  the 
rest  English,  Scotch,  or  other  foreigners. 
The  estates  ailready  sold  brought  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  was 
almost  all  distributed  to  creditors  and 
other  parties  interested.  The  result  to 
Ireland  was  simply  this:  about  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  island  had  changed 
huids,  had  gone  from  one  landlord  and 
come  to  anoCber  landlord;  the  result  to 
the  great  tenant  class  was  simply  niL 
The  new  landlord  came  over  them  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  like  his 
predecessor,  but  he  had  no  local  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  which  in  some  cases 
used  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  landlord 
rule,  and  he  was  bound  to  make  interest 
on  his  investment.  The  estates,  therefore, 
have  been  broken  up,  on  an  average,  into 
one-half  their  former  size,  and  tnis  has 
been  much  dwelt  upon  as  an  "ameliora- 
tion;** bat  we  have  yet  to  leam  that 
small  landlords  are  more  mild  and  merei- 
ful  than  great  ones.  On  the  whole,  the 
"  Encumbered  EsUtes  Act "  has  benefited 
only  the  money-lenders  of  England. 

As  to  "tenant-right,**  the  salutary 
custom  explained  before,  and  which  did 
once  practically  secure  to  the  tenantry 
in  some  portions  of  Ulster  a  permanency 
of  tenure  on  payment  of  their  rent,  our 
Parliamentary  patriots  have  been  agitatinff 
for  it,  begffing  for  it,  conferring  with 
ministers  about  it,  eating  public  dmners, 
•  Almtmac  and  DireOory,  1852. 
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making  speeches,  and  soliciting  votes  on 
account  of  it;  but  they  have  never  made, 
and  are  never  like  to  make,  an  approach 
by  one  hair^s  breadth  to  its  attainment. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  Brituui  empire  that  the  Irish 
peasant  class  be  kept  in  a  condition  which 
will  make  them  entirely  manageable, 
easy  to  be  thinned  out  when  they  grow 
too  numerous,  and  an  available  nuUSriel 
for  armies,  it  is  a  necessity  for  the 
British  commercial,  social,  and  govern- 
mental system;  but  this  is  not  said  by 
way  of  complaint  Those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  British  civilization  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  lisht  to  lighten  the  world,  will 
easily  reconcile  themselves  to  the  needful 
condition.  Those  who  deem  it  the  most 
base  and  horrible  tyranny  that  has  ever 
scandalized  the  earth,  will  probably  wish 
that  its  indispensable  prop,  Irelana,  were 
knocked  from  under  it. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act^  nor  any  other  Act 
made  or  to  be  made  by  an  English  Par- 
liament, has  done  or  aimed  to  do  any- 
thing towards  giving  the  Irish  tenant  at 
will  the  smallest  interest  in  the  land  he 
tills;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
course  of  the  feimine  ledslation  was 
directed  to  the  one  end  of  shaking  small 
lease  holders  loose  from  the  soil,  and 
converting  them  into  tenants  at  will, 
or  into  "mdependent  labourers,**  or  ablis- 
bodied  paupers,  or  lean  corpses.  Under- 
stand, further,  that  the  condition  of  an 
Irish  "tenant  at  will"  is  unique  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,*  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  most  ci^ized  Europeans,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  within  the  sway  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  German,  Von  Raumer, 
making  a  tour  in  Irebind,  thus  tries  to 
explain  the  thing :~ 

"  How  shall  i  translate  tenarUe  at  will? 
Wegjaghart?  Expellable?  Serfii?  But, 
in  the  ancient  days  of  vassalage,  it  con- 
sisted  rather  in  keeping  the  vas^ds  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  by  no  means  in  driving 
them  away.  An  ancient  vassal  is  a  lord 
compared  with  the  present  tenant  at  will, 
to  whom  the  law  affords  no  defence. 
Why  not  call  them  Jagabare  (chaaeable)^ 
But  this  difference  lessens  the  analogy; 
that  for  luffes,  stags,  and  deer,  there  is  a 
season  during  whidi  no  one  is  allowed  to 
hunt  them,  whereas  tenants  at  will  are 
hunted  all  the  year  round.  And  if  any 
one  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badjgers 
and  foxes  are  allowed  to  do),  it  is  hero 
denominated  rebellion.** 

*  PftnUeledlnaomeBortoiilybytlierifioefof  India 
— .^ ._, •     thabl 


people  prlTileged  to  enjoy 
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In  1849  it  WM  rtiU  believed  that  the 
depopultttioQ  had  not  proceeded  fitr 
enonsh;  end  the  Knglitn  Government 
WM  mlly  determined,  having  so  graciona 
an  opportunity,  to  make  a  olean  sweep. 
One  of  the  {nroviaiona  of  Lord  John 
BnaieU^a  BaU  m  Aid  bill  waa  for  in^poa- 
ing  an  additional  rate  of  two  shillings  and 
aixpenoe  in  the  pound  to  promote  emigrti' 
HotL  During  the  two  years  1848-49,  the 
Government  Census  Commissioners  admit 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety 
five  deaths  by  fomine  alone;  a  nnmber 
which  would  be  about  true  if  multiplied 
by  twenty-five.  In  1850  they  were 
nearly  seven  thousand;  as  admitted  by 
the  same  authorities;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1851,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  deaths  by  hunger,  they  say,  '*are 
recorded." 

In  the  very  midst  of  all  this  havoc,  in 
August,  1849,  Her  Migesty*s  Ministers 
thought  the  coast  was  clear  for  a  royal 
visit  The  Queen  had  long  wished,  it 
was  said,  to  visit  her  people  of  Ireland, 
and  the  great  army  oi  persons  who,  in 
Ireland,  are  paid  to  be  loyal,  were  expect- 
ed to  get  up  the  appearance  of  rejoicing. 
Of  course^  there  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  and  the  natural  courtesy  of  the 
people  prevented  almost  everything  which 
could  grate  upon  the  lady's  ear,  or  offend 
her  eye.  One  Mr.  O'Reilly,  indeed,  of 
South  Great  George's  Street,  hoisted  on 
the  top  of  his  house  a  large  black  banner, 
displaying  the  crownless  luirp,  and  draped 
his  windows  with  black  curtuns,  showmg 
the  words  famine  and  pestilence;  but  the 
police  burst  into  his  house,  tore  down  the 
fia^  and  the  curtains,  and  thrust  the  pro- 
prietor into  jaiL 

On  the  whole,  the  Viceroy's  pre- 
cautions against  any  show  of  disaffection 
were  complete  and  sucoessfuL  Nine  out 
of  ten  citizens  of  Dublin  eagerlv  hoped 
that  Her  Majesty  would  make  this  visit 
the  occasion  of  a  "pardon*'  to  O'Brien 
and  his  comrades.  Lord  Clarendon's 
organs,  therofore,  and  his  thousand  place- 
men, and  a^nts  of  everv  ^ade,  diligently 
whispered  mto  the  pubhc  ear  that  the 
Queen  would  certainly  pardon  the  State 
prisoners  if  she  were  not  insulted  by 
repeal  demonstrations— in  short,  if  there 
was  not  one  word  said  about  those  indi- 
viduals. The  consequence  was  that  no 
whisper  was  heard  alK>ut  repeal  nor  about 
the  State  prisoners. 

Although  there  was  no  chance  of  tenant- 
right,  no  chance  of  Ireland  being  allowed 
to  manage  her  own  affairs— yet,  towards 
Catholics  of  the  educated  daaees,  there 
was  much  liberality.  Mr.  Wyse  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Greece;  Mr.  More 


O'Ferrall  waa  made  Governor  of  Malta; 
many  barristers,  once  loud  in  their  patri- 
otic devotion  at  Conciliation  HaU,  were 
appointed  to  commissionerabipa  and  other 
ofiices,  *  and  Ireland  became  "tranqnil** 
enough.  For  result  of  the  whole  long 
struggle,  England  waa  left,  for  a  time, 
more  securely  in  possession  than  ever  of 
the  property,  lives,  and  indnatiy  of  the 
Irish  nation.  She  had  not  parted  with  a 
single  atom  of  her  plunder,  nor  in  the 
slightest  deme  vreakened  any  of  her 
garrisons,  eiwer  military,  civil,  or  eode- 
siasticaL  Her  ''EaUblished  Charch'' 
remained  in  full  force — the  wealthiest 
Church  in  the  world,  quartered  upon  the 
poorest  people,  who  abhor  its  ^>ctrine, 
and  regard  its  pastors  as  ravening  wolves. 
It  had,  indeed,  often  been  denounced  in 
the  London  Parliament  by  Whigs  oat 
of  place.  Mr.  KoebudL  had  cAed  it 
"the  greatest  ecclesiastical  enormity  in 
Europe."  Mr.  Macaulay  had  termed  it 
'I the  most  utterly  absurd  and  indefen- 
sible of  all  the  institutions  dow  »w\«^ng 
in  the  civilized  world."  But  we  have 
already  learned  what  value  there  is  in 
the  liberal  declarations  of  Whigs  out  of 
place.  Once  in  place  and  power,  they  felt 
that  the  "enormify"  of  the  Established 
Church,  absurd  and  indefenaible  as  it 
was,  constituted  one  of  their  greatest  and 
surest  holds  upon  the  Irish  aristocracy, 
to  whose  younger  sons  and  dependents  it 
affords  a  handsome  and  not  too  laboriona 
livelihood. 

*  By  dejH'eefl,  cone!d(*rab}e  nmnbera  of  OathoUo 
barriHters  have  been  admitted  to  the  judicial  bendx 
(although  never  to  the  rank  of  Qumoellor).  They 
osTi&lly  earned  this  promotion  by  political  services: 
and  tney  have  proved,  in  fact,  the  moct  asefiii 
Bervanta  to  the  KngliBh  Government  in  carrying 
on  the  infamous  transaciions  which  pass  for  trials 
of  "political  ofrenderB"in  Ireland.  They  sit  hy 
gravely  and  complacently,  and  see  jniiea  packed 
for  the  destruction  of  better  and  braver  men  than 
those  iadges  erer  were.  They  know  that  the  ol>- 
iect  of  the  odious  fraud  over  which  they  preside 
IB  to  perpetuate  British  domini<m  over  their  un- 
happy cotmtry— nnhapOT  in  nothing  more  than  in 
haviDg  given  birth  to  (ton.  They  know,  further, 
that  the  operation  and  intent  of  tiiat  BriHafa  do> 
mination  are  to  plunder  and  to  exterminate  their 
countrymen,  their  kinsmen,  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  And  they  have  deliberately  elected  ^eir 
Bid»— against  their  countrymen  uid  kinsmen,  ami 
with  the  mortal  enemies  of  their  coontrymen.  In 
other  words,  they  have  sold  their  country  and 
Uiemselves;  and  the  special  service  which  (Acyaiv 
expected  to  do,  the  job  which  they  sit  on  tii&t 
bench  to  put  through,  is  precisely  to  countenance 
this  very  fraud  and  villany  of  jury-packing,— to 
grace  it  with  their  robes  and  ermine— to  preeide 
with  dignified  gravity  while  the  Sheriff  and  At> 
tomey-Qeneral  do  their  wicked  bnsineea— looking 
all  the  while  as  if  it  were  a  solemn  inquest  they 
are  holding— and  then,  with  feeling  voice,  and  in 
a  high  moral  tone,  and  with  the  solemn  prate 
usual  on  such  occasions,  to  sentence  to  death  or 
exUe  a  man  who  has  not  been  tried;  a  man,  too, 
whom  they  are  forced  to  respeoti  even  in  their  own 
depraved  nearta,  while  they  hypocriticaUy  lectare 
him  upon  L*s  own  eaonnous  imqoities. 
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The  Orangemen,  also,  were  still  main- 
tained in  fbU  force:  They  are  all  armed ; 
for  no  bench  of  magistrates  will  refose  a 
good  Protestant  the  liberty  of  keeping 
a  gnn;  and,  lest  they  might  not  have 
enongh,  the  Goremment  sometimes  sop- 
plies  arms  for  distribution  among  the 
kdges.  The  police  and  detective  svstem 
continued  to  be  more  highly  organized  than 
ever;  and  the  Oovemment  Board  of 
<*  National"  Education  more  dili^tly 
than  ever  incoloated  the  folly  and  vice  of 
national  aspirations. 

Yet  Ireland,  we  are  told,  has  been, 
since  the  fiiunine,  improving  and  prosper^ 
ons.  Yes ;  it  cannot  be  doiied  that,  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  people  having 
been  slain  or  driven  to  seek  safety  by 
flight,  the  survivors  began  to  live  better 
for  a  time.  There  was  a  smaller  sn||^y 
of  labour,  with  the  same  demand  for  it— 
therefore  wages  were  higher.  There  was 
more  cattle  and  grain  to  export  to  Eng- 
land, because  there  were  fewer  mouths  to 
be  fed ;  and  EueUnd  (in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  me  and  death  for  Ireland) 
can  afford  to  let  so  many  Uve.  Upper 
classes^  and  lower  classes,  merchants, 
lawjrers,  state  officials,  civil  and  military, 
are  indebted  for  all  that  they  have,  for 
all  that  they  are,  or  hope  for,  to  the 
sufferance  and  forbearance  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  nation.  This  being  the  case, 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  even  such  igno- 
mimous  pro8i>erity  as  it  is,  has  no  guar- 
antee or  security. 

A  few  statistics  may  fitly  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject 

The  census  of  Ireland  in  1841  gave  a 
population  of  eight  millions  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  one  hxmdred 
and  twenty-five.  At  the  usual  rate  of 
increase,  there  must  have  been,  iu  1846, 
when  the  famine  commenced,  at  least 
eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  S^ 
thousand ;  at  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  in  1851  (accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners), nine  millions  eighteen  tiiou- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
But  in  that  year,  after  five  seasons  of 
artificial  famine,  thrae  were  found  alive 
only  six  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five— a  deficit  of  about  two  millions  and 
a  half.  Now,  what  became  of  those  two 
millions  and  a  half? 

The  **  Govemment "  Census  Commis- 
sioners, and  comfnlers  of  returns  of  all 
sorts,  whose  princii>al  duty  it  has  been, 
since  that  utal  time,  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  the  havoc,  attempt  to  account 
£>r  nearly  the  whole  defidenoy  by  emim- 
tion.   In  Thorn's  O,0Seia/.^^maiMM^  we  find 


set  down  on  one  side  the  actual  decrease 
from  1841  to  1851  (that  is,  without  taking 
into  account  the  increase  by  births  in 
that  period),  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  Against  this,  they  place  their 
own  estimate  of  the  emisration  during 
those  same  ten  years,  wnich  thev  put 
down  at  one  million  five  hundrea  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  But^  in  the  first  place,  the 
decreiMe  did  not  begin  till  1846— there 
had  be^  till  then  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
population;  the  Government  returns, 
then,  not  only  ignore  the  increase,  but 
set  the  eiaigration  of  ten  years  against  the 
depopulation  of  five.  This  will  not  do. 
We  must  reduce  their  emigrants  by  one- 
half^  say  to  six  himdred  thousand,  and 
add  to  the  depopulation  the  estimated 
increase  up  to  1846,  say  half  a  million. 
This  will  give  upwards  of  two  millions, 
whose  disappearance  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  six  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
in  the  other  column.  Balance  unac- 
counted for,  a  mUUan  and  a  halj. 

This  is  without  computing  those  who 
were  bom  in  the  five  fiunineveara;  whom 
we  may  leave  to  be  balanced  by  the  deaths 
from  natural  causes  in  the  same  period. 

Now,  that  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  carefully, 
prudently,  and  peacefiilly  alain  by  the 
English  Government.  They  died  of  hun- 
ger, in  the  midst  of  abundance  which 
thai  own  hands  created ;  and  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  distinguish  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  agonies  of  fiimine  itself  m>m 
those  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  which  in 
Ireland  is  always  caiued  by  famine. 

Further,  this  was  strictly  an  artifidal 
famine — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  &mine 
which  desolated  a  rich  and  fertile  island, 
that  produced  every  year  abundance  and 
superabundance  to  sustain  all  her  people 
and  many  more.  The  English,  indeed, 
call  that  famine  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence; and  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the 
blight  of  the  potatoes.  But  potatoes  failed 
in  uke  manner  all  over  Europe,  yet  there 
was  no  famine  save  in  Lfelsnd.  The 
British  account  of  the  matter,  then,  is, 
first,  a  fraud;  second,  a  blasphemy.  The 
Alnuffhty,  indeed,  sent  the  potato  blight, 
but  the  ftnglish  created  the  famine. 

And,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  that  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  was  not  only  encour- 
aged by  artificial  means,  namely,  the 
Out-door  Relief  Act^  the  Labour  Bate 
Act,  and  the  emimtion  schemes ;  but  that 
extreme  care  and  diligence  were  used  to 
ent  relief  coming  to  the  doomed  island 
abroad;  and  that  tho  benevoleat 
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oontribationi  of  Americana  and  other 
foreignera  were  turned  aaide  from  their 
deidred  objects— not,  let  ns  say,  in  order 
that  none  should  be  saved  alive,  but  that 
no  interfBrenoe  should  be  made  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy. 

The  Census  Commissioners  close  one  of 
their  late  reports  witii  these  words  :— 
« In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  will  be  grati- 
ring  to  your  ExoeUency  to  find  that, 
though  tiie  population  had  been  dimin- 
ished m  so  remarkable  a  manner,  by 
fiunine,  disease,  and  emigration,  and  has 
been  since  decreasing,  the  results  of  the 
Iri  sh  census  are,  on  the  whole,  aatisfaetorff. " 
The  commissioners  mean  to  say  that, 
although  there  are  fewer  men  and  women, 
there  are  more  cattle  and  hogs  for  the 
English  markets. 

But  the  depopulation  of  the  country  by 
no  means  ended  with  the  lamine.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1861,  during  which  period 
of  ten  years  there  was  no  officially  declared 
fiunine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  was 
continually  felicitated  by  English  Vice- 
roys and  statesmen  upon  her  returning 
prosperity,  we  find  that  the  diminution  of 
the  people  steadily  proceeded,  so  that,  in 
1861,  tne  Census  Commissioners  found 
alive  upon  the  Irish  soil  onlv  five  millions 
seven  nundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-three  individuals — 
less  by  three  millions  of  souls  than  the 
population  in  1845.  This  destruction  of 
people  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  in  part 
by  emigration,  although  emigration  was 
very  large  in  aJl  those  years.  But  there 
is  no  fact  better  established  in  social  and 
economic  science  than  that  emigration 
never  does  thin  the  people  of  any  country 
to  anything  like  its  apparent  amount ; 
because,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  society, 
the  loss  from  this  cause  is  compensated  by 
the  greater  increase  of  people  at  home. 
But  the  cruel  truth  is,  that  society  in  Ire- 
land is  in  ruins  ;  it  has  no  longer  any  re- 
cuperative energy.  British  civilization 
has  taken  so  powerful  and  deadly  a  hold 
of  it,  that  not  only  do  the  people  fly  in 
multitudes  from  the  terrible  *  *  prosperity  " 
of  their  country,  but  those  who  remain 
and  strive  to  hold  their  ground  are  perish- 
ing where  they  stand. 
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In  1851  the  ialaod  of  Ireland  still  con- 
tained six  and  a  half  millions  of  people ; 
which  was  much  too  large  a  population  to 
be  compatible  with  English  policy.  It 
has  bem  seen,  in  an  eariier  page  of  this 
narrative^  that  the  British  GoTenunent 
and  Parliament  had  been  long  anzionsly 
occupied,  even  before  the  fint  symptom 
of  the  "fimune,"  in  derisine  the  nest, 
cheapest,  and  readiest  mode  of  ^ratting  rid 
of  wnat  was  constantly  called  the  "  sur- 
plus population  "  of  Ireland.  In  fi&ct  and 
practice,  the  migration  of  the  poorer  people 
had  been  proceeding  on  a  considerable  and 
still  increasing  scale  for  many  years.  No 
season  passed  m  which  thousands  of  Irish- 
men, wearied  and  worn  out  by  the  stmg- 
gle  against  remediless  misery  and  hope- 
»s  aggression,  did  not  bid  adieu  to  their 
dear  native  country,  to  seek  a  happier 
future  in  some  distant  land.  The  general 
use  of  steam  in  ocean  navigation  had  also 
greatly  facilitated  the  movement  of  emi- 
gration, byshortening  distanceH  and  bring- 
ing continents  nearer  to  one  another. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  u>r  the  year 
1815,  was  but  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
one  persons  ;  but  in  1852  it  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  times  that 
number  —  namely,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four.* 

In  1835  a  Parliamentary  Commission 
reported  that  there  were  in  Ireland  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  always  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing by  hunger ;  and  the  island  (although 
the  most  fertile  country  in  all  the  earth) 
being  even  then  periodically  visited  by 
terriole  dearths  and  £unine.  It  may  hava 
been  natural  to  conclude  that  it  would  be 
doing  Ireland  a  signal  service  to  multiply 
the  means  of  emigration ;  but  in  canyinc 
out  this  idea,  the  Government  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  whole  movement  of  emigra- 
tion, as  well  as  everything  else  that  was 
Irish,  under  its  own  control  as  far  as 
possible.  During  the  fifteen  years  which 
preceded  the  famine  (1831-46),  Ireland 
alone  had  furnished  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  out  of  the 
total  emigration  from  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  exact  numbers  are  eiffht  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  making  an  annual  average  of  iifty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
nine;  and  the  number  for  all  the  three 
kingdoms  during  the  same  period  was  one 
million  one  hundred  ana  seventy-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.f 

*  General  Beport  of  the  Emlgratton  Coimnls- 
sloner8,186L    Appendix. 

t  Beporta  of  GommiasloDen  of  Emigration,  In 
Tliom'B  qgleial  Dirtctorp.   We  often  elte  this  ata- 
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Yet  ihe  excess  of  births,  over  both  deaths 
and  emigratioii,  ^  continned  to  xnfike  a 
sensible  increase  in  the  population  ;  and 
in  the  very  same  year  (1^1 )»  i&  which 
had  occurred  the  largest  exodus  daring 
that  period,  the  census  showed  that  the 
population  of  the  island  was  greater  than 
it  nad  ever  been  before,  and  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  officially  declared— 
namely,  eight  millions  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.* 
This  result,  showing  the  nullity  of  emi- 

g-ation  as  an  agency  of  depleting  a  popu- 
tion,  might  mive  been  more  surprising 
if  it  had  not  been  long  foreseen.  Far 
from  deranging  the  calcmations  of  econo- 
mic science,  it  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  best  economists.  No  writer,  native 
or  forei^,  who  has  treated  of  Irish  aifairs, 
has  estimated  with  more  sagacity  the 
actual  condition  and  necessities  of  our 
country  than  the  illustrious  French  pub- 
licistk  SjT.  Gustavo  de  Beaumont.  Study- 
ing, in  1839,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
considering  whether  the  favourite  British 
prescription  of  emiCTation  could  in  any 
great  measure  cure  the  miseries  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  country,  M.  de 
Beaumont  applied  himself  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions  : — 1st.  What  should  be 
the  proportions  of  the  emigration  if  it 
were  to  materially  affect  the  situation  of 
the  people  ?  2Dd.  Would  emimtion  upon 
such  a  scale  be  possible  ?  3rd.  Supposing 
it  possible,  would  it  be  a  radical  solution 
of  the  difficulty?  The  advocates  of  whole- 
sale emiCTation  (all  of  them  Englishmen) 
answerea  the  first  question  by  estimating 
at  two  millions— or  from  two  to  four 
millions — the  number  of  persons  who 
must  quit  Ireland,  in  order  to  create  at 
once  so  sensible  a  void  in  the  population 
as  should  leave  the  rest  at  ease.  The 
second  question,  then,  was  easy  to  answer 
— that  on  BO  vast  a  scale  the  project  was 
simply  impossible,  for  want  of  sufficient 
means  of  transport  For  supposing  that 
each  emigrant  vessel  carried  a  thousand 
passen^rs,  there  must  be  employed  in  the 
oi>eration  two  thousand  ships.  Tnis  would 
put  in  requisition  the  whole  British  mer- 
chant navy,  and  withdraw  it  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  for  a  project  in 
itself  chimerical ;  for  it  would  nave  been 
impossible  to  provide  fimds  for  the  needful 

tisticAl  annual,  prepared  by  authority  of  fhe  Brittab 
OoTemment.  Bat  (on  that  Tery  aoconnt)  it  ia  un- 
trustworthy, uoleaa  when  it  hears  necessarily  or 
nnlntentlonally  aaatiut  the  OoTemment,  and  it  is 
only  for  such  eTidenoe  that  we  hare  recourse  to  11 
*  But  in  1840  (when  no  census  was  taken)  the 
populatiott  must  have  amounted  ahnost  to  nine 
m  llions.  This  fact  la  too  often  overlooked,  and  by 
the  enemy's  OoTeniment  purposely  ignored,  for 
obvious 


ezpNonses ;  and  no  country,  not  even  the 
United  States,  could  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive such  an  invasion  en  masses  and  pro- 
vide the  unhappy  invaders  with  the  means 
and  opportuni^  of  earning  their  bread  by 
their  labour.  But,  assuming  all  these 
difficulties  overcome,  then  arose  M.  de 
Beaumon  Vs  third  question :  Was  it  certain 
that,  the  system  of  land  tenure  remaiDing 
the  same,  emigration  would  cure  the  evi£ 
of  the  country,  and  effect  a  social  transfor- 
mation ?  On  this  point  our  very  intelligent 
foreign  visitor  found  it  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  the  removal  of  one-third,  or  even  ha]£, 
of  the  population  would  be  no  radical 
remedy.     The  difficulty  for  Ireland,  as  he 

Slainly  saw,  was  not  to  make  the  land  pro- 
uce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  all  its  people, 
but  lay  altogether  in  the  system  of  land 
tenura  * '  For,  *'  says  the  author,  '  *  if  it  be 
one  of  the  settled  principles  of  land  pro- 
prietors that  the  farmer  should  have  no 
other  profit  out  of  his  cultivation  but  just 
what  IS  strictly  necessary  for  his  subsis- 
tence ;  and  if  it  be  the  general  custom  to 
apply  this  system  rigorously,  so  that 
every  improvement  in  the  farmer's  way 
of  living  brings  with  it  necessarily  a  rise 
in  his  rent,  on  this  hypothesis,  which, 
for  those  who  know  Ireland,  is  a  sad 
reality,  what  would  be  the  advantage 
of  a  diminution  of  the  population  ? ''^^ 
"Thus,"  he  continues,  "after  many 
thousands  of  the  Irish  shall  have  dis- 
appeared, the  lot  of  the  remainder  will 
probably  be  no  way  altered — they  still 
may  remain  as  miserable  as  they  were- 
before.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding 
inquiry,  that  with  but  one-third  of  its 
present  inhabitants,  Ireland  was  a  cen* 
tury  ago  as  indigent  as  in  our  own  day, 
being  subjected  then,  as  at  present,  to* 
the  same  causes  of  misery,  independent 
of  numbers."  M.  de  Beaumont  here- 
refers  to  the  authori^  of  Swift  and  of 
Berkeley,  which  sufficiently  establishes 
the  misery  of  Ireland  in  their  days. 

In  all  this  investigation  the  sin^arity 
is,  that  M.  de  Beaumont,  knowmg  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Ireland,  and  how 
she  not  only  produced  every  year  more 
than  her  people  could  consume,  but  also 
exported  immense  quantities  of  her  pro- 
duce^ did  not  come  at  once  to  the  oondu- 
sion,  and  proclaim  his  conclusion,  that 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  mortal  enemies,  whose  single  policy 
is  to  abolish  the  Irish  race  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Another  calm  and  diligent  inquirer,  t 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  immense 

*  M.  de  Beaumont,  IL,  10& 
t  The  Abbd  Perraud.    JsUuda  tur  TIrlandt  ctmtm- 
poramt. 
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•ehemM  of  wludeMle  emigration,  remukfl: 
— **  It  ifl  in  Tiew  of  these  sad  teachings 
of  the  paat  that  the  most  sincere  and 
intelli^nt  friends  of  Ireland  ooanselled 
the  Bntiflh  Government  rather  to  expend 
in  vast  works  of  drainage  and  cultivation 
the  snms  estimated  as  reouired  for  the 
transport  of  emifirants.  Lord  Devours 
Commission  calcmated  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
per  (innumj  if  effected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  putting  the  cost  at  the 
moderate  amount  of  six  pounds  sterling 
for  each  person,  would  cost  £600,000  a 
year — a  sum  which,  annually  applied  to 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  unpro- 
ductive lands,  would  undoubtedly  permit 
the  Irish  to  live  at  home,  and  rescue 
them  from  the  necessity  of  going  into 
exile  to  save  their  lives.'*  Here  the 
Abb6  Perraud  also  seems  to  misapprehend, 
or  else  shrinks  from  uttering  the  horrible 
fact,  that  the  object  of  all  British  (wlicy 
in  Ireland  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  to 
make  it  im]>ossiblc  for  the  Irish  to  live  at 
home.  In  the  writings  of  forci^mers,  even 
the  most  acute  and  most  friendly  to 
Ireland,  there  is  a  steady,  almost  stolid, 
persistence  in  assuming  that  British 
statesmen,  if  they  only  knew  how,  would 
hasten  to  redress  the  ills  of  Ireland.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  this  alone,  has  the 
real  history  of  Ireland  remained  a  puzzle 
and  a  secret  even  to  the  most  intetli.eent 
inquirers  from  other  countries.  They 
may  as  well  understand  at  once  that  the 
key  of  tile  whole  mystery  is  this  one 
fundamental  truth — The  single  policy  of 
England  towards  Irelsind  is,  as  it  always 
has  been,  to  extirpate  the  Irish  nation. 
Thia  maxim,  well  oome  in  mind,  every- 
thing becomes  simple  enough. 

In  1841  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  all  Ireland,  according  to  the 
official  census,*  was  one  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty -nine.  In  1851  it  was 
one  million  forty-six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety -four.  But  this  decrease 
between  those  two  periods  of  the  census 
does  not  by  any  means  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  destruction,  because 
from  1841  (the  census  year)  till  1845  the 
population  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
(as  has  been  deserved  in  a  former  chap- 
ter). When  the  "famine"  commenced, 
in  1846,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
inhabited  houses  amounted  to  one  million 
and  a  half;  the  decrease,  then,  in  1851, 
must  be  set  down  at  almost  Iialf  a  mil- 
Uon  of  houses  or  cabins,  giving  shelter  on 
an  average  to  five  human  beings  each. 
These  figures  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
*  See  Thorn's  Official  Almanac  and  JHrtctory^  ISGL 


to  flive  a  diastbr  idea  ef  tlia  a^ony  of 
Ireund,  and  of  the  too  crnel  efficiency  of 
the  methods  ao  steadily  poisned  for  the 
extirpation  of  ita  native  inhabitants. 
"  The  Celts  were  gone,"  or  rapidly  ^mng ; 
and  this  not  the  result  of  emigration,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  of  mere  hnnffer  and 
hardship.  The  system,  and  the  mo- 
tives and  operation  of  the  system,  became 
at  length  so  dear  and  plain  that  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt,  a  Protestant  barrister  (O'Con- 
nell's  opponent  in  the  fiunous  Corporation 
Debate  upon  Repeal),  publish^  some 
years  later  (18()6)  a  work  entitled,  A 
Plea  for  the  Celtic  Haee,  urging  the  im- 
policy, even  in  the  interest  of  fkigland, 
of  entirely  abolishing  the  whole  breed.* 

It  is  no  way  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  all  Ireland 
q^ualified  to  vote  for  county  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  had  dwmdled  down, 
on  January  1,  1850,  to  considerably  less 
than  one  thousand  for  each  county,  or 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  for  the  thirty-two  counties.  The 
great  County  of  Mayo  had  but  two  hun- 
dred electors,  and  these  almost  all  landed 
proprietors.  This  cannot  be  surprising 
to  tnose  who  have  followed  the  narrative 
of  that  long,  wasting  war,  systematically 
made  on  the  race  of  small  mrmers,  first 
by  the  abolition  of  the  forty-shilling  fran- 
chise, then  by  the  "consolidation"  of 
farms ;  by  the  frequent  ejectment  Acts ; 
by  the  stimulus  given  to  exterminatidn 

*We  f^lve  two  natr^estlvie  panasgM  from  this 
jwrformanoe :— **  Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  diBrtL6(<ion  of  tlie  qaestion,  any  tDMn 
who  can  contribute  ev«r  bo  little  to  its  inveatigm- 
tion,  doee  some  seryioe  to  his  country.  -To  eay 
that  the  land  question  is  the  most  Important  part 
uf  ull  Irinh  public  questions,  but  feebly  exprcssea 
its  ma^ituae.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
pay  that  it  forms  Ihe  whole.  While  the  '  unsati*. 
factory  relations '  between  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  BoU  continue,  there  can  never  be 
peace  or  prosperity  in  the  land.  Let  these  rela- 
tions be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  all 
other  questions  will  very  soon  adjust  themselvesL 
The  question,  however,  is  not  exclusively  of  Irish 
interest  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, it  involves  nothing  leas  than  the  continued 
existence  in  their  own  laud  of  the  old  Irish  race. 
But  in  the  face  of  troubles  which  are  gatherini; 
and  darkening  over  Europe,  it  is  not  too  moch  to 
say  that  the  continuance  of  England's  greatneaa 
may  depend  upon  her  being  able  to  satisfy  and 
conciliate  that  race  in  their  native  land. 

"English  statesmen  maatank  themflelveswhedier 
the  British  Empire  can  afford  to  lose  the  hardy 
and  bold  population,  a  portion  of  which  every 
month  is  now  transferring  itself  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  They  must  seriously  reflect  on 
the  danger  which  arises  from  aending  a  hostile 
and  embittered  Irish  colony  to  the  American  con- 
tinent All  the  emigrants  who  AM  now  leaving 
the  country  csrry  with  them  the  most  detennined 
hatred  of  British  power.  Those  ivten  they  leave 
behind  sympathize  in  their  feeHngw  aad  when- 
ever the  oppormnity  occurs,  Hm  mtit  ahroad  and 
a  largo  portion  of  the  Irish  at  hone  win  be  ready 
to  aiii  any  attompt  that  oaa  stdlna  hloar  at  that 
power." 
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wad  emimtion;  finally,  by  the  Poor  lawe 
and  the  mmine.  

The  conditioii  of  the  connty  repreeon- 
tstioii,  tiberefore,  had  become  ao  scan- 
dalovB  that  Ministers  in  1850  judged  it 
needfol  to  extend,  somehow  or  other,  the 
nnmbers  qniJified  to  vote.  But  here 
arose  a  difficulty,  there  were  no  more 
fieeholden.  That  class  had  been  too 
efiEectoally  shaken  loose  from  the  soil, 
impoveridied,  and  extirpated.  Many 
thousands  ci  them  who  had  escaped 
death  were  hy  this  time  digging  canals 
and  railways  in  America.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  like  an  apparently 
adequate  representation  could  be  looked 
for,  based  upon  the  old  and  respectable 
condition  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land. 
But  it  occurred  to  Lord  John  Russell  to 
found  the  franchise  upon  the  poor  rates; 
thus  conneetinff  this  ancient  privilege  of 
freemen  with  &e  odious  and  destructive 
system  of  public  pauperism  which  had 
lieen  forced  upon  the  island  against  its 
will,  and  had  been  conroding  its  people  so 
fatally  ever  since. 

Accordinglv,  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
«< amend"  the  zepresentation  both  in 
counties  and  in  borouchs.  The  Irish 
OfficiallHrectory  thus  shortly  statos  the 
£Eicts: — 

'*The  number  of  electors  under  the 
Beform  Act  was,  in  1832,  ninety-eight 
thousand  eig|ht  hundred  and  fifty-seven; 
on  Januarv  1,  1850,  the  constituency  had 
diminished  to  sixty-one  thousand  and 
thirty-siz;  twenty-seven  thousand  one 
bundred  and  eighty  in  the  oountieiB,  and 
thirty-three  thousand  eifiht  hundred  and 
fifty -six  in  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The 
Act  13th  and  14th  Vic.,  chap.  69,  was 
passed  in  1850,  to  amend  the  representa- 
tion ;  and  in  addition  to  those  persons 
previously  qualified  to  register  and  vote 
in  county  elections,  occupiers  of  tene- 
ments nUed  in  the  last  poor  rate  at  a 
net  annual  value  of  £12  and  upwards, 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  elections  for 
counties,  subject  to  registration,  in  ac- 
cordance witii  the  Ac^  and  to  certain 
limitations  therein  ;  also  owners  of  cer- 
tain estates  of  the  rated  net  annual 
value  of  £5.  But  no  persons  are  to  be 
entitied  to  vote  in  oounties  in  respect  of 
tenements  in  virtue  of  which  they  may 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  boroughs.  In 
boroughs,  occupiers  rated  in  the  last 
poor  rate  at  £8  and  upwards  are  entitled 
to  vote,  subject  to  registration  and  cer- 
tain limitations  in  the  Act.  By  the  13th 
and  14th  Vic,  chap.  68,  the  polling  at 
contested  elections  is  to  continue  in 
counties  for  two  days  only,  and  in  cities 
and  boroughs  for  one  day  only;  the  le- 


tuming  officer  is  to  provide  booths,  so 
that  not  more  than  six  hundred  voters 
shall  poll  at  each  booth  for  a  county,  and 
two  hundred  for  a  dty  or  borough.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  under  the 
new  Act,  on  January  1,  1851,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-six,  being  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  in  the  counties,  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tibree  hundred  and  one  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs. 

This  enlargement  of  the  electoral  basis 
was  undoubtedly  a  seeming  advantage, 
assuming  that  the  Irish  representation  in 
a  British  Parliament  is  a  thine  desirable. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Wliigs» 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  Tories,  to  concede  to 
Ireland  even  an  apparent  advantage,  and 
not  accompany  the  *'  boon  "  with  an  out- 
rage. Lord  John  Bussell  flung  us  the 
Franchise  Act  with  one  hand,  and  witih 
the  other  a  new  Coercion  law  and  the 
*< Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act"  As  for  the 
former,  it  was  only  the  usual  atrocity, 
this  time  under  the  title  of  sn  **  Act  for 
the  better  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Out- 
rage in  Ireland;"  with  the  customary 
power  to  proclaim  distiicts,  to  quarter 
police  on  them,  to  search  for  arms,  to 
keep  everybody  at  home  after  sunset,  and 
to  transport  delinquents.  There  was  no- 
thing uncommon  in  this,  and  the  uncom- 
mon and  exceptional  thing  for  Irishmen 
would  have  been  to  find  themselves  living 
under  the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  But 
the  other  measure  (Ecclesiastical  Titles 
bill)  needs  further  notice. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1850, 
arrived  in  England  a  most  startling  docu- 
ment; nothing  less  than  a  Papal  Brief; 
direct  from  I&me,  directing  the  English 
Catholic  **  Vicars  Apostolic  "—who  were 
bishops,  in  fiict^  possessing  all  episcoiwl 
jurismction— to  assume  the  true  tities  of 
their  Sees,  as  Bishop  of  Hexham,  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  and  so  forth ;  and  frirther 
appointing  the  illustrious  Doctor  Wise- 
man a  Cardinal  and  first  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  The  soil  of  Protestant 
En^and  was  thus  mapped  out  by  a 
foreign  prince  into  separate  governments 
(dioceses),  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  certain  Popish  priests,  in  utter  disdain 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Anglican. 
Church,  and  of  the  Queen  as  its  Pope 
and  head.  Here  was  papal  agression! 
Immediately  arose  a  vehement  '*No« 
Popery"  excitement  throughout  England. 
It  IS  true  that  the  Pope  hstem  exercised 
the  undoubted  jurisdiction  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  things  spiritual  over  his  CQiurch, 
and  which  he  had  long  notoriously  ex- 
ercised  under  other  names  and  forms. 
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StiU,  it  was  agaiiut  the  **1aw"— that  is, 
against  some  of  the  old  penal  laws  yet 
unrepealed,  bnt  always  violated— to  intro- 
dace  into  Great  Bntain  or  Ireland  any 
Papal  Boll,  Brief,  Rescript,  or  writing 
whatsoever.  And  then  the  high  tone 
assumed  (necessarily)  by  the  Pope  in  his 
}inel,  and  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  pro- 
jnulsating  it,  ap[ieared  to  the  enlightened 
luind  of  Protestant  England  to  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  Jezebel  herself, 
formally  entering  in  and  taking  possession. 
At  once  there  was  a  shout  of  alarm  and 
wrath,  from  all  the  ends  of  England  and 
iScotland,  to  which  the  Irish  Orangemen, 
of  course,  contributed  their  best  vocifera- 
tion. Counbr  meetings  were  held  all 
over  England,  to  denounce  this  audacious 
'* Papal  aggression;*'  and  platforms, 
pulpits,  and  press  rung  for  months  with 
the  old  and  well- worn  denunciations 
against  Jezebel,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  gener- 
ally. Lord  John  Russell— a  statesman 
who  hated  Catholics  and  their  religion 
with  all  the  venom  of  his  small,  shrivelled, 
and  spiteful  soul,  and  who  was  distressed, 
besides,  by  the  late  concession  of  franchise 
to  certain  Catholics  in  Ireland — Lord 
John  Russell,  though  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Queen,  was  not  above  the  paltry  task  of 
stimulating  this  ignoble  rage.  He  selected 
the  4th  of  November,  the  day  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  "Gunpowder  Plot," 
to  publish  in  the  newspapers  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  expressing  alarm 
and  indignation,  "but  less  alarm  than 
indignation,"  at  the  daring  invasion  of 
EngLwd  by  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  enlarging 
upon  the  enormity  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  terming  Catholic  worship  "super- 
stitious mummery.''  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, though  he  saw  great  cause  for  appre- 
hension, assured  the  bishop  that  the 
noble  Protestant  State  of  England  should 
never,  never  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  pnest.  Next  day  was  the 
fifth,  when  Guy  Fawkes  is  always  burned 
in  effigy.  This  time  there  was  in  many 
towns  of  England,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don, an  astonishing  uproar  of  "No- 
Popery"  zeal.  Multitudmous  processions 
celebrated  the  occasion,  orators  spouted 
out  of  Fox's  Martyrs  (taking  care  to  say 
nothing  of  the  martyrs  that  Protestants 
had  made),  and  the  ignorant  masses  were 
inflamed  to  madness  by  pictures  of  the 
racks  and  pincers  which  they  were  as- 
sured were  shortly  to  be  introduced  into 
England,  under  the  new  Papal  BulL 
Instead  of  Guy  Fawkes,  they  burned 
effigies  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
Carainal  Wiseman,  and  swore  deep  oaths, 
under  the  influence  of  deep  potations. 


that  they  would  all  die,  with  the  Bible 
on  their  bosoms,  before  they  would 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Propaganda 
and  the  pincers  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
would  have  been  an  insane  action,  on  tha 
part  of  any  Catholic  priest,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  seen  in  tne  streets  upon  that 
evening. 

The  conclusion  of  this  afiair  of  "  Papal 
aggression  "  belongs  to  the  following  year, 
Ibol ;  but  we  may  here  anticipate  a  little. 
Lord  John  Russell  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  stupid  fanatidsm 
of  his  countrymen.  Parliament  met 
again  in  February,  1851.  He  made  the 
chief  feature  in  the  Queen's  speech  this 
very  affair  of  the  Pope's  Bull,  and  made 
her  earnestly  recommend  to  Parliament 
efficient  action  upon  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. A  bill  was  at  once  mtroduoed  by 
his  lordship,  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  any  existing 
See,  or  of  any  title  whatsoever,  from  €my 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a 
penalty  of  £100  for  each  such  offence. 
This  was  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829,  which 
imposed  the  same  penalty  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  to  any  existing  See  only. 
That  prohibition  in  Ireland,  and  the 
pezuJty  attached  to  it,  had  been  always 
entirely  neglected  and  ignored  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  signed  himself 
Archbishop  of  Armagn  and  Primate  of 
all  Irelano,  just  as  the  other  one  did. 
In  the  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  Eng- 
land, however,  care  had  been  taken  to 
avoid  giving  to  Catholic  biaho})s  the 
precise  titles  of  Protestant  Sees — except 
m  one  instance — and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  the  legislators  against  P^miI 
aggression  to  extend  the  prohibition  and 
penalty  to  all  territorial  titles  whatsoever, 
derived  from  any  place  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 

The  new  bill,  which  was  intended  to 
be  highly  stringent  and  menacing— a  new 
and  formidable  bulwark  to  the  Keforma- 
tion  in  England — was  only  on  its  passage 
when  Lord  John  Rusself's  (rovemment 
went  out,  and  the  Tories,  under  Lord 
Derby,  came  in.  It  made  no  difference 
in  this  case.  The  bill  to  repress  "  Papal 
aggression"  was  not  only  taken  up  oy 
the  new  administration,  but  was  eventu- 
ally passed  with  amendments  extending 
the  penalty  to  the  introduction  of  any 
document  or  rescript  from  Rome,  as  weJl 
as  the  one  lately  arrived,  and  further 
empowering  and  inviting  any  common 
informer  to  prosecute.  The  bill  was 
carried  througn  all  its  stages  by  immense 
ma^'jrities,  ^glish  Whigs  and  English 
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Tories  being  onoe  more  an  nnit  on  this 
yital  matter;  and  thereafter  it  was  not 
only  to  be  iUegal  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  to  sign  himself  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  but  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  to  take  the  title  of  his  undoubted 
office,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  each 
offence. 

On  the  passage  of  this  bill  it  was 
really  believed  by  i^orant  Protestants 
that  a  new  and  mighty  bulwark  had 
been  set  up  against  the  Pope,  and  that 
the  "Reformation"  was  at  length  secured. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  these  ignorant 
Protestants,  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  new  law  by  English  bishops 
or  by  Irish  bishops.  Int&ed,  Doctor 
MacHale,  the  bold  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
who  has  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and,  ijf 
need  be,  of  a  mart^,  took  an  early  occa- 
sion of  publicly  violating  the  new  law, 
by  reading  in  his  cathedral  the  actual 
rescript  of  the  Pope,  and  inviting  any  in- 
former or  priest-hunter,  who  might  wish 
to  earn  a  hundred  pounds,  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  him.  The  law  was 
never  executed  in  a  single  instance. 
Doctor  Newman  signed  ms  name  in 
public  documents  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  continued  to  style  himself  Primate 
of  all  Ireland.  The  *<Law"  stands  on 
record  upon  the  scandalous  chronicle  of 
£Dr;lish  reflation  as  a  mere  impotent 
example  ofNo-Popery  spite. 

Wh^  was  this  law,  passed  by  immense 
mi^onties,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
determination,  never  enforcea  in  a  single 
case  ?  Why  were  not  the  Catholic  bishops 
jirosecuted  under  its  provisions?  The 
answer  is  too  obvious— the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  have  been  so  useful  to  the  British 
Government,  ever  since  the  Union,  in 
preserving  the  "peace  of  the  country" — 
that  is,  its  perpetual  subjugation  to 
Eogland— that  it  was  not  safe  to  make 
enemies  of  them.  On  this  subject  we 
may  trust  the  Rev.  Father  Perraud,  who 
thus  expresses  himself  in  his  able  work 
on  Ireland.*  "It  is  useless  to  conceal 
the  fact :  it  is  not  the  regiments  encamped 
in  Ireland ;  it  is  not  the  militia  of  twelve 
thousand  peelers  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  land,  which  prevents 
revolt  and  preserves  the  peace.  During  a 
long  period,  especially  in  the  last  century, 
the  excess  of  misery  to  whidi  Ireland  was 
reduced  had  multiplied,  even  in  the  most 
Catholic  counties,  the  secret  societies  of 
the  peasantry.  At  this  very  moment,  it 
is  said,  America  is  making  great  efforts 
to  entice  patriotic  young  men  into  those 

*  Etvdat  nr  r Maude  etmumporame.     Flur  to  B.  P. 
Adolpbe  Perraud.    Pariis  1862. 


obscure  Associations  in  which  men  swear 
hatred  to  governments^  in  which  are 
prepared  the  conspiracies  against  pv^Uc 
institutions,  in  which  are  silently  organized 
social  wars.  .  •.  .  But  who  have  ever 
been  so  enersetio  in  resistance  to  secret 
societies  as  tne  Irish  episcopacy?  Who 
have  denounced  these  illegal  Associations 
with  the  most  persevering,  powerAil,  and 
formidable  condemnation  ?  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  bishops  have  even 
hazarded  their  popularity  in  ^is  way. 
They  could  at  a  signal  have  armed  a 
milhon  combatants  against  a  persecuting 
government;  and  that  signal  they  rtfus^ 
to  give." 

Passing  over  the  various  singular  mis- 
statements of  the  reverend  wnter — ^that 
secret  societies  in  Ireland  swear  hatred  to 
governments  in  general,  instead  of  the 
English  Government  aione  —  thai  thev 
conspire  against  "public  institutions^' 
generally,  mstead  of  the  institutions  of 
Amine  and  packed  juries,  and  the  rest  of 
our  British  institutions— and  that  they 
organize  "social  war,"  instead  of  war 
against  the  English  troops,— passing  over 
these  errors,  one  thing  is,  at  least,  evident 
from  the  pages  of  the  Fire  Perraud— that 
the  Catholic  bishops  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  preservmg  British  institutions 
and  British  government  in  Ireland.*  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
credit,  such  as  it  is.  And  herein  lies  the 
reason  why  they  were  never  prosecuted 
under  the  "Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill" 
The  English  Government  did  not  enforce 
its  own  law,  because  it  dared  not.t 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1850  is 
further  notable  as  the  occasion  of  a 
discussion  upon  the  Orange  outrage  at 
Dolly's  Brae,  near  Castlewellan,  in  the 
County  Down.  The  transaction  had 
taken  place  in  the  Jnl^r  of  the  year  before^ 
at  the  usual  celebration  of  the  Orange 
anniversary.  It  happened  in  this  manner : 
— ^The  Onmgemen  A  various  districts  of 
that  region  nad  assembled,  inarching  by 
various  routes,  at  the  splendid  demesne 
caUed  ToUvmore  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Roden,  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  their  order.  One  of  the  parties 
had  inarched  through  an  exclusively 
Catholic  district,  and  m  the  true  spirit  of 

*  M.  Perraad  hftd  msde  two  vlBitB  to  Irelftnd  in 
order  to  ooUact  material  for  his  raloable  work ;  had 
oommnnicated  freely  with  the  Oatholio  biehope; 


and  most  he  soppoied  to  tpeak^br  <Aaii  in  clalmini^ 
merit  for  them  on  aocoont  of  their  loyal  efforts. 

t  It  is  oheervabto  that  Father  Pttiraad  speaks  of 
the  bishops  as  denoondn^  "*  Illegal  Aaaociatlans.'' 
Bat  there  IS  no  society  in  Ireland  so  megnU  as  the 
GathoUo  Spisconaey.  No  White -Boy.  Tomig 
Irelander,  or  '*Feidan,"  ever  more  daUberately 
broke  the  law  than  those  bishops  habitually  do  in 
taJdy  the  tide  of  their  Sees,  and  in  reading 
rescrqrts  from  BomSi 
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the  annhrenajy  bid  insulted  the  peaceable 
people  with  the  fUimting  of  their  Orange 
iMumen  and  lilies,  and  by  playing  before 
the  poor  cabins  the  tune  of  "  Croppies 
Lie  Down.  "*  After  the  toaster  at  Tolly- 
more  Park,  a  dinner,  and  some  drink,  and 
a  speech  fix>m  Lord  Boden  concerning  the 
Mystery  of  Iniquity  and  the  duty  of  all 
good  Protestants— if  they  were  to  be 
martyred  for  their  fidth— at  least  to  die 
with  their  Bibles  clasped  to  their  bosoms, 
it  was  determined  to  march  back  by  way 
of  Dolly's  Brae.  One  Beers,  a  very 
ignorant  Orange  magistrate,  accompanied 
them.  Violent  proceiedint^  were  ezjoected 
to  oocnr  upon  the  passage  by  Dollv's 
Brae,  and  might  have  been  prevented  by 

*  The  asnal  Orange  etvlo  le  thns  described  by 
one  who  koew  the  North  of  Ireland  well:— "In 
■ome  districts  of  that  country  Protefitants  sre  the 
majority  of  the  people;  the  old  policy  of  the 
"Government"  has  been  to  arm  the  l^rotestanta 
and  disarm  the  Catholics.  The  ma^strates  at  all 
aesbious  are  Orangemen  or  hi^h  British  loyallRts. 
In  those  districts,  therefore,  Catholics  lead  the 
lives  of  doKs— lie  down  iu  fear  and  rlee  ap  with 
foreboding;  their  worship  ia  insulted,  and  their 
Tery  funerals  are  made  an  occasion  of  riot  One 
of  the  July  anniverHaries  comes  round— the  days 
of  Anghrlm  and  the  Boyne;  the  pious  Evangelicaia 
mtut  celebrate  those  disastrous  bat  hard  fought 
battles  where  William  of  NasaatL.  with  his  army 
of  French  Huguenots,  Danes,  and  Dutchmen,  over- 
tbrew  tiie  power  of  Ireland,  and  made  the  noble 
old  Celtic  race  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  even  onto  this  day.  Lodges  assemble  at 
aome  central  point,  wltti  drmns  and  flfea  playing 
the  '  Protestant  Boys.'  At  the  rendezTOoa  are  the 
Grand  Masters  with  their  sashes  and  aprons— a 
beautiful  show.  Procession  formed,  they  walk  in 
Lodges,  each  with  ita  banner  of  orange  or  purple 
and  garlands  of  orange  lilies  borne  high  on  poles. 
Moot  have  arms,  yeomanry  muaketa  or  piatola,  or 
ancient  swords  whetted  for  the  occasion.  They 
arrive  at  some  other  town  or  village,  dine  in  the 

Sblio-houaes,  drink  the  ^gloriooa,  pioos,  and 
mortal  memory  of  King  William,'  and  '  To  Hell 
with  the  Pope;*  re-form  their  procession  after 
dinner,  and  then  comes  ttie  lime  for  Protestant 
action.     They  march  through  a  Papist  townland: 


at  every  house  they  stop  and  play  'Croppies  lie 
down  I '  and  the  '  Bojne  Water,'  firing  a  few  shots 
over  the  house  at  the  same  time.    The  doors  are 


ahnt— the  family  in  terror— the  father  standing  on 
the  floor  with  knitted  brows  and  teeth  clenched 
through  the  nether  lip,  grasping  a  pitchfork  (for 
the  police  long  since  found  oat  and  took  away  his 
gon).  Bitter  memories  of  the  feuds  of  ages  darken 
nis  BOuL  Outside,  with  taunting  music  and  brutal 
jests  and  laughter,  stand  in  their  ranks  the  Pro- 
testant communicants.  The  dd  grandmother  can 
endure  no  longer:  she  rushes  out,  with  gray  hair 
streaming,  and  kneels  on  the  road  before  them, 
she  clasps  her  old  Uiin  hands  and  corses  them  in 
the  name  of  Ood  and  his  Holy  Mother.  Loud 
laughs  are  the  answer,  and  a  shot  or  two  over  the 
house  or  in  through  the  window.  The  old  crone, 
In  frantic  exasperation,  takes  up  a  stone  and  hurls 
It  witii  feeble  hand  against  the  insulting  crew. 
There;  the  first  assanlt  is  committed;  everything 
is  lawful  now:  smash  go  the  nnglaasd  vrindows 
and  their  frames;  asalous  Protestants  rush  into 
the  house  ruing;  the  man  is  shot  down  at  his  ovm 
tiireahold.  the  cabin  is  wredred,  and  the  pro- 
esasion,  uaylng  'Croppies  lie  down,'  proeaeda  to 
another  rcmish  den. 

^  So  the  !B«f  ormation  is  vindteated.  The  names 
of  Ballyvarly  and  Tullyorier  will  rise  to  the  llpa  of 
many  a  man  who  leads  this  dssoriptioa.** 


Lord  Roden  and  oHwr  i 
at  the  banquet,  if  they  liad  vmtSi  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  nwicli  by  HuA 
particular  road;  but  it  was  though 
advisable  to  give  the  Papists  a  lesKn, 
and  the  Lodges  started  lor  BoUy's  Brae. 
It  appeared,  on  the  subasquent  investiga.- 
tion,  that  so  strong  was  the  reasoa  to 
apprehend  disturbance  as  to  induce  some 
magistrates  to  send  forward  a  strong 
force  of  polioe.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Oraneemen  in  the  townland,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
gathered  near  the  roadside,  iHieihar  from 
mutual  protection  or  for  active  resLstance 
to  the  Orange  march  in  that  direction, 
did  not  clearly  apnsar;  but  the  latter 
motive  was  unliketv,  as  the  Catholics 
were  quite  unanned,  save  with  a  few 
scythes  and  hayforks.  An  immediate 
collision  took  place,  of  oourM.  The  chief 
of  police  led  his  men  at  ofnce  into  tho 
scene  of  disorder;  ascertaining  to  his  own 
satiaCaction,  as  usual,  that  the  Catholics 
were  solely  to  Uame,  and  were  the 
atrocious  aOTnesson,  he  directed  all  the 
efforts  of  h^  force  against  them.'  In 
short,  by  the  joint  operations  of  the 
armed  Orangemen  and  the  armed  police, 
the  unarm^  Papists  were  victoriously 
defeated;  several  corpses  were  left  upon 
the  field,  and  most  of  the  houses  were 
burned  or  wrecked. 

Such  was  the  day  of  Dolly's  Brae.  A 
lawyer  was  sent  down  from  Dublin  as  a 
**Conmiisaioner,"  on  the  usual  pretence 
of  examining  into  the  fiuits  and  collecting 
the  evidence;  and  it  sppean  that  his 
report  was  not  so  ffrossly  partial  as  had 
been  exj^ected ;  for  Lord  Clarendon  could 
not  avoid  the  plain  necessi^  of  dismimng 
from  the  Commission  of  toe  Peace  both 
Lord  Roden  and  Beers.  It  was  on 
this  report  that  the  debate  arose  in 
Parliament,  and  many  severe  judgments 
were  expressed  of  the  conduct  of  tiie 
Irish  Government  in  encouraging  and 
anning  such  a  banditti  as  the  Orange- 
men. Lord  Clarendon,  who  attended  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  upon 
this  occasion,  defended  his  proceedings  as 
he  best  could;  and,  in  particular,  he  most 
emphatically  denied  that,  in  1848,  he  had 
furnished  arms  to  Orange  Lodges.  He  said 
that,  in  fact,  a  certain  Captwi  Kennedy 
(at  the  time  of  the  debate  serving  in  India) 
had  given  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
provide  arms  for  Lodges;  but  ne  (Lord 
Clarendon)  was  quite  innocent  of  any  such 
proceedings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
sBj  that  nobody  believed  his  lordship. 
What  had  been  char^  was,  that  not 
mone^,  but  amu,  had  been  sent  from 
Dublin  Castle  to  Belfast  for  distribution 
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amongst  Oranffemen;  aod,  besides,  if  the 
money  giren  by  Captain  Kennedy  came, 
in  fact,  out  of  the  Secret  Service  Fund, 
Lord  Qaxendon,  as  the  distributor  of  that 
fond  in  IreLmd,  would  have  felt  it  his 
right  and  his  duty  to  deny  the  fact  when 
charged.  It  is  an  official  necessity;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  there  wonld  be  nothing 
secret  nor  sacred  in  secret  service  money. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that 
no  person  was  ever  brought  to  justice  for 
the  predetermined  massacre  of  I>olly's 
Brae. 

At  this  point— the  middle  of  the  current 
century— the  present  history  closes.  It 
leaves  in  full  operation  the  whole  system 
of  British  rule  m  Ireland.  Every  depart- 
ment of  Irish  life  was  brought  under  com- 
plete subordination  to  English  interests; 
and  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be  per- 
fect for  preventmg  national  aspirations  or 
national mterestsmlrelandfrom  ever  again 
becoming  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
course  of  imperial  policy.  The  Celtic  po- 
pulation was  securely  put  in  the  way  of 
steady  diminution.*  The  famine  was 
past,  and  the  people  were  continually 
called  on  by  the  smooth-spoken  Viceroy 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  prosperity;  yet 
there  was  still  a  multituoinous  rush  to 
the  sea»  in  order  to  escape  from  such  pros- 
perity. The  emigration  from  Ireland  in 
1851  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  The  number  of  paupers 
relieved  in  the  poorhouses  in  18i50  was 
eight  hundred  and  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two,  without  counting  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  who  were  receiv- 
ing '* outdoor  relief"  No  attempt  had 
b^n  made  to  secure  to  the  tenant,  by  just 
laws,  any  right  whatsoever  in  the  im- 
provements he  might  make  on  his  farm. 
Jf)xtermination  of  peasantry  was  not  only 
the  practice  but  the  fashion;  and  ruth- 
less consolidation  of  fi&rms  had  come  to  be 
thought  the  criterion  of  high  intelligence, 
and  even  philanthropy,  in  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor, because  it  proved  that  he  had 
studied  the  "  Devon  Commission  "  report, 
and  appreciated  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commissioners. 

In  the  same  year,  1850,  the  Govern- 
ment was  holding  in  its  own  hands,  by 
means  of  the  savmgs  banks,  the  earnings 
and  savinffs  ofpoor  Irish  people,  to  the 
amount  of  £1,291,798;  so  that  every  in- 
dustrious artism  and  careful  maid-servant 
who  had  made  a  deposit,  was  directly 
interested,  to  the  amount  of  such  a  deposit, 
in  maintaining  what  iB  called  "  the  pesce 
of  the  conntiy  "—that  is  to  say,  snomit- 

*  It  is  now  (1868)  coDSidonilly  nndor  bIs  mll- 
UonH. 


to  the  British  system,  and 

luencing  otbers  to  submit. 

The  Established  Church  and  the  police 
were  flourishing;  the  Orangemen  were  as 
insolent  and  ferocious  as  th^  had  ever 
been;  and  the  Coercion  Act  (ror  suppres- 
sion of  '*  crime  and  outrage  ")  was  always 
ready  in  the  Castle,  to  m  iMmched  at  a 
moment's  warning  against  any  barony  or 
counW  in  the  land.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  Ireland  was  at  that  time  remarkably 
free  from  crimes  and  outrages  (except 
those  perpetrated  against  her  people);  and 
it  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  crimes 
and  outrages  were  at  the  same  time 
steadily  on  the  increase  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  speech  in  Parliament,  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  contains  a  wonderful 
revelation  upon  this  point.*  His  lordship 
stated,  that  m  one  year  (1857)  the  convic- 
turns  in  Great  Britain  were,  for  "shooting, 
stabbing,  and  wounding,"  two  hundred  and 
eight;  for  highway  robbery,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight;  for  burglary  and 
housebreaking,  one  thousand  and  tnirty- 
four;  for  foi^ery,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four;  a  catalogue  which  could  by  no  means 
be  matched  m  Ireland.  However,  those 
English  and  Scotch  crimes  and  outrages 
were  not  done  in  assertion  of  public  ri^t 
or  resistance  of  public^  wrong ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  real  crimes  and  outrages; 
they  did  not  alarm  the  higher  classes;  and 
had  seldom  any  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious character.  Theremre,  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  Government  or 
Parliament  to  apply  their  **  Crime  and 
Outrage  Act"  to  England  or  Scotland. 
In  other  words,  the  series  of  coercion  laws 
for  Ireland  have  always  been  proposed  and 
passed  under  a  false  pretence;  they  are 
not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple for  ever  helpless  in  the  hands  of  tneir 
mortal  enemies.  They  are  not  measures 
for  reformation  of  society,  but  ensines  and 
arms  for  perpetuation  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland. 

While  our  country  was  so  rapidly  sink- 
ing to  beggary,  and  diminishing  in  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  useful  to  cast  a  elance  at 
the  progress  of  the  other  isUnd.  This 
cannot  be  done  better  than  by  c^uoting  a 
passage  from  Alison  (chap.  56),  m  which 
ne  ^ves  a  general  view  of  English  affiiirs 
durmg  a  period  of  four  yean:  *'From 
1848,^  he  says,  <*to  1863,  the  effects  of 
free-trade  were  displayed,  undisturbed  by 
any  other  or  counteracting  influences. 
Plenty  had  again  returned,  and  spread  its 
sunshine  over  the  land.  The  harvest  of 
1847  had  been  so  favourable  that,  at  Lord 
John  Russell's  suggestion,  a  public  thanks- 

•  It  is  cited  by  Sir  Archibald  AliMn,  ia  cfaaptar 
K  of  his  Hutorp, 
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^  was  offered  up  for  it;*  and  thia 
5le88mg  continued  unabated  in  a  sensible 
degree  througliont  the  ])eriod. ''  The  same 
historian  proceeds  to  give  statements  ex- 
hibiting the  enormous  development  of 
English  commerce  and  wealth  during  the 
same  period  of  four  years,  by  reason  of 
the  gold  discoveries  m  Cidifomia  and  in 
Austodia.  But  nothing  of  all  that  pros- 
perity is  for  Ireland.  Having  scarcely 
any  manufJEUstures,  she  has  no  commerce, 
except  her  fatal  commerce  with  England, 
under  that  "free-trade"  which  cheapens 
all  which  she  has  to  sell,  and  makes  dearer 
to  that  precise  amount  everything  which 
she  is  forced  to  buy. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  affirmed  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1S50,  Ireland  became 
thoroughly  subjugated,  without  almost  a 
hope  of  escape.  Everything  was  fitted  to 
the  hand  of  her  enemy,  and  that  enemy 
made  most  unrelenting  use  of  the  advan- 


he  Catholic  bishops  counselled  obedi- 
ence and  submission;  the  formidable  kind 
of  "agitation"  devised  b;^  O'ConneU  had 
become  altogether  impossible;  because  in 
the  first  plMse  the  very  material  for  it 
(the  "surplus  population")  had  been 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  be- 
sides, the  English  Government  had  now  so 
firm  a  hold  of  the  poor,  through  "  Crime 
and  Outrage  Acts,"  police  and  poor-laws, 
that  it  was  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
move  the  masses. 

Parliamentary  efforts,  or  rather  preten- 
ces of  effort,  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  obtain  ameliorations  of  some  grievance 
or  other.  These  pretences  of  effort,  if 
they  really  tended  to  any  good  for  Irelaind, 
were  always  defeated,  or  rather,  indeed, 
spumed  by  Parliament  with  disdain  andin- 
sult,  as  it  was  always  known  they  would  be: 
and  the  total  result  of  those  Parliamentary 
movements  may  be  defined  as  consisting 
of  a  few  places  distributed  to  rhetoricid 
patriots.  Thus,  far  from  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  serving  as  means 
of  asserting  Irish  rights  or  interests,  it 
helps  to  rivet  the  chains  of  our  unhappy 
island,  by  opening  a  market  overt,  where 
patriots  may  be  purchased  (while  still 
vociferating  for  justice  to  Ireland),  and  so 
silenced  for  ever. 

Whatever  has  been  effected  for  the  good 
of  the  Irish  people^  whether  to  promote 
their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  or 
even  to  aid  them  in  saving  their  lives,  has 
been  done  exclusively  oy  themselves. 
Two  wonderful  examples  of  this  nature 

*  The  borreit  of  1847  was  also  Terr  abundant  in 
Ireland,  and  It  was  one  of  the  deaalieKt  years  of 
famine.  The  Engliih  offered  thanksgl vingR  to  God 
tor  the  Iriah  hartests,  and  then  deTOured  them. 


must  be  mentioned:  ^rsC,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catiiohc  University;  and 
second^  the  immense  fond  which  hiss  been 
systematically  contributed  for  some  years 
by  Irish  people  settled  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  their  friends  in  esciqaing  from 
British  government. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  what  rigorous  means  were 
used  during  the  last  centuiy  to  prevent 
the  Cathohc  people,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties,  from  being  educated  at  all; 
and  how  the  extraordinary  eagerness 
for  education  on  the  part  of  those 
peo][)le  had  impelled  them  to  seek  in 
foreign  schools  and  universities  the  in- 
struction which  none  dared  to  give 
them  at  home — although  there  were  both. 
g;reat  risk  and  enormous  expense  incurred 
m  these  efforts  to  obtain  contraband 
learning.  It  was  the  true  English  horror 
of  "  French  principles,"  about  the  time  of 
the  great  French  revolution,  which  caused 
the  penal  laws  against  education  to  be 
relaxed ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  by 
the  enemy's  Government  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  continental  education  for 
many  years  after;  and  when  at  last  the 
"National  Schools"  were  established, 
and,  later  still,  when  the  three  "  Queen's 
Colle^  "  were  built  and  endowed,  it  was 
found  that  the  National  Schools  were  so 
constituted  as  to  be  extremely  un-national, 
or  anti-national,  and  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  still  more  adroitly  arranged 
to  wean  Catholic  students  both  from 
national  sentiment,  and  from  the  faith  and 
morals  of  their  Church.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  bishops  and  cleigy  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  two  chairs  of  histoiy  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  must  exist  in 
every  university,  and  on  the  effect  of  train- 
ing up  CathoUc  youth  in  the  British 
prmciples  upon  these  subjects,  and  causing 
them  to  regard  human  life  and  history 
from  a  strictly  British  point  of  view,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonaer  if  the  Catholic 
hierarehy  lifted  its  voice  acainst  the  new 
plans  of  education  imposea  on  us  by  a 
Ix>ndon  Parliament,  in  short,  there  was 
a  necessity  to  provide  some  other  and 
better  system  for  the  collegiate  education 
of  CathoUc  youth,  and  therefore,  in  the 
year  1854,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation 
comins  from  Rome,  the  Irish  bishoi^ 
formafiy  instituted  a  free  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, destined,  like  the  Church  (whose 
offspring  it  was)  to  subsist  only  upon  the 
charity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  he  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  State.  Yet  all 
this  while  the  wealthy  Protestant  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College  was  maintained 
m  splendour  by  estates  plundered  from 
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Catholic  monaBteries,  and  the  "  Queen's 
CoUegee"  were  kept  up  at  the  public 
cost,  to  which  the  Cmholics,  as  tax-payers, 
ef  course,  had  to  contribute  their  full 
share.  There  was  nothing;  indeed,  new 
in  all  this :  they  had  been  lonjz  used  to 
maintain  schools  and  churches  for  others, 
and  to  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  own  religious  services,  and  inrtmc 
lion  also^  as  best  they  could. 

The  Board  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin  consistsof  the  four  archbishops,  and 
two  other  prelates  for  each  province.  The 
institution  comprises  five  faculties :  those 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  belles-letties, 
and  science.  Its  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  ardibishops  and  bishops, 
meeting  once  a  jear.  The  mimediate  and 
ordinary  administration  is  conducted  by 
the  **  Senate  *'  of  the  university,  consiBt- 
ing  of  the  rector  and  vice-rector,  the 
secretary,  the  professors,  the  superiors  of 
certain  institutions  dependent  on  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  Fellows.*  A  yearly  col- 
lectioD,  made  in  every  diocese,  provides 
for  the- expenses  of  the  foundation.  The 
spirit  ana  zeal  with  which  this  |;reat 
national  enterprise  has  been  sustained, 
form  an  admirable  lUnstration  of  the  un- 
selfish devotedness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
an  object  which  they  believe  to  oe  good, 
or,  in  other  words,  anti-English.  In  the 
year  1859  they  had  already  bestowed 
freely— and  given  their  blessing  alonswith 
it— the  considerable  sum  of  £S),000 
sterling,  for  promotion  of  this  noble  ob- 
ject ;  and  every  year,  even  in  the  poorest 
chapels  among  the  mountains  of  remote 
panshes,  the  appeal  of  the  parish  priest  in 
uvour  of  an  institution  blessed  by  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops  brings  forth  an 
ofifering  even  from  the  poorest 

All  tiiis  great  work  has  been  done,  it  is 
true,  in  contravention  of  the  views  and 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  not  only 
without  its  help,  but  under  the  frown  of 
its  displeasureu  The  Catholic  University 
has  no  charter  of  incorporation,  and  no 
legal  right  to  confer  degrees  in  arts  or  laws. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  it  is  but 
a  private  Association,  tolerated  but  not 
recognized,  as  indeed  the  Catholic  Church 
iiaeS  is. 

Another  strange  and  admirable  example 
of  the  generous  zeal  of  the  Irish  people  in 
resisting  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
race,  is  seen  in  the  regular  and  systemized 
aid  furnished  by  Inah  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  assist  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  domination  of  England,  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  free  country.     The 

•  Rula  and  Rtgulatfmu.  J  7.  The  lostf totloiiB 
dependent  on  the  GathoUo  UniTersitj  are  those  of 
Sl  FMrIck,  St  Lftwrenoe  (Harooort  Street),  Osr- 
Bad,aiicLCerpaiObi1stL 


emigration  of  what  is  called  the  **  surplus 
population"  of  Ireland  has  been  aided 
and  furthered  in  several  ways.  The  landed 
proprietors,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  and  also  to  reduco 
the  burden  of  poor  rates  in  their  respec- 
tive '*  Unions,  have  largely  contributed 
to  help  the  emigration  of  tlie  {wor  people 
whom  they  themselves  extenninate ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  private  arran^ment, 
hnd  no  data  exist  for  even  approximating 
to  the  amount  supplied  from  this  source. 
In  1848  the  Poor-Law  Unions  were  in- 
vited  by  the  Government  to  co-operate  in 
the  movement  of  deportation,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  flratuitous  passage  to  such  poor 
persons  as  nad  no  other  resource  than  ex- 
patriation. But  this  was  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  ratepayers,  and  was, 
moreover,  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  British  Government  itself. 
The  emii^tion  thus  promoted  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  almost  entirely  to  the  British 
Coloniefl^  especially  Australia.  From  1847 
to  1859  inclusive,  the  Unions  contributed 
about  £100,000  to  the  cost  of  emigration, 
removi^  from  Ireland  about  25,000  per- 
sons. But  this  was  a  trifle.  The  great 
rush  of  emigrants  was  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  immense  exodus 
was  mainly  provided  for  by  the  savings  of 
Irish  citizens  already  settled  in  that  re- 
public. 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  in  their  twelfth  report, 
state  that  they  do  not  believe  that  **  The 
emigration  will  be  arrested  by  anything 
short  of  a  great  improvement  m  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labourmg  population  in  Ire- 
land ;  all  those  obstacles  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  would  be  opposed  to  so  whole- 
sale an  emigration  appear,  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish,  to  be  smoothed  away.  The 
misery  which  they  have  for  many  years 
endured  has  destroyed  tiie  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  the  numbers  who  have 
already  emigrated  and  prospered  remove 
the  apprehension  of  goins;  to  a  strange  and 
untriea  country,  while  &e  want  of  means 
is  remedied  by  the  liberal  contributions  of 
their  relations  and  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  The  contributions  so  made, 
either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages  or 
of  money  sent  home,  and  which  are  almost 
exclusively  provided  by  the  Irish,  were 
returned  to  us,  as  in 

184a,iipwan!lB0f £460,000 

1849,  „    640.000 

1850,  „    957,000 

1851,  M     900,000 

And  although  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
money  included  in  these  returns  is  not 
expexuied  in  emigration,  yet.  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  much  is  sent  home 
of  which  these  returns  show  no  trace,  it 
seems  not  unfair  to  assume  that  of  the 
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money  expended  in  Irish  emigntion  in 
each  of  tne  laet  four  yeftis  a  very  large 
proportion  was  provided  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Abh6  Perraud,  in  his  Etudes  mtr  V 
IrUmde  ctmUimporaime,  wtj%:  **Froin  the 
retnma  fiimiahed  by  Ameriean  hankers, 
the  Emigration  ComminioiMn  give  the 
precise  amount  of  these  remittanoes  of 
money;  but  for  North  America  only. 
The  total  for  thirteen  years  (1848-1861) 
is  £11,674,596  sfteriiiag.  Theae  statistics 
apply,  indeed,  to  the  emisrants  from  the 
three  kingdoms ;  bnt  as  uie  Irish  are  in 
the  immense  majority,  so  it  is  the  Irish 
who  remit  the  hx  larger  pronortion  of  the 
money."  It  must  be  addec^  that  the  re- 
ports made  up  by  American  bankers  can 
represent  onl^  a  portion  of  the  remittances 
fran  Irishdtuens  to  their  friends  at  home, 
becanae  much  money  is  sent  through  other 
/»liMiTiAla^^  which  cannot  enter  into  those 
returns.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  strong  natural  affection 
of  the  Irish  for  their  parents  and  rehitiTes, 
and  their  constant  and  ardent  desire  to 
deliver  them  from  an  odious  bondage, 
have  in  this  instsnoe  materially  served 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
whicn  is,  to  set  rid  of  the  Celtic  enemy  by 
any  and  by  lul  means. 

And,  for  the  present,  the  policy  of  that 
Government  seems  to  be  eminently  sucoeas- 
fuL  The  Celtic  Irish  in  Ireland  have 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  are 
still  (uminishiiu;.  Tet  there  is  another 
aspect  of  this  amur.  A  vast  mass  of  Irish 
powerandlrish  passion  has  been  gathering 
and  ^wing  in  the  United  States,  all  of  it 
chenahing  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  a  fierce  thirst  of  vengeance  on 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  loving  and  gener- 
OUB  desire  to  emancipate  their  native  coun- 
try from  the  bitter  thraldom  of  somanyages. 
From  the  Celtic  Irish  on  the  American 
continent  arises  one  universal  cry  of  exe- 
cration against  English  dominion  and 
Engliidi  ideas.  With  independent  means, 
a  £ur  career  for  industry,  and  an  increased 
and  still  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  their  native  country,  there  has 
grown  up  in  their  hearts  an  intense  desire 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  to  lift  up 
their  kinsfolk  and  ancient  clansmen  out 
of  the  abject  misery  in  which  British 
policy  requires  them  to  be  kept,  and  to 
see  their  countrymen  in  fiur  and  full 
possession  of  the  lovely  land  where  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them.  This  is  a 
dangerous  matter  for  the  British  Empire. 

For  the  present,  indeed,  it  may  seem 
that,  by  the  operation  of  all  the  weil- 
devised  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of 
the  Irish  people,  what  us^  to  M  called 
the  **  Irish  difficulty''  has  become  more 


manageable;  the  "Irish  enemy,''  if  not 
wholly  destroved,  is  at  least  disarmed 
and  bound.    No  way  of  redress  is  left 

rezoept  a  violent  revolution ;  and  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  their  kins- 
men in  Ameriea  only  await  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  war  which  ahali  tax  tiko 
strength  of  their  enemy. 
A  tabular  smnmary  of  the 


condition  of  the  countiy  (as  furnished  by 
her  enemy),  op  to  tlM  ^rear  18£^  may 
fitly  close  Uiis  stovy.  It  as  tobeobserved 
iqran  these  official  returns,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  checking  them,  because  our 
books  an  kept  in  England.  Yet  one  or 
tw9  remariis  are  obvioua. 

Most  Irishmen  are  of  apinios  that  they 
do  not  receive  valui  for  the  diaige  on 
account  of  **  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance^** 
believing,  in  &ot,  that  the  monjsy  would 
be  much  better  spent  in  destroying  those 
British  servioes.  [Tabular  Symmary^ 
see  next  page.] 


conclusion; 

Tsx  eompiler  of  this  continuation  of  the 
Abb^  MacGeog^began's  History  €f  Irelawl 
purposely  stops  short  of  the  most  recent 
events  wnieh  nave  agitated  that  country, 
and  disquieted  and  exasperated  Engbmd. 
Th^  time  for  relating  the  history  of  tiiooe 
events  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  a  powerful  illustration 
has  been  therebjr  given  to  the  ikct,  that 
while  England  is  at  peace  with  other 
powerful  nations,  it  is  extremely  difficulty 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  so  much  aa  & 
serious  attempt  at  a  national  insurrection, 
in  the  &ce  oi  a  government  so  vigilant 
and  BO  well  prepared. 

The  high  patriotic  enthusissm  that 
impelled  many  brave  Irishmen  in  America 
to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  md  devote  to 
the  rescue  of  their  countiy  that  art  of 
war  which  they  had  learned  chiefly  to 
that  end,  their  experience  in  training 
men,  the  gallantry  of  the  peaaanta,  their 
extensive  secret  oiganizationa--all  seemed 
to  break  and  dissolve  away  in  the  very 
hour  of  highest  hope  and  resolve.  AU 
honour  be  to  the  men  who  made  the 
darinflr  effort,  and  stsked  their  lives  upon 
it  Whatever  judnnent  may  be  formed 
of  others,  iliey^  at  least,  "  stood  the  cast 
their  rashness  plajred,"  and  the  best  of 
them  are  expiatmg  in  dungeons  the  crime 
of  loving  their  country  and  striving  to 
serve  her— just  as  Irishmen  have  generally 
expiated  that  offence  for  many  ages.  Yet 
no  cause  is  utterly  lost  so  long  as  it  can 
inspire  heroic  devotion.  No  country  is 
hopelessly  vanquished  whose  sons  love  her 
better  than  their  lives. 
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Account  of  the  Incoice  and  ExPENDrruKE  of  Ireland,  in  the  Years  ending  5th 
January,  from  1847  to  1852,  inclusive ;  showing  the  whole  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
provided  within  the  same  period,  together  with  the  application  thereol — [Hotue 
qf  Commons  Papers,  Ka  528, 1849;  No.  600, 1850 ;  No.  477, 1851 ;  Na  504, 1852.] 
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APPENDIX    No.    I. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF    UNION. 


Bbsoltkd,  1.  That  in  order  topromote  and  m- 
cure  the  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power*  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire,  it  will  be  adTis- 
able  to  coneor  in  each  measnrss  as  may  best  tend 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  snoh  manner,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditious,  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  of  the  respective  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

hnoived,  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Union  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
oommunieated  by  His  llajesty's  command  in  the 
message  sent  to  this  House  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-IJeutenant,  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the 
first  artiole  of  Union,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  upon  the  first  day  of 
January,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  and  for  ever 
after,  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  titles  apperuining  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  abo  the  ensigns,  ar- 
morial flags,  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as 
His  Majesty  by  hi*i  royalproclamation,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint 

itoofMd,  S.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  sucoeesion  to  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue 
limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  Uie 
succession  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands 
limited  and  settl^'d,  according  to  the  existins  laws, 
and  to  the  terms  of  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

Jtooftwd,  4.  That  for  the  same  purpoee  it  would 
be  fit  to  propoee,  that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  be 
styled  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

RaotveA,  5.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  for  the 
1  eduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
either  kingdom  before  toe  Union,  shall  continue  to 
be  separsliBly  defrayed  by  Great  JMtain  and  Ire- 
land respectlTely. 

That  for  the  space  of  twenty  Tears  after  the 
Union  Shan  take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  n^spectlTelT,  towards  the  ex- 
penditure of  ttie  United  Kingdom  in  each  year, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts 
for  Great  Britain  and  two  parts  for  Ireland,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  years  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kixigdom,  other 
than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  country  shall  be  separately  liable,  shall  be 
defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  said  United 
Parliament  shaU  deem  lust  and  reasonable,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  respective  countries,  upon  an  arer- 
•ge  of  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  period 
of  revision,  or  on  a  comparison  of  the  Talue  of 
the  quantitteB  of  the  following  articles  consumed 
withm  the  respectiva  countries,  on  a  similar  aver- 


age, viz.,  beer,  spirits,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobaooo^ 
and  malt;  or  according  to  the  aggregate  propor- 
tion resulting  from  both  these  connderations  com- 
bined, or  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  income 
in  each  country,  estimated  from  the  produce  for 
the  same  periods  of  a  general  tax,  if  such  shall 
have  been  imposed  on  the  same  descriptions  of 
income  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  shall  afterwards  proceed 
in  like  manner,  to  revise  and  fix  the  said  propor- 
tions according  to  the  same  rules  or  any  of  them, 
at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty  years,  nor 
IcM  than  seven  years  from  each  other,  unlera  pre- 
vious to  anv  such  period  the  United  Parliament 
shall  have  declared,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that 
the  general  expennes  of  the  empire  shall  be  defrayed 
indiscriminatelv  by  equal  taxes,  imposed  on  the 
like  anicles  in  both  countries. 

BMolvtd^  6.  That  for  defraying  the  said  expenses, 
according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  rev- 
enues of  Ireland  shall  hereafter  constitute  a  con- 
solidated fund,  upon  which  charges  equal  to  the 
interest  of  the  debt  and  sinking  fund  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  charged,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  proportion  of  the 
ffeneral  expense  of  the  united  Kingdom  to  which 
Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each  year. 

That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  by  these  articles  be 
liable,  shaU  be  raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  king- 
dom respectiyely  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fit,  pro- 
vided always,  that  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country  by  which  their  respectlye  proportion  shall 
be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  liable  to 
be  taxed  to  any  amount  exceeding  that  which  will 
be  thereafter  payable  in  England  on  the  like 
articles. 

ReMOlttd,!.  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  year  any 
surplus  shall  accrue  from  the  reyenues  of  Ireland, 
after  defraying  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and 
proportioned  oontrlbutioa  and  separate  charges  to 
which  the  said  country  is  liable,  either  taxes  shall 
be  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  such  suiplus,  or  the 
surplus  shall  be  applied  by  the  United  Parliament 
to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  her  revenues  in  time 
of  peace,  or  invested  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland  in  the  funds,  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  at  compound  interesLin 
case  of  contribution  in  time  of  war.  Frofvided,  The 
surplus  so  to  accumulate  vhali  at  no  future  period 
be  suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  mlllionB. 

Raolwd,  &  That  all  monies  hereafter  to  be  raised 
by  loan,  in  peaoe  or  war.  for  the  service  of  the 
united  Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  charges 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  oountries 
in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  contributions. 
Prondtd,  That  if  atany  time  in  nUsing  the  respective 
contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  kingdom,  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge  it 
fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  req)ectlve 
contributions  in  one  kingdom  within  the  year  than 
in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  proportion  of 
sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole^  or 
any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account  of  the  one 
country  than  that  raised  on  account  of  the  other 
countiy,  then  snch  part  of  the  said  loan  for  tha 
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Uqnidation  of  which  differmt  proTltiona  have  been 
made  for  the  r««pectiTe  coantriea,  Bbftll  be  kept 
distinct^  and  shall  be  borne  by  each  separately,  and 
only  that  part  of  the  Raid  loan  be  deemed  joint  and 
common,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the  respective 
coontries  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  reHpective  contributions. 

ReMoivfd,  9.  That  if  at  any  future  day  the  sep- 
arate debt  of  each  kinirdom  respectively  shall 
have  be<?n  Uquldaled,  or  the  valuer  of  their  respec- 
tive debtn  (eHtimated  acconling  to  the  amoant  of 
the  interest  and  annuitioa  attending  the  same,  of 
the  sinking  fund  applif-ablo  to  the  reduction  there- 
of, and  the  period  wittiin  vrhioh  tbe  whole  capital 
of  such  debt  Hball  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  Buch 
sinking  fund),  bhall  bo  to  each  other  in  the  same 
propurti<ju  with  the  respective  contributions  of 
each  kingdom  renpeotiveiy.  or  where  the  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  tbe  larger  of  8uch  debts  Hhall 
▼aryfrom  such  proporti<tu,  Khali  not  exceed  one 
hundredth  part  of  tho  said  value;  and  if  it  Hhall  ap- 
pear to  the  United  Parliament,  that  the  rei<p«>rtiv6 
eircirnistancoM  of  the  two  countrieH  will  thencwfonh 
admit  of  their  conlribuUng  Indiscriminately,  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  name  art  iclet*  in  each,  to 
the  future  general  expcuHC  of  tlio  United  Kinfft".<>ni.  it 
shall  be  c4>uiiH>k'nt  to  the  said  Tnited  i'arliaaient  j 
to  declare,  tiiat  all  future  expouM)  thenceforth  to 
be  incurred,  together  with  the  iuterest  and  char^'CH  i 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  de-  i 
claration,  shall  bo  defrayed  indiHcrimiuately  by 
equal  taxee  impose*!  on  tbe  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as 
circum-stauces  mny  require,  to  imiH>se  and  apply 
such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  Kuch  par- 
ticular exemptionx  or  abatenicuta  in  Ireland,  and 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  api>ear  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
mand, that  fi'om  ttie  period  of  such  declaration,  it 
shall  no  longer  be  nece»B4iry  to  regulate  the  contri- 
bution of  the  two  countries  towards  the  futui-c 
general  expenses,  according  to  any  of  the  rules 
ereinbefore  provided. 

Frotidfd,  nevtrthtltu^  That  the  interest  or  charfres 
which  may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the 
separate  debt  with  which  either  country  is  charge- 
able, and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  conitoli- 
daied  proportionately  as  above,  shall,  mitil  extin- 
ffulshed,  continue  to  be  defrayed  by  teparate  taxes 
m  each  country. 

/{fM)ireii,  10.  That  a  ram  not  1e<iB  than  the  ram 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  average  of  six  years,  as  premiums  for 
the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  or  manu- 
facture, or  for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  piou.s 
and  charitable  purposes,  Bhall  be  applied  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Luion  to  such 
local  purpoHea.  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament 
of  tbo  United  Kingdom  shall  direct 

litsiiirtd,  IL  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thout«and  eight  hundred  and  one,  all 
public  revenue  arising  from  the  territorial  depend- 
encies of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  applied  to 
the  general  expenditure  of  the  empire,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  respective  conLribuiiona  of  the  two 
countries. 

Jitiolved,  13.  That  for  tbe  same  purpose  it  would 

be  tit  to  propose  that Lords  spiritual 

of  Ireland,  and  ....  Lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land, shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  the  ilouKO  of  Lords  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  sud  one  hundred 
commoners  (two  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two 
for  the  City  of  Cork,  one  for  tbe  University  of 
Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
most  couHiderable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs),  be 
the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Ruoivfd,  13.  That  rach  Acts  as  shall  be  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union 
to  regulate  the  mode  by  which  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  the  Commons  to  serve  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  Uidted  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  summoned  or  returned  to  the 
■aid  Parliament,  shall  be  conaidered  as  forming 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  shall  be  incor- 


porated in  the  Act  of  tha  remectiye  FuilamaBtiL' 
by  which  tho  said  Union  shall  be  ratiflod  and 
established. 

Raoived,  li.  That  all  qnestions  tooehiiig  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  sit  on  thepart  of  Ireland  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  abaU 
be  heard  and  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  qtiee- 
tions  touching  such  elections  in  Great  Britain  now 
are,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  Uw  be, 
heard  and  decided,  subject  nevertheless  to  such 
particular  regulations  in  respect  of  Ireland,  as 
from  local  ciivunistanoes  the  Pariiamcnt  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
expedient 

hesolttd^  15.  That  the  qualifications  in  respect  of 

firoperty  of  the  members  elected  on  the  part  of 
reland  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  shall  be  respectively  the  same 
as  are  now  provided  by  law,  in  cases  of  electiooa 
for  coimlies,  and  citiea  and  boroughs  respectively, 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Fjigland.  on- 
less  any  other  provision  shall  hereafter  be  made 
in  that  respect  by  Act  of  the  Parliaiaent  of  thA 
United  Kingdom. 

Raolvtd,  16.  That  when  His  Usjestj,  his  heirs, 
or  succe-ssors.  shall  declare  his»  her,  or  their  plea- 
sure, for  holding  the  first  or  any  subsequent  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  proclamation 
shall  issue  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  cause  the  Lords  spiritissl  and  tempo- 
ral and  Commons  who  are  to  serve  in  the  Parlia- 
ment thereof  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  retomed 
in  such  manner  as  by  anv  Act  of  this  present 
session  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  be  pro- 
vided; and  that  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  shall  together  with 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  so 
returned  as  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  < 
Rtitute  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  Un 
Kingdom. 

li^Mtlced,  17.  That  if  His  Majesty  on  or  before  thA 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one,  on  which  day  the  Union  is  to  take  place, 
shall  declare,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain, 
that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  members  of  the  respective  Houses  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  ihe  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  then  the  said  Lords  and  Commons 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall 
accordingly  be  the  members  of  the  respectiTe 
Houses  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  they,  togetiier 
with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 
motui  BO  sunmaoned  and  returned  as  above  on  the 
part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  Lords  spiritual  axid 
temporal  and  Commons  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  such  first  Parliament 
may  (in  that  case),  if  not  sooner  dissolved,  continue 
to  Hit  so  long  aa  the  present  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  may  now  by  law  continue  to  sit,  and  that 
every  one  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  and  all 
succeeding  Parliaments,  shall,  until  the  Paiiiament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  otherwise  proyide, 
tike  the  oatha  and  make  and  subscribe  the  de- 
claration, whicn  are  at  present  by  Uw  enjoined  to 
be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Re$olced,  18.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  woold 
be  fit  to  propoKe  that  the  churdies  of  that  part 
of  Great  Briu&in  called  England,  and  of  Ireland, 
should  be  united  into  one  Church,  and  the  arch- 
bishops, bLshop!>,  deans  and  clergy  of  the  churches 
of  Lnglaud  and  Ireland  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
bo  summoned  to  and  entiUe<l  to  sit  in  convocation 
of  the  United  Church  in  the  like  manner,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations  as  are  at  present  by 
law  established,  with  respect  to  the  like  orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  United  Chnruk 
shall  be  preserved  as  now  by  law  established  for 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  doctrinei  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Churcn  of  Scot- 
land shall  Ukewise  be  preserved  as  now  by  law 
established  for  the  Church  of  Scotland     And  thai 
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Ute  ecmtlniuiiee  and  prMerration  for  ever  of  the 
Mid  United  Church,  as  the  EttAblished  Chnrch  of 
thAt  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England 
and  Ireland,  ehall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an 
eenential  waa  fandamental  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  Union. 

JU$ol»ed,  Id.  That  for  the  same  porpoee  all  laire 
m  force  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  all  oomta  of 
ciTil  and  eccleeiastical  lorisdlctioa  within  the  re- 
■pective  Ungdoma,  shall  remain  aa  now  by  law 
eatabliahed,  aubject  only  to  each  alterations  and  re- 
gnlationa,  from  time  to  time,  as  drcamstances  may 
appear  to  the  F»rllament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
tu  require,  provided  that  all  writs  of  error  and 
appeals  depending  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or 
herpafter  to  be  brongbt.  and  which  might  now  be 
finally  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  either 
kingdom,  shall  from  and  after  the  Union  be  finally 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  provided  that,  from  and  after  the  Union 
there  shall  remain  in  Ireland  an  Instenoe  Court  of 
Admiralty,  for  the  detennination  of  causes,  dyil 
and  maritime  only ;  and  that  all  laws  at  present  in 
force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  be  contrary 
to  any  of  the  provisions  which  may  be  enacted  by 
any  Act  for  carrying  this  article  into  effect^  be  from 
and  after  the  Union  repealed. 

RtMlve^  20.  That  for  the  same  porpoee  it  would 
he  fit  to  propose  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one,  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  encouragement  and 
bounties  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufaotore  of  either  kingdom  rsepec- 
tivelv,  and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion in  all  ports  ana  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies;  and  that  in  all  treaties 


made  by  uis  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
vrith  any  foreign  power.  His  Majesty's  subjects  of 
Ireland  shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on 


the  same  footing  as  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great 
Britain. 

Rnoivtd,  2L  That  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all  prohlU- 
tiona  and  bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  to  the 
other  shall  cease  and  determine;  and  that  the  said 
articles  shall  thenceforth  be  exported  from  one 
country  to  the  other  without  duty  <v  bounty  on 
Buchexpoortk 

Rmolved,  23.  That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  Kingdom,  not  hereinafter 
enumerated  as  subject  to  spedflc  duties,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  imported  hito  each  country  from  the 
other  firee  tnm.  duty,  other  than  such  counter^ 
▼ailing  duty  as  shall  be  annexed  to  the  several 
articles  contained  in  the  Schedule  No.  I;*  and  that 
the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated  shall  be  sub- 
ject for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  Union, 
on  importation  into  each  country  from  the  other, 
to  tike  dutten  specified  in^  Sohednle  Na  IL,* 
annexed  to  this  article,  vix.^- 
AppareL  Millinery. 

Bfduis,  wrought  Paper,  stained. 

Cabinet  ware.  Poitery. 

Coaches  and  carriage!.     Saddlery. 


Silk,  manuf  aetared. 

Btockinga. 

Thread,  bullion  for  lace. 

pearl,  and  spangles. 
Tin  plates,  wrought  iron, 

,  and  hardvrare. 

goldand  silver  threads. 

And  that  the  woollen  manufkoturs  shall  pay  on 
Importation  into  each  country  the  duties  now  pay- 
able on  Importation  into  Ireland;  salt  and  hope  on 
Importation  into   Ireland,  duties  not  exofeding 
•  nUt  ntas  to  MisdalM  eiUMnd  to  the  iwolutloBs,  m 


Copper,  wTOU^t 

Cottons. 

Glass. 

Haberdashery. 

Hats. 

>ldandsflver; 


Lace,  gold 
goldand 


those  which  are  now  paid  In  Ireland;  and  coals  on 
importation  to  be  subject  to  burdens  not  exceeding 
those  to  which  they  are  now  subject 

That  calicoes  and  muslins  be  subject  and  liable 
to  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  sanfe,  until  the 
fifth  dav  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eignt;  and  from  and  after  the  said  day,  the 
said  duties  shall  be  annually  reduced  in  suca  pro- 
portion, and  at  such  periods  as  shall  hereafter  be 
enacted,  so  as  that  the  said  duties  shall  stand  at 
ten  per  cent  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen, 
until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  which  shall  be  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one;  and  that  cotton,  yam,  and  cotton  twist,  shul 
also  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable 
upon  the  same,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  and  from  and 
after  the  said  day  the  said  duties  shall  be  annually 
reduced  at  such  times,  uid  in  such  proportions,  aa 
shall  be  hereafter  enacted,  so  as  that  all  duties 
shall  cease  on  the  said  articles  from  and  after  tha 
fifth  day  of  Jannaiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


Baoiwtdt  S8.  That  any  articles  of  the  growth, 
produce^  or  manuftetnre  of  either  country,  which 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  internal  duty,  or  to  duty 
on  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  may 
be  made  subject  on  their  Importation  into  ea<& 
country  respectively  irom.  the  other,  to  such  coun- 
tervailing duty  as  snail  appear  to  be  just  and  rea^ 
sooable  in  respect  to  such  internal  duty  or  duties 
on  tibe  materials;  and  that  for  the  said  pnn)oeeB 
the  articles  spedfled  in  tiie  said  Schedule  No.  L 
should,  upon  importation  into  Ireland,  be  subject 
to  the  duty  which  shaU  be  set  forth  therein,  habto 
to  be  taken  off,  diminished,  or  increased  in  the 
manner  herein  spedfled;  and  that  upon  the  like 
export  of  the  like  articles  from  each  country  to  tha 
other  respectively,  a  drawback  shall  be  given, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  countervailing  duty,  payable 
on  the  artides  hereinbefore  spedfled,  on  the  im- 
port into  the  same  country  vnth  the  other;  and 
that  in  like  maimer,  in  future,  it  shall  be  compistent 


to  the  United  Parliament  to  impose  any  new  or 
additional  countervailing  duties,  or  to  take  oft  or 
diminish  sudi  existing  countervailing  duties  aa 
may  appear  on  like  prlndples  to  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable in  respect  of  any  fntore  or  additional 
internal  duty  on  any  article  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  dther  country,  ot  of  any  new  additional 
duty  on  any  materials  of  which  such  article  may 
be  composed,  or  any  abatement  of  the  same; 
and  that  when  any  such  new  or  additional  coun- 
tervailing duty  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the  import 
of  any  article  into  either  country  from  the  other, 
a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  such  counter* 
Tailing  duty,  shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on  the. 
export  of  every  such  artide  respeotively  from  the 
same  country. 

RmHtei,  34.  That  all  artides,  the  growth,  pro- 
dnoe,  or  manufacture  of  dther  kingdom,  when 
exported  through  the  other,  fhall  in  all  cases  be 
exported  subject  to  the  same  charges  as  If  they  bad 
been  exported  direcUy  from  the  country  of  which 
they  were  the  growth,  producot  or  manufacture. 

Raolvtit  35.  That  all  doty  charged  on  the  import 
of  foreign  or  colonial  goods  into  either  country, 
Shan,  on  their  export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn 
back,  or  the  amount,  if  any  be  retained,  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which  they 
shall  be  so  exported,  so  long  as  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  empire  shall  oe  deft»yed  by  pro- 
portional contributtonsL .  Protkkd,  Nothing  herein 
shall  extsnd  to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or  - 
prohibition  which  exists  with  respect  to  com, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  and  Mscuit,  but  that  the  same 
may  be  regulated,  varied,  or  repeated,  from  time . 
to  timei  as  the  United  Parliament  shall  deem  ex->- 
pcdient 
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jlS  act  ron  the  union  of  great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2d  JULY,  ISOO. 


WfrevsAa,  In  par^nnnr©  of  His  *TnJ<»«tT>  most 
rrarious  reconiraonilation  to  ihe  two  liousosi  of 
ParUament  in  Ureal  Hriiain  and  Ireland  rewiw.-- 
tively,  to  consider  of  such  m<«asure!t  as  might  w-n 
tend  to  Rtrengthen  and  consolidate  the  connection 
between  the  two  klngdoinR,  the  two  Houros  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Hrltuin  and  the  two  Uoubcr  of 
the  Parliiniont  of  Ireland  have  »ieverally  agreed 
and  rcj*olved  that,  in  or.l*>r  to  promote  and  kccupp 
the  esMontial  intercuLH  of  tJreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  consolidate  the  strcnt^th,  power,  arul  re- 
Bourcea  of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  ailusiiblo 
to  concur  in  snoh  measures  as  mav  N»Kt  tend  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Qrcat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land Into  one  kiuf^dom.  in  such  manner,  arul  on 
such  terms  and  couditions,  as  may  be  establisliod 
by  the  Acta  of  the  rettpective  Parliamanbt  of  Great 
firitain  and  Ireland. 

And  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion, both  liouKes  of  the  said  two  Parliamouts 
respectively  have  likewise  airreed  upon  certain 
articles,  for  efTectuatinf;  and  eHtablishiiig  tho  s.iid 
pur|M)so8,  in  the  tenor  following:  — 

AuTULK  L  That  It  be  the  first  article  of  the 
Union  of  the  kin.i,'.loms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, that  the  saidi  kiiJK<loms  of  (Treat  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  which 
uhall  be  in  the  year  of  Our  Lf)rd  one  thousand 
ei^rht  hundred  and  one,  and  for  ever  after,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Tho 
I'nited  Kingdom  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  tiile<  appertaining 
to  the  imperial  orown  of  the  said  United  King- 
dom and  Its  dp|)en«lcncies;  und  aNo  the  ensigns, 
amionrial  flags,  and  banners  thereof  Mhall  be  such 
as  His  Majesty,  by  his  royal  proclamation  under 
the  Great  8eal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint 

Ahticlk  IL  That  It  be  the  second  article  of 
Union,  that  the  hucoenHion  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  dominii-ns 
thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue  limited  and 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  snci'ehsinn  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  'aid  kingdon  s  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
at'oording  to  the  exis'ing  1»wk,  and  to  the  lciiu<i  of 
Union  between  England  and  ScotlantL 

AiiTicLK  IIL  That  it  be  the  third  article  of  Union, 
that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in 
one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  be  styled  'The 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.' 

AnTK'LK  IV.  That  It  be  the  fourth  article  of  Union, 
that  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  by  rotiition  of 
eenslous,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land elected  for  life  by  the  jjcers  of  Ireland,  shall 
be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  tho  Parliament  of  tho 
United  Kingdom;  and  one  hundred  commtmcrs 
(two  for  each  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  tho  citv  of 
Dublin,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  Cni- 
▼ersity  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  for  each  of  tho 
thirty-one  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs)  he  the  numl)er  to  sit  and  TOte  on  the 

ert  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commoua  of  the 
rliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  such  Act  as  shall  be  po-ssed  In  the  Parlia- 
menl  of  Ireland  provioua  to  the  Union,  to  regulate 


the  mode  by  which  the  lords  splrltoal  and  tamporal 
and  the  commons,  to  sei  ve  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Unitcil  Kingdom  on  th*^  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be 
I  summoned  and  ivturned  to  the  said  IHtrliament 
»ih:iU  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  treaty  of 
'  Union,  and  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Aete  of  the 
j  res[wctiTe  Parllamenta  by  which  the  said  Union 
I  shall  be  ratiflod  and  established. 
I  That  all  qucstic>ns  touching  the  rotation  or  elec- 
'  tion  of  lorils  spiritual  or  temporal  of  Ireland  to  sit 
I  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  thereof;  and  wben- 
erer.  by  reason  of  an  equality  of  TOtes  in  the 
election  of  any  such  lords  temporal,  a  complete 
election  shall  not  be  made  according  to  tho  true 
intent  of  this  article,  the  names  of  those  peers  for 
whom  such  equality  of  votes  shall  be  so  given,  shall 
be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  of  a  similar  form,  and 
shall  l>e  put  into  a  gla^s,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments at  tlie  table  uf  the  House  of  Lords  whilst  tlie 
House  la  sitting;  and  the  peer  or  peers  whaM 
name  or  names  shall  be  first  drawn  out  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Parliaments  shall  be  deemed  the  peer 
or  peers  elected,  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  any  person  holding  any  peerage  of  Ireland 
now  subsisting,  or  hereafter  to  be  create!,  shall 
not  tliereby  be  disqualified  from  being  elected  to 
serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit,  or  from  serving  or 
continuing  to  terve.  if  he  shall  so  think  fit,  for  any 
county,  city,  or  borough  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingilom.  unless 
he  shall  have  l>ocn  prc%iou<<ly  clecleil  as  above,  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  that  BO  long  as  such  peer  of  Ireland  shall  i4> 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage,  nor  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  serre 
as  a  i)eer  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  voting  at 
any  such  election ;  and  that  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  sued,  indicted,  proceeded  against,  and  tried  as 
a  commoner,  for  any  oflouue  with  which  he,  may- 
be eharge<L 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heira 
and  successors,  to  create  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to  make  pro- 
motions in  the  peerage  thereof,  after  the  Union; 
Proniifd,  Tliat  no  new  creation  of  any  such  jwor* 
shall  take  place  after  the  Union  until  throe  of  the 
peerages  of  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been  ezist> 
ing  at  the  time  of  tlie  Union,  shall  have  become 
extinct;  and  upon  such  extinction  of  three  peer- 
ages, tliat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  UIa  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  peer  ox  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland;  and 
in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland;  and 
in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall 
become  extinct,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  other  ]icer 
of  the  said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  if 
it  shall  happen  that  tho  peers  of  that  port  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall,  by  extinc* 
tion  of  peerages  or  otherwise,  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  all  such  peers 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland 
as  shall  hold  any  peer<ige  of  Great  Britain  subsiKtr* 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  United  Kin^- 
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dom  created  ilDoe  the  Union,  by  whicb  each  peers 
■lukll  be  entitled  to  an  taeredltair  seat  In  the  Hooie 
of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  and  in  that 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  sncceBsors,  to  create  one  peer  or  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as  often 
as  any  one  of  such  one  hundred  peersges  shall 
fail  by  extinctlon^or  as  often  as  any  one  peer  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland 
shall  become  entitled,  by  descent  or  creation,  to  an 
hereditary  seat  in  ibB  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  article,  that  at  all  times  after  the  Union  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  his  heirs 
taxd  successors,  to  keep  up  the  peerage  of  that 
part  of  the  United  ELingdom  called  Ireland  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  orer  and  abOTC  the  num- 
ber of  such  of  the  said  peers  as  shall  be  entitled  by 
descent  or  creation  to  an  hereditary  sest  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  if  sny  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abey- 
ance, such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as 
an  existing  peerage;  and  no  peersge  shall  be 
deemed  extinct,  unless  on  default  of  claimants  to 
the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  for  the  space  of  one 
▼ear  from  the  death  of  the  person  who  shall  haTe 
Men  last  possessed  thweof ;  and  if  no  claim  shall 
be  made  to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage,  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United 
^ngdom,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
of  a  year,  then  and  in  that  case  such  peerage  shall 
be  deemed  extinct;  J*ro9ided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  exclude  any  person  ftom  afterwards  patting 
in  a  claim  to  the  neerage  so  deemed  extinct;  ana 
If  such  claim  shSLil  be  allowed  as  Talid^y  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom 
reported  to  His  Majesty,  such  peerage  shall  be  con- 
■idered  as  revlTed;  and  in  case  any  new  creation 
of  a  peersge  of  that  part  of  the  Umted  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  shall  have  taken  place  in  the  mter- 
Tal.  in  consequence  of  Ae  supposed  extinction  of 
such  peerage,  then  no  new  right  of  creation  shall 
accrue  to  Mis  Majesty*  his  hcdrs  or  successors,  in 
consequence  of  the  next  extinction  which  shall  take 
place  of  any  peerage  of  that  part  of  tha  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland. 

That  all  questions  touching  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  heard 
and  decided  in  the  same  manner  as  questions 
touching  such  elections  in  Qreat  Britain  now  are 
or  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  by  law  be  heard  and 
decided;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  particular 
regulations  in  respect  to  Ireland  as,  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, the  Parliament  of  the  United  flying- 
dom  may  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient 

That  tne  qualifications  in  respect  of  property  of 
the  members  elected  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  respectiTely  the  same  as  are  now  provided 
by  law  in  the  cases  of  elections  for  coimties  and 
cities,  and  boroughs  respectively  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England,  tmlesa  any  other 
provision  sluJl  hereafter  be  made  In  that  respect 
1^  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  when  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
shall  dedaie  his,  her,  or  their  pleasure  for  holding 
a  first  or  any  subsequent  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  proclamation  shall  issue,  cmder  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  cause  the 
Iiords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  thereof  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  to  be  returned  in  such  manner  as  by  any 
Act  of  this  present  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land shall  be  provided ;  and  that  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  Commons  of  Qreat  Britain  shalL 
together  with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
Commons  so  returned  as  aforesaid  on  the  part  of 
Ireland,  oonstitnte  the  two  Houses  of  tha  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  if  His  Majesty,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thouand  eight  hundred  and  one,  on 
which  day  the  Union  is  to  take  place,  shall  de- 
clare, uuJer  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  Ae  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
nresent  FariiaiiMnI  of  Qreat  Britain  should  be  the 


members  of  the  respecdve  Houses  of  the  first  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  off 
Great  Britain;  then  the  said  i/ords  and  Connnons 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall 
accordingly  be  the  members  of  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  thev,  to- 
gether with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporsl  and 
Commons,  so  simimonedand  returned  as  above  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  shall  be  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  Commons  of  the  first  Parliament  off 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  such  ilrst  Parliament 
may  (in  that  case),  if  not  sooner  dissolved,  con- 
tinue to  sit  so  long  as  the  present  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  may  by  law  now  continue  to  sit,  iff 
not  sooner  dissolved:  Pnvided  aluay*^  That  until 
an  Act  shall  have  passed  in  the  ParUsiment  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  providing  in  what  cases  persona 
holding  offices  or  places  of  profit  under  the  Crown 
of  Ireland,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  members  off 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  no  greater  niuiber  of  nmnbera 
than  twenty,  holding  such  offices  or  places  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the  said  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  if  such  a  number  of  members  shall  be 
returned  to  serve  in  the  said  House,  as  to  make 
the  whole  nimiber  of  members  of  the  said  house 
holding  such  offices  or  places  as  aforesaid  more 
than  twenty,  then  and  in  such  case  the  seats  or 
places  of  such  members  as  shaU  have  last  accepted 
such  olBces  or  places  shall  be  vacated,  at  the  oi^ 
tion  of  such  members,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number 


of  members  holding  such  offices  or  places  to  the 
number  of  twenty;  and  no  person  holdlni 
such  office  or  place  shall  be  capable  of  _..-^ 
elected  or  of  sitting  in  the  said  House,  while  there 
are  twenty  persons  holding  such  offices  or  places 
sitting  in  file  said  House:  and  that  every  one  off 
the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  the  United  K&gdom, 
and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  first  and  all  succeeding 
Parliaments,  shall,  until  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  oUierwise  provide,  take  the 
oaths,  and  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration, 
and  take  and  subscribe  Ae  oath  now  by  law  en- 
joined to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
BritahL 

That  the  Lords  of  Parliament  on  the  part  of  In- 
land, in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Sangdom, 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  same  privHeges  of  Par- 
liament which  shall  belong  to  the  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  part  of  Great  Britahi;  and  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  respectively  on  the  part  off 
Ireland  shall  at  au  times  have  the  same  rights  in 
respect  of  their  sitting  and  voting  upon  the  ti  ial  off 
peers,  as  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  respeo- 
tivelv  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  alk 
Lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  shall  have  rank  and 
precedency  next  and  immediately  after  the  Lords. 
spiritual  of  the  same  rank  and  degree  of  Great. 
Britain,  and  shall  enjoy  aU  privileges  as  fully  as 
Ae  Lords  spiritual  of  Great  Britain  do  now  ormay- 
hereafter  enjoy  the  same  (the  right  and  privilegei 
of  Bitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  priviiegea 
depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  off 
sitting  on  the  trial  off  peers,  excepted);  and  that 
the  persons  holding  any  temporal  peerages  of  Ire- 
land, existing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  uiaU,  from 
and  after  the  Union,  have  rank  and  precedency 
next  and  immediately  after  aU  the  persons  holding 
peerages  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  Great 
Britain,  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  Union;  and 
that  all  peersges  of  Ireland  created  after  the  union 
shall  have  rank  and  precedency  with  the  peerages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  so  created,  according  to 

the  dates  of  their  creations;  and  that  all  r 

both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  now  su 

or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shall  in  aU  other  i. 
spects,  from  the  date  of  the  Union,  be  considered 
as  pemges  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  the 
peers  of  Ireland  shaU,  as  peers  off  the  United  King- 
dom, be  sued  and  tried  as  peers,  except  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  enjoy  allprivilegesof  peers  as  fully 
as  the  peers  of  Great  Britain;  the"  right  and  pri- 
vUege  of  BtttiBg  ia  the  fionse  off  Lords,  and  the 
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pritflfSfM  dependtoc  thereon,  end  the  right  of  rit- 
tlnff  on  the  tn»l  of  peers,  only  excepted. 

AsncLB  y.  That  it  be  the  fifth  article  of  Unloii, 
that  the  Chorehee  of  RngJand  and  Ireland,  aa  now 
hj  law  eatabllahed,  be  united  Into  one  Protectant 
Ueoopal  Chnrota.  to  be  called  Tkt  United  Chmrck 
itf  Bnglaoid  and  Ireland;  and  that  the  doctrinoL 
worship  dlacipline,  and  gOTemmentof  the  eala 
United  Church  ehall  be  and  ahaU  remain  In  full 
force  for  erer.  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  eetab- 
liahed  for  the  Church  of  Ibigland;  and  that  the 
oontinnance  and  preeerratlon  of  the  said  United 
Church  as  the  Entabliiihed  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union :  and  that 
In  like  manner  the  doctrine,  worship,  dIscipUne, 


•ad  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall 
remsJn  and  be  preserred,  aa  the  same  are  now  es- 
tabliahed  by  law,  knd  by  the  Acts  for  the  Union  of 


the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland. 

AaricLB  VI.  That  it  be  the  sixth  article  of  Union, 
that  His  Maledtys  subjects  of  Great  JMtalnand 
Ireland  shall,  from  ana  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
narr,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  be 
entitled  to  the  same  pririlegcB.  and  be  on  the  same 
footing,  as  to  encouragements  and  bounties,  on  the 
like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  either  eonn^  respectively,  and  gen- 
erally in  respect  of  trade  and  navigation  in  all 
Sorts  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
ependencies  ;  and  that  in  all  treaties  made  by  His 
Hajesty,  his  heirs  and  surcessors,  with  any  foreign 
power,  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  shall  have 
the  same  priTileges,  and  be  on  thn  same  footing, 
M  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

That,  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thon- 
■and  eight  hundred  and  one,  all  probibitions  and 
bounties  on  the  export  of  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  to  the 
other,  shall  cease  and  determine ;  and  that  the  said 
articles  shall  henceforth  be  exported  from  one 
country  to  the  other  without  duty  or  bounty  on 
■nch  export 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  prodooe,  or  mann- 
flMSture  of  either  country  (not  h»>n>;naftftr  enume- 
rated a»  subject  to  spoeitlc  iluut  >),  shall  from 
thenceforth  bo  imported  into  each  country  from 
the  otlicr  free  from  duty,  other  than  such  counter^ 
Tailing  dutieH  on  the  several  articles  enumerated 
in  the  Schedule  Number  One,  A.  and  R,  hereunto 
annexed,  as  are  therein  specified,  or  to  such  other 
oountervailing  duties  as  shall  hereafter  be  imposed 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
mnnner  hereinafter  provided;  and  that,  for  the 
period  of  twenty  vears  from  the  Union,  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  Schedule  Number  Two,  here- 
unto annexed,  shall  be  subject,  on  importation  into 
each  country  from  the  other,  to  the  duties  specified 
in  the  said  Schedule  Number  Two ;  and  the  woollen 
manufactures,  known  by  the  names  of  Old  and 
Hew  Drcmerjf,  shall  pay,  on  importation  Into  each 
country  from  the  other,  the  duties  now  payable  on 
importadon  into  Ireland;  salt  and  hops,  on  Im- 
portation into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  duties 
not  exceeding  those  which  are  now  paid  on  im- 

Etrtation  into  Ireland;  and  coals,  on  importation 
to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  shall  be  subject  to 
Imrdens  not  exceeding  those  to  whidv  they  are 
now  subject 

That  calicos  and  muslins  shall,  on  their  impor- 
tation into  either  country  from  the  other,  be  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  duties  nowxMiyable  on  the 
same,  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great 
Britain  into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  dav  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  and  from 
•nd  after  the  said  day  the  said  duties  shall  be 
annually  reduced,  by  equal  proportions,  as  near  as 
may  be  In  each  year,  so  as  that  the  said  duties  shall 
■tand  at  ten  per  centum  from  and  after  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
•ixteen,  until  the  fifth,  day  of  January,  one  tiiou- 
•and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one;  and  that 
cotton  vam  and  cotton  twist  shall,  on  their  impor- 
tation into  either  country  from  the  other,  be  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  duties  now  payable  upon  the 
■ame  on  the  importation  thereof  from  Great  Britain 
Into  Ireland,  until  the  fifth  day  of  January,  one 


eight  hniidrad  and  eUh^  aiid  ftan  and 
after  tfaa  said  <tey  tfaa  Middnttn  ibaU  be  aimo- 
ally  reduced  by  eqnal  proportloiia  m  near  as  may 
be  in  each  year,  eo  aa  that  all  dattoa  abaU  oaaaa 
I  articlea  from  and  altar  «he  fifth  day 
\  one  thouMid  alght  Imdrad  and  alz- 


of  Jamaiy,  ( 
teen. 

That  aaj  wtlelea  of  tlw  powttL  produea,  or 
maimfaolara  of  aithor  oooittT,  widoh  ara  or  may 
be  rableot  to  intomal  dsty,or  to  doly  on  the  mat*- 
rials  of  which  they  are  ccmpotad,  maybe  mada 
subject  on  their  unportatkm  Into  eaoB  coontry 
reepeetively  from  the  ottier,  to  moh  ooontanrailing 
duty  aa  shall  appear  to  be  Jnat  and  raesnoaWe  in 
respect  of  snca  internal  dntj  or  dolioa  on  the 
materials;  and  that  for  the  aald  porpoeea  the 
articles  spectfled  hi  the  said  Sehednle  Number  One 
A.  and  R  shall  be  sabjeet  to  the  dutiea  aet  forth 
therein,  liable  to  be  taken  of^  dlmlniahed,  or  in- 
creased in  the  manner  herein  ipedfled;  and  that 
upon  the  export  of  the  aaid  arUolea  from  each 
coontxy  to  the  other  respecttvely.  a  drawback  ahall 
be  given  equal  In  amount  to  the  oountei  failing 
duty  payable  on  sneh  artlclee  on  the  hnoport  thereof 
into  the  same  coontry  f^om  the  other;  and  that  in 
like  manner  in  fntare  it  shall  be  competent  to  the 
United  Parliament  to  impoee  any  new  or  additional 
countervailing  dutieB,  or  to  take  off  or  <n«»iiit«K 
such  existing  countervailing  dntiea  aa  may  appear, 
on  like  prindplea,  to  be  Just  and  reasonabia  In  re- 
spect of^any  fntare  or  additional  internal  duty  on 
any  article  of  the  growth,  prodnoe^  or  manafaetnre 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  duty 
on  any  materlala  of  whidL  tnch  artiola  may  be 
compoeed,  or  of  any  abatamant  of  doty  on  the 
same;  and  that  when  any  each  new  or  additional 
ooimtervailing  dntv  shall  be  so  imposed  on  the 
import  of  any  article  into  either  coontry  fhma  the 
other,  a  drawback,  equal  in  amoont  to  soch  ooun- 
tervailing duty,  shall  be  given  in  like  manner  on 
ite  export  of  every  such  article  respeetively  front 
the  same  county  to  the  other. 

That  all  articles,  the  growth,  xnodnee,  or  mann- 
f actnre  of  either  county,  when  exported  tfaronsit 
the  other,  shall  in  all  cases  be  exported  snbject  to 
the  same  chargee  aa  if  they  had  been  exported 
directly  from  the  country  of  which  they  were  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 

That  9M  duty  charged  on  the  import  of  foreign 
or  colonial  goods  into  either  coontry  shall,  on 
tiieir  export  to  the  other,  be  either  drawn  back, 
or  the  amount  if  any  be  retained,  shall  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  country  to  which  they  enaU  be 
so  exported,  so  long  aa  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shaJl  be  defrayed  by  propartional 
contributions:  A«t<clerfaliMqH( That nothmg here- 
in ahall  extend  to  take  away  any  duty,  bounty,  or 
probibitiou,  which  exists  widi  rsepect  to  com, 
meal,  malt  flour,  or  biacnit;  but  that  all  dntios, 
l>ounties,  or  prohibitions,  on  ttie  said  articlea,  may 
be  regulated,  varied,  or  repealed,  tmn  time  to 
time,  aa  the  United  FwUament  ahall  deem  expe- 
dient 

Akttccb  Vn.  That  it  be  the  aeventii  article  of 
Union  that  the  charge  arising  from  the  payment 
of  the  hiterest  and  the  sinklDg  fund  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal,  of  the  debt  incorred  in 
either  kingdom  before  the  Union,  shall  oontinoe 
to  be  leparatelv  defrayed  hjr  Great  BHtain  and 
Ireland  respeotiToly,  ezoept  as  hwrainaftar  pro- 
vided. 'T^  ' 

That  for  the  epaoe  of  twenty  years  alter  the 
Union  ahall  take  place,  the  contribution  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  reepecdvebr,  towards  the  ex- 
penditure of  ttie  United  Kingdom  in  eadi  year, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts 
for  Great  Britain  and  two  parts  for  b«laod;  and 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twen^  yo^ni 
the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(other  than  the  interest  and  ohargea  of  the  debt 
to  which  either  country  shall  be  sepaimtalT  Uable) 
shall  be  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  m»  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  ahall  deem  Just 
and  reaaonable,  upon  a  comparisan  of  the  real 
value  ot  the  exports  and  Imports  of  the  reqwotive 
countries,  upon  an  averMO  of  the  three  yaan  next 
preoedhig  the  period  ofrevliioii;  or  on  a  oook- 
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I  or  «h«  tahie  of  the  ooMtitlM  of  the  follow- 

lODsimiad  wlthm  the  rospeotiTe  coan- 

tSadkiT  ftTerage;  ▼!&,  oeer,  spirlti, 

\  wine,  tM^  tobMOO,  and  malt;  or  accordbtf 

to  tbo  afflgsj^gpwportlon  rMaltbc^  from  t>o£ 


I  oombhied;  or  on  a  compari- 
■on  of  the  amomt  of  Inoome  In  each  ooontry, 
•stfanated  firom  tiie  prodnoe  for  the  tame  period  of 
ageneral  tax,  if  niob  shall  hate  been  fanposed  on 
the  nme  deMrfpttomi  of  Inoome  In  both  ooontriet; 
and  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Cnited  Kingdom 
•hall  aftarwardB  proceed  in  like  manner  to  revise 
and  fix  the  eaid  proportions  according  to  the  same 
mles,  or  any  of  them,  at  periods  not  more  distant 
than  twenty  yean,  nor  less  than  seven  years  flrom 
each  other;  unless,  prevloas  to  any  sach  period, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have 
declared,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  ezpen- 
ditore  of  the  United  Klnffdom  shall  be  defrayed 
indiscriminately,  by  eqaal  taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  coantries :  tha^  for  the  de> 
fraying  the  said  eiqwndlture  according  to  the  roles 
above  laid  down,  the  revenues  of  Iroland  shall 
hersafter  eonstitate  a  consolidated  fond,  which 
shall  be  ohaiged  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
Intersst  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sink- 
ing fond  appUeable  to  the  reduction  of  the  said 
debt,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expendltare  of  the 
T7nited  Kingdom  to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable 
In  each  year;  that  the  proportion  of  contribution 
to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable 
■hall  be  raised  bv  such  taxes  in  each  country 
respectively  m  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  ftrom  time  to  time  deem  fit:  Fro- 
9ideS  o^iMyt,  Tbat  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country,  by  which  ttieir  respective  proportions 
shall  be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made 
liable  to  any  new  or  additional  duty,  by  which  the 
whole  amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  would 
exceed  the  amount  which  wnl  be  thereafter  pay- 
able in  England  on  the  like  article ;  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  any  vear,  any  surplus  shall  accrue  from  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest, 
sinking  fund,  and  proportional  contribution  and 
separate  charges  to  which  the  said  coontiy  shall 
then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  diall  be 
applied  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  looal  purposee  in  Ireland  or  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land in  time  of  peace,  or  be  invested,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  in 
the  funds,  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland 
at  compound  interest,  in  case  of  the  contribution 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  war:  PrcvidedL  Tbat  the  sur- 
plus so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period  be 
snffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  MilUons:  that 
all  moneys  to  be  raised  after  the  Union,  by  loaa 
in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Joint  debt,  and  the  charges  thereof 
shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the 
proportion  of  thotr  respective  contributions:  Pro- 
vidu;  That  if  at  any  thne,  in  raising  their  respec- 
tive contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  country, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  judge 
it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respec- 
tive contributions  in  one  country  within  the  year 
than  in  tiie  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  sinking  fond  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account 
of  the  one  country  than  that  raised  on  account  of 
the  other  ceantry,  then  such  part  of  the  said  loan, 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  different  provisions 
Bhall  have  been  made  for  the  respective  countries, 
■hall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  be  borne  by  each 
■epaiately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be 
deemed  joint  and  common,  for  the  reduction  of 
which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made 
provision  In  the  proportion  of  their  respective 
contributions:  that  if  at  any  future  day  the  separ- 
ate debt  of  each  country  respectively  shall  have 
been  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of  their  respeo- 
tlve  debts  (estixnated  aooording  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  and 
of  the  sinking  fond  applicable  to  the  reduction 


thereof,  and  to  the  period  within  which  the  whole 
oapttal  of  such  debt  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable 
hy  such  sinking  fund)  shall  be  to  each  other  hi 
the  same  proportion  with  the  respective  oontriba- 
tbxoB  of  each  country  reepectlvehr;  or  if  the 
amount  by  which  the  valne  of  the  larger  of  inch 
debts  shill  vary  ftom  snch  proportion,  shall  not 
exceed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  said  valu^:  sad 
if  it  shaU  appear  to  the  Parliament  of  tiie  United 
Kingdom  that  the  respective  etroomstanoes  of  the 
two  countries  will  thencefortik  admit  of  theb:  oon- 
tribnting  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed 
on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to  the  future  expen- 
diture of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  com- 
petsnt  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  declare  that  all  future  expense  thenceforth  to 
be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  chazges 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  sncdi  de- 
claration, shall  be  so  defrayed  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 
such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  par- 
ticular exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
tn  that  part  of  Q-reat  Britain  called  Scotland,  as 
circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to 
demand:  that,  trom  the  period  of  such  dechira- 
tion,  it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  towards  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any 
of  the  rules  herein  before  described:  7*rcvided 
wverthdm.  That  the  interest  or  charges  which 
may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the  separata 
debt  wltii  which  either  conntiy  shall  be  chargeable, 
and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated 
proportionably  as  above,  shall,  until  extingvdshed, 
continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each 
country;  that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on 
the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  en- 
conrsgement  of  sgriculture  or  manufactures,  or 
for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct;  that, 
trom  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  territorial 
dependencies  thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  so 
applied  in  the  proportions  of  the  respective  contri- 
butions of  the  two  countries. 

Akticu  Vni.  That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  the 
Union,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingdoms,  shall 
remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the  same, 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  require. 
Premdet^  That  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals  de- 
pending at  the  time  of  the  Union  or  hereafter  to 
be  brought,  and  which  might  now  be  finally  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords  of  either  kingdom,  shall, 
from  and  after  the  UniozL  be  finally  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom:  And  prtk' 
videi.  That  from  and  after  the  Union  there  shall 
remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  Court  of  Admiral^, 
for  the  determination  of  causes,  civil  and  maritime 
only,  and  that  the  appeal  from  sentences  of  the 
said  court  shall  be  to  Uls  Majesty's  delegates  in 
his  Oourt  of  Ohanoeiy  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland:  and  that  all  laws,  at 
present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall*  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  pronsions  which  may  be 
enacted  bv  any  Act  for  carrying  these  articles  into 
effect,  be  from  and  after  the  Union  repealed. 

And  whereas,  the  said  articles  having,  by  ad- 
dress of  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  been  humbly  laid  before 


His  Majesty,  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 

{>leased  to  approve  the  same;  and  to  recommend 
t  to  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain 
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•ad  Ireland,  to  oonidder  of  racb  meMur^  as  may  I  nme  •haU  be  In  force  and  have  effect  foraw, 
be  neoMMtry  for  giving  rffeet  to  the  nid  artlelea:  |  from  the  flmt  dajoT  Jaaiiat7«  wliich  ihall  be  in  the 
In  order,  therefora,  to  give  fall  effect  and  validity  yi^ar  of  oar  Lord,  one  thooaand  eight  hundred  and 
to  the  iame.  be  it  enacted  bv  the  King's  Most  one.  Pravidid^  That  before  that  period  an  Act 
Bxeellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  I  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Parilsaoent  of  Ire- 
eonaent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  land,  for  carrying  into  effect,  In  the  like  manner. 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled.  >  the  said  foregoing  recited  artieles; 
and  bv  the  anthoiity  of  the  same,  that  the  said  i 

foregoing  recited  articles,  each  and  every  one  of  [H^re  follows  the  snpplementary  enactment  for 
them,  according  to  the  troe  import  and  »nor  there-  regalating  the  mode  of  sammoning  the  Irish  Lords 
oC.  be  ratified,  oonflrmed,  and  approved,  and  be  and  Commons  to  sit  in  the  then  cnnent  United 
and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  arUdee  of  •  ParliamenL  This  ettactment  is  sofflciently  de* 
the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  '  scribed  in  the  text] 
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PllOCLAMATIONS  FOUND  IN  EMMETS  ARMSDEPOTS,  INTENDED  TO 
BE  ISSUED  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  OUTBREAK. 


Thb  Peovisional  Gotsrnhent  to  the 

People  of  Ireland  : 
'^Tou  are  now  called  apon  to  show  to  the  world 
that  yoa  are  competent  to  take  year  place  among 
nations,  that  700  naTO  a  right  to  claim  their  recog- 
nizaooe  of  yon  aaan  independent  oonntiTt  hy  the 
only  satiifactory  proof  you  can  fnralah  of  your 
capability  of  miuntainlng  yoor  Independence, 
>  wresting  it  from  England  with  your  own 


joar  wi 
hands. 


**In  the  development  of  this  system,  which  lias 
been  organized  within  the  last  eight  months,  at  the 
dose  of  internal  defeat  and  without  the  hope  of 
external  astistanoe— which  has  been  conducted 
with  a  tranqnilUty  mistaken  for  obedience,  which 
neither  the  failure  of  a  similar  attempt  in  England 
has  retarded,  nor  the  renewal  of  hostiUUes  has 
accelerated— in  the  derelopment  of  this  system 
yon  will  show  to  the  people  of  England  that  there 
Is  a  spirit  of  perscTeranoe  in  this  country  beyond 
their  power  to  calculate  or  repress.  You  will 
show  them  that  aa  long  as  they  think  to  hold 
unjust  dominion  orer  Ireland,  under  no  change  of 
cireumstanoes  can  they  count  upon  its  obedience ; 
under  no  aspect  of  affalni  can  they  Judge  of  its 
Intentions ;  yon  will  show  to  them  that  the  question 
which  It  now  behoores  them  to  take  into  serious 
and  instant  consideration  is  not»  whether  they  will 
resist  a  separation,  which  it  is  our  fixed  determina- 
tion to  effect,  but  whether  or  not  they  will  drtve  «i 
beyond  a9)ara<ioi»— whether  they  will,  by  a  san- 
guinary resistance,  create  a  dead^  national  an- 
tipathy between  the  two  countries,  or  whether  they 
will  take  the  only  means  still  left  of  driving  such 
a  sentiment  from  our  mind*— a  prompt,  manly, 
atid  sagadons  acquiescence  in  our  fust  and  unalter- 
able determination. 

*'If  the  secrecy  with  which  the  present  effort 
has  been  conducted  shall  have  led  our  enemies  to 
suppose  that  its  extent  must  hare  been  partial,  a 
few  days  will  undeceive  them.  That  confidence 
which  was  once  lost  by  trusting  to  external  sup- 
port, and  suffering  our  own  means  to  be  gradually 
undermined,  has  neen  again  restored,  we  have 
been  mutually  pledged  to  each  other,  to  look  only 
at  our  own  strength,  and  that  the  first  introduction 
of  a  system  of  terror,  the  first  attempt  to  execute 
an  individual  in  one  county  should  be  a  signal  for 
insurrection  in  alL  We  have  now,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  with  our  means  of  communication  im- 
touohed,  brought  our  plana  to  the  moment  when 
they  are  ripe  for  execution,  and  in  the  promptitude 
wltu  which  nineteen  counties  will  come  forward  at 
once  to  execute  them,  it  will  be  found  that  neither 
confidence  nor  oommimicatlon  are  wanting  to  the 
people  of  Ir^and. 

*' In  calling  m  oureountrymen  to  come  forvru^, 
we  feel  onrscdfeBboimd  at  the  same  time  to  Justify 
our  claim  to  their  confidence  by  a  precise  declara- 
tion of  our  views.  We  therefore  solemnly  declare 
that  our  object  la  to  establish  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Bepubiio  in  Ireland ;  that  the  pursuit  of  this 
object  we  will  relinquish  only  with  our  lives ;  that 
we  will  never,  but  at  the  express  call  of  our  country, 
abandon  our  post  till  the  acknowledgment  of  its 
independence  ia  oMatned  from  England;  andtliat 


we  will  enter  into  no  negotiation  (but  for  exchange 
of  nrisoners)  with  the  Uovemment  of  that  country 
while  a  British  army  renmins  in  Ireland.  Such  is 
the  declaration  which  we  call  on  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  support.  And  we  eall  first  on  that  part 
of  Ireland  wrnch  was  once  paralyzed  by  the  want 
of  Intelllgenoe  to  shew  that  to  that  cause  only  waa 
its  inaction  to  be  attributed ;  on  that  part  of  Inland 
which  was  onoe  foremost  by  its  fortftode  in  suffer- 
ing; on  that  part  of  Ireland  which  once  offered  to 
take  the  salvation  of  the  coimtry  on  itself ;  on  that 
part  of  Ireland  where  the  fiame  of  liberty  first 
glowed :  we  call  upon  the  Nosrn  to  stand  up  and 
shake  off  tiieir  slimiber  and  oppressions. 

**GinZKKS  OF  DUBLIH: 

**  A  band  of  patriots,  mindful  of  their  oath,  and 
faithful  to  their  engagement  as  tmited  Irishmen, 
have  determined  to  give  freedom  to  their  coimtry, 
and  a  period  to  the  long  career  of  English  op- 
pression. 

"  In  this  endeavour  they  are  now  successfully 
engaged,  and  their  efforts  are  seconded  by  com- 
plete and  imiveraal  co-opeiution  from  the  coimtry, 
every  part  of  which,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
North  to  that  of  the  South,  pours  forth  its  warriors 
in  support  of  our  hallowed  cause.  Citizens  of 
Dublin,  we  require  your  aid.  Necessary  secrecy 
has  prevented,  to  many  of  you,  notice  of  otu:  plan« 
but  the  erection  of  our  national  standard,  the 
sacred,  though  long  degraded,  green,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  to  arms  and  rally  round  it  every  man 
in  whose  breast  exists  a  spark  of  patriotism  or 
sense  of  duty.  Avail  yourselves  of  your  local 
advantages— in  a  city  each  street  becomes  a  defilei 
and  each  house  a  battery.  Impede  the  march  of 
your  oppressors:  charge  them  with  the  arms  of 
the  brave— the  pike :  and  from  your  windows  and 
roofs  hurl  stones,  bricks,  botUes,  and  all  other 
convenient  implements,  on  the  head  of  the  satel- 
lites of  yourtynnt,  the  mercenary,  the  sanguinary 
soldiery  of  England. 

'*  Orangemen  I  add  not  to  the  catalogue  of  yotn: 
follies  and  crimes.  Already  have  you  been  duped 
to  the  ruin  of  your  country,  in  the  legislative  xmion 
with  its  tyrant;  attempt  not  an  opposition  which 
will  carry  with  it  your  inevitable  destruction.  Ke- 
tum  from  yotu:  paths  of  delusion— return  to  the 
arms  of  your  cotmtrymen,  who  will  receive  and 
hailyour  repentance. 

**  Cotmtrymen  of  all  descriptions,  let  us  act  vrith 
union  and  concert  All  sects.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Presbyterian,  are  equally  and  indiscriminately  em- 
braced in  the  benevolence  of  your  object  Bepress, 
prevent,  and  discourage  excesses,  pillage,  and  in- 
toxication. Let  each  man  do  his  dn^,  and  remem- 
ber tiiat  during  public  agitation  Inaction  becomea 
a  crime.  Be  no  otiier  competition  known  than 
that  of  doing  good.  Remember  against  whom  yon 
fight— your  oppressors  for  six  hundred  years;  re- 
member their  massacres,  theirtortures ;  remember 
your  murdered  friends,  your  burned  houses,  your 
violated  females;  keep  m  mind  your  country,  to 
whom  we  are  now  giving  her  high  rank  among 
nations,  and  in  the  honest  terror  of  feeling  let  us 
exclaim,  that  as  in  the  hour  of  trial  we  serve  this 
country,  so  may  Qod  serve  ni  in  that  which  wiU 
belastofalL'* 
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\*  Any  of  the  Book»  menHtrndd  m  ihi»  JabL  <u  wU  at  the  other  PuUieaHont  of  C AUBOH 
ft  FKBonsoN,  map  he  had  of  the  BocheUen,  or  vfill  be  mU,poHfree,  to  anypermm 
wAo  forwards  to  the  Puhli$her$,  at  their  addtreae,  83  Westme»reet,  Gta^/oWt  th4 
rojttired  number  ofpoetage  ttampa. 
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VOB  THE  FIANOVOBTK 
The  Excelsior  Collection  of  Pianoforte  Music:  the 

Cheap^  and  most  Comprehensiye  Work  for  this  Instmmeat  eyer  issued ; 
coDtaming  oyer  600  Mklodies  of  all  Nations,  and  a  Selection  of 
Dance  Music.  By  C.  H.  Morink.  This  handsome  Tolume,  which  is  full 
music  size,  may  be  nad  bound  in  Extra  Fancy  Cloth,  price  ISs. ;  or  half- 
bound  in  Morocco,  price  18s. ;  and  is  an  elegant  and  appropriate  Gift  for 
a  lady.  The  Publishers  will  forward  a  copjr,  free  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  any  of  the  prices  named.  The  aboye  work 
comprises  Uie  following  Twelve  separate  Books,  each  complete^  in  its^, 
and  done  up  in  Coloured  Pictorial  Cover.  Any  of  the  Series,  price  Is.,  or 
free  by  post  for  14  stamps. 

9.  FIFTY-SIX  M0ORE»S   AND   OTHER 

IRISH  MELODIES. 
10.  SCOTTISH   DANCE   MUSIC.  oonsUt- 

hie     of     REELS      and      STRATH- 

SPEYS. 
It  QUADRILLES     AND      COUNTRY 

DANCES. 
12.  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  SCHOTTISCHES, 

MAZURKAS,    JIGS,     HORNPIPES, 

MARCHES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

DANCES. 


1.  SIXTY  SCOTTISH  AIRS. 
*2.  FIFTY  CHRISTY'S  MINSTRELS' AIRS. 
8.  FIFTY-EIGHT   ENGLISH   AND    NA- 
TIONAL AIRS. 

4.  FIFTY-EIGHT  IRISH  AIRS. 

5.  FIFTY-FOUR  AIRS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

6.  FORTY-SIX  FAVOURITE  OPERATIC 

AIRS. 

7.  FIFTY  AMERICAN    AND    NEGRO 

MELODIES. 
S.  FIFTY-FOUR  SCOTTISH  MELODIES. 
Second  Seriet* 


Morine's  Pianoforte  Tutor:  a  complete  Course  of 

Instructions,  arranged  on  a  simple,  novel,  and  progressive  plan,  by  which 
the  usually  dry  details  of  the  JSlementary  Lessons  are  rendered  easy  of 
acquirement  and  pleaang  to  the  Pupil.  The  Work  condsts  of  a  Selection 
of  Tunes  in  graduated  succession,  from  the  most  simple  melody  performed 
with  one  hand  to  the  more  perfect  composition  requirmg  fiicility  with  both : 
advancement  in  the  art  of  playing  bdnff  thus  simultaneous  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Budiments,  the  kbour  oi  both  Teacher  and  Pupil  is  greatly 
lessened.  Full  music  rize,  in  beautifully  Illustrated  Cover,  price  Is.,  or  free 
by  post  for  14  stamps. 
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FOB  TEE  HAEMONHTK. 

The  Alexandre  Tutor  for  the  Harmoniiun:  a  com- 
plete Course  of  Lessons,  with  Progressive  Exercises,  and  Selection  of 
Favourite  Airs,  Sacred  and  Secular.  Full  music  nze.  Price  Is.,  free  by 
post  for  14  stamps. 


FOB  THE  OOBNETTE  AND  TBOKBOKETTE. 

Bain's  Selection  of  Airs  for  the  Comette  and  Trom- 

bonette,  with  Instructions  and  Scales,  being  a  complete  Self-instructor  for 
these  Instruments.    Price  6d.,  free  bj  post  for  7  stamps. 


FOB  THE  OONCEBTINA. 

SONGS  SERIES. 

Containing  the  Words  and  Music  of  aU  the  8ong$,  and  admirably  adapUd  for  VoeaZ 
Accompaniment  to  thia  popular  InstrumaiL  Each  book  done  up  in  handsome. 
JUuttrated  Cover,  printed  in  Colotm, 

The  Treasury  of  Songs  for  the  Concertina ;  containing 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  of  the  most  Popular  Sonofs  of  the  Day,  with  the 
Words  and  Music,  arranged  for  Singing  and  Playing.  Price  Is.,  free  by 
post  for  14  stamps. 

Sixty  Christsr's  Minstrels'  Songs  for  the  Concertina^ 

with  the  Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  English  and  National  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Scottish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  with  the 

Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Irish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  with  the  Words 

and  Music    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  American  and  Negro  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.     Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Sacred  Songs —Psalms  and  Hymns  — for  the 

Concertina,  "viith  the  Words  and  Music.  Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7 
stamps. 

Sixty  Comic  and  Burlesque  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

The  Oreen  Flag  of  Ireland  National  Songs  for  the 

Concertina,  with  the  Words  and  Music  Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7 
stamps. 
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FOE  THE  CONGEBTnrA. 
ADAMS'S  NEW  AND  POPULAR  SERIE& 

The  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Concertina:  a  concise  Course 

of  Lessons  in  Music,  simple  Instructions  for  Playing,  and  ayaried  Selection 
of  the  most  Popular  Airs  of  the  day,  marked  and  fip^red  for  playing. 
Price  Is.,  post  free  for  14  stamps. 

The  Art  of  Flaying  the  Concertina  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument.  With  Lessons  on 
Music,  Scales,  and  a  Selection  of  Favourite  Airs  marked  and  figured. 
Price  Cd.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  >Vith  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs,  marked  and  figured 

for  the  ]0,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  tbe  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

and  22  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales.  Price 
6d.,  post  iree  for  7  stamps. 

100  Favourite  Airs,  Dances,  Songs,  &c.,  marked  and 

figured  for  the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete 
Instructions  and  Scales.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina ;  containing  the  most  popular  of 
those  exquisite  National  Airs.     Price  Gd.,  post  free  ibr  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Dancing  Tunes ;  containing  a  variety  of  duad- 

rilles.  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Country  Dances,  Jigs,  Reels,  &c.,  &c., 
marked  and  figured  for  playing.     Price  6d.,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

Scottish  Dance  Music ;  containing  Beels,  Strathspeys, 

Jigs,CountryDances,&c.,marked  and  figured.  Price  6d.,post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  American  and  Negro  Melodies:  a  Second  Series  of 

the  Popular  Airs  performed  by  Christy's  Minstrels,  Buckley's  Serenaders,  and 
EthiopianCompanies,  marked  and  figured.     Price  6d. ,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

120  Sacred  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Selection  of  Airs  for  the  20  keyed  Concertina, 

marked  and  figured.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

230  Airs  of  All  Nations:   a  varied  and  popular  Col- 
lection of  Tunes,  marked  and  figured.    Price  Is.,  post  firee  for  14  stamps. 

Adams's  Miscellany  of  Popular  Airs  for  the  Concertina; 

containing  the  best  Collection  of  Tunes  for  the  Instrument  yet  published. 
With  Instructions,  Scales,  &c.     Price  Is.,  post  firee  for  14  stamps. 
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FOB   THE    FLUTE. 
ADAMS'S   POPULAR   SERIES, 

The  Art  of  Flaying  the  Flute  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  iDstrament;  with  InstractiooB, 
Scales,  and  66  Popular  Aira.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instnunoit.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for 
7  stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs  for  the  Flute;   with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  Flute;   with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument     Price  6d.,  post  free  for 
7  stamps. 

215  Airs  of  All  Nations  for  the  Flute;   containing 

a  great  variety  of  Popular  Airs ;  with  Instructions,  Scales,  &c.    Price  Is., 
post  free  for  13  stamps. 


FOR   THE  VIOLIK. 
ADAMS'S    POPULAR   SERIES. 

The  Art  of  Flasring  the  Violin  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument;  with  Instmctiona, 
Scales,  and  65  Popular  Airs.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs  for  the  VioUn;  with  Instructions 

and  Scdes  for  the  Instrument.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  En^sh  and  National  Airs  for  the  Violin;  with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs  for  the  VioUn;   with  Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  6d.,  post  fi^e  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  VioUn;  with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

228  Airs  of  All  Nations  for  the  VioUn;  contain- 
ing a  varied  Selection  of  Popular  Airs;  with  Instructions,  Scales,  &a 
Price  Is.,  post  free  for  13  stamps. 
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SENSATION  SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

CONSISTIKO  OF 

NOVELS     AND     ROMANCES, 

Now  Ready,  Price  One  ShiXUng,  or  Free  by  Post  for  14  Stamps, 

1.  Five  Sea  Novels,  Complete.    512  pages,  Crown  Svo, 

Illustrated  Cover. 

2.  Bomances  of  the  American  War;  containing  Eight 

Exciting  Tales  of  Loye  and  Battle.    Royal  Svo,  336  pages,  Tvith  Pictorial 
Cover,  and  Eight  full- page  lUttftrations  printed  on  Toned  Paper. 

3.  Tales  of  the  Far  West,  abounding  in  Excitement  and 

Adventure.    Crown  8vo,  512  pages,  Illustrated  Cover. 

4.  The  Story  Teller;  or,  Romances  of  the  Land  and  the 

Sea.    Bojal  4to,  with  Large  Illustrations. 

5.  Sound  the  Camp-Fire ;  or,  Tales  of  the  Bivonac  and 

BatUe-Elcld.    Foolscap  Svo,  Enamelled  Boards,  Pictorial  Cover. 

6.  Adventures  on  the  Prairies;   and  Life  among  the 

Indians:  abounding  in  thrilling  Interest  and  Romance.    Royal  Svo,  with 
full-page  Illustrations. 

7.  Bomances  of  Crime;  or,  The  Disclosures  of  a  Detec- 

tive.   By  James  M^Levy.    Foobcap  Svo,  Illustrated  Pictorial  Boards. 

N.B.— Other  Vohunea  in  FreparatiozL 

*«*  The  actrcLordinary  value  and  hulk  for  the  money  offered  in  the  ohone  IaA  is  tpiiiU 
unprecedented,  each  volume  being  in  iUelf  a  treasury  of  interesting  reading. 


SIXPENNY    LIBRARY 

OP 

ROMANCE    AND    ADVENTURE. 


\*  Containing  first-class  Reprints  and  Original  Works  of  an  interesting  character 
Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  contains  128  or  160  pages  Crown  Svo,  or  240  pages 
Foolscap  Svo,  printed  on  good  Paper,  done  up  in  handsome  Blustrated  Coloured  Cove& 


Price  Qd,  each,  or  Free  by  Poet  for  7  Stampe, 

L  The  Scottish  Chieft.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

2.  St  Clair  of  the  Isles;  or,  The  Outlaws'  Revenge. 
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3.  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

4.  The  Warrior  Brothers :  a  Bomance  of  Love  and 

Crime. 

5.  The  Insurgent  Chief:  a  Bomance  of  the  Irish 

Rebellion. 

6.  The  Chamber  Mystery;  or,  A  Father's  Crime. 

7.  The  Pirate  of  the  Slave  Coast. 

8.  The  Shawnee  Fiend;  or,  Nick  of  the  Woods. 

9.  Bipperda  the  Benegade ;  or,  The  Siege  of  Ceuta. 

10.  The  Arkansas   Banger;   or,  Dingle   the   Back- 
woodsman. 

IL  Neverfail;  or.  The  Children  of  the  Border. 

12.  The  White  Queen  and  the  Mohawk  Chiefl 

13.  Paul  the  Bover ;  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles. 

14.  The  Witch  of  the  Wave;  or.  The  Bover's  Captive. 

15.  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 

16.  The  Mystic  Tie :  a  Tale  of  the  Camp  and  Court 

of  Buonaparte. 

17.  The  Turkish  Slave;  or.  The  Dumb  Dwarf   of 

Constantinople. 

18.  Disinherited ;  or.  The  Heir  of  Motcombe. 

19.  The  Silver  Hand :  a  Story  of  Land  and  Sea. 

20.  The  King's  Talisman :  an  Eastern  Bomance. 

21.  The  Child  of  the  Sea;  or.  The  Pirate's  Adopted. 

22.  Hearts  of  Steel ;  or,  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon. 

23.  Galloping  O'Hogan;  a  Bomance  of  Sarsfield. 

24.  Fitzhem;  or.  The  Bover  of  the  Irish  Seas. 

25.  Michael  Dwyer:  the  Insurgent  Captain  of  the 

AVicklow  Mountains. 

26.  The  Virginian  Hunter;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Backwoods. 

27.  The  Lover's  Bevenge;  or.  The  Brothers  of  the 

Prairie. 

28.  Bomances  of  Love,  War,  and  Mystery. 

29.  Too  Late;  and  other  Tales. 

30.  Alley  Sheridan,  by  W.  Carleton,  and  Other  Tales. 


New   Volumes   at   Press. 
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